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A  STRANGE  DOWRY. 

BY    MRS.     ALFRED    PniLLIPS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"The  mofit  painful  part  of  oiiv  bodily  pain  is  that  which  id  bodilesA  or 
immaterial,  namely,  our  impatience  ;  and  the  delusion  that  it  will  last 
for  ever/'  J.  P,  Rkhter, 

Fob  the  next  ten  years  we  remained  with  this  good  lady,  Miss 
Johnstone  by  name.  They  were  happy  years,  on  the  whole,  although 
we  never  saw  our  aunt  throughout  tlie  time,  as  Captain  Worthing, 
ton,  when  in  the  West  Indies,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  a  small  estate 
in  Barbadoes,  which  he  purchased  with  the  intention  of  living  there ; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  we  were  to  join  them  as  soon  as  we  were  old 
enough.  He  grew  restless,  however,  with  advancing  years,  and 
determined  to  return  to  England ;  the  present  found  us  antici- 
pating  our  aunt's  return,  which  came  at  last. 

After  our  first  meeting  was  over  and  we  bad  time  to  look  at 
each  other,  she  said — 

**  Now,  ray  children,  let  me  see  what  you  are  like ;"  and  she 
made  us  str.nd  side  by  sido  while  she  looked  long  and  earnestly. 

She,  dear  soul,  was  just  the  same,— a  few  more  silver  threads  in 
the  pretty,  soft  hair,  a  few  more  lines,  across  the  brow  and  round 
the  eyes,  marked  tlie  flight  of  time,  and  with  what  a  gentle  hand  it 
had  touched  her  ;  but  now  she  spoke — 

**You  must  belike  your  father,  Dolly;  but  you,  Mary  dear, 
are  the  image  of  your  ix)or  mother.  I  could  almost  fancy  I  see 
her,  a?  I  look  at  you.'' 

Her  words  gave  me  a  thrill  of  delight,  for  my  mother's  memory 
was  the  one  faithful  picture  which  lived  unaltered  in  my  heart  and 
mind.     Perhaps  it  was  my  ever-recurring  thought  of  her  that  bad 
^uZy.— VOL.  X.,  NO.  LY.  B 
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n«aJc  mc  grow  into  her  likeness;  but  en  )ii;5'li  of  myself.      Let  me 
turn  to  Dolly,  ray  bright,  handsome  sister. 

I  could  see  that  my  aunt's  eyes  rested  upo:\  her  with  pleased 
admiration ;  and  no  wonder, — she  had  such  magnificent  brown 
eyes,  with  that  rich,  warm  colourin^^  which  bespeaks  intense 
vitality.  Her  figure  was  tall,  well-sliaped,  :ind  graceful,  while  a 
queen  might  have  envied  its  stateliness. 

I  was  very  proud  of  my  sister,  and  as  fond  as  I  was  proud. 
We  had  led  a  trustful,  loving  life  together,  cemented  by  our  very 
unlikeness  of  character — for  she  was  dashin:^,  impulsive,  brilliant ; 
amiable  also,  and  lavish,  with  a  vev\:e  about  her  that  took  most  hearts 
by  storm.  Living  at  all  times  on  the  surface  of  things,  she  took 
her  pleasure  out  of  life,  without  carina:  or  asking  if  it  held  any 
deeper  meaning.  Her  religious  sentiment  was  satisfied  by  a 
languid  observance  of  the  High  Church  ceremonial,  while  her  heart, 
which  was  susceptibility  itself,  was  for  ever  hovering  undecided 
among  the  rector's  staflf  of  curates,  who  found  in  her  an  unflagging 
coadjutor  in  all  their  good  works,  from  croquet  to  altar-cloths. 

Mentally,  I  was  the  reverse  of  my  brilliant  sister.  Never 
caring  for  things  the  truth  of  which  I  could  not  discern,  as  I  held 
hearsay  faith  to  be  no  faith  at  all.  Not  in  the  least  devotional 
until  I  felt  convinced  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  worship,  when 
my  whole  soul  fell  prostrate;  and  as  for  my  heart— it  was  a  terra 
inccgnita  even  to  myself,  by  no  means  susceptible,  until,  like  my 
religion,  it  found  a  worthy  altar  at  which  it  could  kneel,  and  then 
I  knew  it  would  be  deep  and  lasting  in  its  power  to  love. 

We  joined  my  uncle  in  London.  On  our  journey  we  discussetl 
with  my  aunt  the  question  of  the  two  hundred  a-year,  which  wo  had 
received  with  unfailing  regularity. 

"You  will  find  it  of  use,  my  dears,"  she  remarked;  **  for  ] 
regret  to  say,  your  uncle  and  myself  are  not  well-oftV 

She  thus  eflfectually  put  an  end  to  a  suggestion  I  was  about  t<: 
make,  that  it  was  high  time  we  ceased  to  avail  ourselves  of  il 
unless  we  could  ascertain  from  whence  it  came. 

I  had  once  or  twice  volunteered  the  idea  to  Dolly,  v.hc 
emphatically  protested  against  our  doing  anything  so  mad. 

"Good  Heavens!  Mim   [her  pet  name  for  me],  how  do  yoi 
suppose  we  are  to  be  able  to  dress  and  go  into  society  without  it 
We  are  not  lilies  of  the  field  yet,  whatever  we  may  become.  In  the 
meantime  don't,  for   pity's  sake,  hinder  my  trying  to  resembh 
them!" 

There  was  no  gainsaying  Dolly.  Whatever  she  liked  to  d( 
she  did. 

We  learnt  from  my  aunt  that  it  my  uncle's  intention  to  live  a' 
Soutbport,  a  very  beautiful  spot  of  earth  in  the  south  of  England 
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offering  all  manner  of  advantages  to  the  superannuitei  old  soldier 
and  sailor,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a  mild  climate. 

Uncle  Worthington  met  us  at  the  station.  My  aunt,  I  thought, 
looked  a  little  b't  afraid  of  him.  He  received  us  with  a  cold,  shy 
sort  of  kindness,  as  if  ho  did  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  two 
grown-up  young  ladies  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  and  yet 
with  whom  he  was  expected  to  be  on  as  affectionate  terms  as  if  he 
had  known  them  for  years. 

He  had  a  very  goal  face  ;  stern  in  expression  but  noble  as  well. 
By  no  means  conventional  in  either  his  manner  or  appearance, 
which,  I  fancy,  was  the  secret  of  Aunt  Jane's  nervousness  when 
they  met,  as  she  could  never  be  certain  if  he  would  take  the  trouble 
to  make  the  good  impression  she  desired  upon  stiangers.  He  was 
a  stout,  middle-sized  man,  with  iron-grey  hair  and  whiskers,  look- 
ing much  younger  than  his  age,  which  was  at  this  time  sixty. 

I  am  sure  he  felt  us  in  the  way  at  first,  which  did  not  tend  to 
reassure  us,  and  made  Aunt  Jane  (juite  a  different  person,  so 
nervous,  flurried,  and  apologetic,  that  I  became  sorry  for  her, 
and  determined  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  in  the  shape  of 
XJncle  Worthington,  and  see  if  I  could  not  establish  a  more  com- 
fortable footing  with  liira,  as  the  readiest  way  out  of  our  difficulties. 

Accordingly,  when  Aunt  Jane  and  Dolly  went  out  shopping  I 
volunteered  to  remain  behind  as  his  companion. 

He  at  first  declined  my  proposal  flatly ;  but  bearing  in  mind 
my  purpose^  I  pleaded  a  headache,  and  carried  my  point. 

I  succeeded  so  well,  having  thawed  him  into  conversing,  and 
requested  him  to  continue  his  pipe  at  the  same  time — a  never- 
failing  peace-maker  with  a  man — that  my  Aunt  and  Dolly  stared 
on  their  return  to  see  the  point  of  intimate  friendship  we  had 
reached ;  for  we  were  laughing  and  talking  as  if  we  had  spent  the 
last  ten  years  of  our  lives  together,  and  I  knew  that  my  uncle  and 
I  would  be  firm  allies  for  the  future. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  manage  itV'  asked  Dolly,  when  we 
were  alone. 

''Easily  enough.  It  simply  required  a  little  adaptability;  which 
is  the  only  requisite  for  people  to  feel  at  home  with  each  other,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  stiffness  which  strangles  all  the  heart  out  of  most 
people's  lives." 

We  were  all  so  much  more  at  home  that  evening,  especially 
Aunt  Jane,  who  was  very  glad  we  were  prepared  to  like  Uncle 
Worthington  as  he  was,  and  make  the  best  of  him.  She,  from  long 
experience  of  his  worth,  was  so  truly  attached  to  him,  that  it  made 
lier  happy  when  others  could  discern  his  good  qualities  beneath  the 
rough  exterior  in  which  they  were  enveloped. 

A  few  weeks  after  saw  us  at  Southport,  settled  in  a  pretty 
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villa  which  lookeil  over  the  town  that  lay  iu  a  hoHow,  \\\t\\  pretty 
terraces,  crescents,  aud  semi-detacliel  villas  on  tlie  outskirts. 
Southport  itself  was  a  lovely  spot.  Unlike  m*)st  sea-coast  towu^, 
it  presented  a  beautiful  woixled  appearance  inland,  wliich  contract- 
ing with  the  sea  and  rocks  formed  a  charming  landscape. 

But  no  sooner  were  we  fairly  settled  than  our  troubles  began,  at 
least  those  which  took  the  form  known  as  **  social  miseries,*'  and 
proved  such  to  my  aunt  and  Dolly;  for  my  uncle,  feeling  he  had, 
as  he  expressed  it,  *'got  into  port  again,"  began  unpacking  an 
amount  of  old  clothes  that  would  have  astonished  even  an  adver- 
tiser for  the  same. 

In  one  of  these  suits,  the  debris  of  his  Wost  Imlian  wardrobe, 
he  appeared  for  six  days  in  the  week  ;  a  Panama  hat,  with  shoes  of 
foreign  leather  and  make,  picked  up  like  his  wardrobe  in  differeni 
markets  abroad,  completed  his  singular  costume.  In  this  i^Miise  he 
spent  his  time;  painting,  polishing,  carpentering,  and  1  know  not, 
what  other  occupation  which  had  taken  entire  possession  of  him, 
driving  my  poor  aunt  nearly  frantic.  Her  ideas  of  Irs  convnwnc^s 
were  thereby  subject  to  perpetual  irritation,  as  she  was  anxious 
for  our  sakes  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  people  of 
Southport,  in  order  that  we  might  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
desirable  acquaintances. 

But  as  long  as  the  head  of  the  family  was  not  to  be  distinguislied 
from  a  day  labourer  iu  a  harlequin  dress,  what  hope  was  there  for 
our  respectability  ? 

"My  dear  Worthington,  do  remember  we  are  new  people  here, 
and  for  the  girls'  sake  make  yourself  fit  to  be  seen.  What  will  our 
visitors  think?  what  will  society  say?"  she  expostulatetl.  "  Wiio 
will  take  you  for  Captain  Worthington  ?  You  used  to  be  so 
different  when  we  first  married.  I  am  sure  no  one  would  ever 
think  you  had  been  in  the  Royal  Navy  to  sec  you  ;  we  are  no  longer 
on  a  plantation  in  Barbadoes,  but  at  liome  in  England.  Do  think 
of  society,  my  dear." 

"Hang  society!"  burst  out  my  uncle;  **it's  all  a  pack  of 
nonsense.  Society,  as  you  call  it,  is  a  useless  fool  !  Society  won't 
do  my  carpentering  for  me;  society  won't  varnish  my  chairs  and 
tables ;  society  be  hanged,  for  all  I  care !" 

I  rather  enjoyed  my  imcle*s  strong  determination  to  preserve 
his  individuality,  and  please  himself  after  his  own  fashion  in 
defiance  of  the  opinion  of  polite  society  ;  but  it  was  such  a  genuine 
annoyance  to  my  aunt,  who  wanted  for  our  sakes  io  stand  well 
with  people,  that  I  knew  it  would  never  do  to  let  him  think  I 
sided  in  his  favour. 

He  was  a  perpetual  thorn  to  Dolly,  whose  experience  of  life, 
though  somewhat  greater  than  my  own,  had  only  been   viewed 
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through  the  highly  orthodox  lens  of  the  very  neat  curates,  and  the 
sober,  staid  circle  of  Miss  Johnstone's  friends. 

**  Oh,  Mim  !*'  she  groaned,  when  alone  with  me,  after  some 
more  tryinfij  ordeal  than  usual;  **that  old  man  is  a  perfect  afflic- 
tion !  I  adore  Aunt  Jane,  but  I  can  never  stand  all  Aw  whims  and 
oddities.     I  shall  marry  the  first  man  that  asks  me." 

**  And  be  a  greater  goose  than  I  take  you  for,"  I  interrupted. 
**  People  often  tumble  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  who  adopt 
that  principle." 

**  But  did  you  see  him  to-day  ?'*  she  said,  energetically,  '*  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baines,  the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  passed  down  the 
front  steps— ^such  delightful  people  and  give  such  nice  parties  I— I 
declare  if  he  didn't  go  on  painting  that  ugly  old  press,  which  he 
must  needs  drag  into  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  gravel- walk 
— that  horrid  thing  he  picked  up  at  one  of  those  vulgar  auctions  he 
is  so  fond  of  frequenting  ;  and  there  he  went  on  painting,  without 
paying  the  least  attention  to  them,  which,  by  the  way,  I  was 
rather  glad  of.  I  was  so  afraid  he  would  speak  to  me  familiarly ; 
my  only  hope  was,  that  they  would  take  him  for  what  he  resembled. 
All  that  varnishing — ugh  ! — will  be  the  death  of  me,  and  is  wearing 
Aunt  Jane  to  nothing.  She  gets  as  nervous  as  possible,  I  can  see, 
when  visitors  call,  not  knowing  but  what  he  will  walk  into  the 
drawing-room,  paint-brush  in  hand,  and  exhibit  his  mountebank 
costume  to  the  people  present.  He  would  think  nothing  of  doing 
80.     He  has  not  the  least  consideration  for  our  feelings." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  hope  you  feel  better  after  this  explosion.  I  am 
sure  I  think  he  is  a  very  kind,  good  old  man  to  give  us  a  home; 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  put  up  with  his  eccentricities." 

"  StuflF  and  nonsense !  Are  you  to  put  up  with  pin-pricks  for 
ever  ?  A  pin  is  a  very  small  instrument  of  torture,  and  one  to 
ii^hich  we  are  at  the  same  time  much  indebted,  but  if  it  pricks  we 
are  apt  to  forget  its  virtues;  and  that  is  how  I  regard  Uncle 
Worthington's  amiable  ecentricities,  and  my  intention  is  to  escape 
this  mode  of  social  misery  as  soon  as  I  can,  even  if  I  have  to  marry 
my  grandfather  to  get  rid  of  it !" 

''  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  your  grandfather  in  question  will  be 
a  man  of  fashion,"  I  said,  with  a  laugh. 

''  I  should  think  so.    As  if  I  would  marry  any  other  I" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

**  Two  men  I  honour,  and  no  third.  Firbt,  the  toil-worn  Craftsman.  ...  A 
second  man  I  honour,  and  still  more  highly  :  Him  who  is  seen  toiling  for 
llie  spiiitually  indispensable  :  not  d«iily  bread,  but  the  bread  of  life.  .  .  . 
Unspeakably  touching  is  it,  however,  when  I  find  both  dignities  united; 
and  he  that  must  toil  outwardly  for  the  lowest  of  man's  wants,  is  also 

toiling  inwardly  for  the  highest Such  a  one  will  take  thee  back 

to  Nazareth  itself.*'  Sartor  Resartxii. 

Most  people  have  a  pet  Lobby.  My  uncle's  hobby  was  driving 
a  bargain.  He  loved  an  auction,  and  would  display  his  purchases 
with  great  pride,  especially  if  they  had  been  knocked  down  to  him 
for  that  disused  coinage,  **  an  old  song." 

Finding  him  perfectly  unmanageable,  my  aunt  and  Dolly  had 
handed  him  over  to  me,  as  they  fancied  that  I  could  influence  and  re- 
strain him,  and  they  would  often  exhort  me  to  look  after  him  when 
I  accompanied  him  on  his  various  expeditions  in  search  of  bargains. 

'*  My  dear  Mary,  do  sec  that  he  does  not  throw  away  his  money 
on  useless  things.  The  amount  of  rubbish  and  old  lumber  he  has 
imported  into  the  house  since  we  have  been  here  is  quite  lament- 
able,'* said  Aunt  Jane. 

'*  And  whatever  you  do,  keep  clear  of  paint  and  varnisih  shops !" 
exclaimed  Dolly. 

Thus  it  was  I  had  to  keep  him  in  hand,  and  1  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  drive  a  man  as  well  as  his  hobby  judiciously. 

It  was  on  our  return  from  one  of  these  excursions  that  I  found 
Dolly  and  my  aunt  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

"Only  fancy,  Mim!  we  have  had  a  letter  from  India!"  said 
Dolly. 

** Indeed!  who  from?  I  thought  our  connection  with  that 
country  had  long  ago  ceased." 

'*It  seems  not.  Aunt  Jane  has  had  such  a  delightful  letter 
from  Colonel  Domville,  an  old  friend  of  our  father's.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  him,  Aunt  Jane  r' 

"No,  my  dear,  unless— stop — let  me  think!"  she  exclaimed, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  head  to  quicken  her  thoughts.  **  Domville  ? 
—Domville?  the  name  seems  not  altogether  strange.  Now  where 
have  I  heard  it — ah — now  I  know !  Domville  was  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  to  your  poor  mother  on  your  father's  death. 
It  was  when  you  were  children.     Can  you  remember  ?" 

We  remembered  the  circumstance  but  not  the  name. 

"Well,  dears,  ho  has  written  a  very  kind  letter,  asking  if  he 
may  ccme  and  see  you." 

Suddenly  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that  he  was  the  source  of 
our  roys^tcricus  income  \  cud  I  eaid  oj?  much  to  my  aunt  and  Dolly. 
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**  Possibly,  yet  it  is  bard  to  say  wby  he  should  be  ;  for  he  was 
only  a  friend  of  your  father  s,  and  friends  are  not  usually  so  Quixotic. 
Id  any  case,  it  would  be  indelicate  to  tax  him  with  it ;  so  bo  care- 
ful,'* said  my  aun^ 

**0f  courser*  exclaimed  Dolly,  who  drecded  any  interference 
that  might  cripple  our  resources.  Instantly  her  mind  flewoflf  in 
another  direction. 

•*  Oh,  Aunt  Jane,  what  shall  we  do  if  Uncle  Worthington  goes 
on  in  his  queer  way  when  Colonel  Domville  arrives?" 

My  aunt  gave  a  worried  shake  of  her  head  as  she  left  the  room 
to  receive  a  visit  from  our  next-door  neighbour,  Mrs.  Freeman,  a 
poor,  faded  little  creature,  with  a  large  family  and  a  tiresome 
husband. 

*'  Why  do  you  teaze  Aunt  Jane  in  this  manner  ?"  I  said,  after 
she  had  gone.  '*  I  declare  it  is  too  bad  of  you.  If  Colonel 
Domville  cannot  like  us  for  ourselves  he  is  not  worth  knowing.  So, 
in  any  case,  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  make  ourselves  uncom. 
foitable  about  him." 

**  There,  Mim,  that  will  do,"  said  Dolly,  cutting  me  short.  **  I 
object  to  preaching  at  all  times  ;  but  just  now  I  am  dying  to  know 
"what  Colonel  Domville  is  like,  and  in  no  mood  for  any  deeper 
speculation." 

We  were  not  allowed  to  continue  our  discussion  further,  as  my 
aunt  sent  a  request  that  we  would  come  to  the  drawing-room  and 
help  her  to  receive  some  other  visitors  who  had  just  arrived :  some 
exceedingly  fashionable  people,  who  had  done  us  the  civility  of 
calling  through  an  introduction ;  and  as  this  was  a  first  visit,  my 
aunt  wished  to  introduce  us. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  most  animated  conversation  on  all 
the  polite  topics  usually  discussed  in  a  morning  call,  when  who 
should  invade  our  polished  circle  but  my  uncle,  holding  his  varnish 
pot  in  one  hand,  and  a  brueh  in  the  other ;  his  costume  complete, 
even  to  the  Panama  hat. 

I  thought  Dolly  would  have  fainted.  My  aunt  preserved  her 
self-possession  splendidly,  and  introduced  my  uncle  with  the  utmost 
dignity  ;  but  as  he  was  full  of  other  matter  than  that  of  entertain- 
ing  strangers,  even  though  they  might  have  been  angels  unawares, 
he  went  straight  to  the  point  for  which  he  came. 

**  Mary,  my  dear,"  he  said,  addressing  me,  *'  I  wish  you  would 
go  down  to  Mrs.  O'Brien,  the  brokeress,  for  me,  the  auction  is  over 
by  this,  and  see  if  she  has  purchased  that  chair  we  saw  to-day.  I 
want  it  for  my  cabin.  Oflfer  her  fifty  shillings,  not  a  penny  more  ; 
I  would  go,  only  1  want  to  give  tliat  table  wo  bought  another  coat 
of  varnish.  Gcod  day!"  Then,  with  a  bow  to  the  visitors,  he 
vanished. 
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Dolly  gave  an  unutterable  look,  her  face  dyed  with  annoyance. 
My  aunty  however,  was  admirable,  and  resumed  the  conversation 
regardless  of  the  interruption.  I  admired  her  presence  of  mind, 
which  treated  the  circumstance  as  quite  in  the  order  of  things,  and 
beyond  the  necessity  of  apology.  It  was  not  until  our  visitors  had 
gone  that  I  knew  how  much  she  had  been  annoyed. 

**Too  bad  of  him!*'  she  exclaimed;  **but  nothing  will  alter 
him;  he  is  so  utterly  indifferent  to  appearances.'* 

**  I  think  he  is  very  selfish,"  said  Dolly,  ready  to  cry.  **  He 
ought  to  consider  our  feelings  more  than  he  does." 

I  had  to  leave  them  to  discharge  my  uncle's  commission. 
Having  done  so  on  this  and  several  occasions  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion, he  often  entrusted  me  with  his  purchases  and  it  was  about 
six  weeks  after  the  above  unlucky  contrdemps  that  I  was  again  on 
my  way  to  Mrs.  0*Brien*s  second-hand  repository. 

On  arriving  there  I  found  the  shop  deserted.  I  knocked  in  vain 
on  the  ground  with  my  parasol ;  but  after  hiilf  a  dozen  ineffectual 
attempts  to  rouse  the  genii  of  the  place,  I  began  to  pilot  my  way 
amid  a  fresh  importation  of  newly-bought  goods  which  were 
deposited  in  every  direction  likely  to  prevent  my  reaching  the 
opposite  door,  wJiich  contained  two  oval  panes  of  glass  let  into  the 
upper  panels,  and  were  the  gigantic  magnifiers  through  which  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  from  within,  discovered  the  presence  of  a  customer. 

I  found  the  pathway  impassable.  Such  shoals  and  quicksands 
of  crockery  were  sure  to  end  in  ruin,  however  softly  I  might  tread. 
And  so  it  turned  out.  Attempting  to  steady  myself  and  avoid  the 
avalanche  of  fall mg  crockery  I  feared  to  drag  about  me,  I  caught 
at  something—  at  what,  in  that  chaos,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  All 
my  efforts  were  in  vain,  down  1  fell  amid  the  crash  of  furniture  and 
ruins  of  glass,  conscious  only  of  an  acute  pain  and  a  strong  dispo- 
sition  to  cry  when  I  had  reached  the  abyss. 

**  Merciful  powers  I  what's  happened,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Brien, 
a  woman  of  the  feather-bed-tied-in-two  mould  of  form,  who  came 
running  in  from  the  back  regions  of  her  establishment.  **  It's  that 
drunken  wretch  O'Brien ;  for  sure,  he's  bin  to  the  cupboard  agin, 
and  pounds  wouldn't  pay  for  what  the  divil  smashes  when  the 
the  dhrop  is  in  him  !" 

''If  you  please,"  I  said,  meekly,  *' would  you  help  me  up;  1 
have  hurt  my  wrist  and  cut  myself,  I  think.  I  couldn't  help  falling. 
I'll  pay  for  what  is  broken." 

"Bless  you,  Miss,  is  it  you  V  she  cried,  in  distress,  coming  to 
my  rescue.  "  I  declare  it  is  too  bad  of  O'Brien  !  It  is  all  his 
fault,  this.  I  can't  lave  him  a  minit  but  he's  oft*.  I  tould  him, 
ses  I,  *  Just  you  clear  thim  things  away,  and  get  the  place  straight, 
as  I  was  busy  behind  there ;'  but  niver  a  woi*d  does  ho  mind !"  and 
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she  groaned  as  slie  thought  of  her  hopeless  affliction  in  the  shape 
of  a  husband. 

I  was  soon  up  preparing  to  go,  when  I  became  faint  and  must 
have  fallen  again  had  she  not  caught  me. 

"Come  along  in  here,  my  dear/*  I  heard  her  say,  "and  lie 
down  on  the  sofii.  Here,  O'Brien,  you  scoundrel  I  here's  a  nice 
mornings  work  you've  bin  and  done.  Just  be  oflfnow,  and  see  it 
ye  can  meet  with  the  Doother  Addison  here  any  ways,  goin'  on  his 
rounds.  If  ye  do,  just  bring  him  in  here  to  look  at  the  young  lady  ; 
ber  wrist  is  very  bad.  Indeed,  I  can't  be  sure  if  ye  havn't  kilt  her 
outright,  and  then  you'll  be  hung  for  it,  bad  luck  to  ye!  and  it's 
I,  for  one,  won't  be  sorry  for  that  same  !  There,  don't  stand  there 
gaping."  Here  her  voice  and  the  room  grew  indistinct  and  I  heard 
nothing  more. 

I  had  fainted  with  pain  and  fright,  not  being  a  very  robust  girl. 
On  returning  to  consciousness  I  saw  a  strange  face  bending  over  me, 
and  a  hand  holding  my  wrist  with  a  gentle  touch. 

**  Excuse  me  ;  Miss  Prior,  I  believe  ^'*  he  began,  seeing  I  was 
awake.  The  voice  had  a  pleasant  sound  that  made  me  feel  at  ease, 
"lam  sorry  to  tell  you,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  have  injured 
your  wrist  severely ;  broken  one  of  the  small  bones,  in  fact.  I 
think,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  set  it  for  you  at  once;  and  will 
be  as  gentle  as  I  can,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

I  signified  my  readiness  to  undergo  the  operation  if  he  thought 
it  necessary. 

"  I  do,  most  certainly.  If  you  take  it  in  time,  your  recovery  will 
be  all  the  easier." 

I  yielded  shiveringly,and  in  watching  my  sufterings  Mrs.  O'Brien 
became  so  volcanic  that  she  was  obliged  to  go  out  and  administer 
auother  scolding  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  glad 
to  shelter  himself  in  some  tavern  for  the  rest  of  the  day  from  the 
wrath  of  his  wife,  who  was  for  ever  holding  up  his  deserved  end,  in 
the  fonn  of  the  gallows,  before  his  inebriate  mind. 

In  the  meantime  the  stranger  at  my  side  was  setting  my  wrist ; 
I  striving  to  be  calm  under  the  painful  operation,  and  every  now 
and  then  observing  him.  lie  was  a  man  who  looked  about  tliirty, 
with  a  fine  face,  and  manly,  earnest  grey  eyes,  that  could  look, 
when  they  pleased,  "  the  whole  world  in  the  face."  He  was  not 
handsome,  but  he  had  such  an  expression  of  truthfulness,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by.  His  forehead  was  square  and 
intellectual,  with  soft  brown  hair  arranged  in  no  orderly  way  beyond 
being  well  brushed  oflf  his  temples ;  a  good  nose,  and  well  cut 
mouth  of  most  determined  expression,  which  might  induce  fear 
until  he  let  the  sunshine  of  a  most  perfect  smile  show  how  utterly 
gentle  and  sympathetic  he  could  be.     Ho  wore  a  moustache,  and 
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no  whisker.  Here  I  was  forced  to  give  a  little  cry  of  pain  as  he 
was  setting  the  bone  before  applying  the  splints,  which  obliged  me 
to  close  my  eyes  for  awhile. 

When  I  reuewed  my  observations  I  saw  that  he  was  tall,  quite 
six  feet,  and  well-built  in  proportion.  His  hands  were  so  beauti- 
fully moulded,  and  yet  so  strong  and  tender,  that  I  felt  they  were 
in  a  measure  a  key  to  his  whole  character,  although,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  did  not  then  define  my  impressions  with  the  accuracy  later 
observation  and  blessed  experience  have  enabled  me  to  paint  so 
faithfully. 

When  the  operation  was  over,  I  tiled  to  rise,  but  found  to  my 
dismay  that  I  was  too  weak  to  get  very  far,  the  accident  had  so  un- 
nerved me.     In  making  the  effort  I  nearly  fainted  again. 

**  If  you  will  allow  me,  Miss  Prior,  I  shall  be  happy  to  drive 
you  home.  I  have  only  one  other  visit  to  make  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  if  you  don't  mind  waiting,  I  will  call  for  you  when  it  is 
over.     I  don't  think  you  are  fit  to  walk,*'  he  added. 

I  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  offer,  saying,  "  I  felt  sure  my 
aunt  and  uncle  would  feel  grateful  for  his  kindness,*'  for  I  saw 
nothing  better  to  do. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  I  asked  Mrs.  O'Brien  who  he  was,  and 
must  give  her  reply  in  moderated  accents. 

'*  Why,  Miss,  he  is  Docther  Addison,  the  blessedef?t  man  in  the 
town,  glory  be  to  God  !  as  fine  a  man  as  ever  trod  in  shoe-leather; 
him  as  had  never  no  call  to  do  a  hand's  turn  of  work  when  he  was 
born  into  the  world,  as  the  old  housekeeper  told  mc,  who  comes  here 
when  things  are  wanting,  and  bought  a  pair  of  candlesticks  only 
last  week.  Well,  she  it  was  wh.o  told  me,  and  there  can  be  none  as 
knows  better,  seeing  she  brought  him  up  by  hand,  and  fine  trouble 
he  gave  her.  Well,  she  says  how  his  father  was  a  mighty  fine 
gentleman,  the  squire  of  some  place  a  good  ways  off  from  this,  who 
kept  his  hunters  and  his  hounds,  and  his  game-birds,  and  the 
blessed  Virgin  only  knows  what  beside,  and  spent  his  money  like  a 
real  gentleman  as  he  was.  Such  fine  eaten'  and  drinkin'  as  there 
was,  with  one  comin'  and  another  goin',  and  twenty  servants  in  the 
kitchen,  livin'  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  my  young  gentleman  here 
heir  to  it  all,  off  away  in  foreign  parts  takin'  his  pleasure,  with 
money  enough  and  to  spare  in  his  pockets,  and  his  mother  such  a 
sweet  lady — but  oh,  deary  me !  the  changes  in  families  as  never 
was  !  Only  to  think,  all  of  a  sudden,  when  the  young  man  was  at 
the  tip-top  of  his  enjoyment  upon  enjoyments,  the  old  gentleman 
dies,  and  when  it  came  to  be  seen  what  money  he  left,  never  a 
sixpence  was  there  to  be  had,  but  just  the  fine  lot  of  debts !  for  if 
he  had  been  spendin'  bis  money  like  a  real  gentleman  as  he  was,  it 
was  borrowin'  of  it  be  was  all  the  time  of  those  who  robbed  him 
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right  and  left,  and  the  whole  fine  estate  was  sold  up,  and  the  lady 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  young  gentleman  was  left  next  door 
to  a  beggar  on  the  world,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  rich  relation 
—-and  he  has  a  power  of  them — for  his  support ;  but  what  does  he 
do,  but  gather  up  the  small  bit  of  money  he  had  \^ft  and  learns  to 
be  a  docther,  aad  it  was  three  years  ago  he  came  here  and  bought  up 
old  Dr.  Maiden's  practice,  and  been  a  blessin*  to  the  place  ever 
eince;  but  here  he  is,  come  to  fetch  ye." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

**  Servant. — '  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington  presents  bia  humble  service  to 
you  ....  if  it  be  not  incouveuient  to  you,  he'll  come  and  wait  on  you.' 

**LovE. — *  Give  my  compliments  to  his  Lordship,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him.' "  Trip  to  Scarborough. 

1  REGARDED  him  with  fresh  interest  on  his  return.  Instead  of 
making  any  reply  to  his  polite  apologies  for  keeping  me  waiting,  I 
kept  silence,  thinking  he  reminded  me  of  a  verse  of  Scripture : 
**  And  the  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  it  beat  against  that  house ;  but  it  fell  not,  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock.*' 

I  might  be  deceivin;^  myself — who  does  not  at  times? — but 
I  thought,  '*  Here  is  a  good  man  and  true." 

Having  delivered  my  uncle's  message  at  last,  I  drove  home 
with  Mr.  Addison. 

I  think  we  both  felt  it  an  odd  sort  of  introduction,  for  neither 
of  us  found  our  powers  of  speech  until  we  came  within  sight  of 
my  uncle's  house ;  when  he  inquired  if  we  were  not  recent  arrivals 
in  Southport. 

**  Yes,"  I  replied;  **but  perhaps  you  will  come  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  my  aunt  and  uncle.  I  am  sure  they  will  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  prompt  assistance." 

Dolly,  who  was  at  the  window  as  we  drove  up,  told  me  after- 
wards she  thought  I  had  captured  the  much-looked-for  Colonel 
Domville,  that  we  were  all  expecting,  and  whom  I  used  to  laugh 
at,  as  the  "grandfather"  of  Dolly's  hopes,  when  I  remembered 
how  she  had  declared  she  would  marry  her  grandfather  even,  in 
order  to  escape  the  perpetual  martyrdom  of  Uncle  Worthington. 

My  aunt  became  alarmed  on  seeing  me  thus  accompanied,  and 
conjectured  rightly  that  some  accident  had  happened.  Accepting 
my  invitation  to  enter  and  be  introduced,  Mr.  Addison  followed  me 
into  the  dining-room.  I  felt  very  nervous  and  awkward,  but 
managed  to  tell  my  tale,  which  provoked  an  impatient  exclamation 
from  my  aunt  against  my  uncle. 
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**  I  am  so  unhappy  to  think  he  should  have  sent  you  into  such 
dangers.  You  shall  never  go  again.  He  has  no  idea  of  what  is 
right  \vhen  he  has  his  hobby  in  hand.'* 

She  then  turned  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  was  profuse  in  her  thanks. 
"So  very  fortunate  for  my  niece  that  you  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood !  though  I  am  f?orry — so  very  sorry  !— she  has  been  exposed  in 
such  a  place,  and  under  such  circumstances,  to  this  accident." 

**  I  think  it  is  nothing  that  need  alarm  you,"  he  replied ;  "she 
will  soon  be  well." 

Dolly,  at  this  point,  sailed  into  the  room.  She  was  always  on 
a  magnificent  scale  was  Dolly,  and  I  felt  very  proud  to  introduce 
my  handsome  pi«;ter  to  Mr.  Addison.  I  could  see  she  was  full  of 
curiosity  to  learn  who  he  was,  and  what  had  brought  him ;  so 
I  went  through  the  whole  again  for  her.  In  the  midst  of  my 
recital  my  uncle  walked  in,  asking  the  success  of  my  under- 
taking. 

"  Don't|inquire,"  I  replied  ;  *'  you  are  in  such  disgrace,  and  have 
nearly  been  the  death  of  me  !" 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  gentleman  whose  kindness 
has  been  of  so  much  service,"  said  my  aunt,  stiffly. 

Poor  Uncle  Worthingtou  was  profound  in  his  sorrow  for  having 
brought  me  into  trouble,  and  nearly  embraced  the  doctor  for  coming 
to  the  rescue. 

**  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you,  not  to  be  so 
ea.ger  after  antiquities !"  said  my  aunt  with  a  laugh,  as  she 
used  the  polished  long  word  to  conceal  his  mania  for  second-hand 
goods. 

'*  My  dear  lady,  every  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  he  can,"  replied  my  uncle,  stoutly,  who  was  not 
to  be  won  over  by  any  fine  phrases  or  polite  figures  of  speech,  and 
who  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  lay  bare  his  small  economies, 
had  not  my  aunt  wisely  changed  the  conversation. 

My  uncle  was  most  friendly  to  our  new  acquaintance,  and 
insisted  on  taking  him  upstairs  to  the  cabin  a  small  smoking-room 
in  which  he  kept  his  collection  of  Indian  curiosities. 

"I  declare,"  said  Dolly,  when  they  had  left  the  room,  **you 
have  had  a  most  romantic  adventure.  I  begin  to  think  /  had 
better  volunteer  to  go  in  quest  of  varnish  for  Uncle  Worthington 
for  the  future,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  become  the  heroine  of  an 
accident  equally  romantic." 

**  Barring  tiie  broken  crockery  and  sprained  wrist,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  which  is  anything  but  romantic." 

*  *  But  who  is  your  hero  ?"  she  inquired. 
"  A  very  good  yoimg  man,  I  am  sure,"  said  my  aunt,  ^^and 
skilful,  no  doubt." 
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I  then  narrated  Mrs.  O'Brien's  tale. 

"Quite  a  hero,  all  but  his  general  appearance!'*  said  Dolly, 
with  a  shrug.  She  had  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  adversity  in 
any  form  ;  and  I  knew  how  hopeless  it  was  to  try  and  convert  her 
on  this  point.  It  was  a  painful  weakness  with  her  to  gauge  people 
by  the  prosperity  of  their  circumstances :  she  could  only  assimilate 
with  the  rich  and  well-to-do. 

On  their  return  to  the  dining-room,  Mr.  Addison  expressed  his 
admiration  of  my  uncle's  collection  ;  the  various  West- Indian 
petrefactions  had  especially  pleased  him. 

**  I  haven't  unpacked  everything  yet,  but  when  I  have,  and  the 
cabin  is  in  order,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you,  sir,  to  a  friendly 
pipe,"  said  my  uncle,  delighted  ;  "  and  the  ladies  here,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  pleased  to  see  you  also.  Jane,  my  dear,  don't  forget  an 
extra  knife  and  fork  for  Mr.  Addison,  whenever  he  likes  to  come. 
Our  dinner  hour  is  two  o'clock  ;  any  time  you  are  passing  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  you.  I  make  the  invitation  a.s  I  want  it 
accepted.  We  are  plain  people,  sir,  living  in  a  plain  way,  late 
dinners  don't  agree  with  us ;  but  we  ehall  be  always  glad 
to  see  you  sit  to  our  early  one  when  you  like  to  come." 

Another  pin-prick  for  Dolly,  who  dislsked  our  quiet  mode  of 
life,  and  was  mortified  at  having  the  nakedness  of  the  land 
exposed  to  a  stranger. 

My  aunt,  however,  seconded  the  invitation,  adding  timidly — 
"  We  have  not  as  yet  required  the  professional  attendance  of 
anyone.    It  will  oblige  us  very  much  if  you  will  continue  the  treat- 
ment you  have  commenced." 

The  subject  of  all  these  attentions  was  beginning  to  feel  over- 
whelmed. He  did  not  say  very  much  ;  but  simply  thanking  my 
aunt  and  uncle  for  their  kind  and  cordial  invitation,  he  left, 
promising  to  call  again,  professionally,  in  a  few  days. 

Dolly  made  a  grimace  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  expressive  of 
her  relief,  and  then  helped  me  to  take  otf  my  bonnet,  while  my 
aunt  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  which  she  felt  sure  I  must  need 
aft^r  all  I  had  gone  through. 

Thus  engaged  we  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  wheels,  nor  did  we  see 
the  carriage  and  pair  which  drove  up ;  we  were  only  made  aware 
of  the  fact  by  our  flurrie<l,  inexperienced  housemaid,  who  was 
knocked  ofif  her  balance  by  the  unlooked-for  grandeur,  and  ran 
breathless  into  the  dining-room  to  know  what  she  was  to  do  with 
the  gentleman  in  question,  handing  me  his  card. 

*-0h,  Dolly!"  I  exclaimed,  ''  the  long-looked-for  has  come  at 
last.     It  is  Colonel  Domville,  my  dear  !" 

'*  You  don't  say  sol''  cried  my  aunt  aud  sister  in  one  breath. 
^  Show  him  up  to  the  drawing-room." 
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We  had  talked  so  much  about  him,  and  had  moreover  gromi  to 
connect  him  so  continually  in  our  minds  with  our  mysterious 
annuity,  that  his  advent  possessed  no  small  interest  for  us, 
especially  for  Dolly,  who,  I  fancy,  hoped  to  find  in  him  the  possible 
Perseus  who  would  free  her  from  her  rock-bound  sphere  of  fashion, 
to  one  of  greater  scope,  adorned  with  wealth  and  power. 

**Is  my  cap  straight?'*  said  Aunt  Jane,  giving  it  a  becoming 
little  pat,  and  putting  herself  into  position. 

**  You  are  beautiful  !*'  said  Dolly.  *'Dont  delay,  dear  Aunt 
Jane  ;  it  is  so  rude  to  keep  him  waiting  !  You  won't  come,  will 
you,  Mim?'* 

*'  No,  thank  yon,  dear.  I  have  had  adventures  enough  for  one 
day.  I  might  faint  again,  or  do  something  equally  absurd — it 
is  your  turn  now,'*  I  said,  depositing  myself  comfortably  on 
the  sofa. 

My  aunt  had  gone,  but  Dolly  remained  just  for  a  moment 
to  say — 

'*  Oh,  Mim,  dear  ;  I  wonder  what  he  is  like  1" 

Poor  Dolly  !  she  was  evidently  thinking  of  him  in  the  light  of 
a  "grandfather." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Amanda. — *  Does  not  your  Lordship  love  readiug,  then  ?* 
''  JiORD  For.—'  Oh,  pa«»sionately,  Madam  I' " 

A  Trip  to  SrarborovjjJi. — Sueridan. 

He  remained  fully  half-an-hour,  and  then,  warned  by  his  heavy 
tread,  I  placed  myself  in  a  convenient  position  to  observe  his  depar, 
ture. 

A  tall,  thin  figure,  spectacles,  straggling  whiskers  inclining  to 
grey,  moustaches  of  the  same,  were  all  that  the  passing  glance  I 
caught  allowed  me  to  take  in,  as  he  crossed  the  gravel  walk  and 
reached  the  shrubbery  which  liid  him  from  sight. 

Dolly  at  that  moment  came  blushing  into  the  room,  followed  by 
my  aunt. 

**  Oh,  Mim,"  she  exclaimed ;  **  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us. 
I  never  saw  such  distinguished  manners  in  my  life  !  Hadn't  he. 
Aunt  Jane?" 

"  Yes,  my  love,  a  perfect  gentleman,"  replied  my  aunt,  in  a 
subdued  voice  and  look,  as  if  still  under  the  influence  of  his  exces- 
sive superiority. 

"And  so  clever!"  continued  Dolly,  with  enthusiasm;  **his 
manner  of  speech  so  refined  and  elegant,  full  of  quotations." 

"Yes,"  echoed  my  aunt,  who.=50  conversation,  I  suspect,  never 
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exceeded  that  moaysyllable  iq  the  preseace  of  so  much  kaowlelge; 
for  she  was  a  sweet,  simple  soul,  whose  reverence  for  learaiuj  was 
£ar  in  advance  of  her  possession  of  the  same. 

**  I  declare,"  said  Dolly,  "  that  if  he  talks  always  as  he  did  to- 
day,  I  must  begin  to  read  up  and  improve  ray  mind.  I  never  saw 
such  a  place  as  this  ;  one  never  seems  to  see  a  review  of  any  kinl.  I 
have  not  read  the  SapieiU  since  I  left  Miss  Johnstono*s." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  talked  like  the  Sapient  /  How  you 
must  have  enjoyed  his  conversation,'*  I  remarked  with  a  Liu^ii. 

**  Don't  be  a  quiz,  Miss  Mim,"  said  Dolly,  who  was  thereby 
remmded  of  the  trouble  Miss  Johnstone  used  to  have  to  induce  her 
to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  her  said  mind.  "  We  must  show  him 
some  attention,  must  we  not?"  she  inquired  of  my  aunt,  looking 
doubtful  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done. 

"Of  course,  my  love,"  said  my  aunt,  with  equal  hesitation,  for 
we  all  felt  that  Uncle  Worthington,  with  his  plain  manners  and 
boasted  plain  living,  would  be  such  an  utter  incongruity  by  the 
side  of  this  exquisite  that  to  amalgamate  them,  without  an  explosion, 
would  require  no  ordinary  tact. 

"  Dous  he  remain  long  in  Southport  ?" 

**  Six  weeks  or  more,  I  think  he  said — did  he  not,  Aunt  Jane?" 

**  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt,  leaving  the  room. 

**  And  where  is  ho  staying  ?" 

**At  the  *  Grand  Hotel;'  he  has  taken  a  suite  of  room^,  and 
lives  there  en  prince  with  a  black  servant  as  his  valet.  I  wish  you 
had  seen  him." 

**  Of  course,  I  saw  him,  I  should  not  have  been  a  true  daughter 
of  our  beloved  mother  Eve  if  I  had  not  watched  to  see  him  pass. 
He  was  exquisite ;  but  what  did  he  think  of  you  is  more  to  the 
point." 

*'I  think  he  was  delighted,"  said  Aunt  Jane, on  her  return,  having 
heard  my  remark.  **  I  am  sure  I  thought  he  would  have  sat  on 
for  ever,  he  seemed  so  pleased;  and,  indeed,  I  don't  wonder,  for 
your  sister  has  such  charming  manners,  and  entertained  him  as  if 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  in  state  and  hold  drawing-rooms  all 
her  life  ;  but  then  I  am  not  surprised  at  her  being  inspired  on  this 
occasion.  Colonel  Domville's  conversation  was  so  improving.  He 
gave  us  a  description  of  his  journey  in  such  beautiful  language.  It 
was  like  reading  a  book,  wasn't  it,  dear?— tell  Mary  all  about  it, 
for  I  must  go." 

•'Well,  Dolly,  begin." 

*'To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mim  dear,  I  don't  remember  much  of 
what  he  said,  although  I  was  so  delightful,  as  Aunt  Jane  says;  for  I 
was  thinking  all  the  while  vvhat  a  horrible  contretemps  it  would  be 
if  Uncle  Worthington  were  to  walk  in,  as  he  did  this  morning,  and 
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embrace  the  Colonel  with   the  gusto  he  observed  towards  your 
medical  man  !  I  don't  think  I  could  have  survived  it.'* 

*'I  declare  poor  Uncle  Worthington  is  a  regular  sworil  of 
Damocles  over  your  fasliionable  head,  Dolly.'* 

**  I  should  think  so !  I  don't  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  him 
while  Colonel  Domville  is  here.  I  wish  to  goodness  he  would  take 
to  papering  the  attics — he  talks  of  doing  so ;  that  would  keep  him 
upstairs,  and  out  of  our  sight,  for  some  time." 

'*  Except  if  he  happened  to  want  fresh  paper  and  paste,  and 
then  he  would  call  us  all  to  help  him  to  get  it.  How  I  should 
enjoy  it,  some  day,  when  Colonel  Domville  was  calling  and 
talking  beautifully  like  the  Sapient,  to  see  Uncle  Worthington  put 
his  head  into  the  drawing-room  and  say,  *  Here,  Dolly,  my  dear, 
just  ask  them  to  make  me  a  little  more  paste.'  Can't  I  picture 
your  anguish  and  the  well-bred  stare  of  your  fashionable  Colonel  ?" 

*'  I  think  you  are  horribly  cruel  to  make  so  light  of  my  suflfer. 
higs,"  she  cried. 

"  And  I  thick  you  e([ually  mean  to  be  ashamed  of  your  uncle," 
I  answered  wrrmly. 

**Now,  Mim,  don't  talk  non.^en^o,  and  don't  begin  to  moralise. 
All  that  sort  of  stuff  sounds  admirable  in  a  book,  but  I  defy  you  not 
to  feel  the  awkwardness  of  it  in  real  life  ;  for  social  miseries  cannot 
be  lightly  ignored — they  are  as  acute  to  bear  as  any  others, 
especially  for  us,  come  as  strangers  to  a  fresh  phuo  and  wanting  the 
best  society.  A  man  like  Uncle  Worthington  stamps  us  at  once  as 
second-rate  people.  Only  princes  and  millionaires  can  afford  to 
indulge  in  such  eccentricities,  and  hear  them  called  by  that  name," 
she  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders  with  all  a  Frenchwoman's 
animation. 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by  second-rate  people?  Is  not  every 
one  in  the  world  second-rate  to  the  person  abos'o  them  in  the  social 
scaler' 

*'  Do  be  quiet,  and  don't  weary  me  with  reflections.  Society  is 
society ;  all  I  want  is  to  get  it,  and  not  to  define  it.  At  present  J 
am  browsing  on  a  mountain  of  dulness.  We  have  beeahere  I  don't 
know  how  many  weeks  and  never  been  a^^ked  to  a  party  yet,  and 
never  shall,  as  lonsc  J^s  Uncle  Worthington  continues  to  make  such 
a  sign-boanl  of  himself.     No  wonder  people  are  frightenetl." 

**  There  you  are  wrong;  for  Mrs.  Baines  has  asked  us  to  her 
At  Home  on  the  twentieth  of  June.  Now  that  will  be  a  capital 
introduction!" 

"You  don't  say  so!  Why,  when  did  it  come?"  said  Dolly, 
brightening  up  considerably.  "  Only  a  fortnight  from  this !  Why, 
Aunt  Jane,"  she  said,  addressing  my  aunt,  who  had  returned  again 
to  the  room,  **  you  never  told  me  of  Mrs.  Baines's  invitation  !" 
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"  I  fixrgot  to  do  80,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moruing  and  all  that  we 
have  gone  through ;  but  I  left  it  open  on  the  mriting.table  for  any 
one  to  see.     Did  you  think  of  answering  it  for  me,  Mary  V 

**  No  ;  I  did  not  know  if  it  would  be  accepted." 

"Accepted !  Of  course  !**  exclaimed  Dolly.  **  I  hear  she  gives 
the  best  parties  in  Southport.  You  only  meet  the  very  nicest 
people  at  her  house.  Quite  the  best  introduction  we  could  have. 
We  must  think  about  our  dresses,  Mim  ;  let  them  be  different.  I 
hate  sisters  who  go  about  labelled  such,  in  livery.  I  wish  I  had  a 
pair  of  handsome  bracelets;"  she  said  thoughtfully,  looking  down 
at  the  soft,  round,  well-formed  arms  that  needed  no  embellishing. 
"Have  we  any  money,  Mim?  you  are  the  cashier— enough  to  buy 
us  each  a  pair  of  bracelets  V 

**Tou  need  not  go  to  any  expense  for  jewels,'*  said  my  aunt. 
"I  have  all  your  poor  mother's  in  my  charge,  to  divide  between 
you.  She  left  them  with  me  ;  so  beautifully  arranged,  each  article 
naarked  with  your  respective  names.  I  did  not  like  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  jewel-case  while  travelling  about,  so  left  it  with 
oar  banker  during  my  absence  abroad." 

"  Do  send  for  it,"  interrupted  Dolly. 

"  I  brought  it  with  me  when  we  came  from  London,  and  have  it 
now  upstairs.  I  was  waiting  for  some  such  opportunity  as  the 
present,  before  opening  it,  as  there  is  something  so  inexpressibly 
painful  to  me  in  displacing  the  articles  a  loving  hand,  long  dead, 
was  the  last  to  touch.  You  are  young,  my  dears,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect you  to  feel  as  I  do  about  this  ;  but  you  will  find  that  as 
you  grow  older,  past  memories,  instead  of  being  forgotten,  become 
Baored.     Come  with  me  now,  and  I  will  give  them  to  you." 

We  went  to  her  bedroom,  where,  unlocking  her  wardrobe,  she 
brought  out  a  large  jewel-case  with  leather  case  and  strap.  Sealing 
herself  on  a  sofa  she  placed  it  on  the  table  before  her,  while  we 
stood  on  either  side  watching  her.  As  she  put  the  key  in  the 
lock,  I  can  distinctly  recollect  feeling  a  peculiar  shiver  pass  all 
through  my  frame  which  made  me  turn  faint  and  sick. 

**  What  is  it,  dear?"  said  Dolly,  who  caught  sight  of  my  face. 
"Wait  a  little.  Aunt  Jane.  I  don't  think  Mim  feels  very  well," 
before  I  had  time  to  reply  she  had  dashed  from  the  room  to  fetch 
some  wine. 

**0h,  Aunt  Jane,"  I  cried;  *Mo  you  remember  when  poor 
mamma  died  how  cold  she  was,  and  how  I  clung  to  her  ?  She 
came  just  now  and  touched  me,  I  think,  for  I  felt  the  same  cold 
feeling  I  had  then.  It  was  as  if  she  had  put  two  icy  hands  across 
my  eyes  to  keep  me  from  seeing  for  ever." 

**  You  poor  thing,  it  is  only  fancy,"   said  my  aunt,  kindly. 
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**  Your  accident  this  morning  has  iinaorvel  y3u  ;  you  were  on  the 
point  of  fainting  again  very  likelj.*' 

I  made  no  reply,  but  I  knew  that  I  had  not  fainted  ;  and  that 
my  present  sensations  were  by  no  means  a  repetition  of  the  morn- 
ing's experience. 

I  took  a  sip  of  the  wine  which  Dolly  now  brought,  and  then  my 
aunt  opened  the  case. 

It  was,  as  she  had  said,  a  mournful  sij^ht ;  everything  was  so 
neatly  arranged,  and  marked  with  our  diifercnt  names,  that  we 
paused  for  a  long  while  not  daring  to  displace  them;  it  seemed 
such  a  sacrilege  to  do  so,  as  we  recalled  who  it  was  that  had  laid  each 
article,  which  thus  had  rested  through  the  long  years  past  in 
its  silent  grave. 

We  stood  so  long  waiting  and  looking  that  my  aunt  said, 
"  Well,  dears,  what  do  you  wish  ?" 

'*  I  think  we  would  rather  you  took  them  out  and  divided 
them,"  said  Dolly. 

Giving  a  little  sigh,  she  did  as  requested.  '*  I  think  you  had 
better  have  new  cases  made^  for  this  has  a  destiny  to  fulfil  which  I 
will  not  speak  of  now,  except  to  tell  you  that  it  was  your  mother's 
wish  you  should  not  have  it  after  the  jewels  had  been  removed." 

"What  is  this?"  I  inquired,  as  I  touched  a  silver  button  at  the 
back,  near  the  hinges. 

"The  spring,  my  dear.  It  unlocks  a  secret  drawer — no  need 
to  open  it— it  contains  no  jewels."  Putting  my  hand  aside,  and 
quickly  closing  the  lid,  she  restored  the  box  to  its  case,  while  we 
sat  staring  at  the  two  small  heaps  which  lay  before  us. 

Dolly  had  her  bracelets,  so  had  I.  We  should  never  want  for 
jewels  again,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

**  What  a  beautiful  ring!"  exclaimed  Dolly,  as  she  selected 
from  my  heap  a  glittering  diamond  hoop.  **It  was  the  one  our 
poor  mother  wore — don't  you  remember?" 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  she  wore  it  up  to  the  day  of  her  death,"  said 
Aunt  Jane.  **  I  removed  it  after  she  was  dead  ;  but 'she  told  me 
where  it  was  to  be  put,  and  who  it  was  for;  so  I  had  no  diflBculty  in 
finding  the  vacant  spot  which  was  left  with  Mary's  name  upon  it." 

*•  It  is  too  beautiful  for  me  ever  to  wear,"  I  said  with  a  shiver. 

"It  would  be  out  of  place  now,"  said  my  aunt,  who  was  a 
preacher  of  simplicity  to  girls ;  *'  but  keep  it  until  you  are  married. 
Dolly,  I  see,  has  her  emerald  ;  it  was  given  to  your  poor  mother  by 
an  old  friend  of  our  family  as  a  wedding  gift." 

*'  And  who  gave  her  this  ?"  I  said,  holding  up  the  diamond. 
•*It  must  have  been  given  ta  her  after  her  marriage,  as  I  don't 
remember  it  among  her  wedding  gifts.  Your  father,  of  course— whp 
else  should  give  itV'j 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

''  Mrs.  Hardcastle. — '  I  vow, since  innoculation  began, there  u  nosach  thing 
to  be  seen  as  a  pkin  woman  ;  so  one  mui^t  di-es^  a  little  particular,  or  one 
may  escape  in  a  crowd.  *  "  >>hf  St'^oj*^  to  Coiiqu,(r, 

A  FEW  mornings  later,  while  ray  aunt  and  Dolly  were  on  a 
Fhnpping  expedition,  Mr.  Addison  paid  his  professional  visit. 

I  felt  awkward  at  having  to  receive  him  alono.  So  unused  was  I 
to  the  society  of  gentlemen,  that  I  experienced  an  amount  of  nervous- 
ness in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  that  would  have  been  laughable 
had  it  not  been  such  a  painful  matter  to  me.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Addison  was  about  the  best  person  I  could  have  met  to  make  me 
forget  my  shyness. 

I  was  reading  when  he  entered,  and  as  my  back  was  towards  the 
door  I  attributed  the  heavy  footstep  to  my  uncle,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion,  keeping  my  eyes  upon  my  book,  until  I  was  startled  by  seeing 
Mr.  Addison  before  me. 

**  Your  nerves  are  still  out  of  order,  I  sco,  Miss  Prior.*' 

'*Pray  forgive  me/*  I  stammcral.  *'Jt  was  stupid  of  the 
servant  not  to  announce  you." 

**  Don't  apologise  ;  how  you  are  trembling !"  and  as  he  spoke 
he  placed  his  chair  at  a  little  distance.  He  saw  that  I  was  in  no 
condition  to  be  professionally  cross-examined,  so  he  wisely  waited 
until  I  was  more  composed. 

**  I  am  sorry  my  aunt  and  sister  are  not  at  home.  Shall  I  call 
my  uncle?"     I  felt  as  if  I  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do. 

**  Don't  trouble  your  uncle,"  he  said  ;  **  I  cannot  remain  very 
long." 

"  And  the  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew :"  why  would  those  words  keep  haunting  me  as  I  looked  at 
him? 

**Now,  Miss  Prior,  if  you  are  ready  I  shoulJ  like  to  examine 
your  wrist." 

I  held  it  out,  and  as  he  began  undoing  the  bandage  I  said: 
**  Do  you  think  my  wrist  will  be  well  by  the  twentieth  of  June  ? 
I  should  like  it  to  be,  for  I  want  to  go  to  Mrs.  Baiues's  party." 

**  I  must  try  and  make  it  well  for  you,  in  that  case.     You  are 
the  second  person   this  morning  who   has  spoken   to  me  about 
the  twentieth,  and  hoped  they  would  be  well  onou^^h  to  go  to  Mrs 
Baines's  party." 

'*  Indeed!" 

**  Yes ;  one  of  the  numerous  visitors  to  Southport  at  this  season, 
made  the  same  remark.     He  is  staving  at  the  Grand  Hotel." 
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**Is  his  Dnme  Colonel  Domville?"  T  inquired,  gro\?iDg  in- 
terested. 

**  No,  though,  strangely  onou<;li,  lie  is  a  Colonel.  He  gave  me 
his  card — by  the  way,  I  think  1  have  it  in  my  pocket ;"  and  he  drew 
forth  a  card,  hnnding  it  to  ine,  on  which  T  read  : 

** Colonel  Adrian  Stanhoje,  Clyndeu  Hall.*'  My  interest  fell 
at  once  ;  and  I  returned  the  card  without  remark. 

**  A  very  good  style  of  man,'*  he  continued.  *'His  sister  is 
with  him.  Miss  Stanhope  is  an  elderly  lady,  but  not  old.  I  like 
them  both  very  much. 

He  kept  throwing  out  the?e  remarks  as  he  wound  the  bandage 
round  my  wrist.     His  mind  was  evidentally  running  on  them. 

**  Is  Colonel  Stanhope  very  ill  V 

**  No ;  not  very,  or  rather  in  a  perpetual  state  of  invalidism — a 
valetudinarian,  in  fact.  They  have  come  here  for  the  summer,  and 
are  friends  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Baines.  My  introduction  was  purely 
accidental,  as  I  am  not  a  fashionable  doctor— I  hope  you  don't 
object,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  **  I  happened  to  be  in  the  Hotel 
when  they  were  sending  for  a  doctor  in  all  directions,  and  Miss 
Stanhope  begged  I  would  prescribe  for  her  brother;  this  is  the 
history  of  my  acquaintance  with  them.  And  now  I  think  your 
wrist  will  do  until  I  can  liberate  it  finally." 

'*  Ah!"  said  my  uncle,  coming  into  the  room,  looking  pleased 
to  see  him.  **  How  do  you  do  ?  and  how  is  my  poor  little  victim  1 
I  am  longing  for  a  cabinet  to  put  all  my  odds.and.ends  of  curiosi- 
ties in,  but  I  have  not  plucked  up  courage  to  visit  the  scene  of 
Mary's  disaster ;  however,  if  you  are  walking  I  don't  mind  going 
under  your  shelter  a  part  of  the  way  ;  if  you  will  just  wait  one 
moipent  I  will  be  with  you.'' 

"  Your  uncle  manages  to  amuse  himself,!  see."  said  Mr.  Addison. 

*•  Yes  ;  ho  is  always  busy  about  something  or  another." 

"  A  sensible  man ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  good 
honest  hard  work— thank  God,  I  have  lived  to  find  that  out. 
Here  he  comes — I  must  wish  you  good-bye,"  he  said,  rising,  and 
they  left  together. 

"  So  you  have  had  a  visit  from  your  medical  man,"  cried  Dolly, 
with  one  of  her  bright  laughs,  when  she  returned.  **  We  met  him 
with  Uncle  Worthington.  By  theway,Mira,  you  should  have  told  him 
to  call  when  your  aunt  and  sister  were  at  home ;  but  of  course  you 
forgot  to  do  80.  There  ai-e  no  flirts,  my  dear,  so  dangerous  as  quiet 
ones,  remember  I  They  undermine  the  citadel ;  now,  I  prefer  a 
storming  party.^' 

•'Mr.  Addison  does  not  seem  to  me  the  sort  of  man  likely  to 
be  undermined  or  stormed,"  said  I ;  **  in  either  case  be  is  at  your 
disposal," 
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**  I  would  rather  be  excused,'*  paid  Dolly,  with  a  grimace. 
"But  oh,  Mim,  what  do  you  think?  Mrs.  Baines  has  invited 
Colonel  Domville  for  the  twentieth." 

**Do  you  intend  storming  that  fortress,  if  it  be  such]  From 
what  I  have  heard  I  think  the  outworks  have  fallen  aire  tdy." 

**  I  hope  they  have,"  she  answered,  naively.  "Bat  joking 
apart,  Mim,  he  is  very  clever,  and  has  an  excellent  position." 

''  And  how  charming  to  spend  your  days  talking  like  the  Sapient 
Review  for  the  rest  of  your  life !" 

**  What  idiots  we  are  to  be  chattering  like  this  I"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  gay  laugh,  as  she  tripped  out  of  the  room  humming  the 
old  song,  which  she  paraphras^  thus  : 

"  What  care  I  liow  tine  be  be, 
If  be  be  not  fine  for  rae," 

while  I  was  summoned  to  the  drawing-room  to  see  Mrs.  Freeman, 
oar  neighbour,  who  had  called  to  ask  how  I  was,  having  heard 
of  ray  accident. 

She  was  a  kind,  aeary-looking  little  woman,  who  secnricJ  as  if 
life  was  a  hard  text,  out  of  which  she  was  for  ever  trying  to  make  a 
good  sermon.  She  interested  me  so  much  that  we  soon  became 
very  friendly,  and  I  often  went  to  sit  an  hour  with  her." 

"  We  shall  meet  you  at  the  Baines's  party?"  I  said,  after  she 
had  been  with  me  some  time. 

**  No  ;  we  do  not  visit,  although  Mr.  Baices  is  our  clergyman. 
I  bave  found  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  at  present,  on  earth  is 
decidedly  exclusive.  It  likes  to  be  sure  that  you  are  well-born 
and  well-bred,  or  else  have  the  equivalent  in  your  purse,  before  it 
extends  you  its  hospitality ;  unless  you  happen  to  belong  to  the 
very  poor,  when  of  course  you  can  share  in  the  tea-and-cake  recep- 
tions of  the  schoolrooms,  where  the  people  sit,  and  the  pastor  stands 
and  all  is  distinct. 

**  Are  you  not  severe  ?"  I  suggested. 

'*  Possibly,  and  yet  I  am  but  giving  you  my  experience.  I  trust 
you  may  be  more  fortunate  in  yours." 

Poor  Mrs.  Freeman,  the  society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
evidently  not  been  very  kind  to  her,  and  I  soon  learnt  who  was  the 
chief  offender,  as  she  remarked  presently.  **You  are  sure  to 
encounttr  a  certain  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  at  Mrs.  Baines's  party ;  she  is 
the  widow  of  a  general  officer,  and  introduces  the  parade  ground 
into  society.  Her  vocation  in  Southport  is  to  take  the  command 
of  the  cliques,  and  no  one  is  suffered  to  passes  current  without  the 
certificate  of  her  approval." 

"How  absurd  I" 

••  Yes,  but  instructive  and  amusing  at  the  same  time.     She  is  a 
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distinct  sj:)ecimen  of  a  woman,  and  a  good  illustration  of  the  vast 
amount  of  Jittlene?s  to  be  met  with  in  smalUbig  people." 

*'  Yes,  it  is  wonderful  how  tenacious  some  are  about  their  dignity, 
which  can  never  suffer  but  from  themselves." 

**  A  platitude,  my  dear  girl,  that  all  are  ready  to  admit,  but  few 
to  act  upon  ;  you  must  beware  of  platitudes." 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  I  mean  that  people  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  ritual  of 
certain  truths  that  their  deep  senfe  is  lost  in  sounds  that  convey 
no  meaning  beyond  the  acknowledged  fact  that  they  have  become 
platitudes  to  which  we  all  assent,  but  never  heed." 

"  Shall  we  have  any  dancing  at  Mrs.  Baines's  ?  I  am  longing 
for  a  dance!" 

**  I  fear  not ;  the  weak  brethren  have  to  be  considered  in  a 
clergyman's  house." 

.  *'Weak  brethren!"  I  exclaimed,  laughing.     "What  are  they 
like?" 

"  I  can't  Fay — for  I  never  saw  one.  lu'lividually  most  people 
profess  themselves  proof  against  all  teaiptalion,  but  abstain  from 
certain  harmless  amusements  on  account  of  the  weak  brethren.  I 
am  rather  curious,  therefore,  to  see  one  ;  or  to  know  if  the  brother 
exists  that  ever  owned  to  a  weakness  that  would  not  yield  some 
self-complacency  in  owning  it,"  she  said,  smiling  as  she  rose  to  leave, 
making  mo  promise  to  see  her  as  soon  as  I  could  after  our  party 
was  over. 

At  lci»oth  the  day  of  the  twentieth  arrived.  To  my  aunt*8 
vexation.  Uncle  Worthington  announced  his  intention  of  staying  at 
home  that  evening.     After  much  expostulation  he  only  said — 

"If  you  expect  me  to  go  to  such  balderdash  as  an  At  Home, 
you  are  very  much  mistaken.  If  any  one  will  come  and  take  me 
as  I  am  ["  Heaven  forbid  !"  muttered  Dolly],  and  have  a  game  of 
whist,  I  shall  be  happy  to  welcome  them ;  but  I'll  see  them  at  Old 
Harry's  first  before  I  go  and  dress  up  to  spend  an  evening  to  talk 
bosh,  so  understand  that  at  once.  As  long  as  the  girls  want  to  go 
they  can,  and  you  are  free  to  take  them ;  but  I  mean  to  stay  at 
home." 

*' Come  only  this  once,"  pleaded  my  aunt,  *'as  it  is  our  first 
party ;  what  excuse  can  I  make  for  you  ?  You  are  in  perfect 
health." 

**  Say  the  truth,  my  dear,  that  I  prefer  a  chapter  out  of  Swift, 
Shakespeare,  or  Sterne,  if  I  want  amusement,  and  to  sit  at  home  with 
my  pipe  in  my  comfortable  cabin  up  aloft,  to  seeing  a  lot  of  men 
and  women,  dressed  and  undressed,  making  fools  of  themselves, 
pretending  to  be  very  polite  and  fond  of  each  other,  when  they  are 
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ready  to  cut  each  other's  characters,  if  not  throats,  at  the  smallest 
notice.*' 

As  his  obstinacy  on  this  point  was  not  to  be  overcome  we  were 
forced  to  go  without  him. 

Dolly  and  I  were  immensely  interested  in  each  other's 
appearance  this  evening  when  the  ceremony  of  dressing  took  place, 
— she  in  pink,  I  in  white. 

"  Truly  you  are  bom  to  carry  all  before  you — you  look 
splendid !"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  genuine  burst  of  admiration  as  I 
finished  assisting  her. 

"Thank  you,  dear,"  she  f^aid  quietly,  taking  it  as  her  due. 
"  Now  let  me  help  you." 

After  a  few  finishing  touches,  she  said,  "Yes,  you  will  do; 
•*  I  like  your  dress  extremely  ;  there  is  a  decided  air  of  superiority 
about  it  that  will  carry  off  the  palm.  Be  prepared  to  create  a 
sensation,  my  child." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense!  you  make  me  feel  miserable ;  I  never 
could  make  friends  with  people  at  first." 

*'  I  di'hrt  ta-k  al^out  3'our  making  friends  :  I  simply  said  you 
would  create  a  sensation,  a  pleasing  flutter  of  hope  and  surprise." 

*'  Don't  forget  your  music,"  said  my  aunt  to  me,  at  that 
moment  entering  the  room. 

**Butmy  wrist!"  I  exclaimed,  glad  to  escape  the  ordeal  of  a 
public  performance. 

**  Dolly  will  accompany  you." 

** Of  course,  I  will;  I  wouldn't  have  you  leave  your  music 
behind  for  worlds.  But  before  we  go  I  wish  to  remicd  you,  my 
beloved  friends,  that  if  you  have  occasion  to  address  me  in  public 
this  evening,  which  no  doubt  you  will,  that  the  name  I  received  at 
my  baptism,  when  I  promised  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  wicked  world — a  promise,  I  am  happy  to  think,  no  one  ever  seems, 
or  is  expected,  to  keep,  by  the  way — was  Medora,  not  Dolly,  as  in 
tender  moments  you  are  wont  to  call  me  ;"  and  she  finished  off  with 
a  low  bow.  After  a  hearty  laugh  at  her  dramatic  action  and 
request  we  started  for  Mrs.  Baines's  At  Home. 
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TURKEY: 

ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES 
BY    THE    EDITOR. 

PART  V. 

MAMMALIA. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  appeared  less  peiantic  to  have  headed  this 
chapter — quadrupeds — more  especially  as  such  are  what  we  have 
really  in  view ;  but  as  the  monkey  and  bat  tribes — the  quadrumana 
and  the  cheiroptera— cannot  precisely  be  said  to  be  quadrupeds,  yet 
come  among  the  mammals,  or  mammiferse,  there  was  no  help  for  it 
but  to  adopt  the  more  comprehensive  heading. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  hii^rher  organised  mammals,  the  monkey, 
tribe,  one  species  is  tA-ice  noticed  in  the  OIJ  Testimjnt  (I  Kings 
X,  22 ;  and  2  Chron.  ix.  21)  under  the  name  of  koph,  whence  the 
**  kupos  "  of  the  Septuagint,  and  **  cephus  **  of  the  Romans.  But 
as  this  animal  is  associated  in  both  cases  with  thoukiim,  rendered 
*  peacocks  '  in  our  version,  but,  from  the  prehensile  meaning  of  the 
word,  more  probably  parrots — it  is  also  most  probable  that  in 
both  cases  animals  are  alluded  to  which  were  brought  from  Ophir, 
in  Southern  Africa,  by  the  fleet  of  Tarshish. 

There  are,  however,  traditions  of  the  existence  of  a  large  ape  or 
baboon  in  the  jungle  of  the  lower  Euphrates  or  Tigris ;  and  Mr. 
Rich  notices  the  satyrs  of  the  desert  in  his  ''Memoir  on  the 
Ruins  of  Babylon,"  p.  30  ;  but  such  an  animal  was  not  met  with 
or  heard  of  during  the  exploration  of  those  two  rivers.  Supposing 
it  to  have  been  once  a  tenant  of  the  Mesopotamian  wilderness,  which 
is  for  from  unlikely,  the  untractable  and  brutal,  yet  semi-human 
character  of  the  whole  genus  would  indeed  be  sufficient  to  sanction 
the  Arabic  name  "  saadan,"  and  the  Hebrew  "  sadim,**  indicating 
satyr  of  the  desert.  Mr.  Rich  says  his  informants  called  them 
*'  Said  **  or  **Sayyid  Assad;"  and  he  adds,  they  are  found  in  the 
woods  near  Semava^  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  This  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  case,  for  the  Arabian  ape  or  baboon  {Macacus  Arablcus), 
a  species  nearly  allied  to  Cynocephahis  hamadryas,  on  the  one 
handy  and  to  Macacua  Silenus  on  the  other — all  three,  powerful, 
fierce,  and  libidinous  animals,  is  said  to  be  met  with  from  the  Straits 
of  Bab.el-Mandeb,  through  Southern  Arabia  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  species  is  all  the  less  solicitous 
jibout  the  vicinity  of  trees,  as  it  is  armed  with  powerful  canines ; 


exceeded  that  monysyllable  in  the  preseace  of  so  much  kaowlelge; 
for  she  was  a  sweet,  simple  soul,  whose  reverence  for  learaiuj  was 
£ar  in  advance  of  her  possession  of  the  same. 

**  I  declare,"  said  Dolly,  "  that  if  he  talks  always  as  he  did  to- 
day, I  must  begin  to  read  up  and  improve  ray  mind.  I  never  saw 
such  a  place  as  this  ;  one  never  seems  to  see  a  review  of  any  kind.  I 
have  not  read  the  Sapient  since  I  left  Miss  Johnstone's.*' 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  talked  like  the  Sapient  /  How  you 
must  have  enjoyed  his  conversation,"  I  remarked  with  a  l.ui^'h. 

*'  Don't  be  a  quiz,  Miss  Mim,"  said  Dolly,  who  was  thereby 
reminded  of  the  trouble  Miss  Johnstone  used  to  have  to  induce  her 
to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  her  said  mind.  *'  We  must  show  him 
some  attention,  must  we  not?"  she  inquired  of  my  aunt,  looking 
doubtful  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done. 

"Of  course,  my  love,"  said  my  aunt,  with  ecjual  hesitation,  for 
we  all  felt  that  Uncle  Worthington,  with  his  plain  manners  and 
boasted  plain  living,  would  be  such  an  utter  incongruity  by  the 
side  of  this  exquisite  that  to  amalgamate  them,  without  an  explosion, 
would  require  no  ordinary  tact. 

"  Dotts  he  remain  long  in  Southport?" 

**  Six  weeks  or  more,  I  think  he  said — did  he  not,  Aunt  Jane]" 

**  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt,  leaving  the  room. 

**  And  where  is  he  staying  ?" 

**At  the  *  Grand  Hotel;*  he  has  taken  a  suite  of  room?,  and 
lives  there  en  prince  wilh  a  Uack  servant  as  his  valet.  I  wish  you 
bad  seen  him." 

**  Of  course,  I  saw  him,  I  should  not  have  been  a  true  daughter 
of  our  beloved  mother  Eve  if  I  had  not  watched  to  see  him  pass. 
He  was  exquisite ;  but  what  did  he  think  of  you  is  more  to  the 
point." 

**I  think  he  was  delighted,"  said  Aunt  Jane, on  her  return,  having 
heard  my  remark.  **  I  am  sure  I  thought  he  would  have  sat  on 
for  ever,  he  seemed  so  pleased;  and,  indeed,  I  don't  wonder,  for 
your  sister  has  such  charming  manners,  and  entertained  him  as  if 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  in  state  and  hold  drawing-rooms  all 
her  life  ;  but  then  I  am  not  surprised  at  her  being  inspired  on  this 
occasion.  Colonel  Domville's  conversation  was  so  improving.  He 
gave  us  a  description  of  his  journey  in  such  beautiful  language.  It 
was  like  reading  a  book,  wasn't  it,  dear?— tell  Mary  all  about  it, 
for  I  must  go." 

'•Well,  Dolly,  begin." 

*'To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mim  dear,  I  don't  remember  much  of 
what  he  said,  although  I  was  so  delightful,  as  Aunt  Jane  says;  for  I 
was  thinking  all  the  while  vvhat  a  horrible  contretemps  it  would  be 
if  Uncle  Worthington  were  to  walk  in,  as  he  did  this  morning,  and 
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embrace  the  Colonel  with   the  gusto  lie  observed   t^^wai^ls  your 
meilical  man  !   I  don'i  think  I  couM  have  survived  it." 

**  I  declare  pin)]-  I'ncle  Worthiugton  is  a  regular  ^word  of 
Damocles  over  your  i'ijsliiouable  head,  Dolly.'* 

"  I  should  thiuk  so  !  1  don't  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  him 
while  Colonel  Domvi'le  is  here.  I  wish  to  goodness  he  woidd  take 
to  papering  the  atti'> — he  talks  of  doing  so;  that  would  keep  him 
upstairs,  and  out  of  our  sight,  fi)r  some  time."' 

'*  Except  if  he  happened  to  want  fresh  paper  and  paste,  and 
then  he  would  call  us  all  to  help  him  to  get  it.  How  I  should 
enjuy  it,  some  day,  when  Colonel  Domvillo  was  calling  and 
talking  btautifuUy  like  the  SopUnt,  to  see  Uncle  Worthington  put 
his  head  into  the  drawing-room  anil  say,  *  Here,  Dolly,  my  dear, 
just  ask  them  to  make  me  a  little  more  paste.'  Can't  1  picture 
your  anguish  and  the  well-hved  stare  of  your  fashionable  Colonel  ?'* 

''I  think  you  are  ln:)nil>ly  cruel  to  make  so  light  of  my  sutVer- 
ings,"'  she  cried. 

''And  I  th'iLk  yuu  equally  xwqimx  to  l.»o  a^hameil  of  your  uncle.'' 
I  answered  Wi  r.nly. 

'*]Sow,  Miin,  don't  talk  non>eii-o,  and  don't  begin  to  moralise. 
All  that  aort  uf  stufl'  sounds  admirable  in  a  book,  but  I  defy  you  not 
to  feel  the  awkwardness  of  it  iu  real  life  ;  for  social  miserio>  cannot 
be  lightly  ignored — they  are  a-^  acute  to  bear  as  any  other^, 
especially  for  us,  come  as  strangers  t'.  a  fre>li  ph..\)  au.l  wanting  tiie 
best  society.  A  man  like  Tncle  AVortiiington  stamps  u<  at  once  as 
second-rate  people.  Only  prince.^  and  millionaires  can  atYord  to 
indulge  in  such  eccentricities,  and  hear  them  calle;!  by  that  name," 
she  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders  with  all  a  Frenchwoman's 
animation. 

"But  what  do  3'ou  mean  by  second-rate  people  ?  Is  not  every 
one  iu  the  world  second -rate  to  the  person  above  them  in  the  social 
scale  ?" 

*'  Do  be  quiet,  and  don't  weary  me  with  reflections.  Society  is 
society  ;  all  I  want  is  to  get  it,  and  not  t^)  define  it.  At  present  I 
am  browsing  on  a  mountain  of  dulness.  We  have  beeahere  1  don't 
know  how  many  weeks  and  never  been  a^ked  to  a  party  yet,  and 
never  shall,  as  loni:  J^s  Uncle  Worthinirton  contiiuies  to  make  such 
a  sign-board  of  himself.     No  wonder  people  are  frightened." 

''There  you  arc  wrong;  for  Mrs.  Baines  has  asked  us  to  her 
At  Home  on  the  twentieth  of  June.  Now  that  will  be  a  capital 
introduction!" 

"You  don't  say  so!  Why,  when  did  it  come?"  said  Dolly, 
brightening  up  considerably.  "  Only  a  fortnight  from  this !  Why, 
Aunt  Jane,"  she  said,  addressing  my  aunt,  who  had  returned  again 
to  the  room,  **  you  never  told  me  of  Mrs.  Baines's  invitation  !" 
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"  I  forgot  to  do  80,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moruing  and  all  that  we 
have  gone  through  ;  but  I  left  it  open  on  the  mriting.table  for  any 
one  to  see.  Did  you  think  of  answering  it  for  me,  Mary  1" 
**  No  ;  I  did  not  know  if  it  would  be  accepted." 
*'  Accepted !  Of  course  !"  exclaimed  Dolly.  **  I  hear  she  gives 
the  best  parties  in  Southport.  You  only  meet  the  very  nicest 
people  at  her  house.  Quite  tlie  best  introduction  we  could  have. 
We  must  think  about  our  dresses,  Mim  ;  let  them  be  diflferent.  I 
hate  sisters  who  go  about  labelled  such,  in  livery.  I  wish  I  had  a 
pair  of  handsome  bracelets;"  she  said  thoughtfully,  lookinj)^  down 
at  the  soft,  round,  well-formed  arms  that  needed  no  embellishing. 
**  Have  we  any  money,  Mim  ?  you  are  the  cashier— enough  to  buy 
us  each  a  pair  of  bracelets  V 

"  You  need  not  go  to  any  expense  for  jewels,'*  said  my  aunt. 
"  I  have  all  your  poor  mother's  in  my  charge,  to  divide  between 
you.  She  left  them  with  me ;  so  beautifully  arranged,  each  article 
marked  with  your  respective  names.  I  did  not  like  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  jewel-case  while  travelling  about,  so  left  it  with 
our  banker  during  my  absence  abroad." 
"  Do  send  for  it,"  interrupted  Dolly. 

"  I  brought  it  with  me  when  we  came  from  London,  and  have  it 
now  upstairs.  I  was  waiting  for  some  such  opportunity  as  the 
present,  before  opening  it,  as  there  is  something  so  inexpressibly 
painful  to  me  in  displacing  the  articles  a  loving  hand,  long  dead, 
was  the  last  to  touch.  You  are  young,  my  dears,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect you  to  feel  as  I  do  about  this  ;  but  you  will  find  that  as 
you  grow  older,  past  memories,  instead  of  being  forgotten,  become 
sacred.     Come  with  me  now,  and  I  will  give  them  to  you." 

We  went  to  her  bedroom,  where,  unlocking  her  wardrobe,  she 
brought  out  a  large  jewel-case  with  leather  case  and  strap.  Seating 
herself  on  a  sofa  she  placed  it  on  the  table  before  her,  while  we 
stood  on  either  side  watching  her.  As  she  put  the  key  in  the 
lock,  I  can  distinctly  recollect  feeling  a  peculiar  shiver  pass  all 
through  my  frame  which  made  me  turn  faint  and  sick. 

•'  What  is  it,  dear?"  said  Dolly,  who  caught  sight  of  my  face. 
Wait  a  little.  Aunt  Jane.  I  don't  think  Mim  feels  very  well," 
before  I  had  time  to  reply  she  had  dashed  from  the  room  to  fetch 
some  wine. 

**0h,  Aunt  Jane,"  I  cried;  *'do  you  remember  when  poor 
mamma  died  how  cold  she  was,  and  how  I  clung  to  her  ?  She 
came  just  now  and  touched  me,  I  think,  for  I  felt  the  same  cold 
feeling  I  had  then.  It  was  as  if  she  had  put  two  icy  hands  across 
my  eyes  to  keep  me  from  seeing  for  ever." 

**  You  poor  thing,  it  is  only  fancy,"   said  my  aunt,  kindly. 
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*'  Your  ar-ciilcTit  ihis  uioriiiui,^  li'i-   'rnvTv?!  y  •  i  ;  y.)\\  were  •"■.n  tho 
point  of  tuinrin-L,'  ai^aiD  very  likeiN." 

I  nia.le  n.»  rei»lv,  l)ni  I  know  t';.:  I  liatl  \vA  faintel  ;  anl  that 
Tiiv  pi/stMit  >j  n-iti  .11^  w.:v  hy  n  .  lii-Mii-  a  r''|V'rini»u  of  the  raorn- 

ib^'.N  exjivri  ;.Ii..N.r. 

I  t....k  rt  Mf)  ••{  t:A'  wine  \v;iii;!i  D..lly  i:o  v  l.-rui^lit,  au  1  theu  my 
aunt  0|»Llii.  i  I  l.u  r;i>t'. 

It  was  a^  >lie  h.'i'l  sai-l,  a  mmirnfnl  ^i^lr  ;  everything  Avas  so 
neatly  arran_:«ul,  au«l  marked  with  our  diiteront  name.-,  tlj.it  we 
j)aused  tor  a  \n\\r  while  not  darinj^:  to  tli-nl.'ice  tiiem  ;  it  seemed 
Bucli  a  .^acrile-e  to  do  so,  as  we  recalle  1  wlio  it  was  that  had  laid  each 
article,  whicii  thus  had  rest-jd  thrnu.h  the  lon^  years  past  ia 
its  silent  grave. 

We  stnod  so  louix  waitin<^f  and  looking  tliat  my  aunt  said, 
**  Well,  dears,  what  do  you  wish  ?" 

'*  I  think  we  would  rather  you  took  them  out  and  divided 
them,"  said  Dolly. 

Giving  a  little  sigh,  she  did  as  requestevl.  "  I  tl.ink  you  had 
better  have  new  cases  made,  for  this  has  a  de.-stiuy  to  fulfil  whicii  I 
will  not  speak  of  now,  except  to  tell  you  that  it  was  your  mother's 
wish  you  should  not  have  it  after  the  jewels  had  been  removejl." 

**  What  is  this?"  I  incjuired,  as  I  touched  a  silver  button  at  the 
back,  near  the  hinges. 

**The  spring,  my  dear.  It  unlocks  a  secret  drawer — no  need 
to  open  it— it  contains  no  jewels."  Putting  my  hand  aside,  and 
quickly  closing  tlic  lid,  she  restoral  the  box  to  its  case,  while  we 
sat  staring  at  the  two  small  heaps  which  lay  before  us. 

Dolly  had  her  bracelets,  so  had  I.  We  should  never  want  for 
jewels  again,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

**  What  a  beautiful  ring  f  exclaimed  Dolly,  as  she  selected 
from  my  heap  a  glittering  diamond  hoop.  "it  was  the  one  our 
poor  mother  wore — don't  you  remember  I" 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  she  wore  it  up  to  the  day  of  her  death,"  said 
Aunt  Jane.  **  I  removed  it  after  she  was  dead  ;  but  she  told  me 
where  it  was  to  be  put,  and  who  it  was  for;  so  I  had  no  ditHculty  in 
finding  the  vacant  spot  which  was  left  with  Mary's  name  upon  it.** 

'*  It  is  too  beautiful  for  me  ever  to  wear,"  I  said  with  a  shiver. 

**It  would  be  out  of  place  now,'*  said  my  aunt,  who  was  a 
preacher  of  simplicity  to  girls  ;  **  but  keep  it  until  you  are  married. 
Dolly,  I  see,  has  her  emerald  ;  it  was  given  to  your  poor  mother  by 
an  old  friend  of  our  family  as  a  wedding  gift." 

*'  And  who  gave  her  this  ?**  I  said,  holding  up  the  diamond. 

**It  must  have  been  given  t)  her  after  her  marriage,  as  I  don't 
remember  it  among  her  wedding  gifts.  Your  father,  of  course — who 
else  should  give  itV'j 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Mrs.  Hardcastle. — '  I  vow,  since  innoculat ion  be;(au,tliere  i4  iiosach  thiug 
to  be  seen  its  a  pkin  woman  ;  so  one  must  di-ess  a  little  particular,  or  one 
may  escape  in  a  crowd.  '  '*  Sh'*  Sf'>oj*^  to  Coiiqiifr, 

A  FEW  mornings  later,  wliile  my  aunt  and  Dolly  were  on  a 
Fhopping  expedition,  Mr.  Addison  paid  his  professional  visit. 

I  felt  awkward  at  having  to  receive  him  alone.  So  unused  was  I 
to  the  society  of  gentlemen,  that  I  experienced  an  amount  of  nervous- 
ness in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  that  would  have  been  laughable 
had  it  not  been  such  a  painful  matter  to  me.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Addison  was  about  the  best  person  I  could  have  met  to  make  me 
forget  my  shyness. 

I  was  reading  when  he  entered,  and  as  my  back  was  towards  the 
door  I  attributed  the  heavy  footstep  to  my  uncle,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion,  keeping  my  eyes  upon  my  book,  until  I  was  startled  by  seeing 
Mr.  Addison  before  me. 

**  Your  nerves  are  still  out  of  order,  I  see.  Miss  Prior." 

**Pray  forgive  me,"  I  stammeral.  "Jt  was  stupid  of  the 
servant  not  to  announce  you." 

**  Don't  apologise  ;  how  you  are  trembling !"  and  as  he  spoke 
he  placed  bis  chair  at  a  little  distance.  He  saw  that  I  was  in  no 
condition  to  be  professionally  cross-examined,  so  he  wisely  waited 
until  I  was  more  composed. 

**  I  am  sorry  my  aunt  and  sister  are  not  at  home.  Shall  I  call 
my  uncle?"     I  felt  as  if  I  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do. 

*'  Don't  trouble  your  uncle,"  he  said  ;  **  I  cannot  remain  very 
long." 

"  And  the  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew :"  why  would  those  words  keep  haunting  me  as  I  looked  at 
him? 

**Now,  Miss  Prior,  if  you  are  ready  I  should  like  to  examine 
your  wrist." 

I  held  it  out,  and  as  he  began  undoing  the  bandage  I  said : 
**  Do  you  think  my  wrist  will  bo  well  by  the  twentieth  of  June? 
I  should  like  it  to  be,  for  I  want  to  go  to  Mrs.  Baiues's  party." 

**  I  must  try  and  make  it  well  for  you,  in  that  case.     You  are 
the  second   person  this  morning  who   has  spoken    to  me  about 
the  twentietl),  and  hoped  they  would  be  well  cnoujjh  to  go  to  Mrs 
Baines's  party." 

'•Indeed!" 

"  Yes ;  one  of  the  numerous  visitors  to  Southport  at  this  season, 
made  the  same  remark.     He  is  staying  at  the  Grand  Hotel." 
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**  N.  :  L  :  'try.  .:  n:.-.:  .:«  ..  3.-::-^:-.  1  -.-".e  of  ii.val:dlsm — a 
vale*.'-  :;i.'.r.:.L.  :l  li.::.  T:  rj  1  .-re  .  l  ^  1  ^rr-r :  r  :Le  summer.  anJ 
are  fr.tL-]?  ■::  Mr.  aniilr?.  :\.l-.-.  ?^7  lL:r..:u;:::ii  wus  purely 
acc:deLi:i:,  Ci*  I  :.:n  e::  a  f  .-i_ :.::-*:' -e  ::•  :..r— I  h:p€  you  don't 
object, *■  L-j  i-:i,  ^::L  a  :?r.  :.-.  **  I  :  :.rr-  -..-i  :..  \a:  in  the  Hotel 
wLen  tLey  were  ^€Li::-j  :.:  :■>  :  •  :.r  :i.  a.l  *:irvc:::ns,  and  Miss 
Staril.-.j.e  hesz^l  I  w:u!i  pre-:::l^r  f.r  Ler  Iro-.Ler;  this  is  the 
biiit' ry  of  rny  ac<ji;a:L:oL..e  wi-.;.  :Leni.  Al  i  now  I  think  your 
wrist  will  do  ULiil  I  can  'ibtrraie  i:  rin.illy." 

**  Ah!"  ?ai'i  n-.y  \iu:\\  coii.iLg  inir.  the  room,  lo<jkinc;  pleased 
to  see  him.  **  H«jw  do  y-  u  do  ?  and  h  w  is  my  p->»r  little  victim  ? 
I  am  lonfrin:,'  for  a  caliLet  to  }  ut  all  niy  cn:d?.:.Ld.ecds  of  curiosi- 
ties in,  hut  I  have  not  plucked  up  ojura-e  to  vi>it  the  scene  of 
Mary's  di.sa.-ter ;  Lowcvlt,  if  you  are  walkiL::  I  don't  mind  going 
under  your  .Officer  a  part  of  the  way  ;  it  v-.-u  will  just  wait  one 
mou>fent  I  will  be  with  you/* 

'*  Your  uncle  manage-i:  to  amu.^e  himself,!  see."  said  Mr.  Addison. 

*•  Yes  ;  ho  is  always  busy  about  something'  or  another." 

'*  A  scDsible  man ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  good 
honest  hard  work —  thank  God,  I  have  lived  to  find  that  out. 
Here  he  comes — I  roust  wish  you  good-bye,"  he  said,  rising,  and 
they  left  together. 

"  So  you  have  had  a  visit  from  your  medical  man,"  cried  Dolly, 
with  one  of  her  bri-ht  lau<:hs,  when  she  returned.  **  We  met  him 
with  Uncle  Worthington.  By  theway,Mim,  you  should  have  told  him 
to  call  when  your  aunt  aud  sister  were  at  home ;  but  of  course  you 
forgot  to  do  80.  There  are  no  flirts,  my  dear,  so  dangerous  as  quiet 
onoH,  remember  I  They  undermine  the  citadel ;  now,  I  prefer  a 
Bt')nniug  fmrty.'* 

••  Mr.  Addison  does  not  seem  to  mo  the  sort  of  man  likely  to 
1)0  undermined  or  stormed,"  said  I ;  **  in  either  case  he  is  at  your 
difponal," 
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'*  I  would  rather  be  excused,"  said  Dolly,  with  a  grimace. 
"  But  oh,  Mim,  what  do  you  think  ?  Mrs.  Baines  has  invited 
Colonel  Domville  for  the  twentieth." 

**Do  you  intend  storming*  that  fortress,  if  it  be  such  ?  From 
what  I  have  heard  I  think  the  outworks  have  fallen  aire  «dy.** 

**  I  hope  they  have,"  she  answered,  naively.  "  Bat  joking 
apart,  Mim,  he  is  very  clever,  and  has  an  excellent  position." 

'*  And  how  charming  to  spend  your  days  talking  like  the  Sapient 
Review  for  the  rest  of  your  life !" 

•'  What  idiots  we  are  to  be  chattering  like  this  I**  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  gay  laugh,  as  she  tripped  out  of  the  room  humming  the 
old  song,  which  she  paraphrase!  thus  : 

"  What  care  I  how  tine  he  be, 
If  he  be  not  fioe  for  me," 

while  I  was  summoned  to  the  drawing-room  to  see  Mrs.  Freeman, 
our  neighbour,  who  hod  called  to  ask  bow  I  was,  having  heard 
of  my  accident. 

She  was  a  kind,  «\oary- looking  little  woman,  who  secnricJ  as  if 
life  was  a  hard  text,  out  of  which  she  was  for  ever  tryin;^  to  make  a 
good  sermon.  She  interested  me  so  much  that  we  soon  became 
very  friendly,  and  I  often  went  to  sit  an  hour  with  her." 

"We  shall  meet  you  at  the  Baines's  party?"  I  said,  after  she 
had  been  with  me  some  time. 

•*No  ;  we  do  not  visit,  although  Mr.  Baines  is  our  clergyman. 
I  have  found  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  at  present,  on  earth  is 
decidedly  exclusive.  It  likes  to  be  sure  that  you  are  well-born 
and  well-bred,  or  else  have  the  equivalent  in  your  purse,  before  it 
extends  you  its  hospitality ;  unless  you  happen  to  belong  to  the 
very  poor,  when  of  course  you  can  share  in  the  tea-and-cake  recep- 
tions of  the  schoolrooms,  where  the  people  sit,  and  the  pastor  stands 
and  all  is  distinct. 

'*  Are  you  not  severe  1"  I  suggested. 

•*  Possibly,  and  yet  I  am  but  giving  you  my  experience.  I  trust 
you  may  be  more  fortunate  in  yours." 

Poor  Mrs.  Freeman,  the  society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
evidently  not  been  very  kind  to  her,  and  I  soon  learnt  who  was  the 
chief  offender,  as  she  remarked  presently.  **You  are  sure  to 
encounter  a  certain  ilrs.  St.  Vincent  at  Mrs.  Baines's  party ;  she  is 
the  widow  of  a  general  oflScer,  and  introduces  the  parade  ground 
into  society.  Her  vocation  in  Southport  is  to  take  the  command 
of  the  cliques,  and  no  one  is  suffered  to  passes  current  without  the 
certificate  of  her  approval." 

•'  How  absurd  1" 

*'  YeSi  but  inBtructive  and  amusing  at  the  name  time.     She  is  a 
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di>n;j.-  .i,f.  ;i,-i(;ii  .,1  ;i  v,'jiii..u,  i.ij  i  ;i  uOimI  illu  si  ration  of  the  vast 
ani'-urjt  rif  lit^.r;..--  t  r  ^  ■•  ]i:c*i  wi^li  in  .sinnlKbiir  people." 

*'  V*-,  it.  i-  w  i.li  ili.l  I:m\v  ttiiarious  sr-me  nro  a  buut  their  dignity, 
wljicli  (viii  n"vr  sutler  but  from  themselvu>/' 

*'  A  p!.it:ti:.i.-,  \aw  iloar  -^irl,  that  all  are  ready  to  admit,  but  few 
to  act  upon  ;   you  uvir-x  bi.'ware  uf  platitudes." 

**  How  do  y<.u  menu  r" 

**  I  mean  that  pfnj>le  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  ritual  of 
certain  truths  tiial  tlieir  <li-ep  sense  is  Inst  in  sounds  that  convey 
no  iii(.'nijin;T  beyr»nd  the  acknowledged  fact  that  they  have  become 
platitulcs  to  whicli  we  all  assent,  but  never  heed." 

**Miall  we  liuvo  any  dancing  at  Mrs.  Uaine.s's  ?  I  am  hnigiug 
for  a  dance!" 

**  I  fear  not ;  the  weak  bretbren  Ijave  to  be  considered  in  a 
clergyman's  house." 

''Weak  brethren!*'  I  exclaimed,  laughing.  "What  are  they 
like?" 

*'  1  cnn't  f^ny — !'«rr  I  w^mv  saw  ouo.  Iii'livi«hially  most  people 
profess  tbeinselvcs  pro  ;f  aguiusst  all  teaipLaiion,  but  abstain  from 
certain  harndess  amusements  on  account  of  the  weak  brethren.  I 
am  rather  curious,  therefore,  to  see  one  ;  or  to  know  if  the  brother 
exists  that  ever  owned  to  a  weakness  that  would  not  yield  some 
«elf-complaceucy  in  owning  it,"  she  said,  smiling  as  she  rose  to  leave, 
making  im;  promise  to  see  her  as  soon  as  I  could  after  our  party 
was  over. 

At  k'PLih  the  day  of  the  twentieth  arrived.  To  my  aunt's 
vexation,  Uucle  Worthington  announced  his  intention  of  staying  at 
home  that  evening.     After  much  expostulation  he  only  said — 

"  If  you  expect  me  to  go  to  such  balderdash  as  an  At  Home, 
you  are  very  much  mistaken.  If  any  one  will  come  and  take  me 
as  I  am  ['*  Heaven  forbid  !"  muttered  Dolly],  and  have  a  game  of 
whist,  I  shall  be  happy  to  welcome  them ;  but  V\\  see  them  at  Old 
Harry's  first  before  I  go  and  dress  up  to  spend  an  evening  to  talk 
bosb,  so  understand  that  at  once.  As  long  as  the  girls  want  to  go 
they  can,  and  you  are  free  to  take  them ;  but  I  mean  to  stay  at 
home." 

**  Come  only  this  once,"  pleaded  my  aunt,  *'as  it  is  our  first 
party ;  what  excuse  can  I  make  for  you  ?  You  are  in  perfect 
health." 

**  Say  the  truth,  my  dear,  that  I  prefer  a  chapter  out  of  Swift, 
Shakespeare,  or  Sterne,  if  I  want  amusement,  and  to  sit  at  home  with 
my  pipe  in  my  comfortable  cabin  up  aloft,  to  seeing  a  lot  of  men 
and  women,  dressed  and  undressed,  making  fools  of  themselves, 
pretending  to  be  very  polite  and  fond  of  each  other,  when  they  are 
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ready  to  cut  each  other's  characters,  if  not  throats,  at  the  smallest 
notice." 

As  his  obstinacy  on  this  point  was  not  to  be  overcome  we  were 
forced  to  go  without  him. 

Dolly  and  I  were  immensely  interested  in  each  other's 
appearance  this  evening  when  the  ceremony  of  dressing  took  place, 
— she  in  pink,  I  in  white. 

"  Truly  you  are  bom  to  carry  all  before  you — ^you  look 
splendid !"  I  exclaimed,  wiih  a  genuine  burst  of  admiration  as  I 
finished  assisting  her. 

**  Thank  you,  dear,"  she  said  quietly,  taking  it  as  her  due. 
"  Now  let  me  help  you." 

After  a  few  finishing  touches,  she  said,  "Yes,  you  will  do; 
"  I  like  your  dress  extremely  ;  there  is  a  decided  air  of  superiority 
about  it  that  will  carry  off  the  palm.  Ee  prepared  to  create  a 
sensation,  my  child." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense!  you  make  me  feel  miserable ;  I  never 
could  make  friends  with  people  at  first." 

**  I  di'ln'f.  ta-k  iil:out  your  making  friends  :  I  simply  said  you 
would  create  a  sensation,  a  pleasing  flutter  of  hope  and  sui*prise." 

"  Don't  forget  your  music,"  said  my  aunt  to  me,  at  that 
moment  entering  the  room. 

**But  my  wrist!"  I  exclaimed,  glad  to  escape  the  ordeal  of  a 
public  performance. 

**  Dolly  will  accompany  you." 

'* Of  course,  I  will;  I  wouldn't  have  you  leave  your  music 
behind  for  worlds.  But  before  wc  go  I  wish  to  remind  you,  my 
beloved  friends,  that  if  you  have  occasion  to  address  me  in  public 
this  evening,  which  no  doubt  you  will,  that  the  name  1  received  at 
my  baptism,  when  I  promised  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  wicked  world — a  promise,  I  am  happy  to  think,  no  one  ever  seems, 
or  is  expected,  to  keep,  by  the  way — was  Medora,  not  Dolly,  as  in 
tender  moments  you  arc  wont  to  call  me  ;"  and  she  finished  off  with 
a  low  bow.  After  a  hearty  laugh  at  her  dramatic  action  and 
request  we  started  for  Mrs.  Baines's  At  Home. 
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ITS  NATUrwVL  lILSTOr.Y  AND  RESOURCES 
BY    THE     EDITOR. 

PART  V. 

M  A  M  M  A  L  I  A. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  appeared  less  pedantic  to  have  headed  this 
chapter — (juadrupeds — more  especially  as  such  are  what  we  have 
really  in  view  ;  but  as  the  monkey  and  bat  tribes — thequadrumana 
and  the  cheiroptera— cannot  precisely  be  said  to  be  quadrupeds,  yet 
come  among  the  mammals,  or  mammiferiB,  there  was  no  help  for  it 
but  to  adopt  the  more  comprehensive  heading. 

Tobegiu,  then,  with  the  hiudier  organised  mammals,  the  monkey- 
tribe,  one  s[)CL'ies  i.-?  tAJje  n  »U.;od  in  tlio  Old  Tostunjnt  (I  Kin-^s 
X,  22;  and  2  Chron.  ix.  21)  under  the  name  of  koph,  whence  the 
**  kupos  '*  of  the  Septuagint,  and  **  cephus  *'  of  the  Romans.  But 
as  this  animal  is  associated  in  both  cases  with  thoukiim,  rendered 
*  peacocks  '  in  our  version,  but,  from  the  prehensile  meaning  of  the 
word,  more  probably  parrots — it  is  also  most  probable  that  in 
both  cases  aLinmls  are  alluded  to  which  were  brought  from  Ophir, 
in  Southern  Africa,  by  the  lloet  of  Tarshish. 

There  are,  however,  traditions  of  the  existence  of  a  large  ape  or 
baboon  in  the  jungle  of  tlic  lower  Euphrates  or  Tigiis ;  and  Mr. 
Rich  notices  the  satyrs  of  the  desert  in  his  *  *  Memoir  on  the 
Ruins  of  Babylon,*'  p.  30  ;  but  such  an  animal  was  not  met  with 
or  heard  of  during  the  exploration  of  those  two  rivers.  Supposing 
it  to  have  been  once  a  tenant  of  the  Mesopotamian  wilderness,  which 
is  far  from  unlikely,  the  untractable  and  brutal,  yet  semi-human 
character  of  the  whole  genus  would  indeed  be  suflScient  to  sanction 
the  Arabic  name  "  saadan,"  and  the  Hebrew  "  sadim,"  indicating 
satyr  of  the  desert.  Mr.  Rich  says  his  informants  called  them 
•*  Said  "  or  **Sayyid  Assad  ;'*  and  he  adds,  they  are  found  in  the 
woods  near  Semava,  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  This  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  case,  for  the  Arabian  ape  or  baboon  {hiacacm  Arabicus), 
a  species  nearly  allied  to  Cynoceplialus  hamadryas,  on  the  one 
handy  and  to  Macacus  Silenus  on  the  other — all  three,  powerful, 
fierce,  and  libidinous  animals,  is  said  to  be  met  with  from  the  Straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  through  Southern  Arabia  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  species  is  [dl  the  less  solicitous 
about  the  vicinity  of  trees,  as  it  is  armed  with  powerful  canines ; 


holds  its  enemy  firmly  grasped,  and  fights  not  singly,  but  assisted 
by  the  whole  troop.  Hence  it  firequents  jungle  and  even  scrubby 
ground  near  water,  and  would  find  plenty  of  suitable  cover  near  the 
last-mentioned  rivers.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  believes  that  this 
animal  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  baboon,  and  the  same  as 
Simla  Cynomolgus  of  Haselquist.  The  so-calW  Macacus  Arablcus 
is  described  as  having  a  dog-like  nose,  the  skin  of  the  face  of  a 
reddish  colour  with  a  large  tuft  of  hair  on  each  side,  and  this  would 
correspond  with  the  description  given  of  the  tartarin  or  dog-faced 
baboon,  Cynocephalas  Hamadri/as,  also  met  with  in  Arabia. 

Looking  at  the  semi-human  form  of  this  animal  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  iJolatry 
in  its  grossest  and  most  debasing  aspect,  as  is  still  met  with  in 
India,  in  the  instance  of  the  Macacus  Sinicus,  and  when  Mr.  Rich's 
informants  called  it  Said  or  Sayyid,  they  must  have  looked  upon  it 
as  an  almost  sacred  animal.  The  Hebrew  people,  already  familiar 
with  a  similiar  worship  in  Egypt,  may  have  copied  the  native  tribes 
in  the  wilderness,  and  have  thus  drawn  upon  themselvos  the 
remunstrance  in  Levit.  xvii.  7,  where  the  allusion  to  these  animals 
is  very  distinct,  as  also  in  Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  and  again  xxxiv.  14 ;  where 
the  image  is  perfect,  when  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  sayrim  or 
**  hairy  ones,*'  lurking  in  the  tamarisk  groves  of  the  river  Euphrates. 
The  most  ancient  form  of  the  Arabian  Urolalt  was  that  of  a  baboon, 
the  name  having  some  reference  to  red  and  to  the  Indian  monkey- 
worship.  Four  different  species  of  quadrumana,  all,  however, 
apparently  foreign,  are  represented  on  the  obelisk  of  Nimrud.  One 
is  conjectured  to  represent  an  ape  ;  another  the  hunuman,  venerated 
by  the  Indians ;  a  third  the  bruh,  the  largest  of  the  Indian  monkey 
tribe,  and  a  fourth,  the  wanderoo,  or  maned  ape  of  India. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Houghton,  in  a  paper  on  the  mammalia  of  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  read  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology, 
admits,  with  Layard,  that  the  monkey  with  a  wliite  face  like  that 
of  a  man,  and  with  a  fringe  of  whiskers  neatly  trimmed  round  it, 
is  the  Presbyter  eivtellusy  or  hunuman  of  India,  and  he  also  advocates 
the  presence  of  Macacus  Silemis.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Assyrian 
word  for  monkey  was  **u-du-mu,"  or  a-da-ma,"  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  word  **a-dam,"  a  man.  This,  at  all  events, 
attests  to  the  antiquity  of  an  hypothesis  erroneously  supposed  to 
belong  to  our  own  times. 

Species  of  the  bat  tribe,  most  plentifully  represented  in  the 
East,  are  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  name  of 
Atalleph,  as  unclean  animals.  They  are  the  **wcdji  kushi "  of 
the  Turks,  "  slepimish  "  of  the  Slaves,  **  litigak  ''  of  the  Dacians, 
and  **nykteriza"  or  nykterida "  of  the  Greeks.  The  common 
bat  is  so  abundant  that  in  some  towns  they  issue  forth  at  twilight 
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in  myriads,  and  where  there  are  no  windows  penetrate  into  the 
rooms,  where  they  are  of  great  use  in  destroying  musquitoes.  They 
congregate  in  especial  numbers  in  caves  and  ruins.  Long-eared 
bats  of  a  lighter  colour,  are  also  seen,  but  more  rarely.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  explore  a  staircase  in  the  deserted  castle  of 
Al  Mamum,  on  the  river  Euphrates,  called  from  that  Khalifs 
devotion  to  astronomy,  Kalah  en  Nesjm  or  tlie  '*  castle  of  stars," 
in  the  search  of  a  tunnel  traditionally  said  to  have  existed  at  that 
place  (more  probably,  however,  at  Zenobia) ;  but  as,  after  driving 
away  the  bats,  a  work  of  no  small  labour,  the  excavation  had  to  be 
carried  on  throuf;h  their  dung — the  accumulation  of  years — it  had 
after  a  time  to  be  per  force  -iven  up,  from  tl:e  suffocating  odour, 
tlie  finer  particles  penetrating  everywhere. 

Mr.  Layard  describes  a  visit  made  to  a  cave  on  the  side  of 
Kukab,  the  **Siar"  mountain  of  central  Mesopotamia,  when  an 
avalanche  of  loose  stones  being  set  in  motion,  disturbed  swarms  of 
bats  that  hung  to  the  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  cavern.  Flying 
towards  the  light,  these  noisome  beasts  almost  compalled  the  party 
to  relro.'it.  They  clung  to  their  clothes,  anl  their  hauls  could 
bcarcely  prevent  their  settling  on  their  faces.  The  nestling  of  their 
wings  he  describes,  as  being  like  the  noise  of  a  great  wind,  and  an 
abominable  stench  arose  from  the  recesses  of  the  cave. 

The  first  tribe  of  these  animals,  distinguished  as  being  without 
tails,  is  not  at  present  kno  jvn  either  in  Egypt  or  Arabia;  but  of  the 
second,  having  tails,  a  large  species  was  discovered  by  Geoffrey  St. 
Ililaire,  in  the  Pyramids,  and  a  very  large  one  is  figured  on  the 
oldest  monuments.  Mr.  Tristram  has  since  discovered  large  fox- 
headed  bats  {Xantharpyra  uEgxjptiaca)^  in  the  rocks  at  Kalat-al- 
Kurn,  above  the  plain  of  Acre,  in  Syria. 

Among  the  insect-eating  quadrupeds,  most  of  which  are  valuable 
fur-bearing  animals,  we  have  the  common  hedge-hog  ("  kipri "  or 
"kirpi"  of  the  Turks,  **  skantzoc-hoiros  *'  of  the  Greeks,  and 
**  kunfred ''  of  the  Arabs).  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  esteemed  by 
the  Arabs  as  strengthening.  A  long-eared  species  is  met  with  in 
the  south,  which  seems  either  to  be  Erinaceus  auritus  of  Pallas,  or 
E,  JEgypius  of  St.  Hilaire ;  but  Mr.  Tristram  says  a  hedge-hog  was 
brought  to  him  which  was  identical  with  the  European  species. 

Two  species  of  shrew-mice  (**keustebek"  of  the  Turks, 
**  chamoragus  "  of  the  Greeks)  are  met  with  in  the  fields,  one  of 
which  appears  to  correspond  to  Sorex  pusillus  of  Gmelin.  Mr. 
Tristram  met  with  some  peculiar  field  mice  in  Palestine.  One  was 
a  curious  little  sand  mouse  of  a  pale,  tawny  colour,  and  its  back 
covered  with  spines  instead  of  hair  {Acomr/s  dimidiatu8)y  and 
another  little  porcupine-mouse,  Acanthomys  Cahirinus.  Both  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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The  common  mole  is  met  with,  but  is  very  rare  in  Greece,  and, 
as  may  be  easily  imagined,  in  the  stony  regions  of  Syria.  The 
Syrian  mole,  which  has  shallower  subterranean  passages  and  yet 
raises  higher  mounds  than  the  European  species,  is  not  a  mole, 
properly  so-called,  but  a  mole-rat.  The  Arabic  name  is  *'  khuld," 
the  •*  synonym  "  of  the  Hebrew,  *'  choled,"  translated  **  weasel " 
in  our  version.  It  is  twice  the  size  of  our  mole,  and  without  any 
vc.  tige  of  external  eyes.  (Res.  in  Assyria,  p.  39.)  The  "  spalax," 
or  ''  aspalax"  of  Aristotle  ("  typhlopontikos*'  of  the  Greeks),  has 
been  long  known  as  the  mole  of  the  ancients.  It  is  the  GcorychuM 
tiijyhlus  or  Aspalax  typtdus  of  systematists.  There  is  a  variety 
with  irregular  white  spots,  which  is  social  in  its  habits.  Palhs  and 
Gmelin  who  called  the  aspalax,  *'  mus  typhlus,"  also  described  a 
small  species  called  **  sukerkan,'*  greyish  brown  above  and  whitish 
below  (mu3  talpimis).  This  is  the  Georychus  talpinus^  or  Lemnus 
talpinus  of  others. 

Bears  (**  aye  '*  of  the  Turks,  "  medved  *'  of  the  Slaves,  **  ari " 
of  the  Albanians,  "  ourss  "  of  the  Wallachians,  "  a'^kouda  "  of  the 
Greeks,  "dub"  of  the  Arabs,  "deeb  or  dob*'  of  the  Persians,  and 
"dob"  of  the  Hebrews),  is,  as  is  shown  by  its  names,  known 
throughout  the  mountainous  regions  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
Turkey  in  Asia.  This  appears  to  be  the  brown  bear,  whose  skins  we 
have  seen  suspended  in  the  huts  or  chalets  of  Kurdistan.  There 
appear,  however,  to  be  three  varieties  known  to  the  Kurds,  one  that 
is  black,  called  **  manga  mar,"  and  another  called  "  gamesh," 
besides  the  common  brown  bear. 

The  Syrian  bear  {Ursus  Syriacus)  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
brown  bear  (Ursus  Arctos),  differing  only  in  such  points  as  may 
have  their  origin  in  the  different  conditions  in  which  it  is  planed,  as  in 
the  stature,  being  proportionably  lower  and  longer,  the  head  and  tail 
more  prolonged,  and  the  colour  a  buff  or  li^ht  bay,  often  clouded 
like  the  Pyrenean  bear,  with  darker  brown.  On  the  back  there  is 
a  ridge  of  long  semi-erect  hairs,  running  from  the  neck  to  the  tail. 
The  Syrian  bear  is  a  very  active  animal,  and  during  the  siege  of 
Antioch,  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  slew 
one  in  defence  of  a  poor  woodcutter,  and  was  dangerously  wounded 
in  the  encounter.  David  defended  his  flock  from  the  attack  of  a 
Syrian  bear  (1  Sam.  xvii,  34),  and  the  bears  destroyed  the  children 
who  mocked  the  prophet  (2  Kings  xi.  24).* 

It  was  foi  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  badger  was  not  an 
inhabitant,  at  all  events,  of  Turkey  in  Asia ;  and  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  argued  upon  that  ground  that  the  accepted  version  of  tachasb, 

•  Mr.  Tristram  saw  a  brown  Syrian  bear  clumsily,  but  rapidly,  clamber 
down  the  rocks  of  the  Wady  Laimun,  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  aud  croes  the 
ravine.— 'JAe  Landof  ImULf  p.  447. 
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which  occurs  in  numerous  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  connec. 
tion  with  oroth  "  skins,"  as  denoting  the  covering  of  the  tabernacle, 
was  incorrect.  The  badger  is,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Turkey.  It  is  the  ^'pursuk'*  of  the  Turks,  **jasavatz  "  of  the 
Slavonians,  **  esura  "  of  the  Dacians,  **  asbus  azos  "or  *'  metis  "  of 
the  Greeks.  The  writer  had  one  in  captivity  at  MoS'ul  for  some 
months.  Mr.  Tristram  also  sawr  one  alive,  and  declares  it  to  be 
identical  with  our  European  species. 

The  different  species  of  viverridce  and  mustellidae  inhabiting 
western  Asia,  are  supposed  to  be  grouped  under  the  Hebrew 
designation  of  **  tzigim.*'  Among  them  is  the  "  thela  aelan,"  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same,  or  nearly  allied  to  Genetta  barbara,  and 
described  by  Bochart  as  having  various  colours,  and  being  spotted 
like  a  pard.  In  Syria  it  is  called  **  sephka,"  in  Arabia  "  zebzeb," 
and  it  lives  by  hunting  shaphans  {Hyrax  Syriacus)  and  birds. 
There  are,  besides,  in  the  same  regions,  the  nimse  or  pole-cat. 
Bussell  notices  this  animal  under  the  name  of  "eben,"  or  **  ibn- 
aarse,"  as  met  with  in  the  villages  around  Aleppo,  and  even 
sometimes  in  the  town  itself.  The  weasel  is  the  **wclinpjik" 
of  tlie  Turks,  **  lasitza*'  of  the  Slavonians,  and  *'nyphltza"  of  the 
Greeks.  The  common  martin  is  **  zerdeva,"  T.,  **kuna,"  Al., 
**  chin,"  Dae,  and  '*  kunabi  "  of  the  Greeks.  The  pole-cat  is  the 
*'sansar,"T.,  "tvor,"  SI.,  and  "iklis"  or  "mani-polski"  of  the 
Greeks.  The  weasel  of  Arabia  {FerUel-lieile)  diflFers  from  our 
species  chiefly  in  its  superior  size  and  darker  colour.  The  date- 
forests  of  the  Euphrates  are  tenanted  by  a  peculiar  palm-martin, 
or  paradoxuru9,  nearly  allied  to  P,  typus. 

The  ichneumon  is  the  "  nems  *'  of  the  Arabians.  Mr.  Tristram 
obtained  a  specimen  of  the  ichneumon  of  Syria,  which  he  describes 
as  almost  as  large  as  a  badger,  which  it  resembled  in  colour.  There 
appear  to  be  other  animals  belonging  to  the  families  here  noticed  in 
western  Asia,  and  among  these  are  the  *'sunjiab  "  and  the  "simur  " 
or  '*  al-fanex,"  of  Ibn  'Omar  Ab'dul  Bahr ;  the  same  as  the  fennec 
of  Bruce.  The  animal  described  to  Mr.  Layard  by  the  Arabs 
under  the  name  of  nees  ("Nin.  and  Babylon,"  p.  567),  as  watching 
its  opportunity  in  a  tree  to  spring  even  upon  a  lion's  back,  must 
have  bfeen  a  glutton  or  wolverene,  an  animal  of  wide  distribution 
from  the  Arctic  regions  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The 
common  otter  is  met  with  in  the  fish-abounding  rivers  of  Turkey. 
It  is  the  "denghiz  kunduzu"  of  the  Turks,  **vidra"  of  the 
Slavonians  and  Dacians,  and  the  **maskula"  or  **  skylopo tamos  " 
(water-dog)  of  the  Greeks. 

The  dog  tribe  ("  keleb"  of  the  Hebrews,  "kelb"  of  the  Arabs, 
*'  kiopek  "  of  the  Turks,  "  pseto  "  of  the  Slavonians,  "  kein  "  of  the 
Albanians,   "Cane"  of  the  Dacians,  "skylos  or  koon"  of  th^ 
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Greeks),  presents  this  peculiarity  in  the  east,  that  while  there  is  one, 
and  perhaps  more  than  one  species  that  never  have  been  the  com- 
panions of  man,  and  there  are  races  of  uncertain  origin  that  may 
have  been  formerly  domesticated,  but  which  are  now  wild  and  aa 
fierce  as  wolves,  there  are  others,  arising  from  the  particular  ideas  of 
oriental  nations,  which  are  neither  wild  nor  domesticated,  but  which 
are  met  with  in  most  towns  and  cities,  excepting  in  Servia  and  Walla, 
chia  (whence  they  have  been  wisely  extirpated,  their  supposed  value  as 
scavengers  having  been  superseded  by  more  civilised  processes)  with- 
out owners,  feeding  on  offal  or  carrioD,  yet  still  possessing  the  true 
instinct  of  protecting  property,  and  guarding  the  inhabitants  of  the 
particular  district  or  quarter  where  they  are  located.  Some  Christians 
supply  them  with  straw,  when  they  litter,  or  in  cold  weather;  and 
even  Mussulmans  will  at  times  place  food  or  water  witLin  their  reach, 
when  they  will  attach  themselves  to  a  particular  house ;  yet  we  have 
known  the  greater  portion  of  the  bazaar  or  pariah  dogs,  as  they  have 
been  variously  termed,  destroyed  by  a  severe  frost  at  Angora. 

The  street  dog  is  often  more  or  less  bare,  with  a  mangy  skin, 
•and  IS  sometimes  offensive.  Russell's  account  of  the  street  dog  is 
not  indeed  flattering  :  "  What  is  called  the  bazaar  dog,"  he  says,"  is 
a  very  ugly  animal ;  its  skin  being  foul  and  sordid,  from  living 
constantly  in  the  dusty  streets  and  feeding  on  all  kinds  of  offal." 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  tliat  such  an  animal  should  at  all  times 
have  been  looked  upon  as  defiling. 

It  is  to  animals  of  this  class,  which  appear  to  have  followed  the 
camp  of  Israel  and  hung  upon  its  skirts,  that  allusion  is  made  in 
Exod.  xxii.  31.  Some  of  the  dogs  of  Cairo  and  Damascus  annually 
become  hajjis,  and  go  and  return  with  the  caravan  to  Mekka  and 
Medina.  Persian  pilgrims  and  the  convoyg  of  the  dead  to  Kerbellai 
are  similarly  attended,  nor  are  they  useless  in  the  last-mentioned 
instance,  as  the  coffin  boards,  often  loosely  put  together,  are  some- 
times shaken  asunder  during  the  passage  of  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
and  the  result  can  he  better  imagined  than  described.  Such  were 
the  dogs,  also,  that  devoured  Jezebel,  and  licked  up  Ahab's  blood 
(I  Kingsxxi.  23). 

Many  towns  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  howling  at  night  of 
these  street  dogs.  At  Antioch  the  first  evening  yelling  of  the 
jackals  is  a  signal  for  a  concert  of  dogs.  That  they  were  similarly 
noxious  in  ancient  times  is  evidenced  from  Psalm  lix.  6,  14 ;  but 
dumb  or  silent  dogs,  buch  as  Isaiah  alludes  to  (Ivi.  10),  are  still 
met  with. 

In  Egypt,  domestic  do^s  were  venerated,  and  they  continued  to 
he  cherifched  till  the  Arabian  conquest,  when  they,  like  tho  street 
dogs,  fell  under  the  imprecation  of  Muhammad,  who  witnTeluc- 
tance,  though  with  good  policy,  modified   the  denunciations  in 
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favour  of  hunting  dogs,  and  even  permitted  game  killed  by  them  to 
be  eaten  under  certain  conditions. 

The  wild  dog  is  generally  a  low,  sharp-nosed,  reddish  cur,  not 
unlike  a  fox,  but  with  less  tail.  There  is,  however,  a  larger  wild 
dog  in  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Persia  which  resembles  a  wolf,  and, 
like  it,  hunts  in  packs.  It  is,  in  fact,  diflScult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two,  but  their  tails  are  shorter  and  unfurnished. 

In  the  time  of  the  sojourning  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  there  were 
already  in  existence  dogs  of  the  principal  races  now  extant,  as 
shewn  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Birch,  and  Mr.  A.  Leith 
Adams,  and  they  were  equally  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  with 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  presumed  Mosaic  prohibition,  anterior 
habits  and  in  some  measure  the  necessity  of  their  o^ndition,  must 
have  caused  shepherd's  dogs  to  be  retained  as  property  (Deut. 
xxiii.  18)  ;  for  we  find  one  of  their  race,  a  house  dog,  attending  on 
travellers  (Tobit  v.  10  ;  xi.  4).  It  is  probable  that  practically,  the 
street  dogs  alone  «vere  considered  as  absolutely  unclean,  though 
all,  ag  with  the  Muhammadans,  were  excluded  from  familiarity. 
Among  the  dome-tie  dogs  of  Turkey,  we  have  the  shepherd's  dog 
(Tschobani-Kiopek),  the  wolf-dog,  the  mastiff,  the  molosso  or 
samsov— the  butcher's  dog,  hounds  (tase,  T.  Ker,  SI.)  and  grey- 
hounds (Zaghar,  T.  Lagonicon,  Gr.),  a  few  spaniels  and  terriers 
(Barbeta.Kiopek)  are  also  met  with.  The  so-called  Turkoman 
greyhound  is  a  very  pretty  animal,  being  of  a  very  slight,  slender 
make,  not  so  large  as  our  greyhound,  but  with  longer  ears.  They 
are  also  clad  in  soft,  long  hair,  especially  the  ears  and  tails,  which 
adds  much  to  their  beauty.  These  dogs  will  sometimes  leave  their 
encampment  or  village  to  follow  an  European,  who  has  been  kind 
to  them.  The  shepherd's  dog  is  also  a  stout,  well-looking  dog, 
very  different  from  the  bazaar  dog,  and  competent  to  defend  his 
flock  from  the  attack  of  wolves,  foxes,  or  jackals. 

The  jackal  ("  tochakal  "  of  the  Turks,  "  tzakali  "  of  the  Greeks, 
"tchikal"  of  the  Arabs,  and  "  shigral  "  of  the  Persians)  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  common  of  wild  animals  in  Syria. 
In  a  still  summer's  evening,  the  howling  of  the  jackals  is  so 
audible  from  the  terraces  of  houses  in  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  that 
a  stranger  might  be  apt  to  think  they  were  about  to  break  into 
the  houses,  but  they  content  themselves  with  committing  depreda- 
tions in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  They  have  been  known  to 
destroy  infants,  and  one  case  of  this  kind  came  under  our  own 
cognisance.  They  have  carried  away  a  sheep,  made  Tfast  to  the 
entrance  of  a  tent.  They  are  also  peculiar  in  their  habits.  De- 
tained one  eveninor  upon  a  cliff,  detaching  fossils,  a  noise  below 
called  our  attention  to  a  crowd  of  jackals,  playing  like  cats  among 
the  fallen  rocks.    They  were  easily  driven  away  with  a  few  stones. 
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with  which  they  were  favoured  ;  but  on  an  attempt  being  made  to 
withdraw  from  the  neighbourhood,  they  followed  in  full  cry,  like  a 
pack  of  hounds.  Being  unarmed,  the  situation  was,  for  a  time,  not 
an  agreeable  one.  Another  time,  on  a  forced  night. ride  through  a 
forest  near  Killis,  the  jackals  kept  pace  with  the  horse's  canter  ; 
yelling,  howling,  and  rushing  to  and  fro,  like  spirits  of  darkness. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  traveller  to  lay  in  the  open  in  many  parts  of 
Syria  to  obtain  a  night's  rest  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
howling  or  intrusiveness  of  these,  at  once  playful,  and  yet  fierce 
little  animals.  They  are  at  the  same  time  so  agile  in  their  move, 
ments,  and,  from  their  colour,  so  difficult  to  discern,  that  although 
close  by,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  shoot  them  in  the  dark.  They 
have  yelled  so  close  to  our  tents  that  a  party  unable  to  sleep  have 
turned  out  to  maim  a  few,  but  without  the  Klightest  success. 

Wolves  C'  zeeb  "  in  Hebrew,  "  deeb  "  or  "  zeeb  "  of  the  Arabs, 
"kurd"  of  the  Turks,  **vouk  "  of  the  Slaves,  "loupon" 
of  the  Dacians,  and  **  lykos  "  of  the  Greeks)  have  at  all  times 
been  more  or  less  common  in  Turkey.  The  prophets  allude 
to  them  in  explicit  language.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of 
wolf.  Russell  says  that  the  natives  of  Aleppo  talk  of  a  kind  of 
common  wolf,  yet  distinct  from  it,  whose  bite  is  fatal.  It  riiay  be 
a  mad,  wild  dog.  The  Isatis  or  Tartarian  wolf  {Cams  corsac)^ 
which  hunts  in  troops,  is  met  with  in  Mesopotamia.  The  wolf  of 
Palestine  is  described  by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  the  most 
explicit  of  naturalists  who  have  visited  that  region,  under  the  de- 
nomination  of  Canis  lupaster,  and  also,  it  seems,  of  Lupus 
Syriacus.  They  describe  it  as  resembling  the  common  wolf,  but 
smaller,  with  a  white  tip  to  the  tuil.  They  also  give  as  its 
synonym,  in  other  words,  believe  it  to  be  identical  with  the  wolf  of 
Egypt,  the  Thoes  anthus  of  some  nomenclators.  This  latter 
species,  found  in  the  mummy  state  at  Lycopolis,  measures  only 
eighteen  inches  at  the  shoulder,  and  in  weight  is  scarcely  more 
than  one-third  of  that  of  a  true  wolf.  The  same  naturalists  de- 
scribe another  wolf  :is  met  with  in  Arabia,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Cajiis  sacer,  anJ  is  the  piscouch  of  the  Copts. 

A  species  of  black  wolf  is  known  as  the  **  derbonn "  in 
Arabia  and  Southern  Svria.  This  animal  was  seen  as  far  north 
as  the  river  Sajur,  or  in  the  parallel  of  Aleppo,  by  the  officers  of 
the  Euphrates  Expedition.*  lb  litis  been  surmised  that  it  may  be 
the  same  as  the  black  wolt  of  the  Pyrennees,  but  considering  the 
ditfeience  of  climate,  if  so,  it  must  be  a  variety.  The  common 
wolf  is  most  commonly  setn  on  tlie  btony  plains  of  North  Meso- 
poUmia,  where  they  may  be  met  with  in  pairs,  groping  among  the 
•  Mr.  Tristram  alao  notices  a  wolf  of  a  dark  lawny  colour  as  frequeniing 
tbe  Lower  Jordau. 
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stones,  iKfhen  a  party  riding  by  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  a 
hundred  paces  will  scarcely  attract  their  attention.  Hyaenas  take 
the  place  of  wolves  in  the  south,  and  they  are  still  more  indifferent 
to  the  vicinity  of  man.  All  the  children  of  a  village  will,  how- 
ever, turn  out  to  shout  at  and  drive  away  a  wolf  when  seen 
approaching  at  nightfall. 

The  fox  ("tilki"  of  the  Turks,  "lisitza"  of  the  Slavonians, 
"  delpere  "  of  the  Albanians,  *'  voulpe  **  of  the  Dacians,  ••  alopou  " 
of  the  Greeks,  and  **  taaleb  ''  of  the  Arabs),  though  not  so  common 
as  the  jackal,  is,  as  its  names  attests,  well  known  throughout  the 
country.  The  so-called  Turkish  fox  {Cynalopex  Turcicui)  is  an 
animal  of  an  osculant  group,  with  the  general  character  of  vulpes, 
but  having  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  less  contractile.  The  common 
Syrian  fox,  **  shual  aye/'  or  *'ije''  of  the  Hebrews,  according  to 
our  version,  but  somewhat  arbitarily  interpreted,  and  the  Vulpes 
Taaleb  of  naturalists,  is  of  the  size  of  an  English  fox  and  similarly 
formed,  but  the  ears  are  wider  and  longer,  the  fur  ia  general  ochry. 
rufous  above  and  whitish  beneath  ;  there  is  a  faint  black  ring 
towards  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  the  back  of  the  ears  are  sooty,  with 
bright  fulvous  edges.  There  are  few  deserted  ruins  in  Syria  or 
Mesopotamia  that  are  not  tenanted  by  these  foxes.  Several  pairs 
had  burrowed  their  holes  close  by  the  main  gateway  of  Rakka 
and  the  little  cubs  were  playing  in  the  sunshine.  Ehrenberg  also 
describes  two  other  species  of  fox,  one  of  which  he  takes  to  he  the 
same  as  St.  Hilaire's  Cam's  Nlloticus,  the  abu  Hussain  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  anubis  of  ancient  Egypt.  Mr.  Tristram's  researches, 
which  establish  so  close  an  affinity  between  the  natural  history  of 
Palestine  and  that  of  Africa,  would  tend  to  confirm  this  identifi- 
cation. 

Few  animals  have  given  naturalists  more  trouble  than  the  fennec 
of  Bruce,  to  determine  its  real  character.  It  is  a  small  furred  quad- 
ruped, which  burrows  in  the  palm  forests,  and  lives  chiefly  on  dates, 
but  cannot  climb  after  them  like  the  palm  martin.  The  majority  of 
opinions  are  in  favour  of  its  doglike  character,  and  Burckhardt 
preferred  for  it  the  names  of  Canis  pygmcBus,  sa/iarensis,  or  iiiegalotis, 
Desmarest  called  it  Cams  zerdo,  and  Lesson,  in  his  ^^Mam.  de  Mam'^ 
maloffie'*  Cams  fennecus.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  however, 
declared  it  to  be  a  small  fox,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  of 
Megalotiis  zerda^  and,  from  its  habits,  he  is  most  likely  to  be  ri^^ht. 
It  is  the  "  al-fanex  "  or  **  simur,"  of  the  Arabian  writers. 

The  lion  appears  to  have  been  much  more  common  in  Arabia 
and  Syria  in  olden  times  than  it  is  at  present.  It  supplied  many 
forcible  images  to  the  poetical  language  of  Scripture,  and  not  a  few 
historical  incidents  in  its  narrative.  This  is  further  shewn  by  the 
great  number  of  passages  where  tbis^tbe  most  powerful,  daring, 
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and  impressive  of  all  carnivorous  animal?,  the  most  magnificent  in 
aspect,  and  powerful  in  voice — is  alluded  to  in  all  the  stages  of 
its  existence, — as  the  whelp,  the  young  atlult,  and  the  matured 
lion  or  lioness.  These  stages  are  described  under  different  names, 
exliibiting  that  multiplicity  of  denomination  wliitli  always  results 
when  some  great  image  is  constantly  present  to  the  popular  mind, 
'j'lius  we  have  for  a  lion's  whelp,  a  very  young  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9  ; 
L)eut.  xxxiii.  20,]etc.)  ;  chephir,  a  youn^'  lion  when  first  leaving  the 
prutection  oi  the  old  pair  to  hunt  independently  (Ezek.  xix.  2,  3  ; 
P.S.  xci.  13,  etc.)  ;  ari,  an  adult  and  vigorous  lion  (Nahum  11, 
12  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  10,  etc.)  ;  and  sachal,  a  black  lion  (Job  iv.  10,  x. 
16  ;  Ps.  xci.  13;  Prov.  xxvi.  13,  etc.). 

Recent  researches  have  shewn  that  while  the  lion,  which  is 
frenerally  met  with  in  the  jungle  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
rivers,  is  without  the  shaggy  mane  of  the  African  species,  there 
does  occur  a  variety  of  this  animal,  especially  on  the  river  Karun, 
which  has  a  long  black  mane.  Layard  tells  us  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  make  a  distinction  between  them  and  the 
common  maneless  lion,  the  former  being  described  as  Kaffirs,  or 
infidels,  and  the  others  as  Mussulmuns.  By  a  proper  remon- 
strance, and  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  a  profession  of  faith,  a 
true  believer  may  induce  the  maneless  lion  to  spare  his  life,  but 
the  black  lion  is  deaf  to  all  such  appeals,  and  is  considered  as  in. 
exorable. 

Mention  is  also  made  in  the  Scriptures,  of  laish,  a  lion  in  a  state 
of  fury  (Job  iv.  2  ;  Prov.  xxx.  30^  &c.),  and  also  labiah,  a  lioness 
(Job  iv.  11),  where  lions'  whelps  are  denominated  the  sons  of 
Labiah^  or  of  the  lioness. 

The  Scriptures,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  present  many 
striking  pictures  of  lions,  touched  with  wonderful  force  and  fidelity. 
Even  where  the  animal  is  represented  as  a  direct  instrument  of  the 
Almighty,  while  true  to  its  mission;  it  still  remains  true  to  its 
nature.  Thus  nothing  can  be  more  graphij  than  the  record  of  the 
man  of  God  (1  Kings  xiii.  24),  disobedient  to  his  charge,  struck 
down  from  his  ass  and  lying  dead,  while  the  lion  stiinds  by  him 
without  touching  the  lifeless  body,  or  even  attacking  the  living 
animal.  Samson's  adventure  also  with  the  young  lion,  pictured  as 
coming  up  from  the  cover,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  attests  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  animal  and  its  habit^-.  Finally,  the  lions 
in  the  den  with  Daniel,  miraculously  leaving  him  unmolested, 
still  retains  in  all  respects  the  real  characteristic.^  of  the  animal. 

The  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  power,  was  symbolical  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  9).  The  type  recurs  in  the  prophetical 
visions,  and  the  figure  of  this  auinial  was  auioug  tlie  few  which  the 
Hebrews  admitted  in  Scripture,  or  in  cast  metal,  as  exemplified  in 
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the  throne  of  Solomon.  It  exists  in  the  sculpturea  of  all  the  great 
Dations  of  antiquity,  E^nrpiian,  ChaUlcTem,  Babylonian,  Assyrian, 
and  Per*i m.  Tlie  hetthen  assumel  the  lion  hs  an  emblem  of  the 
8un,  of  the  God  of  war,  of  Ares,  Ariel,  and  Arioth,  in  all  of  which 
the  expletire  ar,  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  nanies  of  kings 
and  magnates,  occurs.  It  was  aUo  the  emblem  of  dominion  in 
general  and  of  valour,  and  occurs  as  such  in  the  names  and 
standards  of  most  nations. 

The  lion  was  met  with  by  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  as  far 
north  as  Balis,  in  the  parallel  nearly  of  Aleppo,  and  it  is  also, 
according  to  Layard,  not  uncommon  on  the  RiverKliabur,  in  Central 
Mesopotamia.  The  Bedwins  and  Jeburs,  he  tells  us,  frequently 
find  their  cubs  in  the  spring  beasou  ;  and  while  the  explorer  was  at 
Arban,  a  Bedwin  came  to  the  encampment,  who  had  been  attacked 
by  a  lion  while  resting  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  had  only 
escaped  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  mare. 

But  it  is  apparently  in  Chaldaea  that  they  most  abound  in  the 
present  day,   in  as  far  as  the  Sultan's  dominions  are  concerned. 
Living  as  they  do  to  more  than  fifty  years,  and  having  an  annual 
litter  of  from  three  to  five  cubs,  their  numbers  is  not  surprising ; 
and  although  having  less  cover  than  in  the  jungle  of  the  Tigris  and 
Karfin,  they  are  probably  attracted  to  the  open  by  the  facility  of 
obtaining  food ;  for  antelopes  or  the  deer  tribe  are  not  common  in 
the  woods  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  great  rivers.     Layard,  alluding 
to  the  marshes  and  jungle  of  the  rivers  of  Chaldaja,  as  being  the 
retreats   of  many  kinds  of  wild  animals,  writes,  "Lions  abound. 
I  have  seen  them  frequently,  and  during  the  excavations  at  Niflfar; 
we  found  fresh  traces  of  their  footsteps  almost  daily,  among  the 
ruins.     The  Maidan,  or  so-called  Arabs,  boast  of  capturing  them  in 
the  following  manuer,  and  trustworthy  persons  have  assured  me 
that  they  have  seen  the  feat  performed.     A  man  having  bound  his 
right  arm  with  strips  of  tamarisk,  and  holding  in  his  hands  a  strong 
piece  of  the  same  wood,  about  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  hardened  in 
the  fire,  and  sharpened  at  both  ends,  will  advance  boldly  into  the 
animal's  lair.     When  the  lion  springs  upon  him  he  forces  the  wood 
into  the  animal's  extended  jaws,  which   will  then  be  held  open, 
while  he  can  despatch  the  astonished  beast  at  his  leisure  with  a 
pistol,  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.*'     ("  Nin.  and  Babylon," 
pp.  566,  5H7.) 

Mr,  Loftus  also  testifies  to  the  frequency  of  lions  in  Chald»a. 
That  able  and  active  explorer  describes  on  one  occasion  his 
servant,  Murad,  a  negro,  originally  a  slave  from  Mozambique,  as 
shooting  two  cubs  at  one  shot,  in  the  ruins  of  Sinkara.  He  was 
immediately  dubbed  by  the  Arabs  as  Abu  Sebaim,  **  the  father  of 
two  lions/'  and  retained  the  name  ever  afterwards. 
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The  Arabs  did  not  at  all  relish  the  multitude  of  lions,  which 
had  taken  up  their  head-quarters  at  these  ruins.  When  routed 
from  their  slumbers  by  their  deep,  sepulchral  roar,  they  would  draw 
closer  together,  shouting  **  The  lion!  the  liou!**  pile  brushwood 
on  the  fire,  grasp  their  spears,  sing  their  war  chaunt,  and  exhibit 
other  signs  of  trepidation  and  alarm. 

Mr.  Loftus  remarks  that  the  lion  appears,  from  the  tablets  found 
nt  Siukara,  to  have  been  indigenous  to  the  Chaldfem  mar-hes 
frv)m  the  earliest  times.  During  his  stay  at  that  place,  the  lioness 
mother  of  the  cubs  destroyed  all  the  dogs,  some  half-dozen  in 
number,  that  the  Arabs  had  with  them.  Her  nocturnal  wail  in 
search  of  her  cubs  is  also  described  as  being  very  aflfecting,  and 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  nearly  naked  Arabs.  Mr. 
Loftus  also  describes  lions  as  abounding  at  the  ruins  of  Susa.  He, 
however,  expresses  himself  as  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  the 
roar  of  the  Chaldsean  and  Susitanian  lion.  The  sound  which  it 
utters,  is,  he  says,  at  times  like  the  squall  of  a  child  in  pain,  or  the 
first  cry  of  the  jackal  at  sunset,  but  infinitely  louder,  clearer,  and 
more  prolonged. 

The  lion  has  been  found  represented  on  the  pictorial  tablets  in 
clay  found  in  Chaldsea  (*' Travels  and  Researches  in  Chaldaea, 
&c.,*'  by  W.  K.  Loftus,  p.  258),  as  also  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
in  which  the  triumphs  of  the  king  over  that  noble  animal  are 
deemed  no  less  worthy  of  record  than  his  victories  over  his  enemies. 
The  bones  of  a  lion  have  also  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Roth,  in 
gravel,  near  the  Jordan,  showing  that  the  lion,  as  well  as  Boa 
primigeniuB^  or  Bison  prisens,  or  some  other  species  of  once  formid- 
able ox^  as  also  elk,  and  a  large  red  deer  or  stag,  once  dwelt  in 
Syria  and  Palestine. 
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There  was  then  an  officer  at  Cawnpoor  whose  career  was  more 
celebrated  than  that  of  Conolly,  and  whose  fate  was  more  fortunate 
than  to  perish  by  the  cruel  fiat  of  a  **  barbaric  king."  It  was  the 
heroic  Havelock,  who  was  then  only  a  subaltern  in  a  marching 
regiment,  but  you  could  find  scarcely  any  officer  in  the  canton- 
ment there,  who  was  (whether  his  rank  was  high  or  low)  jiot  aware 
of  Havelock's  abilities.  The  man  who  struggles  through  want  and 
adverse  circumstances,  and  **  the  spurns  that  pntient  merit  of  the 
unworthy  takes,"  is  really  in  his  calamitous  circumstances,  greater 
than  when,  in  after-life,  he  achieves  greatness.  The  lengthened 
ordeal  of  suffering,  which  is  nobly  borne,  makes  one  reverence  the 
afflictions  of  a  good  man.  Havelock  was  equally  remarkable  as 
a  good  Christian  and  as  an  oriental  scholar,  and,  when  the  fierce 
breath  of  war  blew  in  his  ears  he  showed  himself  the  man  to  lead 
the  Anayandron  who  had  been  ridden  over  by  the  contemptible 
rules  which  decreed  that  one  in  possession  of  coin  should  supersede 
any  competitor,  however  meritorious  he  should  be.  And  just  at 
this  time,  also,  Charles  Kane  and  his  bride  returned  from  the  hills 
to  Cawnpoor. 

The  round  of  gaiety  and  the  reckless  pursuit  of  pleasure  was 
as  much  the  prevailing  character  of  the  cantonment  as  it  was 
when  Charles  was  a  single  man ;  but,  happily  now  he  had  no 
temptation  to  lure  him  from  home.  India  to  a  married  couple  who 
are  truly  attached  to  one  another,  and  wholly  undesirous  of  other 
pursuits  than  those  which  a  contented  home  affords,  has  its 
advantages.  But  how  few  are  the  married  people  who  are 
completely  absorbed  in  home!  Rouchefaucauld  says  **thei-eare 
few  maiTiages  that  are  even  of  an  average  happiness,  and  none  that 
are  completely  happy !" 

But  the  French  cynic  was  not  cognisant  of  the  influence  which 
a  spirit  of  true  Christianity  may  effect.  And,  indeed,  we  may 
hope  that  there  are  many  households  which  under  its  benign 
banner  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  true  peace.  But  there  were  certainly 
numerous  instances  of  those  who  wero  inconstaiit  couples,  and 
one  couple  was  there  also  that  made  a  buort  visit  to  Cawnpore  on 
their  way  from  the  bills  to  Calcutta.    The  lady  was  that  far-fam^ 
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fair  one  wbose  beauty  was  of  a  transcendant  order.  Not  in 
romance  but  in  sober  reality,  a  king  afterwards  renounced  his 
crown  to  obtain  possession  of  her  charms  and  to  make  her  his 
consort.  When  she  entered  a  ball-room  at  Cawopore  suc^h  was  the 
sensation  she  caused  that  she  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
several  officers  who,  fascinated  as  it  were  by  her  appearance, 
appeared  "  dazzled  and  drunk  with  the  beauty  "  they  were  gazing  at. 
To  describe  such  a  well-known  figure  and  face  I  will  not  attempt, 
but  four  officers  kept  near  her  every  dance,  to  be  ready  to  claim 
her  hand  by  turns  as  the  dances  ended,  and  when  she  went  away 
from  the  room  before  the  fourth  had  had  his  turn  for  dancing  with 
her,  so  exasperated  was  he  that  he  iosulted  the  officer  who  had  been 
her  partner  at  the  time  of  her  leavioir  the  room,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  their  mutual  friends  hindered  them  from 
fighting  a  duel.  She  was  (if  ever  any  being  was),  endowed  with 
the  fatal  gift  of  beauty.  Soon  after  this  time  she  became  her  own 
mistress  (having  deserted  her  husband)  and  ran  through  her 
brilliant  but  feverish  career  of  celebrity,  so  well-known  that  few 
have  not  heard  of  the  charms  and  fame  of  Lola  Montes. 

There  ^ve^e  also  two  others  v.h.)?o  history  is  given  in  a 
sketch  of  Cawupoor  life,  called  "  The  Sival  Beauties,*'  which 
was  published  in  Bentley'a  Miscellany  for  October  and  November, 
1864. 

But  I  would  now  speak  of  acts  which  were  much  more 
characteristic  of  gentle  ladies,  and  more  admirable  than  any  of 
those  which  made  those  fair  ones  so  remarkable.  Sophia,  in  the 
work  of  doing  good  to  her  fellow- creatures,  of  visiting  the  sick  and 
reading  to  them,  in  assisting  to  educate  the  soldiers'  children,  and 
inducing  the  natives  to  accept  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
their  own  language,  was,  heart  and  fouI,  engaged.  And  by  the 
bedside  of  soldiers  in  hospital,  also,  she  often  took  her  place. 

Even  thof  e  who  offer  the  incense  of  flattery  to  the  oonqueror  who 
has  waded  through  slaughter  to  pre-eminence,  aud  who  join  the 
vulgar  herd  in  heaping  applause  on  him  who  has  achieved  success, 
are  fain  to  render  their  meed  of  piiaise  to  disinterested  benevolence, 
or  to  gratuitous  charity.  Who  will  not  acknowledge  the  excellence 
of  those 

"  Who  copy  Shaftesbury's  most  noble  part, 
To  ease  the  oppress'd,  and  raise  the  sinking  heart  ]" 

Let  his  mansions  for  the  helpless  poor  ;  or  the  assemblages  of 
dwellings  for  workmen,  showing  Peabody's  munificence  for  the 
Fame  cause,  stand  as  monuments  more  endeared  to  every  Briton 
and  every  generous  man  of  any  other  country,  and  more  illustrious 
than  any  of  the  arches  or  columns  which  have  b;en  erected  to 
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commemorate  the  blood-staineJ  deeds  of  the  warrior   And,  in  truth, 
without  the  colouring  of  exaggeration,  we  may  say  of  such  men — 

"  Exegit  moniimentum  'lere  perennius, 
liegaliqne  situ  pyramidum  altius.'' 

And  while  but  few  in  the  collective  mass  of  the  lords  of  the 
creation  are  conspicuous  as  le  iding  in  benevolent  movement««,  let  us 
do  justice  to  the  weaker  sex,  who,  almost  all,  are  active  in  the 
cause  of  some  acts  of  kindness,  and  particularly  those  who,  like 
Sophia,  make  the  course  cf  their  every-day  life  a  series  of  ministra- 
tions to  the  sick  and  the  suffering.  Whether  it  is  devotion  to 
children,  or  self-denying  charity  to  tlie  helpless  and  poor,  woman  is 
feure  to  be  the  **  ministering  angel."  tViid  the  men  in  power— the 
generals  and  colonels,  who  were  holding  the  brief  authority 
which,  so  high  and  so  haughty,  gives  men  s\ich  an  overwhelming 
superiority  over  their  fellow-men — were  rather  disposed  to  sneer  at 
the  **  belle  Foeur  de  la  charitd,"  who  went  about  on  her  errands  of 
mercy.  Still  they  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  she  filled  up 
the  complement  of  wn!l-doinjr,  wliich  was  wanting  so  much  to 
make  up  the  full  measure  that  was  due  from  their  hands  to  those 
under  their  command,  and  they  could  not  directly  say  aught 
against  it ;  and,  in  fact,  gallantry,  which  is  the  religion  of  the 
camp,  wholly  forbade  them  to  meddle  with  it.  And  though  it  was 
before  the  time  that  a  kind  and  gracious  Queen  led  the  van  in  every 
demon.'^  (ration  of  charity,  and  religion  had  not  yet  ventured"  to  put 
on  her  silver  slippers  and  to  walk  the  earth  with  applause,"  yet 
there  was  something  so  truly  amiable  in  the  self-denying  acts  of 
Sophia's  life  that  even  the  fine  and  the  fashionable  fair  ones  in  the 
cantonment  looked  on  her  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  amongst  the  most  youthful  and  the 
least  versed  in  the  world's  hateful  ways  that  such  genuine  kindness 
is  found ;  the  total  trustfulness,  the  single-hearted  impulse  of 
benevolence^  the  unconsciousness  of  the  villainy  of  man,  and  his 
self-interested  ways,  the  inscitia  requities  vafrl  jitris^  are  all  the 
attributes  of  the  youthful.  We  hear  much  of  the  movements  which 
are  made  in  the  way  of  giving  women  facilities  to  become  medical 
holders  of  degrees ;  but  setting  aside  the  critical  learning,  which 
we  cannot  but  think  is  out  of  their  element,  as  well  as  the 
indispensable  details  which  enter  into  a  medical  man's  every-day 
practice,  the  sphere  is  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  compatibility  with 
female  delicacy.  The  duties  of  ministering  to  the  sorrows  and  the 
wants  of  all  manner  of  invalids  has  been  ever,  and  is  now  more  than 
formerly,  distinctly  the  function  of  the  fair  sex ;  and  Sophia 
vibiied  and  read  by  the  bedsides  where  lay  the  sick  and  suflFering. 
In  one  of  her  visits  to  the  wards  of  the  large  hospital  at  Cawnpoox 
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an  European  attenJant  asked  her  to  come  to  the  beJside  of  a  younG^ 
soldier  who  was  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirinm  tremens,  of 
whom  the  doctor  said  that  it  was  not  probable  that  he  could 
recover.  She  was  always  prompt  to  listen  to  every  tale  of  woe,  so 
she  followed  the  attendant.  She  saw  stretched  upon  the  hospital 
couch,  in  the  last  agony  of  the  fearful  spasm  which  is  brought  on 
by  that  disorder,  the  form  of  a  youth  dressed  in  the  light  cotton 
garments  which  are  the  only  bearable  ones  for  patients  in  India. 
She  looked  at  his  face  as  he  gasped  and  writhed,  and  she  recognised 
the  features  of  the  hapless  Frank  Maldon.  He  was  unconscious, 
and,  indeed,  shortly  afterwards  he  was  relieved  by  death  of  his  agony. 

It  was  even  so, — he  had  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse,— ho 
had  arrived  at  that  stage  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  exist 
without  the  fearful  stimulant  of  alcohol.  Had  he  been  in  a 
temperate  climate  there  might  possibly  have'  been  some  help  for 
him ;  but  in  India  relief  was  hopeless.  And  yet  I  am  confident — 
certain  beyond  any  probability  of  doubt — that  if  we  were  to  dive 
into  the  secret  history  of  the  great,  the  nobk^  and  the  rich, 
we  should  find  many  instances  of  victims  to  the  same  disease, 
though,  perhaps,  not  under  such  deplorable  circumstances.  It 
scarcely  matters,  however,  whether  the  couch  be  a  bed  of  down  or 
he  sacking  of  an  hospital  ward,  the  pangs  are  the  same— the  fearful 
causes  which  lead  to  them  are  the  same — the  horror  and  the  guilt 
are  the  same ;  and,  if  the  weeping  and  the  sighs  of  bereaved  friends 
fall  not  upon  the  ears  of  the  outcast,  his  phase  of  the  malady  is 
only  a  worse  one,  owing  to  an  adverse  current  of  circumstances. 
I  could  fill  pages  of  paper  with  the  names  alone  of  those  who  had 
"fallen  into  evil  days"  through  the  eflfects  of  drinkinj^.  If  I 
were  to  enter  upon  the  story  of  the  sad  career  of  each,  I  could,  by 
merely  conjuring  up  details  which  memory  could  revert  to,  fill  up 
reams  of  paper. 

Some  years  ago,  in  Ireland,  there  was  a  man  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  called  Mathew ;  though  we  are  forbidden 
to  call  any  man  our  father,  he  was  universally  styled  Father 
Mathew.  Though  inimical  to  his  creed,  I  reverence  the  acts  of  such 
a  man  and  tvould  be  proud  to  call  him  a  friend. 

There  is  another  apostle  of  t^emperance — a  layman  here  in 
England,  and  in  Parliament — where,  like  the  Trojan  prophetess 
he  opens  out  a  volley  of  invective,  which  the  modern  Teucri 
refuse  to  believe.  He,  Sir  Wilfrid,  might  be  called  the  very 
Quixote  of  the  temperance  movement,  whose  auditors  think  he 
indulges  only  in  Utopian  statements.  But  could  he  grasp  the 
power  he  wishes  to  wield,  I  am  convinced  he  would,  like  the  Irish 
priest,  also  do  good. 

Mr.   Bright,   in  his  plain  Saxon  bluntness,   the  indisputable 
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eloquence  of  a  genuine^triie-hcarte^l  Englishman,' is  beyond  question 
right  when  he  says  **  that  the  cause  of  temperance  is  damaged 
every  day  Ly  the  richest  and  most  respectable  in  the  land,  and  that 
until  they  learn  to  refrain  it  will  be  in  vain  to  speak  to  the 
rabble;"  and  it  is  painful  to  think  that,  whether  we  consider  the 
vice  in  tlie  gross  as  aflfecting  the  national  characters  of  peoples, 
or  its  influence  in  sinking  individuals  to  disgrace  and  ruin,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  meanest,  the  most  base,  or  the  cruellest  of  men  that 
fall  under  its  power. 

The  armies  of  Eni^land,  during  the  times  of  their  warfare 
formerly,  both  in  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere,  were  composed  of 
soldiers  who  invariably  gave  way  to  drunkenness;  whereas  the 
foreign  armies  of  that  period,  though  manned  by  some  of  the 
basest  and  most  cruel  ruffians  in  Europe,  had  few  drunkards 
amongst  them.  And  with  regard  to  private  instances  occurring 
amongst  our  higher  orders,  it  is  not  the  underhand,  Jesuitical, 
double-dealer,  or  the  poor-spirited,  malicious,  ill-bred,  repulsive 
mannered  clown,  that  becomes  a  victim  to  this  pernicious  indulgence, 
but  general h^  a  ^cx-^w  of  genial  temperament,  generous  impulses, 
and  kindly  disposition— iu  bhort  *' a  good  fellow,"  which  last  two 
words  have  perhaps  done  as  much  harm  as  any  two  in  the  language, 

And  thus  it  happened  with  Frank  Maldon,  whose  friends. 
Comrades,  and  associates,  all  called  him  "  a  good  fellow."  It  is,  I 
know,  painful  to  recapitulate  the  sorrowful  details  and  the 
harrowing  incidents  that  led  on  to  his  catastrophe;  so  I  have 
not  entered  iuto  a  description  of  these,  or  even  given  a  faint 
sketch  of  any  of  the  scenes  by  which  they  were  marked.  And  if  I 
stop  from  entering  further  upon  the  history  of  the  happy  pair,  who 
were  formerly  fellow-voyagers  with  him,  it  is  that  I  suppose  the 
married  life  of  any  couple,  however  blessed  they  may  be,  scarcely 
affords  interest  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  reader.  The 
epochs  in  history,  however  long,  which  are  umparked  by  any  startling 
events  are,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  the  happiest ;  and  so  it  is 
also  with  private  individuals,  and  especially  with  married  couples. 
And  when  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  was  unbroken  by  any 
disturbance,  however  happy  they  as  individuals  were,  they  presented 
no  phase  of  interest  worthy  of  record.  In  life  what  is  sensational  is 
alone  that  which  engager  the  attention.  The  landscape,  which  shows 
the  peaceful  smiling  aspect  of  an  abundant  harvest  or  the  artificially, 
enclosed  promising  meadows  or  fields  of  pasturage,  however 
pleasing  to  the  sight,  is  not  viewed  with  the  glowing  interest  that 
one  feels  in  gazing  on  the  romatie  glories  of  the  mountain,  the 
cataract,  and  the  straggling  wood.  The  pathless  forest  or  the 
inteiminable  solitude  of  the  ocean  charm  the  eye,  while  the  repose 
of  rural  quietude  is  all  too  insipid  to  give  it  enjoyment. 
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PART  II. 

How  long  I  remained  insensible  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
say,  but  when  consciousness  once  more  returned,  it  slowly  became 
apparent  to  me  that  I  was  lying,  stretched  upon  my  back,  in  some 
dreary  region  of  utter  darkness,  with  nothing  beneath  me  for  a 
couch  but  the  cold,  damp  earth,  my  whole  frame  shivering  and 
pervaded  by  a  sensation  of  great  stiffness.  Yet,  disturbed  as  my 
faculties  still  were,  there  gradually  dawned  upon  me  ilie  convicti(»n 
that  I  had  no  bones  broken.  Anxious  to  test  this  view  of  my 
position — a  verification  of  which  would  be  reassuring  even  amidi^t 
the  otherwise  sorry  plight  I  found  myself  involved  in — I  made  an 
effort  to  rise,  but  my  weakness,  I  discovered,  was  to  great  to  enable 
me  to  accomplish  the  feat  without  assistance.  Groping  about, 
therefore  for  help  from  whatever  might,  perchance,  come  in  my  way 
I  laid  hold  of  an  apparently  projecting  piece  of  wood-work,  which, 
however,  instantly  gave  way  with  a  loud  cra^h  that  stunned  me  for 
a  while,  by  the  long,  hollow  reverberations  it  brought  forth  in  its 
fall.  From  the  noise  I  was  convinced  that  I  had  dislodged  a  shelf 
heavily  loaded  with  some  fragile  ware,  such  as  glass  or  crockery. 
But  what  signified  to  me  at  that  moment  either  the  damage  or 
the  uproar  produced  by  my  struggle  to  eflfect  a  footing?  Success 
had  crowned  the  attempt— <lespite  the  contretemps  attending  it— 
and  1  once  more  stood  erect ;  my  limbs,  thank  God,  whole  and 
serviceable.  Hope  revived  within  me  and  whispered  comfort. 
The  desire  to  escape  from  the  infernal  den  that  had  entrapped  me 
in  its  meshes  gave  me  strength  ;  and  I  trusted  that — disheartening 
as  the  prospect  might  appear — the  means  would  yet  be  vouchsafed 
to  me  of  finding  an  exit  from  these  uncomfortable  quarters.  While 
thuH  I  jumped  at  the  idea  of  a  deliverance  which  seemed  to  be, 
however,  further  from  accomplishment  thau  ever,  a  strange,  harsh 
voice — evidently  at  no  great  distance — startled  me  with  the  abrupt 
query  : — **  What  want  ye  here  with  all  that  din  1  Canst  not  find 
thy  way  out  of  Bullford  Hall,  man  alive  ?'*  And  then,  ere  I  could 
recover  my  astonishment,  came,  in  a  far  more  subdued  tone : — '*  Ah, 
well !  'tis  a  pleasant  place  to  tear  oneself  away  from — is  it  not  ?— 
Yea,  so  thought  Dr.  Syntax  when  he  came  a  courting  Molly 
Bawn — all  for  her  cherry  lips  and  her  own  dear  self! — Ah — ah ! — 
Ah — ah!" — Then  breaking  out  into  song,  came,  in  a  quivering 
tone,  the  words  of  a  once  extremely  popular  ditty — 

" '  Cherry  ripe,  cherry  ripe,  cherry  ripe  !'  I  cry 
Foil  and  fair  ones,  come  and  buy." 
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A  pause — a  moan — the  clank  of  fetters — and  then,  dropping 
again  to  prose,  followed  in  a  low,  dreamy  sort  of  utterance — **  Ah, 
well !  And  all  the  time  cold,  cruel  Lucifer  was  after  nothing  but 
the  filthy  lucre  ;  walking  off  at  last  with  the  white  pussy-cat  and 
the  diity  pelf;  notiog  little  how  it  fared  with  poor  Molly  Bawn  1" 
Several  heart-piercing  shrieks  clo-ed  the  wild  dialogue,  at  the  ter- 
mination  of  which  ensued  a  silence  unbroken,  save  by  the  agitated 
palpitations  of  my  own  heart.  It  was  sufficiently  clear  that  I  was 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  raving  maniac ;  and  of,  perhaps,  a 
dangen»us  one  too.  A  delightful  disclosure  this,  forsooth,  where— 
for  aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary — any  moment  might  throw  me 
into  the  clutches  of  thi>;  (demented  individual  ;  unanswerable  for  his 
actions,  liowever  savage  a  form  they  might  take.  A  second's  re- 
reflection  ;  and  the  somewhat  consolatory  thought  suggested  itself 
that  the  rattling  fetters  so  much  heard  gave  assurance  of  the  un- 
happy wretch  being  in  some  sort  of  durance,  and  consequently 
unable  to  roam  about  at  will.  But  then,  again,  how  near  the  lair 
of  this  unfortunate  prisoner  I  might  be  complete  darkness  utterly 
precluded  my  ascertaining.  One  false  step — and  I  shuddered  at 
tiie  po&>il)le  result.  To  remain,  however,  motionless  for  any  length 
of  time  where  I  stood  was  of  course  out  of  the  question  ;  so  slowly 
and  cautiously  I  advanced  at  a  snail's  creep,  endeavouring  by  the 
feel  to  make  sure  of  a  clear  coast ;  for  what  hidden  dangers,  what 
stray  pitfalls,  lay  in  my  way  it  was  impossible  to  surmise.  Risking, 
perhaps,  even  in  this  slow  method  of  pri»gression,  a  thousand  snai-es, 
none  the  less  hazardous  because  impalpable,  I  steered  my  course  as 
fate  would  have  it,  but  whither  there  was  no  means  of  even  con- 
jecturing. At  last,  each  moment  seeming  an  hour,  there  glimmered, 
as  from  a  far-off  distance,  the  faintest  possible  ray  of  light,  a  gleam 
60  feeble  that  none  but  faculties  strained  to  the  utmost  would  ever 
have  caught  its  lure.  Cheered  by  this  discovery,  I  somewhat 
hastened  my  steps,  hope  taking  wings  even  at  so  weak  and  uncertain 
a  promise  as  the  one  just  descried.  Clearer,  and  clearer,  as  I  now 
more  boldly  strode  forward,  became  the  gladdening  light,  when 
suddenly  rounding  a  corner  I  espied  high  up  in  the  wall  before  me, 
a  small  barred  aperture  admitting  both  the  light  and  air  of  heaven. 
Though  but  the  chilling  blast  of  a  wintry  wind,  and  the  dying 
beams  of  a  fast  waning  day,  there  was  something  soothing  in  their 
presence,  to  one  situated  as  I  was.  The  illumination,  though  poor, 
and  every  moment  waxing  poorer,  was  still  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  discern  the  nature  of  the  locality  around  me.  I  found  it  to  be, 
as  I  had  already  anticipated,  a  vast  cellar.  A  vaulted  roof  was 
supported  by  Gothic  arches  resting  on  stout  blocks  or  buttresses  of 
soli4  masonry.  On  one  side  stretched  away  a  dark,  cavernous  ex- 
panse ;  while  on  the  other,  just  under  the  opening  alluded  io  as  my 
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guiding  star  through  the  impenetrable  darkness  I  had  emerged  from, 
a  small  space  had  been  rudely  partioned  of,  by  means  of  rough 
timber,  into  a  kind  of  cell,  at  the  open  entrance  to  which  I  now 
found  myself.  In  the  further  comer  of  this  dreary -lookino;  lodgment, 
half  sitting,  half  crouching  on  a  layer  of  straw  spread  over  a  species 
of  bedstead,  or  rather  a  broad  wooden  settle,  I  perceived  a  human 
form  clad  in  a  loose  garment  of  coarse  sacking.  Chains,  of  seem- 
ingly great  weight,  connected  ankles  and  wrists,  and  were  also 
attached  to  a  still  more  massive- looking  one  secured  to  a  staple  fixed 
in  the  stone  flooring,  thereby  leaving  the  miserable  victim  they  en- 
thralled but  slight  scope  for  locomotion.  Cool  as  the  breeze  which  had 
first  fallen  on  my  throbbing  temples,  a  foetid  eflluvia  seemed  now  to 
have  usurped  its  place,and  overcame  me  with  the  nausea  it  produced. 
Mastering,  however,  my  feelings  by  a  strong  effort  I  determined  to 
investigate  the  position  and  see  what  it  would  lea<;l  to.  Whether 
the  figure  before  me  represented  that  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman  it 
was  difiScult  to  at  once  decide,  the  dark,  grizzly  hair  of  the  uncovered 
head  being  cut  about  as  short  as  it  well  could  be.  The  harsh, 
strongly- marked  features,  too,  that  had  sharply  and  eagerly  turned 
themselves  upon  me  the  instant  I  arrived  within  their  ken,  stealthy 
as  had  been  my  approach,  might  well  have  belonged  to  either  sex. 
A  low  brow,  overhanging  deeply  set  eyes,  whose  fierce,  yet  sadly 
vacillating  gaze,  told  but  too  plainly  their  tale  of  a  wandering  in- 
tellect, covered  with  a  massive  jowl  and  a  repulsive  expression  of 
the  mouth,  gave  a  ferocious  mien  to  the  degraded  wretch  that  called 
forth  a  combined  feeling  of  pity  and  abhorrence.  Hardly,  however, 
bad  I  time  to  note  all  the  harrowing  details  of  the  scene,  ere  the 
loathsome  object  before  me,  with  a  savage  scowl,  thus  proceeded  to 
address  me  in  an  unpleasant,  grating  voice,  wherein  mingled  both 
plaintiveness  and  vituperation: — "So,  there  thou  art  at  last,  arch- 
fiend !  Ah,  woe  is  me  !'^  Here  a  deep-drawn  sigh  and  a  half  howl 
momentarily  interrupted  the  discourse  ;  then  resuming:  "The 
white  pussy-cat  is  dead  ?  Deny  it  not,  Syntax;  she  is  gone,  gone, 
gone,  or  thou  would'st  not  come  back,  t!iou  truculent  deceiver,  to 
behold  thy  handiwork.  Look,  foul  fieni,  false  perjured  man, 
look  at  me  ;  and  laugh,  and  triumph  if  thou  canst.  Where,  hell- 
hound, is  the  young  fond  heart  I  once  confided  to  thy  keeping,' to 
cherish  and  enshrine  in  thy  bosom  along  with  thine  own?  Where, 
I  say,  is  it  ?  Why  crushed,  pouuded  to  atoms  beneath  thy  ruthless 
heel.  Traitor,  I  will  have  vengeance  on  thee."  With  menacing 
gesture  the  excited  maniac  here  rose  ;  and  would,  but  for  being  so 
shortly  and  strongly  tethered,  have  instantaneously  administered 
a  sevei'e,  perhaps  fatal,  chastisement  on  my  unoffending  person, 
when,  lo !  to  my  great  relief,  suddenly  assuming  an  air  of  calmness 
and  intelligence,  as  though  reason  once  more  reasserted  its  sway, 
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the  poor  creature  shrank  from  me,  and  implored  forgiveness; 
adding:  **Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want?  I  know  you 
not."  Frightfully  shocked  at  the  awful  picture  I  beheld,  I  stood 
for  a  little  while  uncertain  as  to  what  course  to  pursue.  Then 
bethinking  me  that  conciliation  would  be  the  best  policy,  I  hastened 
to  assure  my  now  prostrate  companion,  that  far  from  being  bent  on 
harm,  I,  myself,  was  an  accidental  and  unwilling  captive  in  this 
foul  and  gloomy  haunt  of  misery.  An  assurance  that  evidently 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  frightened  and  cowering  form  that 
now,  again  reclined  on  the  hard  and  filthy  pallet  I  had  first  seen  it 
on.  **  Who  are  you,  and  wliy  are  you  thus  confined  ?"  I  said  in  as 
calm  and  gentle  a  tone  as  I  could  well  command. 

**  Ah  !  who  am  I  ?  A  ({uestionyou  had  need  to  ask,  Tm  sure." 
A  response  that  somewhat  took  me  aback  from  the  sudJen 
haughtiness  with  which  it  was  pronounced,  and  the  proud  elevation 
of  the  head  and  figure  that  accompanied  it.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  painful  surroundings,  the  growing  darkness  and  the  too  often 
pitialily  demented  air  and  denieanmr  of  the  individual  with  whom 
I  held  converse,  a  conviction  had  gradually  stolen  over  me  that  I 
was  addressing  a  lady,  and  one  who,  however  fallen  now,  must 
once,  ere  overshadowed  by  an  eclipse  of  intellect,  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  refined  feelings  and  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind.  There 
was  something  in  the  stately  bearing  occasionally  assumed — natural 
and  unaflfected,  though  abruptly  put  on — in  the  suave  tones  to 
which  she  could  modulate  her  otherwise  hard,  repellant  voice,  that 
left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  the  fcex  and  gentle  nurture  of  the 
unhappy  woman  for  whose  fate  my  heart  bled  even  despite  my  own 
apparently  equally  deplorable  position.  Silent  and  motionless, 
entranced,  1  suppose,  by  the  eviLeye^  as  birds  are  said  to  be  by  the 
wily  stare  of  the  serpent,  I  stood  listening  to  the  voluble  harangue 
with  which  my  ears  were  assailed.  With  a  calm  confidence  that 
surprised  me,  she  gave  me  in  rapid  accents  the  following  narrative 
tolerably  coherent  in  its  details,  and  but  little  interrupted  by 
frenzied  outbursts: — ** Stranger,  you  doubtless  tbink  I  am  mad, 
but  I  am  not.  Enough  I  have  gone  through,  all  the  same,  to  make 
a  thousand  women  mad.  Hard  have  they  striven  to  reduce  me  to 
that  state.  Sit  you  down,  man,  and  listen  to  my  tale.  'Tis  but  a 
sorry  tale  to  tell,  I  know ;  but  it  will  do  me  good  to  disburden  myself 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  so  often  that  I  get  the  chance  of  doing  so  that 
1  should  let  it  slip  now  I  have.  Don't  stop  me — I'm  not  going  to 
be  stopped,  I  can  assure  you.  Look  at  me — examine  me  well— 
you  think  me  old  and  ugly — don't  you,  now  ?  Well  years,  and  year.'>, 
and  years  ago — never  mind  how  long— I  was  young  and  handsome, 
and  fair  to  look  at — 1  see  you  smile,  but  it  was  so,  incredulous 
AS  you  may  be  on  the  subject.    I  bad  long  flowing  tresses  then  of 
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dark,  wavy  hair,  fiilky  and  soft ;  not  the  short,  stiff  crop  of  bristles 
you  see  now.    No,  f/^^y  have  done  that  for  me — Ah!  Ah!  Ah!    My 
father,  Sir  Mildray  Gudeman,  lived  in  this  house— not  down  here, 
of  course.     Well,  he  had  three  children,  all  born  under  this  roof.     I 
was  the  second  of  them.     The  eldest  was  my  sister,  Juliana,  a  white, 
haired,  pert  minr,  who  couldn't  live  in  the  country,  it  wasn't  good 
enough  for  her — oh  !  no!"     Here  the  narrator  became  slightly  ex- 
cited, but  quickly  calming  herself  down  resumed  her  story  thus  :  ^ 
"  The  youngest  of  us  three  was  my  brother  John,  whose  birth  took 
from  us  our  beloved  mother — But,  I  see  you  are  impatient.     Ah  I 
so  was  I  once.      Ma  rimpazienza^  non  oshinie,  non  dara  velocitd  alV 
asino.     However,  I  will  proceed  as  fast  as  I  can,  not  to  weary  you. 
In  thus  speaking  of  myself  I  have  an  object  in   view   which  you 
d  m't  as  yet  imderstand.     How  should  you  ?"     A  fearful  expression, 
as  she  uttered  these  last  words,  crossed  her  features ;  an  expression 
that  made  me  shudder  from  head  to  foot,  and  caused  an  iuexpressible 
sensation  of  dread  to  run  through  my  frame.     As  if  aware  of  the 
effect  she  had  produced,  she  immediately  controlled  herself,  and  in 
a  most  mellifluous  mood  continued  :     **  After  my  mother's  death 
Juliana  and  I  were  sent  to  school  in  London,  and  on  the  completion, 
at  a   first-rate  seminary,  of  our   education  returned   here.     The 
country,  however,  had  no  charms  for  my  sister ;  dress  and  society 
engrossed  her  every  thought,  and  the  dull  life  of  Bullford  Hall 
drove  her  distracted.     Sir  Mildmy  cared  but  little,  on  the  contrary, 
for  town  enjoyments,  preferring  rural  sports  to  all  the  balls  and 
parties  in  the  world.     Being  also  of  very  retiring  and  penurious 
habits,  he  led  a  most  unsociable  sort  of  life,  with  few  acquaintances 
and  certainly  no  friends.     It  was  therefore  soon  arranged,  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  that  my  sister  should  return  to 
town  and  take  up  her  residence  there  with  an  a\mt  who  lived  in 
the  very  vortex  of  fashionable  dissipation.     At  this  p»-riod,  I  being 
about   nineteen   and    my  brother  fourteen,   there  came   into  this 
dwelling  from  Oxford,  to  prepare  my  brother  for  a  public  school  and 
university  career,   i.ne   Syntax — that  wasn't  his  right  name,  but 
one  by  which  I  christened  him,  first  in  joke  and  subsequently  in 
endearment.     This  fellow,  Syntax,  yonnir,  handsome,  gentlemanly, 
and  accomplished,  was  just  the  man  calculated  by  his  manners  and 
address  to  win  the  heart  of  an  unsophisticated  country  girl,  con- 
stantly associated  with  him  in  a  lone  house,  wanting  a  mother's 
care,  and  that  other  fIiIl-UI   female  companionship.     No  company 
visited  us,  as  my  father'::^  occvutric  hahits   and  excessive  pride  had 
long  before  then  driven   them   from  his  door.     The  natural   con- 
sequences of  such  a  state  of  thm'^^s  you  ma}'  easily  imagine.     So  I 
gave  my  5'oung  and  innocent  heart,  nothing  loath,  up  to  his  keeping, 
little  dreaming  that  one  such  as  he  could  ever  prove  false.     Ah  I 
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woe  18  me  !  His  smiles,  and  his  wiles  beguiled  me  to  that  degree 
that  I  reposed  in  him  the  confidence  that  a  child  might  on  its 
parent,  and  he  took  advantage  of  ray  simplicity,  the  base  wretch !  to 
betray  me  cruelly  and  shamefully.  Fondly  would  I  linger  in  his 
presence  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred,  and  often  enough— too 
often,  alas  !— did  these  opportunities  present  themselves,  no  one 
heeding  much  what  we  did.  My  father,  blinded  by  his  absorbing 
pursuits,  trusted  entirely  to  my  rectitude  of  purpose  and  also  pro. 
bably  to  my  years,  which,  perhaps,  still  placed  me  in  his  mind  too 
much  within  the  category  of  childhood.  Pressiog  my  cherry  lips — 
as  he  was  ever  wont  to  call  them — with  his  own.  Syntax  would 
vow  that  nothing  should  ever  part  us  through  life  and  death  and 
eternity.  What  if  my  father  never  consented  to  our  union  \  He 
would  say,  were  we  not  both  young  and  able  to  wait  till  a  good 
time  came  for  us  ?  Meanwhile  he  would  work  with  a  will  and  make 
for  himself  both  honour  and  riches  to  be  cast,  as  soon  as  acquired, 
with  his  own  person,  at  my  feet ;  to  be  accepted  or  spurned  by  me 
as  I  listed.  Well  ho  knew  his  "Molly  Bawn,'*— the  epithet  by 
which  he  always  addressed  me — would  have  welcomed  him  to  her 
arms  had  penury  and  dishonour  even  been  his  lot.  Well  he  knew 
I  lived  but  in  his  presence,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  bis  favours, 
cheered  by  his  smiles,  chilled  by  his  frowns.  In  short,  I  revelled 
in  a  fool's  paradise,  out  of  which  I  little  imagined  then  how  soon  and 
how  sadly  I  was  to  be  thrust  into  gloom  and  misery  everlasting. 
One  fine  day  there  fell,  totally  unexpected,  a  thunder- bolt  upon  us. 
A  pretty  hubbub  in  the  hall,  its  young  master's  body  brought 
suddenly  back  into  it  stone  dead.  My  brother  had  been  seized  with 
cramp  and  drowned  whilst  bathing  in  a  neighbouring  pond.  The 
bright  sunshine  and  cheering  aspect  of  a  hot  and  lovely  summer's 
day  was  in  an  instant  changed  to  the  dreary  sombreness  and  piercing 
cold  of  mid-winter  in  the  hearts  of  all  then  and  there  assembled  in 
the  house  of  my  ancestors.  Juliana,  now  heiress  of  the  broad  lands 
of  CuUford,  was  hastily  summoned  home ;  she  came.  Assuming 
over  me  the  stern  rights  of  guardianship,  my  sister  from  that 
moment  threw  over  my  youthful  spirits  a  dark  shadow  which  the 
loss  of  my  brother  had  already  deeply  affected.  Sir  Mildmy,  sorely 
stricken  by  the  blow  that  had  befallen  him,  retired  into  a  greater 
privacy  of  existence  than  ever,  and  resigned  the  management  of  all 
his  affairs  in  toio  to  my  sister.  Syntax,  who  ought,  through  the 
failure  of  his  occupation,  to  have  left  us  was,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
tained as  companion  to  my  aged  father  over  whom  he  soon  con- 
trived to  exercise  an  unbounded  influence.  Rare  now  became  the 
interviews  between  my  lover  and  myself.  He  evidently  avoided 
any  further  intercourse  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  His  manners, 
when  we  did  meet,  gradually  became  more  reserved  and  less  in^- 
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passioned  towards  me.     A  cold  and  studied  politeness  superseded 
the  cordiality  of  our  earlier  intimacy.  From  "  Sweet  Molly  Bawn," 
I  was  let  down  to  the  more  formal  and  polite  appellation  of  "  Miss 
Mary,"  pronounced  in  courteous  but  frigid  accents.     I  slowly  but 
unmistakably  awoke  to  one  fact,  that  while  my  sister,  who  bad 
surprisingly   and    warmly  espoused  the  felicity  of  rural  life,   was 
making  havoc  of  all  her  past  contempt  for  things  pastoral,  my 
whilom  ardent  admirer  was  fast  leaving  me  out  in  the  cold  shade 
of  bitter  disappointment  and  despair,  for  the  mincing,  saucy  ways  of 
the  now  reigning  deity.     I  soon  learned  that  the  fashionable  airs 
and  graces,  the  stealthy,  insidious  practices  and  golden  prospects  of 
my  white-haired,  waxen.hued,  dolly.faced  sister  had  won  from  me 
the  love  of  the  inconstant  Syntax.     Infuriated  at  the  discovery — 
longing  to  avenge  the  treachery — I  waited  my  opportunity,  and 
burst  upon  the  pair  one  tine  morning  as  they  toyed  and  dallied  with 
each  other,  little  dreaming  of  or  coveting  my  appearance.     What 
I  said  or  did — what  violence  1  resorted  to  in  the  freuzy  of  rage  and 
jealousy  that  overmastered  me  I  cannot  say.     What  followed  I 
have  been  unable  to  remember.     But  from  that  day  to  this  I  have 
lived  in  a  loathsome  bondage  shackled  and  despised.     At  first  I 
was  removed  to  a  strange  and  distant  abode,  and  a  report,  I  believe, 
was  finally  circulated  of  my  death.     However  that  may  be,  when 
my  father  succumbed  shortly  afterwards  to  some  fatal  and  mysterious 
malady,  the  wicked  Syntax  and  his  shameless  partner — now  man 
and  wife — having  removed  to  a  far-distant  home  divided  oflf  the 
old  home  into  two  portions,   letting  the  one  to  a  farmer  and  the 
other  to  a  reprobate  doctor.     It  was  under  the  care  of  this  latter 
that  I  was  brought  back  here,  and  treated  shamefully  by  him  till  it 
pleased  God  to  remove  the  scoundrel.     Falling,  on  this  occurrence, 
into  the  hands  of  the  tenant  of  *'  Little  Bullford  '*  as  they  call  the 
wing  partitioned  oflf  into  a  farm  homestead,  I  have  met  with  milder 
and  better  treatment.     The  old  man  and   his  wife,  though  taking 
every  precaution  to  prevent  my  escape,  do  not  treat  me  unkindly. 
I  get  good  food  and  plenty  of  it.     I  am  allowed  at  times,  when  one 
of  them  watches  me,   to  roam  about  at  large  within  the  indoor 
premises.     In  fact,  it  is  only  when  necessity  re(|uire8  it  that  I  am 
banished  to  these  regions  and  kept  chained  as  you  now  see  me." 
The  iron  fetters  were  here  violently  shaken  as  though  in  corrobor- 
ation of  the  poor  woman's  assertion  about  being  chained.     In  the 
same  sorrowful,  hut  really  rational  tone  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  sjid  narrative  had  been  carrie  I  on — I  have  purposely  omitted 
several  paroxysms  of  grief  and  contumely  interluiiing  the  discourse 
here  and  there — she  resumed,  '*  I  have  grown  used  to  my  position, 
the  world  being  to  me  as  nought  now  that  the  star  I  once  worshipped 
has  for  ever  set.    My  tale  is  told,  all  I  want  from  you,  in  reply  to 
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my  confidence,  is  a  promise  that  you  will  not,  if  I  liberate  you  from 
your  present  unpleasant  predicament — which  I  have  the  power  of 
doing,  incredible  as  it  may  seem — utter  one  word  of  what  you  have 
this  day  seen  and  lieard  until  you  have  consulted  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  whose  address  I  will  give  you,  who  believes  me  to 
belong  since  dead.*'  After  stopping  and  intently  studying  my 
features,  to  read  therein  an  acquiescence  to  her  proposal,  she,  fancying 
I  suppose,  that  there  was  hesitation  in  them,  continued  — "  Without 
help  it  is  simply  impossible  that  you  can  ever  get  away  from  here, 
believe  me.  Should  those  who  from  time  to  time  pay  me  visits 
find  you  with  me  your  fate  would  be  sealed  !  for  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  keep  my  existence  a  secret.  Think  you  they  would  hesitate  as 
to  the  means  they  employed  for  securiog  your  silence  ?  No,  man, 
take  my  word  for  it  they  have  too  much  at  stake  ever  to  let  you 
quit  this  place  alive  ;  nor  would  you  be  the  first  whose  bones  have 
afforded  dainty  pickings  for  the  rats  who  infest  tliese  subterranean 
halls."  I  started,  and  felt  a  nervous  thrill  run  through  me.  What 
if  her  words  proved  true  ?  And  how  rationally  she  had  put  the  case 
before  me  I  could  not  deny.  Evidently  construing  my  meditations 
as  favourable  to  her  views,  she  again  eagerly  urged  me  to  comply 
with  her  wishes. — **  Up  against  the  wall  close  beside  you  hangs 
from  a  hook — within  your  reach  but  out  of  mine — a  small  bunch 
of  keys.  Hand  them  to  me,  and  I  will  select  one  that  with  the 
instructions  I  will  give  you  shall,  ere  many  minutes  are  past,  set 
you  once  more  free  to  wander  in  whatever  direction  you  please 
homeward,  if  a  home  you  have.  If  you  value  your  life — if  you  value 
your  liberty — if  you  would  once  more  behold  all  that  you  may 
hold  dear  in  this  world — hesitate  not  a  moment.     Reject  not  my 

counsel,  because  it  is  that  of  a '*     Sounds,  as  if  of  distant  but 

rapidly  approaching  footsteps,  here  interrupted  further  parley  ;  the 
glimmer  of  light  which  had  hitherto  enabled  us  to  see  each  other 
was  fast  dying  out  and  an  impenetrable  gloom  was  gathering  around 
us  conveying  a  chill  to  my  heart  and  filling  it  with  a  host  of  ill 
forebodings.  A  night  in  such  a  scene  and  in  such  company  presented 
interminable  horrors  to  the  imagination ;  nor  did  the  thought  of 
discovery  by  any  means  tend  to  alleviate  those  anticipations ;  so 
stretch iDg  forth  my  hand,  I  eagerly  felt  about  the  spot  indicated 
and  sure  enough  there  found  the  keys  I  had  been  directed  to  by 
my  witless  friend.  The  noise  that  had  so  abruptly  disturbed  our 
talk  now  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  commenced. — "  'Tis  but  a 
troop  of  hoary-headed  rats/*  said  my  companion,  "  fightini;  over 
some  jfresh-discovered  prey.  The  next  visitors,  however,  may  be 
more  dangerous  a  great  deal  for  both  of  us,  so  quick  with  the  keys, 
man  alive,  ere  it  be  too  late.**  Needing  no  further  persuasion  I 
unhesitatingly  handed  the  ''open  sesame/*  as  I  trusted  to  find  these 
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articles  would  be,  to  my  would-be  liberator.  She  grasped  them,  or 
rather  snatched  them,  from  me  with  an  eagerness  that  somebow  I 
did  not  quite  like.  I  could  distinctly  hear  a  considerable  rustling 
of  chains,  a  sharp  snap  as  of  a  lock  suddenly  and  quickly  unhasped^ 
then  a  thin,  bony  hand,  buminsf  with  a  fiery  heat,  seized  one  of 
mine  in  an  iron  grip,  and  dragged  me,  ere  I  could  find  time  either 
to  expostulate  or  offer  opposition,  along  with  a  speed  as  rapid  as  it 
was  irresi«itible.  Ever  and  anon  I  was  bid  to  raise  my  feet  or  lower 
my  head  as  we  mysteriously  twined  and  twisted  about  in  what 
seemed  to  me  a  very  devils'  dance,  so  puzzling  and  so  rapid  were 
the  motions  of  my  strange  and  impetuous  guide,  who  threaded  the 
mazes  so  swiftly  and  as  surely  as  though  the  broad  glare  of  a  noon, 
day's  sun  illumined  her  steps.  Sick,  gidJy,  and  confused,  I  felt 
myself  helplessly  drawn  along,  but  whither  I  could  by  no  possi- 
bility  conjecture. 

At  last,  just  as  hopelessness,  fatigue  and  anxiety  were  causing 
my  steps  to  totter,  my  reckless  leader  pulled  up  short  and  thus  ad- 
dressed  me :  — 

**  Before  you  lies  a  flight  of  steps — about  a  dozen  in  number — 
at  their  top  is  a  trap-door,  insert  into  its  lock  the  key  I  shall  give 
you,  and  behold  you  will  once  more  be  a  free  man !  But  before 
I  pass  you  that  key,  swear  by  all  that  is  holy— by  all  that  you 
hold  dearest — to  help  me  avenge  the  wrongs  I  have  suffered.  Ere 
daylight  dawns  on  Bullford  Hall  again  not  one  stone  of  it  shall 
stand  on  another — that  I  am  determined  on ;  but  I  must  have  your 
help.  Think  you,  fool,  that  I  brought  you  hither  to  offer  you 
liberty  and  happiness,  while  I  remained  behind  a  grovelling,  miser, 
able  captive  ?  No — no — no !  Across  the  yard,  to  which  yon 
trap-door  gives  access,  in  an  out-house  on  the  other  side  of  it  they 
keep  a  small  barrel  of  gunpower  for  shooting  purposes.  Help  me 
bring  it  over  and  lower  it  down  these  steps.  Once  here,  I  know 
how  to  set  it  going,  trust  me.  When  little  they  minded  it  I  got 
possession  of  a  box  of  lucifer  matches.  For  this  very  object  I 
secreted  them  ;  and  now — ha  !  ha !  ha  !  ha !  False  Syntax  and  his 
white  Pussy-cat  shall  know  that  I  have  been  avenged  !  Swear, 
man,  swear!  Quick,  quick !"  And  the  infuriated  demon — for  a 
frantic  fiend  she  had  suddenly  become — seized  me  round  the  body 
in  a  vice-like  embrace.  "Swear,  man,  at  once,  or  I  hurl  you 
down  the  bottomless  well  that  yawns  close  by  us.  Yes,  by 
Heavens,  I  will,  for  that  well  keeps  every  secret  confide<i  to  its 
bosom  inviolably.  You  hesitate,  I  know  ;  you  refuse  ?  Then  meet 
thy  fate,  false  friend  I "  And  with  a  demoniacal  force  she  en- 
deavoured to  throw  me  to  the  ground. 

Mustering  all  my  strengtb  with  that  desperate  energy  which 
the  love  of  life  implants  in  every  man,  I  struggled  with  my 
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frenzied  foe.  SuperLuinan  seemed  the  power  of  my  assailant :  she 
was  fast  overpowering  me.  I  reeled — one  second  more  and  all 
must  be  over — when  I  resolved,  if  I  perished  in  the  effort,  to  put 
forth  one  final  throe  for  dear  life  and  liberty.  I  gathered  up  all 
the  force  and  vitality  that  remained  in  me,  and,  good  Lord!  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  myself  from  her  grasp,  and  hurling  her  from  me 
as  far  as  my  power  would  admit.  There  f  Jlowed  a  wild,  frantic 
shriek,  a  discordant  clank  of  chains,  a  dull  thud — thud — thud — a 
splash  as  of  waters  parting — a  loud  bubble  or  two,  and  then  a  still, 
unearthly  silence. 

With  the  lightning's  speed  I  rushed  up  the  steps — with  a 
giant's  force  I  put  my  shoulders  to  the  iloor  above  me ;  it  yielded 
to  the  pressure,  and  I  stood  trembling  and  exhausted  in  the  cold 
night  air — but  not  free  ;  for  there  stood  the  stone  statue  of  the 
grim  lady  of  the  garden  commanding  with  dumb  motions  two  tall, 
sable-clad  attendants,  in  three-cornered  hats  and  snow-white  wigs, 
to  hand  me  into  the  antiquated  chariot  I  had  been  so  struck  with 
in  the  morning,  and  to  which  four  long-tailed,  coal-black  steeds 
were  now  liarncsc;el.  Tn  I  was  thrust,  without  ceremony,  up  with 
a  violent  bang  \vent  the  ponderous  steps,  slam  went  to  the  heavy, 
creaking  door,  and  ofF jolted  the  clumsy,  comfortless  carriage,  at  an 
almost  incredible  speed,  bumping  and  jumping  me  about  in  it  like 
a  ball  of  cotton  in  an  open-moutlied  basket  submitted  to  the  play, 
ful  paws  of  a  young  gambolsome  kitten.  Through  walls  and 
hedges,  over  ruts  and  across  ditches,  out  into  the  open  country  we 
sped  at  a  fearful  pace,  till,  reaching  the  furrows  of  a  n^wly- ploughed 
field,  the  rottt  n,  lumbermg  old  conveyance,  wildly  swaying  to  and 
fro,  and  groaning  and  labouring  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  sud- 
denly toppled  over  and  broke  up  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
amidst  which  I  was  deposited  with  a  shock  that  caused  me  to  faint 
away. 


PART    III. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  heavy  swoon  into  which  I  had  fallen,! 
found  myself  in  a  warm,  snug  bed,  in  a  comfortable,  well. furnished, 
cheery.looking  room,  with  a  bright  sun  endeavouring  to  stream  in 
through  the  crevices  of  the  closely-curtaineJ  window,  and  impart- 
ing thereby  the  geniality  of  light  and  heat  to  the  scene  around  me. 
Yet,  cozy  as  was  the  appearance  of  the  apartment,  it  bore  to  me  an 
air  totally  unfamiliar ;  for  not  a  thing  my  eyes  lit  on  had  I  ever,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  seen  before.  The  pleasant  paper  on 
the  walls,  the  handsomely  framed  prints  adorning  it,  the  pretty 
brocaded   hangings  of  the  bed  furniture,  and  the  well-appointed 
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toilet  and  chamber  services,  were  all  alike  equally  strange  to  me ; 
gladdening  me  not — comely  and  cheerful  as  they  were—with  re- 
miniscences of  home  or  friends.  A  long,  deep  sleep  on  a  soft, 
luxurious  couch  had  done  much  towards  refreshing  me  both 
mentally  and  corporeally.  Still,  ns  I  tossed  about,  impatient  to 
discover,  if  possible,  whose  kindly  domicile  it  might  be  that  now 
sheltered  me,  the  acute  evidence  of  aching  limbs,  together  with 
sundry  sores  and  bruises,  painfully  recalled  to  my  memory  the 
harrowing  and  awfully  surprising  incidents  of  the  previous  day. 
How  much  had  been  real — how  much  imaginary  in  those  distress, 
ing  scenes  I  found  it  diflScult  to  decide.  Ever-busy  thought^ 
evoking  afresh  all  the  horrors  T  had  so  recently  gone  through,  and 
leading  me  into  a  labyrinth  of  sul  doubts  and  harrassing  conjec- 
tures— was  beginning  to  plunge  me  into  a  wearying  perplexity, 
when  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  two 
strangers,  quickly  scattered  these  agonising  fantasies  by  recalling 
me  to  a  sense  of  the  present. 

My  visitors,  at  first  slow  and  cautious  in  their  proceedings, 
promptly  altered  their  manner  of  accenting  mo,  and  simultaneously 
advanced  with  a  hearty  greeting  and  a  merry  laugh,  as,  starting  up 
to  a  sitting  posture  in  the  bed,  I  hurriedly  and  ea;^erly  propounded 
to  them  a  multiplicity  of  queries  in  regard  to  my  whereabouts,  how 
I  came  into  it,  and  who  they  themselves  might  happen  to  be. 

I  soon  learnt  that  the  intruders  were — the  one  a  clergyman  and 
mine  host,  the  other  his  neighbour  and  a  medical  man,  in  which 
latter  capacity  he  was  now  paying  me  a  visit,  as  he  had  already 
done  on  the  preceding  evening,  when  I  was  brought  into  the 
parsonage  senseless  and  apparently  much  injured.  In  fact,  to 
curtail  as  much  as  possible  an  otherwise  somewhat  long  story  it 
may  be  as  well  to  sum  up  tersely  what  I  subsequently  learned, 
viz.  : — That  some  villagers  returning  rather  late  from  Baconton 
Market,  by  a  short  cut  across  the  fields,  found  me  lying — in  a  deep 
state  of  intoxication,  as  they  thought — on  a  newly  ploughed  piece 
of  ground  just  at  the  back  of  the  parsonage,  into  which  house  the 
kindly  rector  of  Slusliington-cum-Muddyford  had  me  conveyed  the 
instant  the  occurrence  reached  his  ears.  A  doctor,  living  in  the 
adjacent  hamlet,  was  at  once  sent  for,  and  being  fortunately  at 
home  at  the  moment,  was  soon  in  attendance.  By  him  I  was  de. 
clared — after  a  long  and  careful  examination — to  be  perfectly 
sober,  but  suffering  from  great  exhaustion — caused,  to  all  appear, 
ance,  by  a  severe  fall ;  there  being,  however,  no  bones  broken,  nor, 
as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  any  sign  of  internal  injury,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  rest  and  attention  could  soon  bring  me 
round,  an  opinion  confirmed  most  fully  when  he  again  visited  me. 

My  worthy  host — though  not  personally  acquainted  with  me — 
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had,  it  would  seem,  recognised  me  as  one  he  well  knew  all  about. 
Consequently,  immediately  or  the  receipt  of  the  medical  verdict, 
he,  considerately  desirous  of  allay in^j:  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
my  friends,  had  despatched  a  messenirer  to  them  with  a  note  signi- 
fying that  havinf^  fallen  in  with  me  he  had  insisted  on  my  accept- 
ing his  hospitality,  and  promising  to  send  me  home  some  time  the 
next  day  in  his  own  carriage.  In  short,  the  kindness  and  the 
tender  care  I  received  from  this  good  Samaritan  knew  no  bounds. 

It  appeared  tliat  my  turning  up  at  Slushington  had  been 
accounted  for  to  him  by  a  labourer,  who,  whilst  breaking  stones  by 
the  roadside,  had  seen  me  enter  Bullford  Hall,  which,  to  this 
fellow's  simple  min^,  was  quite  svfficient  to  account  for  the  state 
in  which  I  had  been  found. 

**  There,  now,  zur,"  said  he,  as  he  eagerly  communicated  his 
intelligence  to  the  worthy  rector,  "  when  I  zeen  the  gentleman  all 
alone  wi'  hiself,  go  into  that  nasty,  hanted  place,  sez  I  to  myself, 
he  warn't  come  to  no  good.  I  knawed  as  he  wouldn't,  and  bided, 
till  maist  too  late  for  zupper,  just  to  zee  un  come  out.  But,  there 
weren't  lo  call,  you  zoo,  for  I  to  iro  and  make  a  caddie  about  it, 
because  he  didn't.  It's  best  for  folk  to  mind  tlmr  own  bisniss  I 
do  tell  my  old  'ooman  !" 

The  deserted  manor-house  had  amongst  the  neighbouring 
peasantry  for  miles  round  the  general  reputation  of  being  haunted. 
A  legend,  it  would  seem,' existed,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  strange 
figure  in  the  garden  left  it  every  evening  at  sunset  to  perambulate, 
throuLihout  tie  Hve-long  night,  the  interior  of  the  mansion,  wander- 
ing— a  lighted  caii'Jle  in  her  hand— from  room  to  room,  and  occa- 
sionally stopping  to  gaze  out  of  window  ;  whence,  it  was  averred, 
by  the  few  who  had  chanced  to  pass  that  way  at  lone  hours,  she 
had  been  seen  curiously  peering  out  into  the  darkness  as  though  in 
quest  of  an  expected  visitor ;  a  report  which,  of  course,  caused  the 
road  in  front  of  the  house  much  to  be  avoided  after  nightfall. 

The  remainder  of  my  story  will,  I  think,  be  best  summed  up 
by  giving  the  details  I  received— ere  we  parted — from  my  truly 
hospitable  entertainer  in  reply  to  my  acco\mt  of  the  curious  adven- 
tures  that  had  befallen  me.  And  thus  it  was  as,  reinvigorated 
both  physically  and  otherwise,  I  sat  sipping  a  choice  vintage  of 
rare  aroma,  over  a  glowing  fire  in  the  very  snuggest  of  dining- 
rooms,  previous  to  taking  my  departure  for  home,  that,  my  host  de- 
livered  himself  : 

**I  can  fully  believe  every  word  you  have  told  me  up  to  the 
time  of  your  falling  into  the  cellar  ;  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
totally  mistrust  the  remainder  of  your  narrative.  Stunned  by  the 
shock,  your  mind  weakened  by  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  your  re- 
covering  intellect  played  treacherously  with  you ;  and  while  in  a 
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state  of  semi-unconciousness,  evoked  phanta<5m?»,  base.l  on  no  surer 
foundation  than  the  wanderings  of  a  fevered  imagination ;  as  the 
sudden  apparition  of  the  stone  lady  anJ  the  old  cliariot  in  which 
you  were  whisked  away  must  now  convince  you.  The  incidents 
in  the  cellar  you  may  rest  assured  never  liad  any  reality.  As  soon 
as  reason  partially  dawned  on  you,  you  managed,  somehow,  to  get 
up,  scramble  out  of  the  hole  you  had  tuml)le«l  into,  and  to  fly  from 
the  spot ;  but  with  a  brain  still  overclouded  by  the  concussion  it 
had  endured,  and  the  seemingly  strange  and  startling  events  vividly 
impressed  on  its  sensorium.  Poor  old  Beanstraw,  the  occupier  of 
Little  Bullford,  my  churchwarden,  and  as  good,  simple-hearted  an 
old  soul  as  ever  breathed,  is  about  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
have  been  entrusted  by  any  one  with  the  charge  of  a  mysterious 
and  dangerous  lunatic.  The  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing  is  simply 
preposterous.  Dismiss  the  thought  from  your  mind,  I  beseech 
you.  In  fact,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  never  mention  the  subject  to 
any  living  person — not  even  to  the  members  of  your  family.  The 
story  would  only  bring  ridicule  on  yourself  and  tend  to  cast  painful 
doubts  on  your  own  sanity — an  odium,  I  am  sure,  you  would  not 
like  to  incur.  Besides,  even  were  you  correct  in  your  statements, 
only  look  on  the  unpleasant  position  you  place  yourself  in  by 
asserting  them.  Only  reflect  for  a  moment.  Could  you,  if  called 
upon  to  do  so,  prove  all  you  affirm  ?  And,  mind  you,  unless  you 
did  prove  it  you  would  be  bringing  unnecessarily  a  painful,  cruel 
slur  upon  a  highly  respectable  family,  and  damning  at  the  same 
time  the  reputation  of  an  honest,  industrious  yeoman,  implicating 
yourself  likewise  in  what  might  very  probably  lay  you  open  to  the 
charge  of  manslaughter,  and  involve  you  in  very  serious  conse- 
quences. Take  my  advice, — in  retailing  the  circumstances  of 
your  visit  to  Bullford  say  nothing  about  the  imaginary  tenant  of 
its  lower  regions.  All  the  other  things  you  have  spoken  of  I  can 
satisfactorily  enough  explain  to  you,  and  laugh  at  the  surprise 
they  must  have  caused  one  coming  across  them  as  you  did.  To 
begin  with,  the  stone  statue,  which  seems  to  have  impressed  you 
so  strongly,  and  concerning  which  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  super- 
stition current  amongst  the  country  people,  I  must  tell  you  it  is 
supposed  to  represent  some  former  mistress  of  the  Hall,  noted  for 
her  musical  genius,  by  a  display  of  which  berore  tlie  sovereign  of 
the  day  some  fine,  or  impost,  levied  on  the  estate  was  remitted,  in 
commemoration  of  which  tradition  the  statue  was  erected.  The 
pedestal  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  whereon  once  stood  this 
figure,  coming  to  grief  the  uncouth  piece  of  sculpture  was  banished 
to  the  garden  there  to  await  a  restoration  that  never  came.  With 
regard  to  the  old  chariot,  its  history  I  shouM  have  thought  would 
have  been  known  to  everyone  in  the  country,  as  hundreds  (many  of 
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the  poor  creature  shrank  from  me,  and  implored  forgiveness; 
adding:  ''Who  are  \ou  ?  What  do  you  want?  I  kn^AV  you 
not/'  Fii-;htfully  shocke.l  at  tlio  awful  picture  I  beheld,  I  stood 
for  a  little  while  umertaiu  as  to  what  course  i<>  ])iiisuc.  'I'heu 
bethiukini;-  me  that  c<)nciliat.i-»ii  wouM  be  the  best  policy,  I  hastened 
to  a.s.sure  my  now  prostrate  coinp  inioi),  that  tar  from  being  bent  on 
liann,  I,  mv>cif,  was  an  .•iC(''i<lental  an-1  unwillin„^  captive  in  this 
foul  \\\A  gloomy  l.auut  of  misery.  An  assurance  that  evidently 
gave  L;reat  >atistactioii  to  the  IVi-hteued  and  coweriuj;  form  that 
now,  a;:ain  reelineJ  (»n  the  hard  and  liltiiy  pallet  I  ha-l  first  seen  it 
on.  "  Who  are  you.  and  why  are  you  thus  confined  V  I  said  in  as 
calm  aud  gentle  a  tone  as  I  cuMwell  command. 

*' Ah  !  who  am  I  \  A  <|ueslion  you  had  need  to  a.>k.  I'm  sure." 
A  respon>e  that  somewhat  took  me  aback  from  iho  sudden 
haughtiness  with  which  it  was  pronounced,  and  the  proud  elevation 
of  the  head  ai;d  figure  that  accompanied  it.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  painful  surroundings,  the  growing  darkness  and  the  too  often 
pitial)ly  demented  air  and  demean  nir  of  the  individual  with  whom 
I  hehl  converse,  a  conviction  had  gradually  stolen  over  me  that  I 
was  addres.-ing  a  lady,  and  one  \^lio,  however  iallen  i:o\v,  must 
once,  ere  over.shadowed  by  an  eclipse  of  intellect,  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  refined  feelings  and  of  a  liighly  cultivated  miud.  There 
was  something  in  the  stately  bearing  occasionally  assumed — natural 
and  unaffected,  though  abruptly  put  on — in  the  suave  tones  to 
which  she  could  modulate  her  otherwise  hard,  repellant  voice,  that 
left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  the  ^ex  and  gentle  nurture  of  the 
unhappy  woman  for  whose  fate  my  heart  bled  even  despite  my  own 
apparently  equally  deplorable  position.  Silent  and  motionless, 
entranced,  1  supi^ose,  by  the  eclLef/e,  as  birds  are  said  to  be  by  the 
wily  i-tare  of  the  serpent,  I  stood  lisiening  to  the  voluble  harangue 
with  which  my  ears  were  assailed.  With  a  calm  confidence  that 
surprised  me,  she  gave  me  in  rapid  accents  the  following  narrative 
tolerably  coherent  in  its  details,  and  but  little  interrupted  by 
frenzied  outbursts: — ^* Stranger,  you  doubtless  think  I  am  mad, 
but  I  am  not.  Enough  1  have  gone  through,  all  the  same,  to  make 
a  thousand  women  mad.  Hard  have  they  striven  to  reduce  me  to 
that  state.  Sit  you  down,  mon,  and  listen  to  my  tale.  'Tis  but  a 
sorry  tale  to  tell,  I  know  ;  but  it  wdldo  me  good  to  disburden  myself 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  so  often  that  I  get  the  chance  of  doing  so  that 
1  should  let  it  slip  now  I  have.  Don't  stop  me — I'm  not  going  to 
be  stopped,  I  can  assure  you.  Look  at  me — examine  me  well— 
you  think  me  old  and  ugly — don't  you,  now  ?  Well  years,  and  year.-*, 
and  years  ago — never  mind  how  long — I  was  young  and  handsome, 
and  fair  to  look  at — I  see  you  smile,  but  it  was  so,  incredulous 
as  you  may  be  on  the  subject.     I  bad  long  flowing  tresses  then  of 
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dark,  wavy  hair,  «ilky  and  soft ;  not  the  short,  stiff  crop  of  bristles 
you  see  now.  No,  <//^y  have  done  that  for  me — Ah  !  Ah  !  Ah  !  My 
father,  Sir  Mildmy  Gudeman,  lived  in  this  house — not  down  here, 
of  course.  Well,  he  had  three  children,  all  born  under  this  roof.  I 
was  the  second  of  them.  The  eldest  was  my  sister,  Juliana,  a  white- 
haired,  pert  minx,  who  couldn't  live  in  the  country,  it  wasn't  good 
enough  for  her — oli !  no!"  Here  the  narrator  became  slightly  ex- 
cited, but  quickly  calmiug  herself  down  resumed  her  story  thus  :  — 
*'  The  youngest  of  us  three  was  my  brother  John,  whose  birth  took 
from  us  our  beloved  mother — But,  I  see  you  are  impatient.  Ah  I 
so  was  I  once.  Ma  Vimpazienza,  non  ostantfy  non  dara  velocifi  alV 
asino.  However,  I  will  proceed  as  fast  as  I  can,  not  to  weary  you. 
In  thus  speaking  of  myself  I  have  an  object  in  view  which  you 
don't  as  yet  understand.  How  should  you  ?"  A  fearful  expression, 
as  she  uttered  these  last  words,  crossed  her  features  ;  an  expression 
that  made  me  shudder  from  head  to  foot,  and  caused  an  iu expressible 
sensation  of  dread  to  run  through  my  frame.  As  if  aware  of  the 
effect  she  had  produced,  she  immediately  controlled  herself,  and  in 
a  most  mellifluous  mood  continued  :  **  After  my  mother's  death 
Juliana  and  I  were  sent  to  school  in  London,  and  on  the  completion, 
at  a  first-rate  seminary,  of  our  education  returned  here.  The 
countiy,  however,  had  no  charms  for  my  sister ;  dress  and  society 
engrossed  her  every  thought,  and  the  dull  life  of  Bullford  Hall 
drove  her  distracted.  Sir  Mildmy  cared  but  little,  on  the  contrary, 
for  town  enjf>yments,  preferring  rural  sports  to  all  the  balls  and 
parties  in  the  world.  Beinj]^  a! so  of  very  retiring  and  penurious 
habits,  he  led  a  most  unsociable  sort  of  life,  with  few  acquaintances 
and  certainly  no  friends.  It  was  therefore  soon  arranged,  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  that  my  sister  should  return  to 
town  and  take  up  her  residence  there  with  an  aunt  who  lived  in 
the  very  vortex  of  fashionable  dissipation.  At  this  period,  I  being 
about  nineteen  and  my  brother  fourteen,  there  came  into  this 
dwelling  from  Oxford,  to  prepare  my  brother  for  a  public  school  and 
university  career,  i.ne  Syntax — that  wasn't  his  right  name,  but 
one  by  which  I  christened  him,  first  in  joke  and  subsequently  in 
endearment.  This  fellow,  Syntax,  youniz,  handsome,  gentlemanly, 
and  accomplished,  was  ju.^t  the  man  calculated  by  his  manners  and 
address  to  win  the  heart  of  an  unsophisticated  country  girl,  con- 
stantly  associated  with  him  in  a  lone  house,  wanting  a  mother's 
care,  and  that  other  shitrld  feni  ile  companionship.  No  company 
visited  us,  as  my  father';:^  Ov  centric  hahits  and  excessive  pride  had 
long  before  then  driven  them  from  his  d<^or.  The  natural  con. 
sequences  of  such  a  state  of  thm-^^s  you  ma)'  easily  imagine.  So  I 
gave  my  young  and  innocent  heart,  nothing  loath,  up  to  his  keeping, 
little  dreaming  that  one  such  as  he  could  ever  prove  false.     Ah  I 
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foundations.  Babbits  burrow  in  every  direction  in  the  garden,  and 
birds  build  their  nests  in  every  possible  nook  and  cranny.  You  now 
know  all  I  have  to  tell  you  about  this  unattractive  residence,  which 
has  given  you  so  much  sufifering  and  trouble.  That  there  exists 
somewhere  about  the  premises  a  deep  and  dangerous  well,  I  have 
heard,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  told  of  the  vaulted  cellar 
beneath  the  buildins:  beinoj  its  locale,'* 

And  so  closed  my  reverend  friend's  explanatory  version  of  my 
adventures  while  house-hunting.  Once  more  by  my  own  fireside  I 
often  meditate  on  those  strange  and  melancholy  incidents  which 
accompanied  ray  visit  to  BuUford  Hall,  and  shudder  at  the  recollec- 
tions they  recalled  to  my  mind.  .  Were  the  scenes  in  those  vaults 
really  ail  imaginary,  I  say  to  myself?  There  are  times  when  I 
cannot  think  so,  and  I  shiver  from  head  to  foot  when  I  think  of  that 
desperate  struggle  that  ended  in  those  horrid  dull  thuds,  that  wild, 
wild  shriek  of  despair,  that  clank  of  fetters,  and  final  splash  followed 
by  a  few  bubbles,  and  the  utter  stillness  of  death.  But  the  sub- 
sequent drive  in  that  antediluvian  crumbling  shatterdan  was  illu- 

sionary  I  can  readily  admit,  but  Is  it  right  to  pursue  this 

harrowing  doubt  any  further  ?  What  think  you,  dear  reader  ?  Am 
I  walking  about  with  the  brand  of  manslaughter  upon  me  ?  Have 
pity  on  me  if  you  think  so,  and  that  is  all  I  ask  of  you. 
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LIVINGSTONE  AND  CAMERON. 

By  Dr.  ALFRED  J.  H.  CRESPI. 

Africa  is  emphatically  the  laod  of  mystery,  and  its  vast,  unex- 
plored regions  have  long  possessed  a  weird  interest.  The  countries 
through  which  the  Nile  flows  as  it  approaches  the  sea  are  rich  in 
ruined  cities,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.  The 
mighty  Pyramids,  rearing  their  colossal  heads  far  above  the  plain, 
have  long  afForde^J  inexhaustible  material  for  conjecture  and  in- 
quiry. Who  built  them  ?  when  were  they  erected  ?  why  were  they 
put  together?  To  be  the  resting-place  of  monarch?,  some  have 
thought ;  to  put  a  limit  to  the  drifting  sands  of  tlie  desert,  others 
have  supposed ;  to  mark  great  victories  or  memorable  events,  has 
been  another  guess ;  and  one  bold  inquirer  has  actually  fancied 
that  the  largest  of  these  mountains  of  brick  and  stone  was 
laboriously  piled  up,  layer  on  layer,  yard  by  yard,  to  preserve  for 
future  ages  an  unit  of  measurement  of  about  the  same  value  as  the 
English  yard.  All  speculations  are  in  vain.  Egypt  remains  a 
mystery,  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  a 
bone  of  contention  to  the  theologian. 

Then,  again,  what  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  ?  That  surely  was 
a  problem  which  the  enterprise  of  the  nineteenth  century  could 
easily  solve.  What  easier  than  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  great 
river  far  into  the  interior  of  the  Continent,  and  to  reach  the  distant 
spot  where,  issuing  from  rocks  or  from  a  lake,  was  found  the 
rivulet  which  thousands  of  miles  below  expanded  into  the  magnifi- 
cent Nile  ?  Explorers  tried  again  and  again  with  a  heroism  un- 
surpassed on  the  field  of  battle ;  they  persevered  till  they  sank 
down  and  died,  and  one  name  after  another  was  added  to  the  long 
list  of  travellers  who  had  plunged  into  the  mighty  interior  and 
never  been  heard  of  more.  No  wonder  it  was  whispered  that  the 
interior  of  Africa  was  a  vast  desert,  without  rivers,  means  of  sub- 
sist^ence,  or  foliage,  with  scarcely  a  living  creature  to  break  the 
awfulness  of  its  solitudes,  while  the  lands  bordering  on  the  ocean 
were  known  to  be  covered  with  rank,  luxuriant  vegetation,  the 
haunt  of  savage  beasts  and  the  stronghold  of  fever  and  death. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  sadder  than  to  go  through  the  long  list 
of  travellers  whose  hopes  were  blasted  and  lives  sacrificed  in  the 
swamps  and  deserts  of  Africa.  It  is  almost  a  relief  to  find  that 
James  Bruce,   after  unexampled    discouragement?,  lived  to  die 
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miserably  in  his  own  house  in  Scotland.  Bui  far  other  was  the 
fate  of  Captain  Hugh  Clapperton,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  African 
climate  at  Chungary,  a;ied  only  thirty-nine  ;  far  other  that  of 
Mungo  Park,  over  whose  end  a  tliick  veil  has  descended,  but  who 
probably  died,  at  Boussa,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  Then  the  fate 
of  Richard  and  John  Lander,  who  perished,  the  one  aged  twenty- 
nine,  the  other  twenty-seven,  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  that  of 
many  of  their  predecessors.  The  explorers  of  our  day  have  been 
more  fortunate.  Burton  and  Speke  returned  to  tell  of  the  wonders 
they  had  seen,  although  Speke's  triumph  \Nas  short;  and  his  sad 
death  at  Bath  threw  a  deep  gloom  over  the  British  Association 
Meeting  of  1864  ;  Sir  Samuel  Baker  still  lives,  honoured  and  ad- 
mired ;  Lieutenant  Camerou,  in  whose  achievements  all  Britain 
has  been  rejoicing,  is  just  returned  home,  well  and  strong,  and 
capable  of  ULdergoing  many  fresh  perils  ;  while  David  Liviuorstone, 
the  greatest  and  best  of  missionary  explorers,  lived  till  the  evening 
of  life  was  at  hand,  and  his  name  was  become  a  household  word. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  recent  discoveries  have  taught  us. 
We  know  that  the  interior  of  Africa  is  not  a  desert,  but  a  rich, 
well-watered  land,  not  perhaps  at  present  exactly  flowing  wjth 
milk  and  honey,  but  capable  of  maintaining  in  comfort  and  plenty 
a  dozen  great  nations.  We  know  that  mighty  rivers  and  vast 
lakes  have  long  been  concealed  in  its  mysterious  solitudes  from  the 
ken  of  mankind — na}',  more,  one  of  those  rivers  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  in  the  whole  world,  and  exceeds  in  volume  and  length  the 
Father  of  Waters,  or  the  stupendous  Amazon.  And  we  also  know 
that  the  vast  plains  and  river  basins  of  Africa  are  peopled  by 
brutal  and  savage  races,  scarcely  capable  of  improvement,  that 
vice,  misery,  and  poverty  abound  among  them,  that  might  is  right, 
and  that  the  most  hideous  forms  of  slavery,  the  most  diabolical 
atrocities,  are  openly  defended  and  hourly  practised.  The  world 
scarcely  presents  anywhere  else  sights  so  dreadful.  It  will  be  long 
before  missionary  enterprise  will  have  exhausted  the  fields  opening 
to  it,  long  before  civilisation  and  refinement  have  elevated  and 
purified  the  savage  hordes  of  Africa.  But  commercial  enterprise 
and  scientific  inquiry  are  already  at  work.  The  proposal  to  cut  a 
broad  canal  to  let  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  upon  the  plains  of  the 
Sahara,  and  to  convert  that  great  desert  into  a  magnificent  inland 
sea,  although  perhaps  not  well  considered,  and  perchance  imprac- 
ticablo,  is  a  sufticient  proof  of  the  interest  excited  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Africa  and  of  the  stupendous  projects  that  before  long  are 
likely  to  attract  public  attention.  The  veil  that  has  long  concealed 
Africa,  from  the  remainder  of  the  world  is  being  lifted,  and  it  will, 
never  descend  again. 

Too  little  is  yet   known  to   make  it  prudent  to  speak  with 
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oonfideDce,  and  future  researches  will  probably  correct  much  that 
is  now  accepted  as  settled  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
century  or  more  may  be  needed  to  place  the  geography  of  the 
continent  on  anything  like  a  sure  foundation.  The  unexplored 
districts  are  still  enormous,  probably  far  larger  than  is  generally 
suspected.  Tract-^  as  vast  as  the  German  empire  have  never  been 
penetrated  by  civilised  man  :  broad  rivers  still  wander  through 
countries  not  certainly  known  to  possess  a  rivulet :  great  lakes 
may  be  concealed  in  valleys  far  from  the  path  followed  by  Cameron 
and  Livingstone,  and  savage  nations  are  still  happy  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  white  races.  The  ablest  living  geographers  are 
sorely  puzzled  to  tell  what  is  and  what  is  not  known,  and  many  of 
them  will  be  gathered  to  their  fathers  before  anything  like 
certainty  on  many  debated  points  has  been  attained.  Indeed,  early 
in  the  present  year,  I  attendcl  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Socety  at  Burlington  House,  at  which  a  number  of 
remarkable  letters  from  Lieutenant  Cameron  were  read,  and  it 
was  almost  astonishing  to  notice  how  much  diversity  of  opinion 
obtained  among  the  learned  men  who  were  asked  \A^  speak  as  to 
what  had  been  made  out  and  what  required  re-examination.  At 
any  rate,  this  young  officer  has  undoubtedly  added  to  our  knowledge 
and  cleared  up  some  dark  points,  and  the  high  appreciation  in 
which  his  services  to  geography  are  held  by  those  most  competent 
to  judge,  is  proved  by  the  great  honour  he  has  just  received  from 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society, — he  has,  aUhouij:h  only  thirty-two 
years  old,  had  the  gold  nietlal  of  that  bv)dy  conferred  up=»n  him,  and 
been  favoured  with  the  mucli-covetcd  Companionship  of  the  Bath 
at  the  hands  of  his  Soverei;^m.  Accordinj;  to  present  appearances 
a  long  and  useful  life  awaits  him,  one  full  of  honour,  and  he  will 
doubtless  build  up  a  ^eat  reputation  and  add  much  to  our  still 
scanty  knowledge  of  Africa ;  but  let  us  not  forget  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors,  who  died  early  and  forgotten  far  from  home  and 
friends,  and  one  of  whom  struggled  on,  not  three  years  only  but 
thirty  years,  and  whose  last  breath  was  drawn  in  savage  ard 
impassable  wildernesses,  where  their  bones  have  been  beaten  upon 
by  wind  and  rain,  or  beeu  the  playthings  of  animals  of  prey. 
Fame  in  short  lived,  and  ihis  may,  generally  speaking,  be  un- 
avoidable ;  but  one  at  least  of  the  explorers  of  Africa  must  never 
be  fori^otten,  and  may  be  remembered  when  most  of  the  heroes  and 
wortliies  of  our  day  h.ive  cease  1  t)  be  sj)oken  of.  Of  course  I  mean 
David  Livingstone. 

It  is  no  exau'geratioQ  to  say  that  few  men  have  contrived  by 
their  almost  unaided  exertions  to  attain  such  a  brilliant  position  as 
that  which  the  great  missionary  made  for  himself;  and  what  is  even 
more  surprising,  few  of  those  who  have  ranked  as  high  in  the 
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estimation  of  their  countrymen  for  commanding  ability,  ripe 
scholarsliip,  or  dauntless  heroism,  have  been  as  conspicuous  for 
modesty  and  humility.  From  the  common  failings  of  men  who 
have  raised  themselves  from  povf^rty  and  ignorance  into  a  posit:on 
of  honour  and  influence,  David  Livingstone  was  absolutely  free.  He 
had  the  good  breeding  of  the  gentleman,  the  simple  habits  of  the 
working  man,  and  the  charity  and  piety  of  the  Christian, — truly  a 
rare  combination  of  virtues. 

As  is  well  known,  the  difficulties  that  in  childhood  surrounded 
the  young  Scotchman  were  apparently  overwhelming,  and  might 
have  daunted  a  man  of  ordinary  resolution.  But  it  has  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  national  temperament  that  difficulties, 
instead  of  daunting,  only  spur  on  the  Scotch  to  redoubled  exertion. 
There  is  a  quiet  perseverance  among  them  which,  without 
apparently  promising  great  things,  leads  to  honour  and  wealth  in 
later  life  whatever  the  impediments  in  youth.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  the  number  of  thriving  Scotchmen  is 
incredibly  great ;  so  large,  indeed,  is  this  proportion  of  prosperous, 
successful  men  to  the  population  of  the  mother  country  that 
nothing  resembling  it  obtains  elsewhere.  A  Scotchman  will 
overtake  men  who  seem  to  have  everything  before  them,  and  he 
will  save  and  thrive  where  less  thrifty  people  starve.  Thus  Was  it 
with  Livingstone  :  born  in  a  poor  home,  and  cut  oflf  from  many  of 
the  advantages  now  within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes, 
there  seemed  every  prospect  that  he  would  live  and  die  an 
unknown  artisan.  But  the  young  lad  possessed  perseverence  and 
energy  far  in  excess  of  what  even  his  countrymen  can  usually 
claim.  In  his  simple  and  unassuming  style  he  has  related,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  poor  and  neglected,  how  he  educated  and 
fitted  himself  for  a  higher  social  sphere.  From  bis  small  earnings 
he  purchased  books  and  paid  for  his  education,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty-three  had  attended  many  courses  of  medical  and 
theological  lectures  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  1840 
Livingstone  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  that  city.  This  body  did  itself  the  distinguished 
honour,  seventeen  years  later,  of  conferring  on  its  most  illustrious 
member  the  title  of  Fellow.  The  young  surgeon  was  desirous  of 
at  once  turning  his  education  to  account,  and  of  proceedino^  to 
China  as  a  missionary.  But  England  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
one  of  those  inglorious  and  costly  little  wars,  of  which  two  or  three 
are  sometimes  on  hand  at  once,  and  Livingstone  had  for  the  time 
to  give  up  all  thought  of  going  to  Asia,  and  to  go  to  Africa  instead, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

It  is  scarcely,  by  the  way,  possible  for  an  Englishman  to 
conceive  the  cheapness  of,  and  the  many  opportunities  for,  self- 
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education  for  which  Scotland  is  remarkable.  In  England  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  chemist  of  good  ability,  even  when  living  in  a  town 
possessing  a  medical  school,  to  obtain  a  medical  diploma ;  but 
north  of  the  Tweed,  although  the  facilities  for  acquiring  the  very 
highest  education  are  undoubtedly  not  abundant,  those  for  getting 
a  good,  sound  training  are  cheap  and  open  to  all.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  Scotch  system  that  it  places  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  and  humblest,  provided  only  that  they  possess  talent  and 
iiidu-stry,  stepping  stones  by  means  of  which  they  can  rise  from 
the  village  school  to  a  degree  in  arts,  medicine,  or  theology. 
South  of  the  Tweed  many  a  young  man  of  abilities  equal  to 
Livingstone's  has  been  unable  to  acquire  that  book  learning  and 
culture  almost  indispensable  to  success  in  life.  Had  Livingstone 
been  the  son  of  a  Dorset  or  Devonshire  peasant  he  might  possibly 
have  forced  his  way  to  wealth  in  trade,  but  he  could  hardly 
have  attained  it  in  a  profession.  To  the  Scotch  system  of  education 
as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than  to  his  abilities,  Qreat  Britain 
owes  the  triumphs  of  David  Livingstone. 

Livingstone,  although,  of  course  unable  to  foresee  his  future 
fame,  must  have  known  that  he  had  rare  abilities,  and  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  that,  had  he  given  his  undivided  attention  to 
making  a  position  and  heaping  up  a  fortune,  he  would  as  certainly 
have  succeeded  as  many  of  those  resolute,  keen-witted  Glasgow 
workmen  who  have  forced  themselves  up  in  the  world.  But  for 
money  he  never  cared.  It  was  his  ambition  to  do  the  greatest  good 
in  his  power  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  heathen.  He 
thought  himself,  and  the  sequel  showed  how  well  he  judged, 
admirably  qualified  for  the  life  of  a  missionary. 

On  landing  in  Africa,  Livingstone  remained  at  the  Cape  for  a 
time,  and  whilst  there  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  languages 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him.  At  first  he  lived 
principally  among  the  Bechuanas,  for  six  months  separating  him- 
self from  European  society,  and  then,  as  ever  after,  conducting 
himself  with  such  tact  and  judgment  that,  without  ceasing  lo 
influence  them  for  their  higher  good,  he  contrived  to  get  the  love 
and  confidence  of  the  natives,  and,  what  was  still  more  difficult, 
to  secure  their  respect. 

In  1849,  he  commenced  those  great  exploring  expeditions  for 
which  his  name  will  live  in  history.  The  first  year  he  gave  his 
attention  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  surrounding  country.  Next  year 
he  set  out  on  a  second  journey,  but  was  impeded  by  severe  illness. 
In  1851,  he  travelled  through  a  distant,  and  at  that  time 
unexplored,  portion  of  the  vast  wilderness  which  stretched  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other.  As  was  to  be  exj)ected,  his  sufiferings  were 
terrible,  and  with  great  difficulty  he  reached  the  Portuguese  settle. 
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ment  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Continent.  The  more 
he  did  the  more  he  was  tempted  to  do;  and  in  spite  of  a  dangerous 
climate,  bloody  wars,  continued  ill-health,  and  terrible  fatigue,  he 
traversed  and  retraversed  the  interior  of  Africa  until  he  had,  very 
imperfectly  of  course,  opened  up  some  millions  of  square  miles  of 
country,  and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen  many 
nations  of  whose  very  existence  the  civilised  world  was  ignorant. 
Never  did  anyone  face  greater  perils,  or  more  heroically  an  1  calmly 
pass  through  them.  One  of  his  most  memorable  journeys  was  that 
in  which  he  explored  the  southern  parts  of  the  Continent,  and 
which  he  ended  on  the  east  coast  at  Quill imane,  in  1856,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  ?oon  after  this  he  returned  to  England 
and  received  some  honourable  distinction.^,  never  better  earned, 
from  the  learned  societies  of  London  and  Paris.  In  1857  he 
published  a  work  that  was  read  with  pleasure  by  nearly  every 
Englishman  of  education  ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  his  many 
admirers  understood  what  difficulties  had  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  author  of  **  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South 
Africa.'* 

Livingstone  had  none  of  the  bigotry  and  dreal  of  the  world  and 
its  pursuits  for  which  missionaries  are  occasionally  conspicuous.  In 
practice  he  was  a  broad,  liberal  churchman,  full  of  love  to  all 
classes  and  sects,  and  uniting  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  to  the 
gentleness  of  the  dove.  Ihis  Jie  remarkably  exemplified  in  his 
method  of  exploring  and  opening  up  Africa.  He  believed  com- 
merce to  be  the  handmaiden  of  Christianity,  and  contended  that 
the  missionary  should  also  be  a  trader,  a  fact  well  known  to  and  acted 
upon  by  the  zealous  Jesuits,  as  well  as  by  the  Dutch  clergy,  but 
ignored  by  English  missionaries.  This  point  Livingstone  attempted 
to  prove  in  his  admirable  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
larger  and  broader  views  now  generally  entertained  on  the  subject 
are  mainly  due  to  his  exertions  and  writings, 

Livingstone  might  now  have  settled  at  home,  and  filled  his  days 
in  honour  and  wealth ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  rest  on  his  oars, 
wasting  the  precious  years  of  life.  In  1858  he  was  again  at  his 
post,  and  never  spared  himself  a  moment.  For  six  years  he  now  gave 
his  attention  to  exploring  the  country  through  which  the  Zambesi 
flows,  and  among  other  places,  visited  Lake  Nyassa.  In  1864  he 
came  to  England  again  for  a  short  time,  but  the  following  year 
returned  to  Africa,  and  recommenced  with  unabated  ardour  his 
untiring  travels.  But  for  his  admirable  skill  as  a  surveyor, 
Livingstone  could  have  done  little  as  a  scientific  geographer.  Other 
men,  assisted  by  the  most  perfect  modem  instruments,  might  have 
penetrated  into  the  same  districts,  yet  have  discovered  next  to 
nothing.    But  this  wonderful  man  bad  a  rare  talent  for  perceiving 
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at  a  glance  the  peculiarities  of  the  regions  through  which  he  passed. 
Of  course  he  did  little  more  than  mark  down  the  principal  objects 
of  importance,  but  few  men  could,  under  similar  adverse  circum- 
stances, have  done  as  much.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  let  me  assure' 
the  reader,  to  take  in  the  peculiarities  of  broad  tracts  of  country  : 
let  anyone  who  questions  this  try  to  write  a  description  of  any 
portion  of  his  native  land  which  he  has  parsed  throuf^^h  a  hundred 
times,  and  ought  to  know  thoroughly.  Wherever  lie  wandered 
LIviLjstcne  made  valuable  discoveries.  While  placing  strange 
races  in  communication  with  Europe  he  imparted  to  them  some  of 
the  advantages  of  civilised  life  and  manners,  and  he  set,  wherever  he 
went^  an  example  of  integrity  and  piety,  worth  more  than  anythiDg 
else.  We  cannot  yet  fully  understand  all  that  he  did  and  found 
out,  although  it  is  certain  that  I»is  researches  and  discoveries  have 
been  productive  of  even  more  important  results  _than  was  a  few 
years  ago  suspected.  For  years  to  come  the  respect  and  admiration 
with  which  his  labours  are  regarded  by  thoughtful  men  will 
increase,  and  the  world  will  be  bettor  able  to  appreciate  their  vast 
importance. 

As  is  generally  known,  Livingstone's  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
the  distini^uished  African  missionary,  Robert  Moffat,  and  a  more 
devoted  and  faithful  woman  never  lived.  Her  death,  which  occurred 
in  April  1862,  was  extremely  sad.  For  ten  long  years  of  suspense 
and  sorrow  hhe  had  seen  little  of  her  husband,  but  on  the  first  of 
February,  1862,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  being  reunited  to  him.  She 
went  out  to  Africa  for  the  purpose,  and  was  rejoined  by  the  great 
missionary  near  the  Luabo  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  and  at  Shupanga, 
a  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  Livingstone  was-  parted  from  his  wife 
for  ever.  She  appeared  in  good  health,  and  on  one  of  the  last 
evenings  in  April  went  a  walk  up  the  river  with  her  husband  and 
the  Rev.  James  Stewart.  A  week  from  that  day  she  was  dead. 
In  the  course  of  the  week  her  health  failed,  and  it  was  evident  she 
was  suffering  from  the  fever  for  which  the  country  is  deservedly 
dreaded.  On  the  Saturday  she  was  seen  to  be  in  danger,  and  was 
taken  to  Shupanga  House.  Gradually  she  became  worse,  and  her 
medical  attendant.  Dr.  Kirk,  the  distinguished  English  political 
agent  at  Zanzibar,  though  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  was 
unable  to  stop  the  progress  of  ihe  fatal  disease — who,  indeed,  ever 
knew  the  ablest  physician  successful  in  grappling  with  serious 
illness?  Science  may  prevent,  but  rarely  indeed  can  she  cure 
sickness. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  at  six  in  the  evening,  the  end 
approached  fast,  and  the  heart-broken  Livingstone  sent  for  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  James  Stewart.  When  the  latter  entered  the 
room  the  great  missionary  calmly  said,  ^'  The  end  is  evidently 
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approachiD'j,  an-i  I  tl.>';^''i.'  I  w  u!  1  ^vi^'l  f'T  yon.'"  Mrs.  Livinor- 
Rtoi.e  iievc-r  ral!:-  i.  Il:  -.  :•?■.-  :.:  ri.vi  *-  \  cii.ii.jo  came  over  the 
expre>-i'ii  -^i  L-r  C'-".\r.::,-.\.:".  v;..:-,  -'.  'Vt^l  -'.-tr  tl.e  end  was 
icdee*!  con-iH,  un'.  r:-  ■":  ».  ."  ::  ;-  -::.  --:.  -i.»>  '.liei.  The  day  liad 
been  >iii_n:'irlv  l-riji  :  ■;'■.  :  ■  -i^i-i'V.!.  .il  i  w.i-  in  perfect  lianiicnv 
with  the  (]♦.'  :»ni;r'.?  o:  a  :.iti.:ul  ■;:.  1  jer.tle  -pirir  frorii  the  trials 
and  vi  ■i--:T^;::e-  '^i  *'^ai\.  :  -  ^:  .:.  '  :  f  •.  .vr  iu  ti.e  prcstruoe  of  that 
God  wli  .  I  id  ('1.  lb  e  i  hvr  t-  --uV-r  i^-r.it-udy,  and  who  ^u>tained 
her  hii.-i'-ii-i  i:i  -.r^  i.  i;r  -i  ;•.:::!  ::.ii  which  almos:  overwhelmed 
him.  Yy'Aii  the  ..cc^  uiit  Mr.  >  ■t-wari  i.a-  '^nven  ot  her  death,  it  is 
prob.'ibK?  t[.:it  i'»r  <"ine  tune  !■♦_•:' -nj  the  hi>t  she  was  nii?'>n>ci')iis. 
Next  ni'"»rLln_f  ]iiiT»ar.ri  n-  v..  re  !iia  ".e  i' r  tl.e  t'"inor.-!l.  an  1  at  noon 
she  wa-  Luri'-.-d  HL'.'.<. r  il  U:  !:-..r '!•>  b:\  •%:ii.>  tr-u.  J  i;.'  si.).>t  where 
her  b.nly  re.-t.s  i>  marked  by  a  pile  of  >uu-diied  bricks  an  I  a  hiruc 
white  cross,  in  addition  to  whieii  the  immense  I'orest  monarch  is  a 
still  more  endurinj:  m-'Luuu^nt.  Su:h  a  woman  was  wortliy  of 
such  a  husband. 

It  is  the  greatest  glory  of  Livingstone  th.a:  he  ha-l  no  selfish 
n:otive.-  — in  fact,  he  wi;s  above  the  littlene-ses  of 'T-linary  human 
nri*;;re.  He  v.-..ii!  1  have  w..ikcl  jr.-t  r,-  vreil  i.  vl  tie  vrorid 
remained  i-n-^rant  I'f  hi.^  sulfurings  and  discoveries.  Livingstone 
never  coveted  popularity,  never  tried  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  Court 
favour.  Had  his  object  been  less  exalted,  liis  heroism  inferior,  he 
would  probably  not  have  succeeded  as  he  did,  and  liis  name  might 
now  be  already  linking  into  oblivion.  But  for  what  he  achieved, 
the  interior  of  tlie  great  African  wilJerness  would  ^till  be 
an  unknown  hiud  to  us,  and  Lieutenant  Cameron  would  not  have 
gone  on  his  travels;  while  had  others  explored  as  he  did,  Living- 
stone would  probably  not  have  reaped  such  honours  in  the  field  of 
missionary  enterpri>e.  Hut  he  was  no  common  man  ;  his  mind 
was  of  splendid  pro^iortions  ;  and,  judging  by  what  he  did,  not  one 
man  in  a  million  is  similarly  gifted.  The  iron  resolution  and 
intelligent  perseverance  of  the  Glasgow  factory  band  were  wonderful. 
Men  of  inferior  intellectual  calibre  heap  up  riches  in  abundance. 
Men  less  intrepid  and  generous  rise  from  the  forge  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Had  an  unpropitious  fate  condemned  Living- 
stone to  a  life  passed  in  less  noble  pursuits  than  those  which  were 
his  delight,  he  must  even  then  have  made  an  indelible  mark  in 
the  history  of  his  country.  Perhaps,  though  we  should  not  now 
remember  him  as  the  magnanimous  missionary  and  explorer,  wo 
should  be  proud  of  him  as  the  illustrious  scientific  discoverer  or 
the  merchant  prince  and  philanthropist.  Well  for  him,  well  for 
the  world,  that  he  never  swerved  from  the  course  he  so  early  chose. 

It  has  been  said  that  Livingstone  was  not  fitted  by  education 
or  temperament  to  conduct  a  great  expedition  of  civilised  men, 
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that  he  would  have  failed  had  he  been  put  at  the  liead  of  a  well- 
appointed  and  numerous  party,  for  whoso  many  wants  he  would 
have  had  to  provide,  and  who  would  in  every  cnieri^^ency  have  had 
to  consult  him. 

All  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 
Merely  to  this,  that  he  might  not  have  succeeded  so  well  had  he 
been  differently  circumstanced.  One  might  as  well  complain  that 
Gladstone  would  not  make  a  good  general,  or  that  Bright  could 
not  rival  Macaulay.  But  as  a  set-otV  let  us  remember  that 
Livingstone  was  placed  in  such  conditions  that  it  was  most  im- 
portant he  should  be  independent  of  advantages  that  would  be 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  inferior  mon.  Had  he  been  unable 
to  stir  until  everything  was  in  order,  Africa  would  still  to  a  terra 
incognita.  It  is  ungenerous  to  complain  that  a  man,  who  triumphs 
in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  difficulties,  might  not  have  been  as 
successful  had  he  had  to  conduct  similar  researches  imder  what 
might  be  deemed  more  favourable  surroundings.  Less  would  have 
been  attempted,  much  less  accomplished,  had  he  been  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans.  As  it  was,  Livingstone  was 
fortunately  free  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  was  only  at  times  hindered  by 
the  want  of  money  and  scientific  instruments.  From  his  earnings 
as  a  writer  he  ungrudgingly  expended  large  sums  on  the  instruments 
and  materials  needed  for  his  long  and  perilous  expeditions. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  1873,  the  career  of  the  generous  and 
high  principled  missionary  came  to  an  end.  Far  from  friends, 
country,  and  home,  the  pure  spirit  of  David  Livingstone  took  its 
flight  to  that  world  where  disappointments  and  fatigue  are  un- 
known.  There  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  re- 
quest he  made  his  attendants,  when,  broken  down  l)y  fatigue, 
disease,  and  climate,  he  felt  that  the  end  was  come  ;  **  Build  me  a 
hut  to  die  in  !*'  the  lonely  traveller  is  said  to  have  exclaimed ;  and 
there  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  African  wilderness,  on  a  spot 
marked  in  no  map,  and,  up  to  that  moment  perhaps,  without  a 
name,  the  last  chapter  of  that  eventful  life  was  closed. 

Thirty  years  of  labour  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  Tropics 
among  strange  and  barbarous  races,  that  was  the  career  which  lay 
behind  him,  as,  dying  in  his  little  hut,  he  looked  back  on  the  past ; 
thirty  years  of  uncomplaining  devotion  to  duty,  years  of  suffering, 
sickness,  and  pain,  years  of  toil,  which  liis  frame,  never  a  strong 
one,  seemed  unfitted  to  bear,  yet  all  borne  without  a  complaint  or 
a  thought  that  he  was  doing  anything  extraordinary.  How  he 
ever  worked  in  that  climate  as  he  did,  and  bore  up  against  repeated 
attacks  of  fever  and  dysentery,  is  a  miracle.  Most  men  would 
have  given  up  and  died  years  before  ;  tcw  would  have  been 
capable  of  exertion  when  their  body  was  racked  by  pain,  and  their 
physical  strength  was  fast  ebbing.     But  the  intrepid  Scotchman 
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had  a  spirit  which  bore  him  up  until  human  endurance  could  go  no 
farther.  He  undoubtedly  preferred  to  die  at  his  post,  especially  as 
his  work  seemed  nearly  over,  than  to  return  to  Eiiu[land  and 
patiently  wait,  far  from  the  s:enc  of  his  labours,  for  death.  There 
was  something  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  in  struggling 
on  to  the  very  last.  Other  men  might  have  desired  repose ;  he 
cared  only  for  work.  Perchance  liis  last  moments  were  inde- 
scribably lonely.  He  might  then  have  yearned  for  the  sym])athy 
of  friends  and  relatives,  but,  except  at  the  moment  of  dissolution, 
when  sorrow  appears  to  have  pressed  upon  him,  and  to  have  sorely 
tried  his  great  manly  heart,  he  no  doubt  felt  that  the  awful 
summons  comes  best  when  the  sentinel  is  watching  at  his  post 
Had  the  choice  been  his,  could  he  have  chosen  dilferently  ?  The 
vulgar  imagination  has  always  fancied  that  for  the  victorious 
general  no  death  is  so  glorious  and  becoming  as  on  the  field  of 
battle  in  the  arms  of  victory.  V»'liy,  then,  siiould  not  death  in  the 
moment  of  triumph  be  best  for  one  whose  glories  surpassed  those  of 
the  warrior,  and  whose  proud  acliievements  were  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  were  not  purchased  with  blood,  although  ihey  cost 
ttiC  life  of  the  heroic  victor  ? 

When  the  husband,  eleven  years  later,  followed  his  patient  and 
loving  wife  to  her  grave,  perhaps  no  fitter  place  for  his  obsequies 
could  have  been  found  than  under  the  tree  where  she  lay,  or  under 
some  other  monster  of  those  tropical  forests.  6ut  this  was  not  to 
be.  The  emaciated  body  of  the  missionary,  borne  by  loving  hands 
over  an  immense  region  of  country  and  across  stormy  seas,  was 
brought  to  its  native  land,  and  landed  at  Southampton  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1874.  Nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Livingstone's 
death,  and  as  he  had  often  been  reported  dead,  it  was  necessary, 
although  not  easy,  to  identify  the  body  as  his.  Now,  thirty  years 
enrlier,  he  had  had  his  arm  broken,  and  the  fracture  had  not 
properly  united.  Sir  William  Fert^^usson,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
living  surgeons,  examined  the  body,  and  reported  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  arm  had  been  broken,  and  that  the  bone  had  not 
properly  united.  Thus  was  it  certainly  known  that  Livingstone 
was  come  home. 

Westminster  Abbey  has  of  late  receiv<*d  within  its  solemn 
shade  the  bodies  of  many  illustrious  men,  but  seldom  has  it  been 
selected  to  be  the  resting-place  of  a  truer  and  more  unselfish  hero 
than  David  Livingstone.  Really  it  would  have  mattered  little 
where  the  honoured  dust  was  laid,  for  the  humblest  churchyard, 
the  lowliest  ditch,  would  henceforth  have  been  famous  in  the 
historj-  of  the  land.  He  was,  however,  given  the  best  England 
possessed,  rind  found  a  proud  resting-place  near  kings  and  heroes, 
not  one  of  whom  deserved  better  of  his  native  land  than  David 
Livingstone. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  ASPECTS  OF  FEAR 
AND  JOY. 

BY  DR.  ANDREW  WILSON". 

When  we  naturally  associate  the  pale  cheek  and  shaking  limbs 
with  fear,  and  the  bright  eye  and  smiling  countenance  with  the 
opposite  sensations  of  joy  and  delight,  we  tacitly  express  a  remark- 
able relation  of  physiological  kind  between  certain  states  of  the 
mind,  and  the  outward  symptoms  throiiL^h  which  they  become 
manifest  to  the  world  at  large.  Indeed,  each  **  expression  of  the 
emotions  "  has  come  to  be  regarded  in  a  more  or  le?s  stable  degree 
as  almost  synonymous  with  the  emotion  itself.  Without  their 
accompanying  eflfects  on  the  bodily  frame,  the  passions  and  desires 
that  sway  the  life  of  man  would  be  almost  unknown  to  the  world 
around  us,  whilst  the  absence  of  the  familiar  modes  of  expression 
would  mystify  and  puzzle  even  the  subjects  of  the  passions  them- 
selves. We  are  accustomed  to  note  this  power  of  disguising  the 
expressions  of  emotions,  under  the  familiar  term  of  "  concealing  our 
feelings,"  and  it  is  also  a  well.kno>\Ti  fact  that  some  people  possess 
this  power  in  a  very  strong  and  marked  degree.  To  preserve  a 
calm  front  in  the  presence  of  great  danger ;  to  appear  cool  and 
collected  amidst  panic  and  consternation,  or  to  receive  intelligence 
which  may  bring  the  death-blow  to  the  dearest  hopes  of  humanity, 
without  so  much  as  moving  a  muscle — to  use  the  proverbial  phrase, 
— are  just  so  many  ways  or  phases  of  expressing  the  natural  or 
acquired  command  over  the  natural  signs  whereby  the  sympathies 
of  men  are  made  known. 

It  may  be  mentioned  with  every  show  of  reason  and  proba- 
bility, that  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties of  the  individual,  are  in  reality  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  his  emotions  are  expressed  ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  deeply 
interesting  study  to  trace,  as  far  as  physiology  can  -guide  us,  the 
modus  operandi  in  which  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  body 
operate  in  producing  such  emotions  as  fear,  joy,  and  allied 
states. 

Towards  the  better  understanding  of  the  production  of  these 
emotions,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  general  constitution 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  that  exercising  the  great  function  of 
feeling — using  this  latter  term  in  both  its  general  and  more  special 
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aspects.  In  the  higher  animals  or  vertebrata,  at  the  head  of  which 
man  himself  stands,  the  chief  centres  of  the  nervous  system  consist 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  or  marrow.  These,  enclosed  within  the 
bony  tube  or  case  formed  by  the  skull  and  spine,  constitute  the 
great  centres,  which  not  only  give  off  nerves  to  supply  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  but  are  themselves  concerned  in  the  formation, 
transmission,  and  direction  of  the  nervous  impulses.  The  brain 
itself  consists,  firstly,  of  the  cerebrum,  or  true  brain,  as  it  is  named, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  more  important  sensa- 
tions we  perceive,  and  also  as  the  origin  and  fount  of  the  acts 
whereby  we  make  known  our  xc'dl^  and  of  those  pertaining  to 
memory  and  the  higher  emotions  and  feelings.  The  cerebellum  or 
lesser  brain  as  it  is  named,  situated  at  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of 
the  skull,  appears  to  be  but  little  concerned  in  the  intellectual 
operations  of  life,  and  is  in  all  probability,  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  regulation  of  muscular  action  and  the  co-ordination  of  the 
movements  of  the  body.  At  the  point  where  the  spinal  cord  leaves 
the  brain,  an  important  part  of  the  nervous  centres  is  situated. 
The  latter  is  termed  the  medulla  oblomjata^  and  appears  to  regulate 
in  chief  the  motions  of  swallowinj^  and  breathimj. 

In  addition  to  this  great  system  of  nerve-centres  and  nerve, 
cords,  which  like  a  veritable  network  of  electric  stations  and  wires, 
are  incessantly  forming,  receiving,  and  despatching  messages,  each 
fraught  with  areater  or  less  importance  to  the  regulation  of  the 
body  and  its  powers,  the  presen-eof  a  se-ond,  and  in  many  respects 
a  distinct  set  of  nerves  is  to  be  noted  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals.  The  older  phy>ioloi.'ists,  ima:;ining  that  this  latter  system 
of  nerves  was  de.^tiued  to  'connect  distant  parts  and  organs  in  a 
harmonious  sympathy,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  tlie  sympathetic 
system,  and  by  this  term  it  is  still  known,  although  the  old  ideas  of 
its  functions  are  wholly  obsolete.  The  sympathetic  nerves  form  a 
great  chain,  lying  along  the  front  aspect  of  the  spine,  but  also 
possess  intimate  relations  to  and  connections  with  the  brain  and 
spinal  system  ;  whilst  in  their  microscopic  structure  the  sympathetic 
nerves  evince  certain  differences  from  the  other  nerves  of  the 
body. 

The  simplest  phenomena  through  which  the  emotions  are 
exhibited,  must  thus  entail  some  change  or  other  in  this  complicated 
nervous  apparatus;  but  it  is  especially  in  the  more  marked 
emotions,  such  as  fear  and  joy,  that  the  manner  of  their  production 
and  exhibition  can  be  in  some  degree  explained.  The  sudden 
invasion  of  intense  fear  is  marked  by  symptoms  which  all  who  run 
may  read.  The  bloodless  face  and  lips,  the  trembling  gait,  the 
sinking  sensation  at  the  heart, — are  all  so  many  actions  brought 
about  by  a  certain  disposition  of  the  nerve-centres.     Primarily  wq 
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find  that  the  cerebrum  or  true  brain,  participates  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  beinjj  warned  by  the  eye  or  ear,  or  through 
other  of  the  fjateways  of  knowledge.  This  first  step  in  the  analysis 
of  the  emotion  is  illustrated,  or  at  least  rendered  lii^jhly  probable 
to  us,  from  the  teach  in  i^s  of  diseased  action.  For  when  the 
cerebrum  labours  under  diseased  action  or  any  defect,  such  defects 
will  not  only  affert  the  senses  and  distort  natural  images  and 
appearances,  but  will  also  operate  on  the  brain  itself. 

From  the  brain,  then,  as  from  a  central  station,  impulses  proceed 
and  accord  in  their  nature  and  effects  with  the  outward  origin  of 
the  emotions.  Why  it  should  bo  tliat  fear  is  manifested  as  we  see  it, 
or  that  joy  sliould  have  entirely  opposite  indications  and  symptomSy- 
physiolofry  cannot  tell.  There  is  no  scicntitic  or  plausible  reason  to 
be  given,  for  exaniple,  why  the  si^/n-?  which  indicate  fear  should 
not  originally  have  been  implanted  on  mau*j  organisation  as  indica- 
tive  of  joy  ;  whilst  when  we  rt-flect  that  the  shedding  of  tears  may 
equally  characterise  the  exhibition  of  sorrow  and  of  gladnes.s,  we 
may  be  still  more  puzzled  to  account  for  uniformity  of  symptoms, 
bro;i^ht  abviut  by  r.jjpoiitc  cnotii^ns  anl  fv^'liiuj-^. 

In  the  terror  stricken  boinj,  then,  we  find  one  very  important 
source  of  the  phenomena  of  fe  ir,  in  the  impulses  which  proceed 
from  the  brain  to  the  sym])athetic  system  of  nerves.  Passing 
through  the  spinal  cord,  and  flashing  its  swift  course  in  turn  to 
the  sympathetic  fibres,  the  fear-laden  impulse  comes  to  affect  the 
blood-vessels.  The  parts  which  the  sympathetic  nerves  chiefly 
supply  are  those  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  involun- 
tary, or  without  the  command  of  the  will.  No  organ  better 
exemplifies  this  statement  than  the  heart — the  mystical  seat  of  all 
the  emotions,  as,  indecnl,  it,  in  an  actual  and  real  sense,  responds  to 
the  sway  of  the  feelings.  In  greater  part  the  nervous  supply  to 
the  heart  and  stomach  is  derived  from  the  sympathetic  source  ;  and 
equally  important  is  it  to  note  that  the  delicate  muscles  which 
invest  the  blood-vessels  are  also  supplietl  from  the  latter  system. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  the  general  condition  of  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels,  their  various  states  of  contra'tion  and  relaxation, 
and  consequently  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  blood 
supplied  to  any  given  part,  are  so  many  results  dependent  upon 
the  action  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  pale  cheek  and  flutter- 
ing heart  are,  therefore,  caused  by  the  sharp  contraction  of  the 
blood-vessels  supplying  the  part-,  and  l>y  the  impulse  which  has, 
through  the  mxstic  action  of  the  brain,  and  ordeied  as  by  some 
watchful  operator  or  pointsman,  betn  turned  into  the  sympathetic 
channel.  Whilst  probably  from  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  their 
turn,  may  be  transmitted  the  impulse  to  muscles  and  c  ther  organs 
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which  causes  the  knees  to  shake,  and  the  whole  frame  to  partici- 
pate in  the  unwonted  and  disagreeable  sensations. 

Associated  with  fear  we  frequently  see  the  phenomena  of  anger, 
which  may,  as  we  all  know,  be  induced  by  a  direct  stimulus  such 
as  a  blow  or  insult ;  or  indirectly  by  the  remembrance  of  either. 
In  the  latter  case  the  emotions  are  greater  within  the  brain,  but 
how  remarkably  identical  may  they  appear  in  their  exhibition  with 
these  excited  directly  !  In  violent  anger  the  physiological  actions 
which  take  place  appear  to  be  the  reverse  of  those  that  produce 
the  symptoms  of  fear — just  as  the  purely  mental  states  are  of 
opposite  character.  The  blood-vessels  in  the  angry  man  are  no 
longer  contracted,  but  are  dilated  and  full.  The  heart  is  not 
contracted  and  weakly  in  its  pulsation,  but  beats  strongly,  and 
forces  the  vital  stream  into  each  part  of  the  body  ;  and  to  no  organ 
is  the  blood  current  in  anger  more  strongly  propelled  than  to  the 
brain  itself.  The  brain  of  the  fiercely  angry  man  is  turged  and 
red,  its  blood-vessels  are  gorged  and  full ;  and  the  blood-pressure 
is  vastly,  and  sometimes  injuriously  or  fatally,  increased  from  the 
normal  standaid,  since,  ii:s  we  all  kuov,-,  the  weakened  frame  may 
sometimes  fall  senseless  to  the  ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  temper, 
from  the  sheer  congestion  of  the  great  nerve-centre,  or  from  some 
more  serious  cause.  Physiology  preaches  no  more  impressive 
discourse,  therefore,  than  when  it  warns  us  to  beware  of  anger,  and 
of  all  unbridled  and  like  passions.  Repeated  attacks  of  what 
ordinary  people  call  "  bad  temper  "  are  in  reality,  and  from  their 
effect  upon  the  nervous  centres,  much  more  serious  matters  than 
are  generally  supposed.  And  wise  indeed  are  the  words  of  a  well- 
known  physician,  when  he  maintains  that  there  are  very  few  men 
or  women  who  can  afford  to  be  angry  on  this  account ;  whilst  no 
less  forcibly  does  our  subject  illustrate  the  \»ise  man's  aphorism 
that  **He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty." 

In  the  physiological  production  of  joy  and  gladness  there  is 
much  akin  to  the  production  of  anger.  There  is  the  same  activity 
in  the  circulation,  and  the  same  quick-breathing,  with  the  result  of 
more  perfectly  and  fully  oxygenating  the  blood.  But  there  is 
also  the  absence  of  the  more  paroxysmal  and  violent  inroad  of 
symptoms,  whilst  the  general  expression  of  the  joyful  person  is 
much  modified  from  that  of  the  angry  man.  Very  curious  is  it  to 
think  of  the  near  identity  of  emotions  which  produce,  say,  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  effects  of  so  widely  divergent  character.  The 
smile  of  joy  is  not  the  smile  of  anger,  although  the  same  muscles 
effect  and  form  each ;  nor  is  the  tender,  or  even  tearful  eye  of 
happiness,  the  eye  of  the  angry  person,  although  there  may  be  some 
phenomena  in  each  of  similar  kind.  And  why  or  how  it  is 
that  the  varying  nature  of  an  impulse  can  produce  on  the  same 
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organs  siicli  different  effects,  is  a  matter  as  yet  beyond  the  furthest 
skill  of  the  physioloi^ist.  It  may  be  that  as  the  electric  fluid  has 
its  varying  mno<Js,  so  the  cliaracter  of  the  nervous  impulse  may  be, 
and  probaU}  is,  determined  by  the  circumstances  which  give  it  birth. 

The  exprei^.sions  of  the  leelings,  which  thus  not  only  bear  a  close 
relation  to  the  budy  iti^^elf,  but  largely  contribute  to  form  and 
mould  its  surrounrlings,  may,  lastly,  be  noted  to  be  produced  in  a 
double  or  twofold  fa-hion.  Thus  they  are  produced  by  external 
influences  acting  upon  the  mind  and  senses ;  and  they  may  be 
brought  into  play  from  within  by  our  thoughts,  or  even  by  internal 
sensations,  of  the  nature  of  which  wc  may  know  nothing,  and  for 
which  we  may  not  in  the  least  be  respon^ble.  Thus,  when  a  man 
thinks  himself  into  a  gloomy  train  of  thought,  or  when  a  child 
angered  by  some  bodily  pain  or  annoyance,  cries  itself  into  a  fit  of 
temper,  the  latter  phase  of  the  production  of  feeling  is  exemplified. 

With  all  the  varying  effects,  however,  there  is  generally  to  bo 
perceived  a  wise  and  natural  **  balance  of  power  "  in  the  physiolo- 
gical and  mental  disposition  of  men  and  women.  Nerve-force  tends 
tj  exhaust  it-L-lf,  like  every  other  foroo  of  tiic  livin;^  organism*,  and 
we  may  regard  this  circumstance  alone  in  the.  light  of  a  merciful 
provision  for  the  regulation  of  our  passions,  good  and  evil  alike. 
A  warm  demonstrative  nature  expends  itself  sooner  than  the  quiet, 
undemonstrative  disposition ;  and  most  people  will  say  that  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so.  The  nerve-force  expended  by  the  former 
soon  exhausts  it>elf ;  that  of  the  latter  is  husbanded  and  stored. 
The  irascible  perjion  soon  forgets  his  grievance,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  living  with  him.  And  it  is  not  generally  the  **  madly 
fond,"  or  those  who  say  they  will  **die  of  grief,"  that  either 
continue  ardent  in  their  affection  or  inconsolable  in  their  sorrow. 

Whether  or  not  hearts  are  **  broken'*  as  frequently  as  is 
alleged  in  ordinary  life,  physiology  actually  knows  of  several  cases 
in  which  from  strong  emotion  a  weak  heart  has  actually  ruptured. 
But  we  also  know  tliat  hearts  may  give  way  under  strong  mental 
excitement,  and  yet  no  injury  be  apparent  on  investigation.  The 
enfeebled  organ,  when  over  stimulated,  may,  in  fact,  faint  and 
fail ;  some  of  its  delicate  mechanism  may  be  injured  ;  and  thus, 
although  unperceived  by  scientific  art,  the  pulses  of  life  may  be 
extinguished  from  a  cause  usually  supposed  to  belong  only  to  the 
domain  of  the  poetic  and  fanciful. 
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SPRINGTIME     IN    NORTH    ITALY 
AND    THE    TYROL. 

PART  I. 

In  the  bright  springtime  we  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and, 
having  taken  tickets  for  Amiens,  we  secured  two  seats  in  the  train, 
and  waited  for  the  start.  Our  carriage  was  quite  full.  Opposite 
me  sat  a  lady  **toute  brisee  "  by  her  sea  voyage,  fortified  with  a 
bottle  of  **  eau  sucree  **  and  a  case  of  cigarettes,  which  she  sipped 
and  smoked  continually  during  the  journey.  From  the  window 
leant  a  young  Parisienne,  in  a  coquettish  hat  of  black  lace,  with  a 
branch  of  pink  roses,  conversing  gaily  with  a  moustached  friend  on 
the  platform.  At  last  the  third  bell  rang ;  the  train  began  slowly 
to  move,  a  lingering  kiss  on  either  cheek  was  given  and  received 
by  the  damsel.  **  Adieu,  mon  Cousin,  tu  viendras  nous  voir,** 
she  says,  as  she  smiles  her  farewell ;  and  we  leave  the  busy, 
bustling  station  to  run  by  sunny  meadows,  with  stunted  trees,  just 
budding  into  leaf,  backed  by  a  range  of  long,  low  hills  towards 
Boulogne.  The  sands  as  we  pass  look  soft  and  white  at  low  water ; 
but  the  brightness  of  the  day  seems  over,  and  ere  we  reach 
Montreuil  deep  black  clouds  have  gathered,  torrents  of  rain,  with 
thunder  and  liglitninir,  soon  follow,  and  try  the  courage  of  the  poor 
little  signal  women,  who  in  their  blue  redingotes  stand  at  short 
intervals  along  the  line.  The  storm,  however,  soon  passes,  and  at 
Noyelles  the  sun  shines  upon  the  long  bridge  which  there  croeses 
the  bay  to  carry  trains  to  St.  Valery.  **Pour  les  bains  de  mer," 
says  the  Parisienne,  who  has  chatted  pleasantly  all  the  way. 

Soon  we  reach  Abbeville,  and  in  about  another  hour  arrive  at 
Amiens,  and  establish  ourselves  in  good  time  for  the  "table 
d'hote  "  at  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  with  its  quaint  gardens,  inhabited 
by  pelicans,  geese,  doves,  and  other  birds.  The  conversation  at 
dinner  was  made  lively  by  another  French  lady,  who  had  arrived 
from  a  visit  to  England  the  day  before.  Her  opinion  of  our 
country  was  freely  but  not  flatteringly  given.  **  'Ah,  TAngleterre, 
c'est  horrible;'  it  is  dreadful,  your  England  ;  'c'est  ma  premiere 
visite,  CO  i^cra  la  dernicre;  ah,  the  fog  and  the  mud,  they  are 
always  there ;  il  n'y  a  qui  les  chevaux  qui  sont  bons— deoraes,  they 
are  very  good  ;  but  de  cabs,  ah,  they  can  never  comprehend  what 
I  may  say  to  them  !" 

After  dinner  we  strolled  to  the  Cathedral ;  the  nave  with  its 
graceful  arches  lay  in  darkness ;  before  the  curious  golden  cruci. 
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fixion  a  few  tapers  burnt,  but  at  the  shrine  of  Mary  many  lights  fell 
upon  the  wreaths  and  nosegays  of  pure  white  flowers,  with  which 
in  this,  "le  mois  de  Marie,'*  her  altar  was  adorned. 

Starting  the  next  day  for  Rheims,  the  single  line  of  rail  took  us 
by  a  flat  country  with  long  avenues  of  low-clipped  trees,  quiet 
villages  clusteriDg  round  their  little  churches,  and  windmills 
drowsily  turning  in  the  distance,  to  Ham,  where  the  fortress, 
rendered  fiimous  by  having  been  the  prison  of  that  man  of  many 
viciijbitude?.  Napoleon  III.,  stands  nearly  hidden  by  trees  and 
surrounded  by  a  moat  just  beyond  the  station. 

At  Tergnier  the  train,  which  was  bound  for  Frankfort,  left  us 
for  three  hours,  but  the  sun  phone,  and  we  were  ])n)vided  with 
luncheon,  so  that  the  delay  in  the  busy  little  village  was  far  from 
disagreeable.  The  children  in  their  sabots  clattered  round  us ; 
their  mothers  smiled  a  welcome  from  their  open  cottage-doors  as 
they  sat  peeling  fresh  vegetables  to  throw  into  the  simmering 
broth  of  the /?o<-aw-/?w.  The  men,  whose  occupation  appeared  to 
be  brick-making  and  stone-cuttiivj,  gave  civil,  good-humoured 
answers  to  our  remarks.  The  church  was  clean,  and  Mary's  altar 
lacked  not  its  white  roses ;  and  large  gaily-painted  barsjes,  laden 
with  wood,  blocks  of  stone,  or  corn,  and  towed  by  horses  with 
tinkling  bells,  continually  passed  along  the  canal.  At  a  little 
before  five  o'clock  the  train  for  Rheims  arrived,  and  passing  near 
the  next  station,  the  stone  quarries  of  La  Fere,  we  saw  carts,  each 
drawn  by  four  white  oxen,  carrying  the  blocks  to  the  barges.  From 
La  Tere  the  rail  runs  along  a  fertile  and  richly- wooded  country  to 
Loan,  a  town  on  a  hill  with  a  fine  cathedral  having  five  towers,  and 
then  on  to  Rheims.  The  day  was  fast  closing  when  we  reached 
the  city.  Along  the  wide,  roughly-paved  streets,  as  we  drove,  we 
saw  great  preparations,  in  the  shape  of  poles  and  scaffolding,  to 
illuminate  a  large  "concours''  to  be  held  in  Rheims  on  the 
approaching  festival  of  Whit  Sunday. 

Our  hotel  was  just  opposite  the  Western  front  of  the  cathedral, 
and,  although  it  was  too  dark  when  we  arrived  to  distinguish  any 
of  its  exterior  beauties,  we,  seeing  lights  withm,  entered,  and 
groping  our  way  amidst  the  grand  columns  of  its  aisles,  reached 
the  ladye  chapel  to  find  ourselves  in  a  blaze  of  light.  A  brilliantly 
coloured  figure  of  the  Madonna  stood  on  high.  White  flowers, 
which  made  the  air  heavy  with  their  sweetness,  hung  about  and 
around  her  in  profusion  ;  soft  young  voices  were  singing  a  hymn  in 
her  praise,  and  the  chapel  was  filled  with  apparently  devout 
worshippers  of  the  peasant  class. 

The  next  morning  we  could  see  and  admire  the  beautiful  flying 
buttresses  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  cathedral,  with  the 
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quaiDt  Btone  animals  that  Cover  the  water  pipes ;  the  broad  steps 
leading  to  its  magnificient  western  front  were  ascended  at  a  very 
early  hour  by  crowds  of  people,  for  to-day  a  confirmation  was  to  be 
held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  many  a  little  maiden, 
attired  already  in  her  white  dress  and  veil,  was  on  her  way  to 
early  mass,  attended  generally  by  a  mother  or  elder  sister  who 
shielded  the  young  candidate  with  a  large  red  umbrella  from  the 
drizzling  rain,  which  fell  for  an  hour  or  two  on  this  Sunday 
morning.  After  attending  the  only  English  service  in  Rheims, 
held  in  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  we  walked  into  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace,  following  a  garrulous  old  man,  with  a  bunch  of  keys 
through  the  great  ball,  which  he  told  us  had  been  restored  for  the 
"sacre**  of  Charles  X.,  the  last  of  the  French  kings  crowned  at 
Rheims, — portraits  of  other  nionarchs,  whose  coronation  was  held 
in  the  Cathedral,  hung  round  the  walls.  Poor  Joan  of  Arc's 
picture,  also,  is  here.  A  few  good  portraits  of  bishops  and  cardinals 
hung  in  the  salle  d'afctente,  and  the  chapel  contained  some  rare 
and  ancient  tapestry ;  but  all  that  we  saw  of  the  Palace  looked 
dreary  and  deserted,  and  both  our  old  guide  and  wo  were  most 
interested  in  the  robes  of  point-lace  and  silk,  which  were  hanging 
in  readiness  for  the  Archbishop  to  wear  at  the  confirmation  he 
was  about  to  hold.  A  little  before  one  o'clock  I  went  to  the 
Cathedral,  and,  making  my  way  through  the  good-humoured 
crowds  that  lined  its  aisles,  gained  a  standing  place  which  gave  me 
a  good  view  of  he  centre  nave  and  chancel.  I  wish  I  could  fairly 
describe  the  beauty  of  the  scene  on  which  I  now  looked ;  on  one 
side  upwards  of  a  thousand  children,  three-fourths  of  them  girls,  in 
white  dresses  and  veils,  were  assembled;  on  the  other  side  the 
Archbishop,  in  gorgeous  robes  of  crimson  silk  and  point-lace — 
bishops  in  purple,  or  red,  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church  in  bright, 
rich  vestments,  surrounding  him.  Acolytes  in  scarlet  gowns, 
covered  with  tunics  of  cambric  and  lace,  swinging  silver  censers, 
while  the  organ  peeled  forth  and  unseen  choristers  chanied. 
Above  all  rose  the  grand  columns  and  arches,  the  richly- coloured 
windows,  and  the  high- vaulted  roof  of  this  magnificent  cathedral 
of  Rheims.  The  children,  guided  by  kind-looking  "  soeurs  de 
charitd,"  ranged  themselves  in  detachments  so  as  to  make  two 
rows  down  the  centre  of  the  nave.  The  archbishops,  accompanied 
by  the  **  Vicaire"  and  two  acolytes,  carrying  baskets  covered  with 
white  silk  and  surrounded  by  wreaths  of  pink  roses,  walked 
between  the  children.  The  '*  Vicaire  "  received  from  each  child  a 
ticket;  from  this  he  read  its  name  to  the  Archbishop,  holding 
towards  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  vessel  containing  oil.  Into  this  the 
Archbishop  dipped  his  thumb,  and  touched  the  forehead  of  the 
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child,  repeated  some  words  in  Latin,  commencing  with  the 
Christian  name  of  the  child,  laid  his  left  hand  gently  on  its  cheek 
and  passed  on  to  the  next.  Immediately  after  the  Archbishop  had 
anointed  the  forehead  of  the  child,  the  Vicaire,  taking  from  one  of 
the  baskets  a  little  bit  of  cotton  wool,  carefully  wiped  ofif  all  the  oil 
and  threw  the  wool  into  the  other  basket.  The  ceremony  of  the 
confirmation  lasted  rather  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Later  in  the  afteruoou,  on  our  way  to  the  Church  of  St.  R^my, 
V.  e  passed  an  open  butcher's  shop,  in  front  of  which  hung  a  carcase 
ticketed  *'  Viande  d'  Ane,"  several  joints  of  the  same  dark-coloured 
meat  lay  on  the  stalls  within.  I  ventured  to  ask  whether  it  was 
really  good  for  food  and  found  a  ready  sale.  **  Mais  oui,  iladame, 
ou  en  achete  beaucoup,  elle  est  tendre  et  deliciei.se,*'  was  the 
reply.  The  Church  of  St.  R^ray  has  lately  been  restored  with 
much  magnificence ;  service  was  going  on  when  we  entered.  Among 
the  congregation  were  several  of  the  children  who  had  been  con. 
firmed  in  the  morning.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  tomb  containing 
the  bones  of  St.  R^my,  a  former  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  whose 
sLrine  was  surrounded  by  devotees,  some  of  'whom  appeareJ  to  me 
to  allow  their  adoration  of  the  saint  in  no  degree  to  interfere  with 
their  more  sublunary  aflfairs.  One  old  lady,  who  held  by  a  string  a 
very  fat  spaniel,  smiled  her  approval  when  I  patted  the  little  beast ; 
while  the  devotions  of  another  woman  and  her  husband  were 
disturbed,  and  apparently  with  no  reluctance,  by  the  gambols  of 
their  child.  However,  they  were  doing  what  their  Church  had  told 
them  was  right,  acd  we  could  only  hope  that  they  derived  some 
good  from  their  obedience. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  Strasburg,  passing  along  a 
rich,  smiling  country,  soon,  alas  !  to  be  laid  waste  by  the  conquer, 
ing  march  of  those  whom  the  vain  glory  of  France  invited  to  the 
war;  Epernay,  with  its  champagne  vineyards  showing  the  care 
with  which  every  vine  is  trained,  brought  us  to  the  Mame  and  to 
the  Vosges  Mountains,  through  which  we  were  carried  by  many  a 
tunnel,  between  them  hop-gardens  and  vineyards,  wide  plains 
dotted  with  villages  and  backed  by  low  wooded  hills ;  passing  Bar 
le  Due  with  its  tempting  bufifet,  Nancois  le  Petit,  Toul  (where  from 
the  station  we  obtained  a  good  view  of  its  cathedral  and  fine  old 
Church  of  St.  Gengoulph),  Saverne,  until,  a  little  before  dark,  we 
reached  Strasburg  in  time  to  visit  the  cathedral,  to  look  at  its 
lofty,  tapering  spire,  to  listen  to  the  evening  service  within  it  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  admire  the  exquisite  bunches  of  lily  of 
the  valley  with  which  her  shrine  was  overlaid.  Strasburg,  as  it 
was  before  the  war,  requires  no  description — gay,  bustling,  and 
busy  in  its  French  possession,  we  must  hope  that  now  it  has  passed 
into  German  hands  at  so  great  a  cost  it  may  soon  grow  and  thrive 
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as  it  did  before.  The  cathedral  hnppily  still  stands,  but  the  Place 
Brogli^  with  its  four  rows  of  brilliant  pink  chesnut-trees,  the 
museum,  and  other  public  building  have  disappeared  in  the  cruel 
work  of  war. 

To  Basle,  our  next  destination,  the  line  ran  between  the  Vosges 
mountains  on  the  right,  and  those  of  the  Rhine  on  the  left ;  field- 
work  was  going  on  busily,  women  in  scarlet  petticoats,  large  Swiss 
hats,  or  with  the  broad  black  ribbon  and  bows  seen  in  Strasburg, 
were  the  principal  workers.  Passing  Erstein,  with  its  high  steepled 
church ;  Lutterbach,  where  a  sparrow  had  built  her  nest  between 
the  wall  and  a  plank  just  oven  ttie  telegraph  bell,  and  was  sitting 
when  we  passed  ;  Miiiliaus,  with  long  avenues  of  poplars  and  a 
cathedral  with  a  spire  like  that  at  Strasburg.  Here  the  railway 
runs  directly  through  the  town,  and  judging  from  the  numerous 
milk-cans  we  saw,  as  we  passed,  the  low  green  fields  in  its  neighbour- 
hood must  supply  many  a  dairy.  Reaching  Bale  at  six  o'clock  we 
took  an  evening's  wander  along  its  terraces,  commanding  fine  views 
of  the  Rhine,  into  its  red  stone  cathedral  with  curious  old  cloisters, 
across  one  of  the  bridges  and  Ihrouph  the  busy  town. 

We  left  it  the  next  morning,  and  running  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  saw  at  Lausenburg  the  first  covered  bridge.  After  this,  the 
line,  passing  through  a  tunnel,  left  the  river  and  carried  us  along  a 
country  of  low  wooded  hills,  villages  with  round  towered  churches, 
vineyards  climbing  up  the  hill  sides,  white  roads  dividing  fields  and 
orchards,  in  which  worked  peasants,  making,  with  their  red  caps  and 
skirts,  bright  spots  in  the  picture.  We  stopped  at  Neuhausen  to 
see  the  falls  of  the  Rhine ;  the  terrace  from  the  Schweizer  Hof 
gave  us  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Bernese  Alps  in  the  distance,  and 
the  Rhine  falls  in  front.  Descending  through  the  hedge-bordered 
walks  from  the  terrace  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  engaged  a  boat 
and  crossed  a  little  below  the  falls  on  the  other  side.  Huge  rocks 
break  the  fall  and  scatter  the  water  in  bright  foam  around  them. 
One  of  the  these  it  is  practicable  to  ascend,  but  we  did  not  attempt 
it.  Our  rower  who  had  introduced  himself  to  us,  as  one  who 
"English  speak  can,**  encouraged  our  determination  not  to  do  so 
by  pronouncing  it  "dangerous  not,  but  still  one  is  getting  in  its 
mount  aleetle  wet.*'  From  the  Fischetz,  a  wooden  gallery  projec- 
ting over  the  cataract,  we  obtained  a  grand  and  near  view  of  it. 
Our  faces  were  wetted  by  the  spray  as  we  looked  at  the  falling  rush 
of  water,  so  strong  and  rapid  that  no  fish  can  live  within  it.  The 
sun  shone  and  gave  brilliant  rainbow  hues  to  the  foaming  spray, 
above  which,  as  we  looked,  fluttered  two  little  butterflies,  fearless, 
and  escaping  even  a  drop  upon  their  gauzy  wings. 

The  afternoon  train  carried  us  on  by  Schaflfhausen  to  Zurich, 
giving  us^  as  we  crossed  the  RheinfaUbriioke,  glimpses  of  the  falls ; 
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then  taking  us  near  high  wooded  banks,  between  which  the  Rhine 
ran  as  placidly  as  though  it  had  met  with  no  obstruction  in  its 
course  to  Andelfingeu,  wlience  we  had  a  magnificent  panorama  of 
the  Alps,  bright  and  rosy  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  This  had 
deepened  into  blue  twilight  by  the  time  that  we  looked  across  the 
lovely  lake  of  Zurich  from  our  window  at  the  *' Hotel  Baur," 
where  two  days  were  pleasantly  spent,  leaving  it  on  a  misty  afternoon 
to  go  in  a  steamer  to  Rapperschwyl.  Gay,  holiday-dressed  people 
were  on  board  the  boat ;  aul  at  Riischliclien  the  sun,  lifting  up  the 
curtain  that  had  hun^;  before  them,  gave  us  a  bright  and  dreamy 
view  of  the  Alpine  mountains,  shone  upon  deep  red  church  steeples 
in  the  villages  by  which  we  passed,  glanced  r.cross  the  vineyards, 
now  little  more  than  ranges  of  sleudcr  brown  sticks,  and  reflected 
itself  in  the  grey,  glass-like  waters  of  the  lake. 

In  about  three  hours  the  town  ot'  llipperscliwjl,  with  its 
picturesque  old  castle  and  wooden  bridge  spauuiug  the  lake,  came 
into  view.  We  took  a  room  with  a  balcony  at  the  **  Hotel  du 
Lac,"  and  then  walked  into  the  town,  passing  breweries  and 
vitriol  manufactories  on  our  way  to  the  castle  height.  The  interior 
of  the  keep  appeared  to  be  used,  like  that  of  the  castle  at  Thun,  as 
a  prison ;  what  had  been  the  courtyard  was  now  laid  out  in 
pleasant  walks,  shaded  with  trees,  and*giving  beautiful  views  of 
Zurich  Lake.  Coming  down  the  castle  hill  we  reached  a  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Basileus,  where  a  very  .slender  priest  met  us,  and 
begged  us  to  euter,  that  he  might  show  us  some  ancient  vessels 
and  relics  of  tire  saint.  ^Ve  prcferrc  1,  however,  wandering  through 
the  churchyard  ;  the  graves  were  ^ardctis  of  exquii«ite  flowers,  and 
at  each  heiidstone  stood  a  glass  with  cut  flowers  in  water,  generally 
of  fresh  blue  forget-me-nots. 

The  next  day  the  rail  carried  us  to  Ragatz,  by  the  Linth 
Canal  and  the  beautiful  Wallenstadt  Lake.  The  precipitous  rocks 
along  its  south  side  are  pierced  with  nine  long  tunnels;  from  the 
open  arches  in  these  we  got  flying  views  of  the  blue  lake,  and  its 
mountain  side,  down  which  the  melting  snow  was  sending  many 
a  graceful  waterfall.  We  found  the  *' Hof  Ragatz,"  where  we 
stopped  while  a  carriai^e  was  provided  to  take  us  to  Pf'aSers,  in  a 
state  of  great  commotion,  a  general  cleaniug  for  the  reception  of 
spring  visitors  was  going  on.  Merry,  bright-eyed  maidens  were  on 
then:  knees  by  the  side  of  their  pails  and  laughingly  wiped  the 
soapy  floors  to  let  us  pass.  Waiters  somjwhat  **  en  d(^shabille  "  were 
rubbing  chairs  and  windows  with  an  energy  that  made  an  inter- 
ruption to  procure  us  luncheon  apparently  lar  from  welcome. 
We  left  them  actively  burnishing,  and  contented  ourselves  with 
some  bread  and  gingerbread  from  a  shop  in  the  village. 

Our  drive  to  the  **  Piaffer  Bid"  was  along  a  gorge,  between 
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sombre,  precipitous  lim.-  t^nu  rhks,  honeath  which  the  Tamina 
river  ru>lied  impetuously.  At  times  the  roa<l  was  so  narrow  that 
it  seemed  as  it  our  carriaLTC  h*ul  scarcely  room  to  pass.  At  these 
points,  however,  we  i'>uii'l  wi<lcning  work  was  iLToing  on,  the  rocks 
had  been  l»la-t»">l,  and  men  wiiJ!  uay  nods  and  smiles  cleared  away, 
as  we  appr  a*  hed,  the  stones  and  earth  that  had  fallen  across  the 
road.  The  I)  ;;hhouse,  which  stands  in  a  hollow  between  rocks, 
that  rise  to  liio  lieight  oi'  ^ix  hundred  feet,  looked  like  a  cold,  dull, 
monastery,  lar  from  attractive  to  invalids.  'J'he  sun,  even  in  the 
hei(;ht  of  summer,  does  not  shine  upon  it  more  than  five  hours 
duriui^  the  day;  and  "Im  wiL'ter,"  as  the  ytniu*^  i^uiide  who  took  us,  by 
the  wooden  ii.iliery  h-:\V("n  tlic  overhanging  wall  of  bhi'jk  and 
dri].)pini;  nvk,  Lu  the  s[»i'n:,  said,  **  Im  winter  i^t  es  .aaug  nass  und 
feucht.''  This  nailery,  >'x  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  runs  by 
the  side  (f  ihe  Tamina  lliver,  whicli,  as  if  chafed  by  its  intrusion 
on  iier  course,  ru^he<  iioisily  and  impetuously  along,  fed  at  intervals 
by  cascades  falling  from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  through  which  the 
daylight  gleams^  im  1  j^ives  a  weird-like  brightness  to  the  gloomy 
gorge. 

From  luiuatz  we  went  on  again  by  train  to  Chur ;  we 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  its  confluence  with  the  Tamina,  by  a  lono; 
covered  wooden  bruh^e,  the  apertures  in  it  were  hung  with 
green  Venetian  l)lii.ds.  'Ihe  country  beyond  showed  many  ruined 
castles,  waterfalls,  and  lightly  covered  snow-peaks.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  old  and  hu-y  t  >\vn  of  Mayenfeld,  we  ran  along  the 
fertile  valleys  of  t'ne  Ori-s.>ns,  to  change  them  again,  after  crossing 
a  bridge  over  the  Landiprut,  for  a  long  trait  of  grey  sand,  with  but 
little  vegutation,  that  lay  beneath  the  barren  heights  of  the  Grau- 
homer,  and  the  snow-peaks  of  the  Cal  mda  Mountains.  Passing  the 
ruins  of  Liihtenstein  (Jr.stie  we  soon  reached  Chur  ;  the  lliver 
Plessur  ran  swiftly  beneath  the  windows  of  our  hotel,  on  its  way  to 
the  Rhine,  mingling  its  n  /.  o  with  heavy  showers  of  rain,  that  fell 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

*'Is  all  Chur  in  mourning  ?"  was  the  first  question  we  asked, 
as  we  saw  the  next  day — Whit-Sutiday — peasant  after  peasant 
attired  in  black.  **  No  I"  was  the  re])ly  ;  "  but  on  feast  days  black 
is  always  worn  here."  Very  sombre  looked  the  congregation 
within  the  old  cathedral  (d'  KSt.  Lucius;  very  sombre  were  the 
groups  we  afterwards  met  upon  the  Rosen-hiigel,  contrastiog  with 
the  bright  uniforms  of  some  soldiers,  who  were  sin^inu,  in  the  cafe 
at  its  foot,  part  songs  in  excellent  time  and  tune  ;  contrasting,  too, 
with  the  gay  wild  flowers  which  blossomed  in  profusion,  and  of 
which  most  of  tiiose  we  met  carried  a  large  and  fragrant  nosegay. 
The  views  from  the  Rosenhugel  of  the  town,  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  mountains  beyond,  made  it  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
ascending. 
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**  Der  Wagen  ist  gcpackt,  alles  ist  bereit  mein  Herr,^  said  the 
landlord  of  the  **Stembock,"  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
We  drove  for  about  an  hour  along  a  flat  road  by  the  Rhine,  passing 
the  little  village  of  Felsberg,  over  which  hang  the  rocky  sides  of 
the  Calanda  mountain.  A  portion  of  the  village  has  been  destroyed 
by  a  landslip  from  this  mountain;  but  new  cottages  have  risen 
where  the  old  cues  fell,  and  the  villagers  appear  to  live  in  them, 
without  any  dread  of  destruction  again.  The  scenery  improved  as 
we  approached  Reichnau,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Vorder  and  Ilinter-Rhein  broke  upon  us  as  we  emerged  from  the 
dark- covered  bridge  near  the  castle.  It  was  here  that,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  Louis  Philippe — under  the  name  of 
Chabos — resided  for  some  months  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  of 
French  and  mathematics.  The  owners  of  the  castle,  an  old  Swiss 
family  of  the  name  of  Do  Planti,  have  many  mementoes  of  the 
French  King's  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shown  him  at  Reichnau, 
sent  to  them  by  himself  and  by  different  members  of  his  family. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  are  a  few  lines  written  by  his 
Queen  in  the  visitor's-book,  when  she  visited  the  castle  in  1850. 
Her  touching  entry  runs  thus:  *' Marie  Araelie,  veuve  du 
Professeur  Chabos,  dont  c'est  un  des  plus  beaux  titres."  From 
Reichnau  we  drove  along  the  fruitful  valley  of  Dbmleschg  to  the 
Romansch  village  of  Bonaduz,  and  amused  ourselves  while  our 
horses  were  regaled  with  black  bread  and  water,  by  watching  an 
animated,  but  apparently  very  amicable  discussion  going  on, 
beneath  the  walls  of  its  old  castle,  bL»tween  the  greater  part  of  the 
male  portion  of  the  villagers ;  their  Romansch  language  was  an 
unknown  tongue  to  us,  nor  could  wo  clearly  understand  from  our 
driver  what  it  was  that  they  talked  about ;  but  evidently  the  subject 
was  one  of  interest,  not  only  to  them  but  to  their  wives,  who  stood 
listening  in  picturesque  o roups,  with  their  babies  in  their  arms,  and 
many  children  around  them,  by  the  fountain  in  the  castle  yard. 
Travelling  on  along  the  valley  we  saw  many  ruined  castles  crown- 
ing the  eminences  on  either  side,  and  beyond  them  majestic,  snow- 
clad  mountains,  till,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  we  reached  Thusis, 
where  a  two  hours'  halt  was  needed  for  our  horses.  The  whole 
village  was  holilay-making,  the  shops  closed,  the  population  in 
their  sombre  feast-day  attire.  **Niemand  arbeitet,  manu  spielt 
nur  heute,"  Faid  an  old  dame  in  a  becoming  head-dress  of  black 
velvet  with  raised  lace,  who  joined  us  as  we  mounted  the  hill  above 
Thusis,  on  our  way  to  the  castle  and  grounds  of  Tagstein,  whence 
a  fine  view  of  the  country  through  which  we  had  come,  and  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Via  Mala,  was  obtained. 

At  three  we  started  again,  and  passing  the  NoUa  bridge  we 
soon  entered  the  grand,  deep  gorge  of  this  magnificent  pass.     Every. 
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thiog  combined  to  make  our  drive  enjoyable,  mountain  and  river, 
verdure  and  snow,  mingled  in  harmony,  while  the  glorious  sun  shone 
upon  all,  sinking  at  last  to  throw  back,  as  he  set,  a  canopy  of  crimson 
and  gold  over  the  snow  mountains  of  the  Splugen  Pass.  Just 
before  his  light  had  quite  left  us  we  reached  the  village  of  Splugen, 
and  found  a  ready  welcome  from  the  landlord  and  tidy  Swiss  hand- 
maidens of  the  Eodenhaus. 

Grand  and  bright  was  the  view  next  morning  from  my  window  ; 
the  narrow  valley,  winding  upwards  between  snow-covered  crags  of 
great  height  and  grotesque  shape,  looking  green  in  the  sunshine ; 
but  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains  hung  fleecy  clouds  which  boded, 
and  soon  turned  into  fog  and  rain.  The  ascent,  which  lasted  two 
hours-and-a-half,  was  curious  from  the  long  covered  galleries  of 
solid  masonry  through  which  we  had  to  drive.  Their  slanting 
roofs  are  so  hidden  by  the  sides  of  the  mountain  that  they  are  scarcely 
seen  till  entered.  Some  of  them  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  and  are  well  lighted  by  openings  in  their  thick  outer  walls. 
Many  picturesque  groups  from  Italy  passed  us  on  our  way.  Merry 
youths  in  scant  clothing  guided  the  mules  that  drew  charettes  of 
cotton  and  of  wool.  Older,  more  important  drivers,  encouraged 
the  poor  beasts  as  they  toiled  up  with  the  weighty  wine  casks  of 
Italy ;  but  the  most  numerous  were  the  Bergamesque  shepherds, 
bringing  their  lean  flocks  from  the  Italian  valleys  to  browse  during 
the  summer  months  on  the  slopes  of  the  Spliigen.  They  looked 
rough,  almost  dangerous  men,  in  their  mantles  of  brown  wool  and 
high  peaked  Calabria n  hats,  their  hair  and  beards  hanging  in  long 
dishevelled  curls  about  their  faces;  but  their  flocks  evidently 
looked  upon  them  as  their  friends  and  followed  them  willingly, 
while  to  us  they  had  an  ever-ready  nod  and  smile  as  we  passed 
them  in  our  slow  ascent.  Alas  for  scenery  1  the  fog  thickened  and 
the  rain  fell  faster  and  faster  as  we  ueared  the  summit. 

At  length  we  stopped  in  a  large  courtyard ;  a  tall,  doganiere 
came  to  the  carriage  door,  tlic  rain  dripping  from  his  casquette  over 
the  shoulders  of  his  long  blue  coat.  "E'  la  dogana,  bisogna  far 
la  visita  della  roba  ;**  and  then  to  comfort  me,  he  added  **  Non  d 
che  una  formalita,  Signora,"  and  so  it  proved ;  for  though  a  box  and 
a  bag  were  lifted  from  the  carriage  nothing  was  opened ;  and 
while  I  was  looking  in  admiration  at  the  bright  colours  displayed 
by  the  contents  of  the  open  bales  with  which  the  inner  court  was 
strewed,  I  was  told  all  was  ready  for  the  start,  and  we  left  the  dogana 
in  a  fog  60  thick  that  only  at  scarce  intervals  could  we  see  the 
walls  of  piled-up  bnow,  some  thirty  feet  high  between  which  our 
road  hid  been  made.  As  we  descended  by  numberless  zig-zags 
and  through  many  galleries  towards  I  sola,  we  caught  every  now 
and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  pretty  village  beneath,  and  vestiges  of 
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the  fine  old  road  which  was  destroyoJ  by  an  iaiiulation  in  1834. 
At  Pianazzo  we  emergcil  altogether  from  the  dold,  dense  atmosphere 
through  which  we  had  been  passing.  The  change  was  really 
marvellous;  T?e  seemed  to  leap  from  winter  into  forward  spring  in  a 
moment;  forests  of  chesuuts,  in  their  bright  early  green,  clothed  the 
mountain  slopes,  shrubs  and  creepers  coverei  tlio  masses  of  rock 
that  lay  along  the  valley  of  the  Lira  ;  the  grand  Madt^simo  water- 
fall fell  sparkling  and  foaming  from  a  height  of  700  feet,  and  the 
air  was  sweet  with  the  wildflowers  that  peeped  from  every  stone 
and  crevice  on  our  way.  At  Campo  Dolciuo  our  horses  wanted  an 
hour's  rest ;  and  as  the  rain  had  now  begun  to  fall  again,  and  the 
hotel  by  which  we  stopped  looked  fir  from  tempting,  I  remained 
in  the  carriage,  amusing  myself  with  sketching  and  talking  to 
the  bright-eyed  ragged  children,  who  came  begging,  of  course,  to 
the  door.  From  Campo  Dolcino  the  road  passes  on,  still  zig- 
zagging, and  covered  at  frequent  intervals  by  galleries  above  the 
Lira  valley,  to  San  Giacomo,  where  among  the  chesnut  groves  rises 
the  graceful  white  campanile  of  the  Church  of  Madonna  di  Galli- 
vaggio.  • 

The  vineyards  of  Chiavenna,  some  creeping  up  the  mountain 
sides,  others  trained  over  the  pergole  that  bordered  the  road,  now 
mixed  with  the  other  rich  vegetation  of  this  Italian  side  of  the 
Spliigen;  and  ere  long  we  drove  into  the  stony  old  Roman  town  and 
established  ourselves  at  the  Hotel  Oouradi,  opposite  to  the  ruins 
of  a  large  castle  sm-rounded  by  a  series  of  hanging  gardens  festooned 
with  vines,  and  called  **  II  Paradise." 
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THE  ETHICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  SCIENCE. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  matters  of  government  and  trade,  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  has  been  displaced  by  political  economy ; 
that  science,  in  fact,  has  advanced  beyond  the  domain  of  matter 
into  that  of  conduct.  Doubtless  this  advance  is  looked  upon  by 
many  persons  with  disfavour,  or,  indeed,  with  dismay.  No  one, 
however,  need  fear  that  a  new  scientific  system  of  ethics  will  sud- 
denly and  violently  displace  all  others.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
new  social  force  to  come  into  operation  without  undergoing  some 
modification  at  the  hands  of  the  forces  already  existing.  Each 
new  force  will  undoubtedly  exert  a  certain  degree  of  influence,  but 
it  will  do  so  by  being  absorbed  into  the  great  body  of  social  forces, 
and  in  that  way  modifying  the  general  resultant.  At  the  same 
time  the  collision  between  the  new  and  the  old  will  be  more  or  less 
violent,  according  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  or  less.  And 
we  think  that  no  greater  benefit  can  be  done  to  society  than  by 
pointing  out  the  directions  in  which  the  new  force  may  be  expected 
to  act  beneficially,  and  those  in  which  it  may  be  expected  to  act 
prejudicially,  so  that,  instead  of  being  unduly  lauded  or  vilified, 
its  influence  may  be  aided  where  beneficial,  ai^d  checked  where 
harmful. 

Natural  science  is,  by  reason  of  the  limitations  of  its  field  and 
method,  confessedly  materialistic.  Its  field  is  confined  to  the 
phenomena  of  matter,  and  its  method  is  that  of  generalisation  from 
observation  of  those  phenomena.  Without  phenomena  there  can 
be  no  science ;  and  when  generalisations  of  the  observations  have 
attained  their  highest  point,  the  task  of  science  is  ended.  Theories 
a  priori  are  inadmissable ;  speculation  is  excluded,  save  when  it 
condescends  to  be  based  upon  material  phenomena.  The  same 
limitation  will  of  course  accompany  science  into  the  region  of  can- 
duct.  The  fundamental  phenomenon  of  man,  considered  ethicjilly, 
is  gregariousness ;  and  scientific  ethics  becomes  accordini^ly  an 
investigation  into  the  law-^  of  that  gregariousness.  Between  the 
gregariousness  of  man  and  the  grej^ariousness  of  the  lower  animals 
is  seen  this  difference,  that  while  in  the  lower  creation  each 
individual  of  a  community  lives  solely  for  his  own  ends,  in  the 
human  community,  the  individual  lives  not  merely  for  his  personal 
ends,  but  for  those  aUo  of  the  entire  body.  Very  often  the  ends  of 
the  community  clash  with  those  of  the  individual,  and  in  such  case 
the  community  compels  the  individual  to  subordinate  his  particular 
interests  to  those  of  the  whole  body.    In  fact,  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
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the  individual  is  perpetually  controlled  and  limited  by  the  com- 
munity ;  and  it  is  this  feature  of  individual  limitation  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  society ^  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  agglomera- 
tion of  units. 

But  closer  investigation  shows  that  this  limiting  power  is  itself 
limited.  It  is  only  exercised  in  cases  which  touch  society  as  a 
whole;  and  as  to  many  of  these  the  judgment  of  society  is  at 
variance  with  itself,  and  its  influence  accordingly  paralysed. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  actions  which  directly  aflFect  the 
individual  alone.  On  these  latter  the  influence  of  society  is  slight.* 
There  is  therefore  a  broad  space  in  which  individual  idiosyncrasy 
has  free  play,  and  the  result  is  a  great  variety  of  form  or 
"character  "  among  the  members  of  a  society.  These  forms  may 
clearly  change  from  generation  to  generation,  and  since  the  charac- 
ter of  a  society  is  dependent  upon  those  of  its  members,  if  the 
members  change  the  society  will  change  too. 

Borrowing  an  illustration  from  physiology,  science  describes  the 
individual  as  a  factor  in  an  organism  which  controls  the  general 
direction  of  his  activity,  but  within  certain  limits  allows  him  a 
freedom  of  action  which  may  be  either  beneficial  or  detrimental  to 
the  organism.  Here  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
ends.  Questions  of  the  abstract  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  actions, 
or  of  the  relation  of  actions  to  the  future  life,  are  unanswerable  for 
want  of  data.  Science  beholds  only  the  phenomena  of  existing 
society ;  and  the  individual  as  a  factor  of  it.  The  duty  of  the 
individual  is,  therefore,  scientifically,  the  preservation  of  the  social 
organism.  Actions  assisting  thereto  must  be  preferred  to  all  others. 
In  fact,  the  keynote  of  scientific  ethics  is  the  subordination  of  the 
individual  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

Quite  opposite  (and  yet  not  opposed)  is  the  current  view.  This, 
under  the  influence  of  religion,  has  long  manifested  a  tendency  to 
elevate  the  individual  as  the  sole  consideration  of  ethical  science. 
For  Christianity,  being  able  to  do  what  science  cannot  do: — viz., 
include  the  future  life  in  its  view  of  the  kosmos,  looks  at  the 
present  life  as  a  preparation,  and,  as  it  were,  an  antechamber  to  the 
life  to  come.  But  actions  can  then  only  be  vie\\ed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual.  The  existence  in  any  future  life,  of  a 
society  as  such,  with  its  units  unchanged,  is  almost  inconceivable, 
because  it  takes  no  count  of  the  influence  of  those  actions  which 
we  classed  above  as  strictly  individual.  The  social  organism, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  that  to  which  the  individual  is  subor- 

*  I  meui  the  limiting  power  of  society,  as  distinguished  from  what  we  call 
TP^lic  cpinioTL  **  Sowing  wild  oats,"  for  instance,  being  a  particularly  indi- 
Tidoal  act,  is  judged  very  diiferently  to  theft  or  murderi  which  are  particularly 
iociaiactw. 
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diDate,i8  regarded,  on  the  other  han(l,  as  assisting  merely  as  a  husk 
or  mould,  temporarily  occupied  by  the  individual  during  his  period 
of  probation.  Now,  although  reli^rion  insists  with  due  force  upon 
the  necessity  of  ^'doiog  one's  duty  *'  on  earth,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  tendency  to  dissociate  the  individual's  relation  to  the  future 
life,  from  his  relation  to  society.  This  tendeacy  manifests  itself  in 
two  ways.  With  those  who  are  enthu-iasticxlly  devoted  to  the 
preparation  for  the  future,  the  cluims  of  society  .seem  only  a  clog 
and  hindrance,  from  which  they  seek  to  escape  aitoixether.  Hence 
have  arisen  convents,  retreats,  and  institutions  of  like  monastic 
nature.  With  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  seek  to  gratify  their 
personal  desires,  society  appears  a  sphere  in  which  they  may 
obtain  all  procurable  indulj,'ence,  while  ne:Tlecting  their  duty  to  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  prepare  sufficieotly  for  the  future,  by  the  due 
observance  of  certain  forms  and  ceremonies.  This,  by  far  the  com- 
moner excess,  is  known  as  *' formalism."  But  in  both  cases  the 
claims  of  society  are  wholly  ignored. 

To  these  defects,  arising  from  a  too  great  leanin:^  to  the  indivi- 
dual view,  it  seems  to  us  that  scientific  ethics,  with  its  insistance  on 
the  opposite  view,  offers  the  needful  corrective.  To  both  enthusiast 
and  formalist,  science  points  out  that  the  claims  of  society  form 
that  *Muty  which  lies  next  us,"  for  the  neglect  of  which  no  efforts 
in  other  directions  can  ever  atone, — a  duty,  too,  quite  independent 
of  the  view  the  individual  may  take  of  it.  The  social  effect  of  an 
action  is  unaltered  whatever  the  moral  condition  of  the  agent.  By 
whatever  cause  produced  the  neglect  of  social  duly  is  equally 
culpable. 

Nevertheless,  the  evil  which  we  noted  in  the  individual  view  of 
ethics,  lurks  also  in  the  society  view.  There  will  be  many, 
doubtless,  who  will  read  the  silence  of  science  as  a  negative  ;  and 
arguing  that  man's  life  is  rounded  by  the  grave,  will  say,  "  Why 
should  we  trouble  about  society  ?  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die."  Many  of  these  ought  not  fairly  to  be  charged  to 
science.  They  consist  of  that  crowd  which,  simply  ignoring  the 
voice  of  religion,  shields  itself  readily  under  the  veil  of  any  doctrines 
that  will  plausibly  give  colour  to  its  selfish  courses.  They  represent 
in  science  the  Antinomians  of  early  Christianity,  who  said,  '*  Let  us 
sin  that  grace  may  abound."  And  they  can  only  be  subdued  as 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  subdued  their  predecessors;  by  placing 
the  true  doctrine  alongside  the  false,  that  the  first,  by  its  very  purity 
and  splendour,  might  extinguish  and  destroy  the  latter. 

The  ideal  of  science  is  no  less  noble  than  that  of  religion ;  is, 
indeed,  though  differently  expn^ssel,  identical  with  it.  The 
"good"  and  the  "useful,"  the  "bad"  and  the  "harmful,'' 
become  convertible  terms.    Can  we  conceive  of  a  "good"  i^ctiou 
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vliich  should  invariably  be  prejudicial  to  society;  or  of  a  "bad" 
actioD.  the  practice  of  which  should  invariabiy  prove  benpficial  ? 

Ethical  science  looks  over  the  course  cf  human  history,  and 
gees  the  society  of  primeval  times  when  men  chinsr  in  manhood  to 
the  father  who  had  guarded  their  infancy,  or  ranged  themselves  under 
some  leader  of  greater  sagacity  or  muscular  power  than  themselves. 
She  sees  this  primeval  society  developed  into  the  society  that  now 
is;  and  developing  in  the  far  future  into  societies  as  unlike, 
perchance,  to  this,  as  this  to  those  that  have  gone  before,  and 
declares  that  all  are  the  continuous  manifestation,  the  grandest 
manifestation  upon  this  earth,  of  the  Unseen  Almighty  Power. 
And  the  student  of  ethics  knows  that  insignificant  though  he  be, 
his  every  action — aye,  and  thought — shall  not  be  in  vain;  but  good 
or  bad  shall  have  their  detenniuate  influence  in  accelerating  or 
retarding  human  progress. 

Does  this  tend  to  make  a  man  selfish  ?  Is  it  so  very  dififerent 
from  **  doing  one's  duty  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  one  X'  Surely  some  vision  like  this  floated 
before  the  great  Apostle's  eye  when  he  called  us  '*  workers  togetlicr 
with  God."  And  where  shall  Ave  find  a  better  standard  of  "  right  " 
than  in  so  selecting  our  actions  that  they  shall  help  to  the  utmost 
possible  degree  in  that  manifestation  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 

Here  for  the  present,  we  cease.  We  have  only  spoken  of  the 
general  influence  of  scientific  conceptions  of  duty ;  just  as  we  might 
speak  of  the  influence  of  scientific  ideas  of  astronomy.  Of  the 
benefit  which  science  may  render  by  assisting  us  to  determine  which 
actions  are  most  beneficial,  w^e  do  not  speak.  The  Hedonistic 
Calculus  is  too  considerable  a  matter  to  be  dismissed  summarily  at 
the  end  of  a  paper.  Nor  have  we  spoken  much  of  the  mainspring 
of  all  action :  we  have  rather  assumed  that  it  will  alter  little,  if  at 
all.    At  a  future  time,  perhaps,  we  may  touch  on  these  matters. 

J.  Fenton. 
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While  l.)r.  Abhui  a^J  Mr.  Speddiug  are  reviviog  the  old  con- 
troversy about  Bacoa  in  the  jjages  of  tlie  Contemporary  Review,  it 
is,  perhaps,  ^vonh  while  to  inquire  if  anything  has  been  done 
towards  the  chiciaaiiun  cf  the  many  points  in  dispute  by  the  lately 
publislied  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manu- 
scripts. As  might  be  expected,  the  domestic  archives  of  the 
country  are  ricli  in  material  which  could  not  possibly  find  a  home 
elsewhere.  Contemporary  opinion  and  actions  are  illustrated  as 
much  by  the  magnificent  correspondence  of  our  ancestors,  as  they 
are  now  by  the  public  press  and  the  columns  of  literary  gossip 
in  some  of  our  periodical  journals.  And,  be  it  observed,  the 
correspondence  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  as  well  as  being  full  of  the 
news  of  the  time,  is  rich  in  classical  and  literary  allusions,  and  so 
CLin  be  favuurably  coni[)arc'J  to  modern  letter- writing.  Thus,  these 
five  reports  on  historical  documents  belonging  to  private  collec- 
tions, form  splendid  auxiliaries  to  the  publications  of  the  State 
Paper  Ollicc. 

From  the  time  that  Dr.  llawley  first  assayed  to  tell  us  a  little 
of  the  life  of  his  beloved  master,  down  to  the  splendid  addition  to 
Baconian  bibliology  to  which  Mr.  Spedding  has  devoted  his  life,  we 
have  been  he  arin;^  and  rehearing  the  cause  of  "  Bacon  the 
philoso[)her  and  Bacon  the  Attorney- General,  Bacon  seeking  for 
truth  and  Bacon  seeking  for  the  seals.^'*  It  is  not  for  ns  now  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  historical  utility  of  this  prying  into 
the  private  life  of  a  great  man,  when,  whatever  may  be  said  to 
extenuate,  nothing  can  ever  be  advanced  to  excuse  or  explain  away, 
the  gross  falsehood  of  his  whole  political  career.  We  must  leave 
such  an  inquiry  and  its  answer  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  which 
should  determine  how  far  personal  biography  may  trespass  on  to 
the  domain  of  history,  and  how  far  biography  at  all  may  be 
recognised  as  an  item  of  pure  historical  life,  except,  indeed,  so  far 
as  Bacon  himself,  in  his  De  Argumentis,  admits  it,  viz.  :  that 
portion  of  the  life  which  affects  most  the  progress  of  its  age.  We 
have  no  reason  to  have  any  misgivings  as  to  the  position  Bacon 
holds  in  the  history  of  his  country— nay,  in  the  history  of  mankind 
—a  word  which  he  has  helped  modern  language  to  form,  while  the 
splendid  dialects  of  Greece  could  not  furnish  such  an  one  to  Plato 
and  Aristotle.     His  position  in  British  history  sinks  into  insignifi. 

*  Macaulaj, ''  £Ma7  on  Bacon." 
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cance  beside  his  position  in  universal  history ;  and  it  is  by  this 
latter  that  he  should  be  remembered  by  his  own  countrymen.  Mr. 
Green,  in  his  now  famous  **  Short  History  of  the  English  People," 
has  truly  conceived  this  idea ;  and,  while  readincir  his  narrative, 
our  surprise  at  passing  through  the  splendid  |)eriod  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  without  hearing  hardly  the  mention  of  Bacon's  name,  is  at 
once  turned  into  gratitude  when  we  perceive  him  ranked  among 
the  influences  of  a  later  a/^e.*  Wherever  the  desire  for  kn<)wled>;e 
has  gained  a  footing  in  the  heart  of  man,  wherever  science  has 
been  advanced  among  nations,  there  the  name  of  Bacon  stands 
forward  as  one  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
whole  European  school  has  recognised  his  position  amon^  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  only  in  England — the  land  of  his 
birth,  the  homestead  of  his  bright  thoughts — that  we  still  contend 
about  his  private  character  while  professing  to  admire  his  all- 
embracing  mind.  Dr.  Abbott's  view  of  his  life  is  certainly  in 
accordance  with  what  science  demands,  and  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to 
still  further  steps,  just  as  his  view  is  an  advancement  upon  Lord 
Macaulay's.  England,  however,  is  yet  wanting  in  the  spirit  which 
dictates  to  continental  people  that  Bacon  should  be  judged  as  he 
asked  to  be  judged — "for  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to 
men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  the  next 
age."  She  has  not  yet  destroyed,  by  making  inapplicable,  the 
reproachful  words  of  his  chaplain  and  biographer,  who  laments 
that  *'his  fame  is  greater  and  sounds  louder  in  foreign  parts 
abroad,  than  at  home  in  his  own  nation  "  (Spedding's  edition, 
vol.  i.  page  15). 

"What  belonged  to  his  own  time  ?"  says  Mr.  Green  (p.  591), 
*'was  the  poorest  and  meanest  part  of  him;"  and  this  is  what 
current  literature  is  now  discussing.  Modern  critical  thought 
constantly  takes  us  back  to  the  fountain  source  for  information ; 
there  can  be  no  harm,  therefore,  in  drawing  attention  at  this 
juncture  to  whatever  additional  facts  contemporary  documents 
allow  us  to  show.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  beneficial  results 
may  be  obtained  thereby  ;  for  no  addition  can  be  made  to  the 
controversy  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  light,  and  it  may  help 
to  do  away  with  the  "latest  theory  "  in  favour  of  the  "latest 
facts." 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  confine  these  articles  to  such 
actual  new  matter  as  may  exi^t  in  the  soune  from  which  which 
they  are  drawn.  I  wish  to  serve  a  double  purpose.  First,  of 
course,  to  point  out  some  additional  matter  for  the  work  which  Mr. 

•  •*  If  iu  our  notice  of  ihe  Elizabetbiau  literatuie  we  ouiii  ted  all  nieuiion  of 
Lord  BacoD,  it  in  because  the  scientitic  iufluence  of  Bacon  told,  not  iu  the  age 
of  Blicabethi  bat  in  the  age  of  the  Restoration."— P.  591. 
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Spedding  has  undertakeu,  namely,  "  a  careful  collation  of  all 
existing  manuscripts,"*  and,  secondly,  to  pass  in  review  a  specimen 
of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  Historical  Manuscript  Com- 
mission. 

We  commence  with  his  boyhood.  An  interesting  discovery  of 
a  curious  letter  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Corporation  of  St. 
Albans,  written  by  John  Thomas,  a  native  of  Bois-le-duc,  in 
Holland,  and,  at  that  time.  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  St. 
Albans,  has  opened  up  the  obscure  question  of  his  early  education. 
Those  who  have  studied  his  writings  and  traced  step  by  step,  the 
progress  of  his  mind,  as  it  gradually  unfettere<l  itself  from  the 
trammels  of  the  scholiast  philosophy,  deem  the  most  plausible 
account  of  his  early  education  to  be,  that  he  received  it  at  the 
hands  of  his  accomplished  mother  ;  and  that,  like  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Gibbon,  Adam  Smith  and  others,  he  felt  himself  incapable  of  sub- 
mitting to  any  systematic  course  of  study.  From  the  dincovery  of 
this  letter,  however,  written  in  1583,  Mr.  Riley  thinks  it  is  worth 
while  suggesting  whether  John  Thomas  may  not  have  owed  his 
appointment  to  Sir  IS'icliol;i«?  Racon,  aivl  liavc  been  one  of  the  early 
instructors  of  the  young  Francis.  Sir  Nicholas  is  known  to  have 
interested  himself  in  the  school ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  there 
is  a  patent  in  Latin,  bearing  date  24th  March,  in  the  12th 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (a.d.  1570),  whereby,  at  the  request  of 
the  lord  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  **  for  the  relief  and  sustentation  *' 
of  the  sclwolmaster  and  grammar  school,  she  grants  to  the  mayor 
and  Burgesses  the  liberty  of  licensing  two  taverns  for  the  sale  of 
wine ;  they  to  receive,  in  behalf  of  the  school,  the  sums  due  for 
Buch  licence,  t  Though  the  report  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
this  schoolmaster,  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  the  same  John  Thomas, 
and  the  date  proves  him  to  have  been  there  when  Bacon  was  nine 
years  of  age,  and  three  years  before  he  went  to  Cambridge.  On 
the  monument  of  this  John  Thomas,  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Abbey 
Church,  it  is  stated  that  his  scholars  were  a  company  of  generous 
birth — generosa  coJiors — and  it  certainly  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  Bacon  should  have  the  first  yearnings  of  his  great  intellect 
tutored  by  the  experience  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  scholiast,  who  had  been  a  teacher  of  eminence  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Ireland,  who  had  been  driven  away  from  his  native 
land  most  likely  for  his  opinions  or  writings,  and  who,  if  he  knew 
other  languages  as  well  as  he  wrote  English,  would  have  been  just 
such  a  man  who  would  be  likely  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  young 
boy  whose  giant  intellect  so  soon  began  to  develop  itself.J 

•  Preface  to  Mr.  Spedding'a  Edition.  t  Fifth  Report,  page  565. 

I  Tide  Fifth  Report,  p.  666,  where  the  letter  in  que«tion  is  giveu  in  full 
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As  we  pass  away  into  the  active  life  of  Bacon's  manhood,  the 
evidence  which  the  reports  give  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
groups,  personal  and  political.  Of  the  documents  relating  to  what 
I  have  termed  personal  matters,  may  be  classed  those  which  have 
reference  to  his  connection  with  the  fiivourites  of  the  two  monarchy 
whom  he  served — the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
and,  when  his  political  career  had  drawn  to  its  close,  those  which 
reveal  his  character  as  the  falling  and  fallen  statesman.  It  will  bo 
seen  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  note  the  political  documents 
first ;  and  let  it  be  here  observed  that  this  arbitrary  division  is  not 
one  of  my  own,  but  one  which  I  deem  will  be  more  applicable  to 
the  present  controversy  than  a  strictly  chronological  arranifoment. 

Strictly  speaking,  his  oflRcial  career  does  not  commence  until 
James  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  his  services  were  commanded 
in  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot.  An  interesting  bundle  of  papers, 
belonging  to  W.  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  Montacute  House,  Somersetshire, 
the  descendant  of  Sir  Edward  Phillips,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  Bacon's  great 
enemy,  reveals  many  secrets  of  this  groat  plot  which,  says  the 
reporter,  have  never  been  used  in  any  printed  account.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  during  the 
year  1605,  and  we  see  his  usual  activity  displayed  by  his  signature 
to  the  depositions  of  the  prisoners,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given  in 
the  first  report.* 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1  HOT,  the  year  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor- General,  that  he  got  his  foot  on  the  first  rounds  of  the 
ladder  of  ofiBce— to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Craik.  The  terrible 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  is  inseparably  connected  with  Bacon's  name, 
as  the  witness  '*  to  the  degradation  of  his  own  mind  ;'*  first,  from 
his  oppressive  actions  as  the  principal  lawyer  of  the  crown  ;  and, 
secondly,  after  his  great  fall,  when  he  found  time  to  wield  his  pen 
in  the  cause  by  which  he  had  fallen  so  low,  and  to  descant  on  "  one 
of  the  safest  and  noblest  institutions  of  this  kingdom." t 

The  valuable  Hatton  collection  (first  report,  pp.  14  to  34),  of 
course,  contains  much  that  is  pertinent  to  Bacon.  We  find 
mention  of  several  of  his  speeches  in  the  great  trials  wherein  ho 
was  concerned  for  the  government.  The  collection  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (third  report,  page  61)  contains  some 
valuable  notes,  taken  apparently  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  which,  upon  examination,  would  doubtless 
throw  much  light  upon  the  transactions  in  this  court.     Among  the 

•  First  Beport,  page  68,  and  Third  Report,  page  281. 

t  We  find  thia  passage  in  his  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Hallam'a 
view  of  Uie  growth  and  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  not  in  any  way  inflaenced 
by  hoftiliiy  to  Bacon.— Hallam's  Enffl<ind  (Murray's  reprint),  vol  i.  page  63, 
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cases  in  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  is  directly  named  may  be  men- 
tioned the  celebrated  one  of  Lord  Sanquier,  for  procuring  the  murder 
of  an  English  fencing  master.  There  exists  a  copy  of  his  speech 
at  the  arraignment  in  the  Hatton  collection  (i.  31) ;  another  copy 
is' in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  (iii.  212)  ;  and 
a  third  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (ili.  43).* 
In  the  year  1612,  he  was  engaged  in  a  charge  touching  duels,  upon 
an  information  in  the  Star  Chamber  against  two  -persons  named 
Prieste  and  Wright ;  and  his  speech,  together  with  the  decree  of  the 
Star  Chamber  in  the  same  cause,  is  to  be  found  among  the 
manusccipts  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Carew  (iv.  374),  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  at  Woburn  (ii.|2).  So  valuable  was  this  speech  con. 
sidered,  that  in  1614  it  was  published  as  an  exposition  of  the  law 
upon  duels,  under  which  date  Mr.  Spedding  has  included  a  copy  in 
his  work.t 

A  writer  in  **  Notes  and  Queries/'  for  June,  1873,  asks  if  the 
suspicion  that  Bacon  eflfectually  hindered  benevolent  intentions  with 
reference  to  Sutton's  hospital  is  well  founded.  Mr.  Spedding  has 
printed  Bacon's  advice  to  the  King,  which,  he  says,  was  altogether 
independent  and  prior  to  the  case  argued  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  . 
in  1613;  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  possesses  a  copy  of 
"Bacon's  Opinion  to  King  James  touching  the  employment  of 
Sutton's  Hospital. "t  It  is  curious  to  note  also,  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Carew  has  among  his  papers  relating  to  this  period  a  list 
of  the  Governors  of  Sutton's  Hospital.  || 

Mr.  Spedding  differs  from  Hallam  as  to  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances  attending  the  murder  of  Overbury,  and  the  documents 
which  the  reports  have  on  this  case  consist  of  (1)  The  arraignment 
of  Richard  Weston,  yeoman,  at  the  Guildhall  of  London,  19th 
October,  1615  (*ic.)  for  the  poysoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
knight,  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Begins :  The  Commissioners  were 
the  Lord  Cook  ....  Ends  :  He  was  condemned,  and  the 
next  after  at  Tyburn  to  be  executed,  25th  October,  1615.§  (2) 
Notes  taken  at  the  arraignment  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  dated 
24th  September,  1613.ir  (3)  The  charge,  by  way  of  evidence,  of 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  A.G.,  before  the  Lord  High  Steward  and  the 
Peers,  against  Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,  concerning  the 
poysoning  of  Overbury.**  (4)  History  of  King  James,  &c. — The 
Historie  of  Actiones  Done  in  England  aboute  the  Beginninge  of  the 
Raigne  of  Kinge  James,  written  and  sett  forth  by  an  unknown 
Author  concerninge  Essex^  Carr,  Northampton,  and  Overburye.tt 
But  what,  perhaps,  is  the  most  important  is  a  contemporary  letter, 

•  Speddiug's  edition,  vol.  xi,  t  Vol.  xi.  X  iii.  215. 

B  iv.,  871.     {  Lord  de  Tabley,  i.  47.     IT  Duke  of  Northumberland,  iii.  62. 

•  •  Lieut-Col.  Car«w,  iv.  374.    t  f  Old  Mostyn  Oat :  Lord  Mostyoi  It.  361. 
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dated  18th  October,  1615,  from  Bowland  White,  at  London,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  belonging  to  J.  B.  Ormesby  Gore,  Esq.* 

Among  the  other  cases  in  which  Bacon  takes  a  part  are, 
first,  that  of  Whitelocke— Mr.  Spedding's  edition  of  Bacon's  charge 
in  this  case  is  incomplete,  and  the  charge  and  account  of  proceed- 
ings at  the  trial,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (iii.  43), 
may  be  useful  in  completing  this  document ;  and,  secondly,  the 
charge  against  Owen,  indited  of  high  treason,  in  the  collection  of 
Colonel  Carew  (iv.  374),  of  which  Mr.  Spedding  has  printed  the 
rough  copy  imperfect,  and  the  fair  copy  also  imperfect. 

G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.B.  Hist.S. 

*  Given  in  full  at  ii  87. 

To  he  continued. 


ODE  TO  VALOUR. 

BY  MAJOR  R.  COMPTON  NOAKE. 

Valour  !  from  the  battle-field, 
Come,  with  helm  and  spear,  and  shield, 
Come,  and  let  thy  shadow  fall 
On  the  cottage-hearth  and  hall. 
Tread  the  city's  winding  streets, 
Wing  the  way  o*er  Britain's  fleets ; 
Let  the  soldier  feel  thy  breath, 
Onward  marching  to  the  death  ; 
Tarry  by  the  volunteer, 
Till  he  envy  thee  thy  spear ; 
Yeoman,  too,  will  dauntless  ride, 
When  they've  valour  for  their  guide. 
O'er  the  valley,  hill,  and  glade. 
Strike  thy  shield  and  lift  thy  blade ; 
Thrid  the  copse  and  tangled  dell. 
Let  each  leaflet  feel  thy  spell, 
Every  bud  and  flower  that  springs, 
Know  the  charm  which  valour  brings. 
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Stand  on  Snowdon's  hiorhest  steep, 
So  that  winds  may  by  thee  sweep, 
And  the  breezes  all  declare, 
"Valour leads  where  men  will  dare." 
Circle  round  from  shore  to  shore, 
Pass  and  compass  all  once  more, 
Touch  the  noble  with  thy  spear, 
Whisper  in  the  peasant's  ear, 
Stir  the  crowd  till  loud  their  cries, 
Where  the  pillared  arches  rise, 
For  the  battles  hardly  won, 
Doughty  deeds  by  Britons  done  ; 
Lift  the  latch  where  mother's  be, 
With  their  boys  beside  their  knee  ; 
So  fire  their  souls  that  each  shall  cry, 
"  Valour  bids  thee  do  or  die. 
Front  where  dangers  thick  wing  rise, 
Front  thy  country's  enemies  ; 
See,  my  son  !  'tis  Valour's  shield ; 
Onward  press  but  never  yield." 

Hear  mo,  Valour !  Rouse  the  land, 
From  the  mountain  to  the  strand, 
Teaching  all  who  would  be  free 
They  must  link  their  hearts  to  thee. 
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CHETWYND  CALVERLEY .• 

OuSELCROFT  and  Brackley  Hall  are  two  of  those  charming  country 
residences  in  Cheshire,  such  as  the  author  of  **  Mervyn  Clitheroe," 
the  '*  Lancashire  Witches/'  '*  Preston  Fight,*'  and  numerous  other 
tales,  with  the  north-country  for  their  seat,  could  almost  alone 
successfully  describe.  Ouselcroft  had,  properly  speaking,  no  park, 
but  it  was  surrounded  hf  land  with  a  very  park-hke  character^ 
being  tolerably  well-tirpbered,  while  all  the  hed«;es  were  taken 
down.  But  the  gardens  and  lawn  were  perfectly  kept,  and  two 
magnificent  cedars  of  Lebanon  at  the  further  end  of  the  latter 
added  to  the  loveliness  of  the  place. 

Brackley  Hall,  which  was  iu  admirable  preservation  consideriog  its 
great  antiquity,  dated  back  to  the  period  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  or  even 
earlier. 

Constructed  almost  entirely  of  timber  and  plaster,  it  was  remarkable  for 
the  singularity  of  its  form.  It  was  only  three  storeys  high,  the  upper  storey 
projecting  far  beyond  the  lower,  but  the  summit  of  the  building  was  occupied 
by  a  lofty  gallery,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  that  looked  externally 
like  a  lantern,  since  it  had  continuous  ranges  of  windows  on  every  side. 

Most  cuiious  was  the  timber- work,  the  gables  and  lintels  being  richly 
carved,  as  was  the  porch.  The  immense  bay  windows,  which  constituted  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  house,  were  framed  with  heavy  transom  bars,  and  exqui- 
sitely latticed. 

In  the  court-yard  was  a  chapel,  surmounted  in  the  olden  times  by  a  tall, 
square  tower,  but  this  had  been  taken  down. 

The  Hall  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  approached  by  a  wide  stone 
bridge.  Another  bridge  communicated  with  the  gardens,  which  were  exten- 
sive, and  laid  out  in  a  quaint,  formal  style,  with  terraces,  stone  steps,  foun* 
tains,  quincunxes,  clipped  yew-tree;^,  alleys,  and  a  bowling-green.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  the  old  mansion  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted. 

Adjoining  the  house  was  a  grove  of  noble  elms,  wherein  a  colony  of 
rooks  bad  been  settled  for  centuries. 

Ouzels  are  wary  birds.  One  k ind — the  water  ouzel — is  met  with 
in  mountainous  countries,  hopping  from  stone  to  stone  in  shallow 
torrents,  picking  up  its  food  with  a  sharp  eye  to  intruders. 
Another— the  ring  ouzel — dwells  in  more  fertile  regions,  and  in  its 
habits  assimilates  more  to  those  of  its  congeners,  blackbirds  and 
thrushes. 

The  owner  of  Ouzelcrofc,  although  a  retired  Liverpool  merchant, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  partaken  of  the  wariness  of  the  latter 

*  " Chetwynd  Calverley  :"  a  Tale  ii  Three  Volumes,  by  William  Harri- 
sott  Ainsworth.    London :  Tiusley  Bi-others. 
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bird,  which  may  be  supposed  to  hive  c^ven  its  Dame  to  his  babita- 
tion.  Alth^uL'h  the  father  of  T'»v-»  i^T-.wn  up  touU'J:  people — Chet- 
wyud  Calverly,  the  lieru  «>f  liiC  ^tory,  and  Mildred,  accounted  the 
prettiest  trirl  in  Chesliire — Le  was  induced  to  marry  his  ward, 
Teresa  Mildmay,  a  scliool-frit.-nl  of  Mildred's,  who,  we  are  led  to 
infer,  althou^ih  previ-u-ly  eij;,'aird  to  Ciietwynd,  preferred  the 
owner  of  the  Lroad  acres  to  one  who  in  his  youth  was  of  rather 
rash  and  extravac^^ant,  n»t  to  say  somewhat  dissipated,  habits. 
Mildred  was  a  blonde,  with  a  ravishin<jly  fair  complexion — all 
kindness  and  amiability,  'i'erosa  was  dark,  classical  in  mould, 
handsome,  but  hauizhty.  'iliey  contrasted  well  together.  For  a 
time  Mr.  Calverly  had  Wi  rei^un  to  reijret  the  extraordinary  step  he 
had  taken.  Teresa  made  him  an  excellent  wife,  and  seemed  quite 
devoted  to  him.  But  a  iev/  months  after  Ids  marriage,  his  health 
began  to  decline,  and  he  died  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
arouse  the  gravest  suspicions.  Nor  were  the^e  allayed  by  the  fact 
that  he  left  his  entire  property  to  Teresa,  with  allowances,  under 
her  control,  for  Chetwvnd  and  Mildred,  as  also  a  further  provision 
in  case  of  his  son's  lef urination,  and  for  Mildred  on  her  marriage — 
provided  she  married  with  Teresa's  consent. 

So  disgusted  was  Chetwynd  at  the  marriage  and  at  the  state  of 
tutelage  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  provisions  of  his  father's 
will,  that  after  a  remarkable  conversation  wnth  Norris,  the  old  and 
faithful  butler,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  story  is  fairly  fore- 
shadowed, he  declines  to  accept  the  allowance  proferred  to  him, 
and  he  takes  himself  oft'  from  his  home  and  step-mother,  without 
either  apparent  resources  or  future  pro>pects.  Mildred,  in  her 
mild,  forgiving  disposition,  remains  alone  as  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  Circe  of  Ouselcroft. , 

A  drive  in  a  pony  pliaeton  across  Brackley  Heath,  to  visit 
Lady  Barfleur  and  her  charming  daughter,  Emmeliue,  affords  a 
good  opportunity  for  an  introduction  to  Captain  Danvers,  a 
relative  of  the  Barfleurs,  an  I  who,  dividing  afterwards  his  atten- 
tions as  ho  does  between  Mrs.  Calverly  and  Mildred,  scarcely 
deserved  the  prize  which  he  wins  at  last — the  hand  of  the  perse- 
cuted, hut  good  and  forgiving,  young  lady.  The  Jadies  were 
attacked  on  the  heath  by  gipsies,  and  Danvers  came  up  in  time  for 
the  rescue  ;  but  the  pursuit  of  the  rascals,  carried  out  with  the  aid 
of  dogji,  over  the  dangerous  bogs  and  morasses  of  a  Cheshire  mere, 
led  to  a  most  serious  calamity  in  the  death  of  a  fine  old  English 
gentleman — Sir  Leycester  Barfleur.  The  untoward  fate  of  the 
master  of  Brackley  Hall  was  foretold  by  one  of  those  peculiarly 
local  and  legendary  events  with  which  the  writer  is  so  familiar,  and 
of  which  he  knows  how  to  make  such  good  use.  About  a  mile  oflF, 
at  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  was  a  small  lake,  or  mere,  remarkable 
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for  the  blackness  of  its  waters,  yet  abounding  with  fish  and  water, 
fowl. 

The  fair  Erameline  had  just  been  conversing  with  Mildred  con- 
cerning the  attachment  which  she  entertained,  among  all  kinds  of 
evil  reports  and  trials,  for  Ohetwynd,  and  they  had  joined  Mrs. 
Calverly  and  Captain  Dan  vers  in  the  garden.  Lady  Barfleur  had 
also  made  her  appearance,  and  she  suggested  a  visit  to  the  mere. 

"  It  is  a  nice  shady  walk  there  througU  the  wood,"  she  said  ;  "  and  if  you 
have  not  seen  the  mere,  I  think  you  will  be  struck  by  it.  " 

"  Not  by  its  beauty,  mamma,"  remarked  Emraeline,  "  but  gather  by  its 
black  Dess/' 

**  Well,  such  blackness  as  that  water  boasts  is  a  beauty,**  said  Captain 
Danvers.     "  In  my  opinion  the  mere  is  \*ell  worth  seein«j.'' 

"  There  are  all  sorts  of  legends  attached  to  it,"  said  Emmeline.  "  Amongst 
others,  there  is  a  superstition,  that  when  anything  is  about  to  happen  to  our 
house,  a  great  piece  of  black  oak,  that  has  been  sunk  for  ages  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  floats  to  the  surface." 

"  An  idle  story,'  remarked  Lady  Barfleur. 

"Yon  excite  my  curiosity,'*  said  Mrs.  Calverley.  "  I  should  Uke  to  see  this 
mysterious  hke.*'" 

"  You  musi  excuse  my  accompanying  you,"  said  Lady  Barfleur.  "  Captam 
Danvers  will  conduct  you  there." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  hope  you  will  go  too, 
Miss  Calverley  T 

"Oh,  of  course  !"  she  rejdied. 

So  they  all  set  off,  with  the  exception  of  Lady  Barfleur,  who  rarely  got 
beyond  the  garden. 

In  a  very  few  minutes,  they  had  plunged  into  a  wood,  through  which  a 
narrow  road  led  to  the  mere. 

In  some  places  the  path  was  overarched  by  trees,  and  the  branches  formed 
a  delightful  screen  on  that  hot  day. 

Captain  Danvers  led  the  way  with  Mildred,  and  the  path  being  only  wide 
enough  for  two,  the  othera  were  obliged  to  follow.  As  the  wood  seemed  to 
inspire  such  a  tone,  his  accents  beciiiiie  low  and  tender. 

Suddenly,  they  burst  upon  the  lake  in  all  its  sombre  grandeur.  The 
water  looked  intensly  black,  but  when  examined,  it  wjis  found  to  be  perfectly 
clear.  The  broad  expanse  was  surrounded  by  trees,  which,  in  some  instances, 
advanced  beyond  the  bank. 

The  surface  of  the  mere  was  unruffled,  for  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring, 
and  reflected  the  trees  as  in  a  mirror.  Occasionally,  however,  a  fish  would 
leap  up,  and  the  smooth  water  was,  for  a  moment,  rippled. 

But  the  effect  of  the  scene  was  not  cheerful.  An  sir  of  gloom  brooded 
over  the  place,  that  impressed  the  beholder  with  melancholy.  Both  Mrs. 
Calverley  and  Mildred  acknowledged  the  feeling. 

At  the  point  where  the  visitors  had  approached  it,  the  lake  was  shallow, 
and  occupied  by  a  1  irge  bed  of  reeds  and  bulrushes  ;  but,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity, the  water  was  profoundly  deej>,  and  supposed,  by  the  common  folk, 
to  be  unfathomable. 

On  the  left,  and  not  far  from  where  they  stood,  was  a  boat-house,  and 
Captain  Danvers  offered  to  row  them  to  the  further  end  of  the  lake,  so  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  completely  surveying  it. 

The  propoeal  was  gladly  accepted. 
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Bepairing  to  the  shed,  \\iey  embarked  in  a  large  flat-bottomed  boat, 
better  adapted  for  fishiug  thau  moving  rapidly  through  the  water. 

However,  it  answered  the  purpose.  Captain  D:invers  took  the  sculls,  and 
contrived  to  get  Mildred  next  him.  The  clumsy  craft  moved  slowly  on,  and 
was  now  and  then  stopped  that  the  ladies  might  look  around. 

As  they  drew  near  the  lower  end,  the  lake  seemed  to  become  darker,  and 
the  trees  that  shut  it  in  assumed  a  yet  more  sombre  appearance. 

Here  it  was  deepest. 

Captain  Danvers  was  tupging  at  the  skulls,  but  still  making  very  slow 
progress,  when  the  boat  struck  against  something  in  the  water  that  gave  it  a 
great  shock. 

The  Captain  ceased  rowing,  and  looking  round  to  see  what  he  had  come 
io  contact  with,  to  his  sur])rise  and  consternation,  he  beheld  the  blackened 
trunk  of  a  huge  oak. 

Hitherto,  the  dusky  mass  had  scarcely  appeared  above  the  surface,  but  on 
being  thus  forcibly  struck,  it  rolled  round  in  such  manner  as  to  display  its 
enormous  bulk,  aud  then  gradually  sank. 

All  three  ladies  saw  the  ill-omened  piece  of  timber  at  the  same  time  as 
Captain  Danvers. 

Uttering  a  cry  of  fright,  Emmeline  stood  up,  and,  pointing  to  it,  ex- 
claimed*— 

"  'Tis  the  black  oak  I  told  you  of.     One  of  my  father's  house  is  doomed  1" 

The  others  looked  ai^hast,  but  spoke  not.  Even  Captain  Danvers  seemed 
struck  dumb. 

Without  a  word,  ho  turned  the  boat's  head,  and  began  to  row  back. 

While  he  was  movinjr  round,  Emmeline  sat  down,  and  covered  her  eyes, 
to  shut  the  hideous  oLject  from  her  view. 

*'  It  is  gone,"  said  Mildred,  in  a  low  tone.     "  Try  not  to  think  about  it." 

"  I  ought  to  think  about  it,"  rejoined  Emmeline,  scarcely  above  her  breath. 
"  It  is  a  death- warning  !" 

"But  not  to  you,  dearest  girl,"  said  Mildred. 

"  I  would  rather  it  applied  to  me  than  to  those  I  love,"  she  returned. 

Silence  prevailed  among  the  party  till  they  landed.  No  more  jesting  on 
the  part  of  the  Captain,     He  looked  very  gloomy. 

When  he  got  out  of  the  boat,  he  tried  to  cheer  up  his  fair  cousin,  but  did 
not  succeed. 

They  walked  back  quietly  to  the  Hall,  where  a  painful  surprise  awaited 
them. 

Whilst  Emmeline  becomes  by  the  death  of  '*  the  last  of  the  old 
Cheshire  squires  '*  the  heiress  of  Brackley  Hall,  Chetwynd^ in  the 
meantime,  by  his  obduracy  in  refusing  all  aid  from  his  step- 
mother, and  by  habits  of  extravagance  and  recklessness,  is  so 
reduced  in  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time  so  disgusted  by 
the  shallowness  and  in;^Tatitude  of  his  quandom  friends,  as  to  corn- 
template  suicide.  Happily  this  is  averted  by  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  a  man  in  bumble  circumstances,  who  not  only  rescues 
him  from  destruction,  but  gives  him  shelter  in  his  modest  dwellmg. 
Hartley  and  his  wife  and  their  daughter,  Rose,  constitute  a  group 
fit  for  artistic  study.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that,  de- 
prived of  all  resources,  he  is  induced  to  enter  upon  engagements  uf 
80  demeaning  a  character — that  of  assuming  the  garb  and  even  tho 
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powdered  hair  of  a  footman — that  we  feel  that  the  whole  ought  to 
have  been  treated  as  a  joke,  and  as  such  have  been  brought  to  a 
humorous  climax  ;  butjoke  or  no  joke,  the  whim  is  carried  so  far 
as  to  be  made  a  subsequent  source  of  accusation,  brought  by 
Scrope  Danvers,  brother  to  the  captain,  against  the  young  gentle- 
man's engagment  to  Emmeline. 

Chetwynd  is,  however,  emancipated  from  his  false  position  by 
a  friend  of  the  family — Sir  Bridgnorth  Charlton — one  of  those 
straight-forward,  sensible,  practical  men,  who  go  about  the  world 
doing  good  almost  without  knowing  it.  Such  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  fine,  hearty,  middle-aged  gentleman  is  the  baronet 
that  we  almost  feel  sorry  when  he  is  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  like 
the  rest  of  the  actors  in  this  stirring  drama,  lest  anything  should 
happen  to  mar  the  happiness  of  so  beneficent  and  single-hearted  a 
creature. 

Emmeline,  young,  rich,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  holds 
through  all  trials  add  disasters  to  her  first  love.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  difiScult  to  depict  a  more  perfect  ideal  of  the  affectionate 
devotion  of  a  beautiful  young  lady  than  that  contained  in  the 
portrait  of  the  heiress  of  firackley  Hall. 

Mrs.  Calverly,  the  fair  and  youthful  widow,  but  with  the  taint 
of  suspicion  ever  upon  her  person — who  loved  neither  son  nor 
father  save  for  mercenary  motives,  falls  at  length  seriously  in  love 
with  a  certain  Lord  Courland,  but  just  when  a  matrimonial 
engagement  is  about  to  be  carried  out,  a  clause  in  the  late  Mr. 
Calverly's  will  is  discovered,  by  which  if  his  relict  marries  again 
the  property  returns  to  Mildred.  The  steps  taken  by  the  plotting 
Teresa  in  this  dilemma  to  remove  the  good  angel  that  stood  in  her 
path,  are  full  of  breathless  interest.  They  are,  however,  most 
forcibly  told,  as  they  stand  in  connexion  with  other  crimes  of  the 
•anae  complexion,  in  her  own  words,  when  she  too  has  succumbed 
to  the  direful  powers  which  she  has  used,  or  tried  to  use,  so  often 
upon  others  when  any  diflSculty  required  to  be  removed  from  her 
path. 

Alone  with  the  dying  Teresa. 

"  Take  comfort,"  said  the  good  chaplain,  regarding  her  with  tenderness 
and  compasftion.  ''  Ease  your  breast  by  a  full  confession,  and  then,  if  your 
repentance  is  sincere,  doubt  not  Heaven's  goodness  and  mercy.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  will  not  desert  you." 

On  this,  Teresa  knelt  down  before  him,  and,  though  he  strove  to  raise  her, 
the  would  not  qait  the  humble  posture. 

"  Prepare  yourself  for  a  dreadful  relation,  reverend  sir,"  she  said,  clasping 
her  handk  **  I  had  the  best  and  kindest  of  husbands,  who  studied  my  every 
wish,  and  strove  in  every  way  to  make  me  happy.  I  persuaded  him  I  was 
happy  ;  but  I  deceived  him.    The  yoke  I  had  put  on  was  unsupportable. 

''  An  evil  spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  my  breast.   I  strove  to 
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dismiss  the  wicked  t,lionght<?  that  assailed  me  ;  but  they  came  back  again  and 
again^  and  with  greater  force  than  before. 

**  I  had  not  a  fault  to  tind  with  my  husband— he  was  kindness  itself.  Yet 
I  sought  to  get  rid  of  him  by  poison.  It  was  long  before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  to  the  dreadful  act  ;  but  I  was  ever  brooding  upon  it. 

"  At  last  I  obtained  the  poison,  minute  doses  of  which  would  kill  without 
exciting  suspicion.  But  not  till  my  husband  was  attacked  by  some  slight 
illness  did  I  administer  the  first  dose. 

"  He  grew  worse.  But  it  seemed  only  a  natural  increase  of  the  malady, 
and  the  symptoms  excited  no  suspicion  whatever  in  his  medical  attendant, 
the  progress  of  the  poison  being  so  slow  and  insidious.  Moreover,  I  was 
constantly  with  my  victim,  and  acted  as  his  nui-se." 

The  good  chaplain  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  a  short  pause 
ensued,  which  was  broken  by  Teresa. 

*•  And  now  comes  the  astounding  part  of  my  narration,"  she  said.  **  1  can 
scarcely  credit  my  own  hardness  of  heart.  As  I  saw  this  kind  and  excellent 
man,  who  loved  me  so  dearly,  gradually  wasting  away— literally  dying  by 
inches— I  felt  no  compunction— none  !     I  counted  the  days  he  could  live." 

Here  there  was  another  pause,  and  the  guilty  woman  had  to  summon  up 
resolution  before  she  could  proceed. 

"  To  free  myself  from  my  marriage  fetters  was  only  part  of  my  scheme," 
she  said.  "  My  greedy  spirit  would  not  be  content  without  my  husband's 
property,  and  this  I  felt  certain  I  could  secure.  He  doted  upon  me.  I  had 
obtained  his  entire  confidence.  I  knew  his  inmost  thoughts.  He  had  quar- 
relled with  his  son.  I  aggravated  the  dispute,  and  took  care  to  prevent  a 
reconciliation,  which  could  have  been  easily  effected  had  I  so  desired  it. 

"My  ascendancy  over  my  infirm  husband  w^as  now  so  great  that  he  acted 
upon  ail  my  suggesiions;  and  by  hints  cunningly  thrown  out,  I  easily 
induced  him  to  make  a  will  in  my  favour,  persuading  him  I  would  carry  out 
his  wishes  in  regard  to  his  son  and  daughter." 

^  Did  no  suspicion  cross  him  V  inquired  the  chaplain. 

"  Not  till  the  last  night  of  his  life,"  she  replied.  *'  But  I  think  it  did  then. 
If  he  suspected  me,  he  never  taxed  me  with  my  guilt.'' 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  change  came  over  her,  and  she  gazed  strangely 
into  the  vacancy. 

"  Whit  troubles  you  1"  inquired  the  chaplain. 

''  I  thought  I  saw  my  husband  standing  there  !"  she  replied^  with  a 
shudder. 

"  Tis  fancy.    Proceed  with  your  confession.    You  have  more  to  tell  V 

"  I  have,"  she  i-e])lied,  with  a  fearful  look.  "  The  dark  tragedy  was  over. 
Intoxicated  by  the  power  and  wealth  I  had  acquired,  I  contrived  to  stifle 
remorse.  I  kept  Mildred  constantly  with  me.  Her  presence  seemed  to 
shield  me,  and  I  sought  to  make  some  amends  by  befriending  Chetwynd. 

"  But  vengeance  was  pursuing  me,  though  with  slow  feet.  M3'  punish- 
ment was  accomplished  in  an  unforeseen  manner.  Hitherto  my  heart  had 
never  known  love,  and  I  thought  myself  proof  against  the  tender  passion. 
But  it  WAS  not  so.  I  met  Lord  Courland  at  the  house  of  Lady  Thicknesse  in 
London,  and  he  at  once  won  my  affections  and  offered  me  his  hand. 

"Loving  him,  and  thinking  to  bind  him  to  me,  I  promised  him  half  the 
large  property  I  fancied  at  ray  disposal.  All  was  arranged,  and  my  destined 
husband  had  come  down  here  to  see  his  future  abode,  when  almost  at  the  last 
moment  I  discovered  that  if  I  married  ag!uu  the  whole  of  the  property  would 
go  to  Mildred. 
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''Thifl  diacoFery  roused  all  the  evil  passions  in  my  heart,  and  I  determined 
to  remove  her  in  the  same  manner  I  had  removed  her  father. 

**  Provided  with  the  means  of  executing  my  fell  purpose,  I  did  not  delay 
it  You  were  present,  reverend  sir,  when  I  dropped  poison,  unperceivedi  into 
her  wine,  and  you  may  remember  how  soon  it  took  effect  ?* 

''  I  remember  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness  after  drinking  a  glass 
of  champagne/'  he  replied,  with  a  look  of  horror  ;  "but  I  little  thought  the 
wine  had  been  drugged — nor  did  any  one.  *' 

"  She  recovered,"  pursued  the  guilty  woman  ;  "  and  all  might  have  been 
well  if  I  could  have  resisted  the  dreadful  temptation  to  which  I  was  subjected. 
But  I  yielded. 

**  Again  I  contrived  to  give  her  poison,  and  another  seizure  followed 
Doctor  Spencer  was  sent  for.  The  symptoms  could  not  be  mistaken ;  the 
terrible  crime  was  discovered,  and  quickly  traced  to  me.  The  poison  being 
found  in  my  possession,  my  guilt  was  established." 

*'  It  may  comfort  you  to  learn  that  Mildred  will  recover,  observed  Mr. 
Massey.  "  The  medicines  given  her  by  Doctor  Spencer  have  produced  a 
wonderful  effect.  At  first  I  had  little  hope.  But  now  I  have  every  confidence 
that  her  life  will  be  spared." 

"  TIs  well,"  she  replied.  **  But  my  doom  is  sealed.  Doctor  Spencer  took 
away  the  phial  containing  the  poison  ;  but  I  had  enough  left  for  myself." 

"  And  you  have  done  this  desperate  deed  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  could  not  live,"  she  replied.  "I  should  go  ma<L  But  that  Mildred 
will  live  is  the  greatest  possible  consoktion  tome.  If  I  could  see  her,  and 
obtain  her  forgiveness,  I  think  I  could  die  in  peace.  But  I  have  not  strength 
to  go  to  her." 

"  She  is  here,"  jaid  the  chaplain. 

The  dying  woman  raised  her  eyes,  and  beheld  Mildred  standing  before 
her,  wrapped  in  a  loose  robe,  and  supported  by  Emmeline  and  Bose  Hartley. 

Behind  them  was  Chetwynd,  who  clused  the  door  after  him  as  he  came  in. 

Mildred's  countenance  was  exceedingly  pale  ;  but  her  eyes  were  bright, 
and  her  looks  seemed  almost  angelic  to  the  despairing  Teresa,  who  crept 
humbly  towards  her. 

"  I  do  not  deserve  pardon,"  said  the  penitent  woman.  "  Yet  for  the  sake 
of  Him  who  died  for  us,  and  washed  out  our  p.ins  with  His  blood,  I  implore 
you  to  forgive  me  !" 

T  do  forgive  you,"  rejoined  Mildred.  *'  I  have  come  hither  for  that  pur- 
pose.   May  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  you  !" 

^  Since  your  repentance  is  sincere,  daughter,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  may 
jour  sins  be  blotted  out,  and  the  guilt  of  your  many  offences  be  remitted." 

"  Amen  !"  exclaimed  Chetwynd. 

"Then  farewell !"  said  Teresa,  in  a  faint  voice.  "  Farewell,  Emmeline  ! 
farewell,  Chetwynd  !  Think  not  of  me  with  abhorrence ;  but,  if  you  can, 
with  pity  I" 

Without  a  word  more,  she  sank  backwards,  and  expired. 

Chetwynd  caught  her  before  she  fell,  and  placed  her  on  a  couch. 

All  those  who  had  witnessed  her  death  had  departoil,  except  Mr.  Massey, 
who  was  still  in  the  room  when  Lord  Courland  entered. 

On  beholding  the  body,  he  uttered  a  frenzied  cry,  and  and  rushed  towards 
it. 

**I  would  have  given  five  years  of  my  own  life  to  exchange  a  few  words 
with  her  ere  she  breathed  her  last  !'*  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  bitterest 
angoisli  and  self-reproach. 
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"  You  love'l  her,  then,  deeply,  ray  lord  1"  "aid  Chetwynd. 
"She  was  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved,**  replied  Lord  Courlaud.    "Fare- 
well, Teresa  I" 

Bending  down  and  kissing  her  brow,  he  quitted  the  room  with  Chetx-ynd. 

An  amusing  bye-play  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  those  with 
whom  Cbetwynd  became  acquainted  during  bis  d  lysof  adversity,  and 
of  the  upper  domestics  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  country  people,  runs 
through  the  story  like  an  under-current,  and  adds  considerably  to 
the  dramatic  action  of  the  whole,  if  not  actually  necessary  to  the 
development  of  a  story  which  may  fairly  be  placed  as  among  the 
most  striking  and  amusing  of  any  penned  by  the  popular  author, 
when  he  has  condescended  to  leave  the  arena  of  that  which  is 
historical  incident  to  illustrate  those  events  which  are  sometimes 
attendant  upon  the  domestic  career. 
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Little  lips  for  kissing  made, 

Opening  like  the  buds  of  spring, 
Just  a  year  ago  you  said 

To  my  eager  questioning  :— 
"  Thou  shall  know  our  answer  soon, 
When  the  roses  blow  in  June." 

Little  lips,  that  never  yet 

To  your  love  have  traitors  been, 
When  a  few  more  suns  have  set, 

May  will  vanish  from  the  scene ; 
'*  You  must  give  your  answer  soon. 
When  the  roses  blow  in  June." 

Little  lips,  now  June  is  here, 

Why  so  silent  still  are  ye  ? 
Why  so  primly  pursifd  ?  I  fear 

Ye  would  only  sport  with  me ;  v 

**  Winter  will  be  here  too  soon, 
If  all  roses  blow  in  June.*' 

W.  J.  SiXWABX. 
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Author  of  ''  Mary  Barroughes/'  &c. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE      CONSPIRACT. 

Some  uneasy  feelinoj  made  Florence  write  to  Captain  Draper 
•fterhe  conversation  with  Edward  Chalmers.  Two  or  three  little 
circumstances  recurred  to  her  miod,  and  she  felt  there  was  a 
iny^tery  somewhere.  She  was  like  a  child  with  a  dissected  map, 
die  could  not  put  the  pieces  together,  and  yet  there  must  be  a 
coDnection  if  she  could  only  find  it  out.  Why  had  that  young 
man  Gregory  been  engaged  in  following  Captain  Draper?  And 
why  had  the  Doctor  at  Silverbeach  been  so  curious  about  her 
mother  ?  She  made  up  her  mind  that  she  owed  a  letter  to  her  old 
•  friend ;  so  she  sent  him  a  long  description  of  school  life  at  Eichels- 
luiinp,  and  in  the  postscript  a  full  account  of  the  conversation  she 
had  held  with  Mr.  Chalmers.  To  her  great  surprise  she  got  an 
answer  in  person. 

"So  curious,  Miss  Huntingdon!**  said  Mrs.  Schlagenweit, 
"  Captain  Draper,  the  very  gentleman  we  were  talking  about  the 
other  day,  is  in  the  parlour,  and  wishes  to  see  you.  Pray  ask  him, 
while  he  remains  at  Eichelskamp,  to  make  this  house  his  home,  and 
beg  of  him  to  join  us  at  dinner." 

Florence  hurried  off,  and  shook  hands  delightedly  with  her  old 
friend. 

**  How  are  you,  and  how  are  your  papa  ?  and  what  made  you 
travel  down  here  this  cold  weather  ?''  she  asked,  all  in  one  breath. 
••  Mv  dear  Florence,*'  replied  the  Captain,  •*  everybody  is  well, 
and  the  reason  I  am  here  is  that  I  could  not  trust  the  post." 
Not  trust  the  post  to  bring  an  answer  to  my  srupid  letter?" 
**  Not  the  post  nor  the  postman,  my  dear  Florence.     I  don't 
like  trusting  these  four  walls  even  !     The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  this  is  a  terrible  business  about  Mr.  Chalmers  and  his  grand- 
father, and  Horace  Draper,  and  all  the  rest  of  them." 

**  You  did  not  marry  Alice  Chalmers,  did  you,  Captain  Draper? 
Axe  you  the  right  Horace  Draper  after  all  ?" 

•That  is  the  horrible  part  of  the  business,  Florence,— I  am 
Horace  Draper  r' 
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Bat  then,  please,  Captain  Draper,  why  did  you  tell  Mr.  Fortescue 
that  your  name  was  Huntingdon  ?** 

**  Well,  my  dear  child,  taken  suddenly  aback,  as  one  may  say, 
it  was  natural  to  give  the  name.** 

**  Then  you  did  know  Mr.  Fortescue formerly?" 

"  No,  my  dear  Florence,  I  never  saw  him  before  in  all  my  life.*' 
And  here  poor  Captain  Draper  became  so  confused  that  he  could 
only  gaze  helplessly  at  Florence,  while  Florence  sat  staring  at  him 
wondering  if  ha  had  gone  mad. 

**  I  don't  understand  it,"  she  said. 

"That  was  my  case  exactly,  Florence,  when  Dr.  Sharper — 
down  at  Qreylings — called  me  Horace  Draper,  just  exactly  in  the 
same  manner!" 

"  Did  you  tell  him  too  that  your  name  was  Huntingdon  V  asked 
the  astonished  girl. 

"  No,  certainly  not.  Why  should  I  ?  I  only  asked  him  why  he 
called  me  Horace  Draper." 

"  And  did  this  Doctor  know  about  Alice  Chalmers  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  my  dear;  but  he  thinks  Alice  Chalmers 
was  married,  but  she  was  not." 

"But  if  you  can  prove  she  died  unmarried  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary,"  said  Florence." 

"  She  might  have  been  married,  for  anything  I  know,  my  dear ; 
but  all  I  insist  upon  is  that  she  did  not  marry  Horace  Draper. 
Look  here,  Florence,  if  they  found  out  that  she  did,  it  would 
simply  be  the  ruin  of  your  poor — poor  old  friend!"  And  Captain 
Draper  took  Florence's  hand,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  cry. 

**  But  it  was  a  marriage,  then  ?"  persisted  Florence. 

"  No,  I  think  not." 

**  Did  she  believe  she  was  married  1     Did  you  tell  her  so?" 

**  I  never  saw  her  in  all  my  life,  Florence  ;  so  how  could  I  tell 
her  anything?" 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  take  me  into  your  confidence,  Captain 
Draper.     I  don't  understand  what  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

••  That  is  exactly  my  case,  Florence;  but  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
tell  you  more.  I  have  begun  and  I  ma^  as  well  go  on.  Listen, 
Florence.  When  I  was  young  I  had  a  brother,  and  he  was  as  like 
me  as  one  cherry  is  like  another.  Well,  my  dear,  his  name  was, 
let  us  say,  George." 

"Wasn't  his  name  George,  then?"  asked  the  puzzled  girl. 

**Yes,  of  course.  Let  me  see,"  mused  the  Captain;  "this 
must  be  the  way  of  it, — Georc^e  Draper  goes  to  New  Zealand  and 
sayi  be  is  Horace  Draper  !     How  would  that  do  1" 

"  It  was  very  wrong,*'  said  Florence. 
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"  Very,  my  dear,  and  I  told  your  father  so,  and  he  begged  my 
pardon." 

*'  My  father  beg  your  pardon  ?  No,  my  brother  begged  your 
pardon." 

•*  Then,  don't  you  see,  Georoje  marries  Alice  in  my  name  ! 
Now,  Florence,  if  this  were  ever  found  out  my  brother  would  be  in 
a  dreadful  pcrape  ?" 

Then  it  was  your  Irother  Mr.  Fortescue  met  V  atked  Florence. 

"Yes." 

**  But  why  did  he  say  his  name  was  Huntiniidon  1" 

**  I  don't  know,  my  dear  ;  but  I  suppose  once  a  man  begins  to 
tell  lies,  he  has  to  go  on.  I  do  really  think  there's  no  eod  to  it 
But,  Florence,  you  understand  why  I  want  to  hush  this  matter  up. 
Alice  Chalmers  was  or  was  not  married,  and  it  would  puzzle  the 
Danes  to  make  it  all  out;  but  you  can't  expect  me  to  help  in 
transporting  my  own  brother  Robert?" 

•*  I  thought  you  said  his  name  was  George  ?" 

**0f  course  I  did,  George  Robert.  I  used  sometimes  to  call 
him  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  Do  promise  me,  Florence,  that 
you  won't  interfere  any  more  in  this  matter  ?"  And  the  girl  saw 
a  tear  in  his  eye  as  he  asked  her. 

"  I  promise,"  ^he  said. 

"  Bless  you,  my  dear !"  he  exclaimed ;  *'  you  have  taken  quite 
a  load  off  my  mind." 

"  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  told  me  to  ask  you  to  dinner.  Do  you 
mind  meeting  this  Mr.  Chalmers  ?" 

**  Not  in  the  least.  I  will  just  put  him  off  the  scent  by  telling 
him  the  truth,  that  I  never  was  in  New  Zealand,  and  never  saw  his 
Aunt  Alice  either."  At  dinner  the  Captain  was  quite  radiant, 
"I  have  been  laughing,  my  dear,  sir,"  he  said,  to  Edward 
Chalmers,  **  at  the  suspicions  which  have  attached  themselves  to 
my  unfortunate  name.  It  certainly  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
there  should  be  two  Horace  Drapers  in  the  world  ;  but  most 
certainly  I  am  not  the  one  who  was  in  New  Zealand,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  married  your  aunt,  and  it  is  equally  certam  that 
I  never  knew  a  Mr.  Fortescue." 

••  I  must  look  for  the  other  Horace  Draper,"  replied  Edward  ; 
*'the  only  clue  is  that  he  called  himself  Huntingdon,  and,  by-the- 
bye,  I  recollect  now  that  he  was  walking  with  another  gentleman 
whose  name  certainly  was  Huntingdon,  for  Mr.  Fortescue  told  me 
that  he  met  the  younger  man  afterwards  at  the  hotel." 

**  Did  he  ?"  replied  the  Captuiu.  "  Ah,  I  think  1  recollect  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Huntingdon  once  told  me  he  had  seen  a  man  who  was 
the  very  image  of  me,  and  mi^ht  have  been  my  brother." 

*'  Have  you  a  brother,  Captain  Draper  T' 
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'*  No,  I  was  the  only  child  (Florence  gave  a  start  when  her  old 
friend  made  this  astounding  assertion)  ;  there  is  an  old  branch  of 
our  family  down  in  Devonishire  though,**  said  the  Captain,  after  a 
pause,  **it  might  have  been  one  those  Drapers.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do,  Mr.  Chalmers,  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Alfred  Hun- 
tingdon and  ask  him.'* 

**  Thanks.  It  might  save  me  a  fruitless  journey,  for  I  had  half 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Fortescue  again.  He  sails 
next  week  for  Madeira,  and  I*m  afraid,  poor  fellow,  too  late  for  that 
to  do  him  much  good.** 

**0b,  Mr.  Chalmers,*'  interrupted  Flora,  "you  must  not  go 
before  Friday ;  recollect  it  is  the  day  for  our  great  sleighing 
party  at  the  *  White  House  *  at  Ebersholt.     Please,  do  stop  ?*' 

•*  You  are  very  good,  Miss  Masterton,  but  I  cannot  promise." 

**  We  shall  see  you  at  the  supper,  Captain  Draper,'*  said  Mrs. 
Scblagenweit. 

•*  I  will  come  with  pleasure,  and  perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow 
Miss  Florence  to  take  me  for  a  walk  about  the  town  ?" 

So  Florence  went  to  put  on  her  warm  wrapper,  and  she  and 
the  captain  were  soon  outside  the  town  walls,  walking  briskly 
along  the  level  high  road. 

'*It  was  beautifully  managed,  my  dear  Florence,"  said  the 
Captain,  '^  and  you  have  been  the  saving  of  my  dear  brother 
James." 

"  Oh,  Captain  Draper,  you  called  him  *  George  Robert '  before, 
and  you  told  Mr.  Chalmers  you  were  an  only  son." 

**My  memory  is  awful!  It  was  George  Robert.  I  had  no 
other  course,  you  see,  but  to  say  that  I  had  no  brother.  The  fact  is 
I  don't  want  Mr.  Chalmers  to  take  any  further  steps  in  the 
matter,  and  he  won* t  now,  I  should  say." 

**  What  good  could  he  do  by  going  to  England  ?** 

"  He  might  show  the  Jikenesses  to  Mr.  Fortescue." 

"What  likenesses,  in  Heaven's  name  ?" 

**The  other  day  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any^  photographs  of  my 
father  and  of  you,  in  order  that  he  might  let  Mr.  Fortescue  see 
them." 

^'Florence,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  showed  him 
any  1" 

"  Yes,  why  not  ?  I  lent  him  a  capital  photograph  of  you,  and 
a  water  colour  drawing  of  my  fatheri  taken  years  ago,  when  he  was 
quite  a  young  man." 

"  You  did  \  Ho,  you  unfortunate  girl!  That  man  shan't  go  to 
England  !  I  will  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  and  shoot  him !  Could 
we  manage  to  keep  him  here  next  week  ?  Somebody  said  this  Mr. 
Fortescue  sailed  for  Madeira  on  Friday.     Miss  Masterton  asked  him 
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to  stop  for  a  partv  here.  I  daresay  she  will  ask  him  again ; 
I  will  turn  the  conversation  that  way  to-night,  and  you  must  ask 
bim  too,  Florence." 

"Oh,  I  could  not  do  that,  Captain  Draper." 

**  You  must,  Florence ;  do  you  think  I  would  ask  you  to  beg 
the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  to  stay  here  to  oblige  you,  if  I  had  no 
reason  for  it  ?  Florence,  you  can  guess  that  I  have  told  you  a  story 
which  is  not  quite  true.  There  are  some  stories  too  bad  to  tell,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  Listen  to  me,  if  this  young  man  shows  those 
pictures  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  you  will  never  have  a  day's  peace  of 
mind  afterwards.     Will  you  try  and  stop  him!" 

Florence  looked  hard  at  Captain  Draper.  All  his  jaunty  manner 
was  gone,  bis  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheets  and  he  looked  old  and 
haggard. 

"  Yes,  for  your  sake  I  wilL" 


CHAPTER      XXIII. 

THE  SLEIGHINQ  PARTY. 

At  supper  Captain  Draper  announced  his  intention  to  stop  a 
few  days,  in  order  that  he  might  join  the  party  to  the  **  White 
House."  He  was  the  first  to  ask  Mr.  Chalmers  to  break  bis 
resolution  to  proceed  to  England.  He  only  alluded  to  it  in  a 
casual  manner,  as  if  he  had  quite  forgotten  that  Edward  had  any 
particular  reason  for  leaving  Eichelskamp  just  then. 

The  little  spark  which  the  cunniog  Captain  laid  was  sufficient 
to  fire  the  train,  and  a  chorus  of  voices  entreated  the  young  man  to 
stop. 

Herr  Schlagenweit  said  it  was  nonsense  to  hurry  away,  Mrs. 
Schlagenweit  declared  it  to  be  unkind,  and  Flora  Masterton's  eyes 
•asked  plainly  how  he  could  have  the  heart  to  go  \ 

His  resolution,  however,  was  still  unbroken,  when  another 
gentle  voice  said,  in  a  low  tone— 

•*  Do  stop,  Mr.  Chalmers!" 

The  voice  was  to  others  almost  inaudible,  but  it  sounded  very 
loud  to  Edward  Chalmers,  and  his  heart  gave  a  bound  and  his  face 
flushed  as  he  caught  the  words.  i3ut  it  was  not  to  Florence  he 
replied.     He  looked  back  at  Flora  Masterton,  and  said — 

"  I  am  conquered  ;  I  will  stay  T* 

Having  once  decided  upon  stopping,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  making  the  sleighing  party  a  success.  He  resolved  that 
all  their  intimate  friends  should  join,  and  invitations  were  given  in 
all  directions — the  biggest  room  in  the  "  \Vhit«)  House  "  at  Eber- 
iholt  was  engaged  days  beforehand^  and  the  walls  were  decorated 
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with  artificial  flowers  and  rosettes  of  ivy,  while  the  floor  was 
waxed  and  polished  for  a  dance.  The  village  band  was  ordered  to 
hold  itself  in  readine!?s,  and  the  cook,  of  the  **  White  House  "  sur- 
prised  himself  in  the  dishes  which  he  prepared  for  the  early 
supper  which  was  to  close  the  entertainment. 

Edward  Chalmers  never  acknowledged  to  himself  why  he  took 
so  much  trouble,  but  Florence's  recjuest  that  he  would  stay  was 
never  out  of  his  mind  ;  it  recurred  perpetually,  like  the  melody  of 
a  pretty  song  which  has  caught  the  fancy  of  a  listener.  He  felt 
that  he  ought  to  have  gone  to  England,  but  he  had  no  power  to 
go. 

*'  I  will  give  the  likeness  back  to  Miss  Huntingdon/*  he  said  to 
himself,  **and  let  the  matter  rest.  I  might  copy  them!"  he 
thought.  •*  There  can  be  no  harm  in  that,  and  perhaps  some  day 
I  can  show  them  to  Mr.  Fortescue  after  all.*' 

He  had  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  photography,  and  he  sue- 
ceeded  in  taking  very  fair  copies.  The  photograph  of  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Huntingdon's  likeness  in  water  colours  was,  of  course,  not  very 
successful.  The  features  came  out  plainly  enough,  but  the  charm 
of  the  colouring  was  lost. 

**  Allow  me  to  return  the  pictures  you  so  kindly  lent  me,"  he 
said,  to  Florence.  **  I  am  not  going  to  England,  and  may  not  see 
Mrs.  Fortescue  again." 

Florence  took  them  eagerly.  She  felt  guilty  and  ashamed. 
She  asked  herself  indignantly  why  she  had  joined  in  asking  him  to 
remain !  Of  all  things  in  the  world  she  wished  him  to  go.  He 
annoyed  her  and  made  her  vexed  with  everything.  She  waS 
always  thinking  about  him,  and  she  did  not  want  to  think  about 
anybody.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  over  and  over  again  to  keep 
out  of  his  way,  and  not  to  listen  to  his  conversation,  and  to  shut 
her  ears  when  he  sang ;  but  she  was  always  forgetting  her  resolu. 
tions,  and  then  it  always  ended  in  her  thinking  about  Alfred 
Huntingdon !  She  did  not  want  to  think  about  either  of  them,  all 
she  wanted  was  that  Mr.  Chalmers  would  go  away,  and  she  had 
been  obliged  to  ask  him  to  stop. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Chalmers,"  she  said.  **It  is  almost  a  pity 
you  did  not  go." 

A  pained  look  came  into  his  face. 
**  It  is  too  late  now,"  he  replied. 

* '  Yes ;  I  suppose  so.  I  am  rather  glad  you  are  not  going  for 
my  own  selfish  reasons,  for  I  cannot  get  on  with  the  language,  and 
I  shall  look  to  you  to  be  interpreter." 

*'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  of  service,  Miss  Huntingdon.  I  am 
Jetermined  to  make  everything  pass  off  well,  and  I  shall  have 
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nothing  but  compliments  to  interpret  then.     And  now  1  must  be 
off  again,  and  see  about  coUectiog  more  sledges." 

*'  I  wonder,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  how^I  can  be  such  an  awful 
fool?  She  is  the  one  particular  star  I  ought  not  to  worship,  and 
yet  there  is  not  another  under  Heaven  that  is  worth  it.  As  soon 
as  this  wretched  picnic  is  over  I  will  leave  Eichelskamp,  and  never 
see  it  more  until  she  has  gone." 

The  day  fixed  for  the  sleighing  excursion  was  all  that  it  should 
have  been.  The  air  was  cold  and  calm,  and  the  snow  was  hard  and 
slippery  ;  the  landscape  was  transformed  by  its  covering  of  snow, 
and  the  mass  of  pure  white  was  broken  here  and  there  by  the  slight 
black  tracery  of  the  branches  of  the  linden  trees,  standing  out 
against  the  background  of  the  slatey  skies,  while  here  and  there 
clumps  of  pines  contrasted  more  strongly  with  the  glittering  white- 
ness  of  the  fields.  A  neutral  tint  of  greyish  smoke  rose  here  and 
there  from  the  chimney  of  some  peasant's  cottage ;  but  the  only 
positive  colour  was  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  which  seemed  to  keep 
all  the  heat  to  warm  himself  with.  Most  of  the  party  cared  very 
little  whether  there  was  a  sun  or  not.  The  very  young  ladies  of 
Mrs.  Schlagenweit's  establishment  did  not,  nor  did  the  young  gen- 
gentlemen  of  Doctor  Weber's  school,  who  were  allowed  to  join  the 
party.  These  young  people  were  already  acquainted,  for  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  twice  a  week  at  Mrs.  Schlagenweit's 
for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  dancing.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  they  were  all  in  love  with  each  other.  As 
a  matter  of  course  the  dread  presence  of  Doctor  Weber  and  of  Mrs. 
Schlagenweit  had  intensified  the  repressed  emotions.  A  gentle 
band-squeeze  and  a  whisper  had  been  possible  now  and  then ;  but, 
alas,  they  had  never  been  allowed  to  choose  their  own  partners,  and 
the  "pic-nic  "  afforded  a  splendid  opportunity  for  little  Charlotte 
to  explain  to  young  Karl  that  she  really  hated  Wilhelm,  who  some- 
how always  was  given  over  to  her  for  a  partner ;  and  Wilhelm  was 
equally  anxious  to  explain  to  Fanny  tliat  it'  he  flirted  with  Char- 
lotte, it  was  only  because  he  was  for  ever  separated  by  the 
injudicious  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  from  her.  Nor  did  the  seniors  of 
the  party  care  much  about  the  weather.  When  the  heavens  frown, 
what  can  mortals  do  but  draw  more  closely  together  I 

Lieutenant  Eberstein  certainly  thought  it  a  day  to  keep  as  near 
as  possible  to  Miss  Masterton ;  while  Flora  seemed  particularly 
anxious  about  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  wished  him  to  share  the  warm 
rug  provided  by  the  anxious  Lieutenant.  Captain  Draper  took 
care  of  Florence ;  and  Edward,  as  manager,  had  to  devote  himself 
to  everybody  at  once.  It  was  a  glorious  drive,  and  the  party 
almost  regretted  their  arrival  at  the  White  House.  But  only  for  a 
moment,  for  the  happiness  of  excitement  is  best  heightened  by 
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violent  contrasts.  The  lightning  flash  would  soon  cease  to  rouse 
us  if  it  were  not  for  the  afterclap  of  thunder.  No  doubt  the  cold 
outside  the  White  House  was  most  enjoyable,  but  what  was  it  to 
the  warmth  inside?  The  fiery  stove,  the  double  windows,  the 
heated  atmosphere,  the  steaming  coffee,  the  savoury  cakes,  and  the 
blooming  paper  flowers,  made  up  a  new  scene  of  bliss ;  and  when 
the  three  fiddlers  of  Ebersdorf  made  their  appearance,  it  was  with 
a  positive  shudder  that  the  revellers  looked  out  of  window  at  the 
frozen  solitude  where  they  had  all  been  so  happy  a  few  minutes 
before. 

The  sad  hour  of  parting  came  at  last,  and  with  a  mournful 
shiver  the  guests  emerged  into  the  biting  air.  True  love  might 
have  enabled  the  sufferers  to  be  happy  even  after  they  were  expelled 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden  of  the  White  House  ;  but,  alas,  true 
love  is  very  rare.  Long  before  they  reached  Eichelskamp  little 
Charlotte  had  quarelled  with  Karl ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday 
when  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  met  on  their  way  to  their 
different  churches,  Fanny  positively  made  a  grimace  at  the 
disgusted  Wilhelm. 

The  last  sledge  to  leave  the  White  House  was  a  large  one  with 
two  horses,  driven  tandem-fashion  by  Dr.  Schlagenweit.  By  his 
side  sat  Edward,  and  behind  were  Florence  and  Flora,  Captain 
Draper,  and  Lieutenant  Eberstein.  Dr.  Schlagenweit  was  rather 
a  theoretical  than  a  practical  whip ;  he  was  a  learned  man  and  had 
opinions  of  his  own  as  to  the  management  of  the  chariots  in  the 
Olympic  games  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  horses  objected  to  his 
direction,  and  refused  to  obey  his  guidance.  It  was  so  now. 
Instead  of  proceeding  in  the  way  he  was  intendeil  to  go,  the  leader 
turned  round  and  tried  to  look  the  shaft  horse  in  the  face,  and  the 
latter  immediately  backed  into  a  snowdrift.  Something  cracked, 
but  there  was  no  time  to  see  what  it  was,  and  the  stableman 
having  placed  the  horses  with  their  noses  in  the  right  direction, 
gave  an  encouraging  shout,  and  away  they  went,  and  Dr.  Schlagen. 
weit  explained  to  Edward  the  true  principles  of  coachmanship.  For 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  went  well,  but  then  the  forepart  of  the 
sleigh  gave  way,  and  some  of  the  harness  and  woodwork  dangled 
about  the  horses'  heels,  and  they  set  off  in  a  mad  gallop.  The 
unexpected  jerk  dragged  the  reins  from  the  hands  of  the  philosophic 
doctor,  and  before  he  had  time  to  arrange  his  ideas,  a  sudden  tilt 
sent  him  flying  through  the  air. 

'*  Sit  still  I"  cried  Edward  ;   "  there  is  no  danger.'' 

Florence  grew  pale,  and  Captain  Draper  tried  to  look  as  if 
danger  was  the  natural  element  of  an  EDglishman.  Lieutenant 
Eberstein  slipped  his  arm  round  Flora's  waist,  and  Flora  began  to 
scream.     It  was  in  vain  the  gallant  gentleman  tried  to  soothe  her. 
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**Calm  thyself,"  he  s.'^id,  **we  share  at  least  the  danger 
between  us.     l>ehold  I  scream  not !" 

**  It's  not  your  danger  I  am  screaming  for/'  cried  poor  Flora ; 
it's  my  own."     And  then  she  screamed  louder  than  ever. 

Another  jerk  half  upset  the  sledge,  and  Flora  disappeared  into 
one  of  the  heaped-up  snowdrifts  by  the  roadside. 

•'My  beloved!"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  who  forgot  all 
caution  in  his  despair,  **  I  can  die  with  thee  !"  and  away  he  went 
bead-foremo&t  after  his  too  lovely  "  Mees." 

It  was  no  time  for  the  other  passengers  to  pay  much  attention, 
though,  to  the  wild  words  of  the  Lieutenant,  for  a  sudden  turn  of 
the  road  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  Over  went  the  sledge  at 
last,  and  the  Captain,  Florence,  and  Edward  were  prostrate  on  the 
ground. 

**  Not  hurt,  Florence?"  inquired  the  Captain  eagerly,  as  he  got 
upon  his  feet. 

*'  No,"  she  replied  ;  *'  where  is  Mr.  Chalmers  ?" 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  the  Captain.  **  By  Jove,  I'm  afraid  he  is 
hurt." 

Florence  rushed  up  and  knelt  down  by  his  side.  His  face  was 
white,  and  blood  was  trinkling  from  his  forehead. 

*•  Mr.  Chalmers  !"  she  cried  frantically.  **  Speak  to  us  I  Oh, 
Heaven,  he  is  dead  !  and  it  is  all  my  fault.  What  did  he  ever  do 
that  I  should  help  to  kill  him !" 

**Hush,  for  mercy's  sake,"  said  the  Captain.  **  He  is  not 
dead ;  he  is  coming  round.  How  are  you,  Mr.  Chalmers?  Better 
now,  eh  ?" 

•*  I  think  I  am  not  hurt ;  only  a  little  stunned  by  the  fall. 
Where  is  Miss  Huntingdon.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  she  has 
come  to  any  harm." 

"  She's  all  right, — Not  hurt,  are  you,  Florence  ?" 

••Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  girl,  who  had  recovered  her 
usual  manner.  •'  If  Doctor  Schlagenweit  and  Flora  and  Lieutenant 
Eberstein  are  not  injured,  it  is  hardly  worth  talking  about." 

••  Here  comes  my  father,  and  behind  them  Eberstein  and  Miss 
Masterton,"  cried  Edward.  *'Your  next  Shakespeare  reading, 
father,  should  be,  •  All's  Well  that's  Ends  Well  I'  " 

••  The  end  is  not  yet,"  replied  the  Doctor  solemnly.  ••Much 
will  be  said  about  this  unfortunate  affair  when  we  reach  home,  and 
it  will  not  be  said  to  the  abominable  horses  but  to  me!  I  shall 
not  forget  this  night  in  a  hurry.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk  ;  you 
(ire  single.     Alas,  the  married  are  not  permitted  to  forget !" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONFESSION. 

A  WEEK  after  the  sleij^hing  party  Captain  Draper  rejoined  his 
friends,  the  Huntingdons  at  Berlin.  He  dined  with  them  on  the 
day  of  his  return,  and  when  Mrs.  Huntingdon  had  retired,  Geoflfrey 
said,  "  Where  have  you  been,  Draper,  if  it  is  not  a  secret  ?" 

**  I've  been  thinkint^  it  over,  Huntingdon,  and  I  believe  I  had 
better  tell  you  ;  for  there  is  a  secret,  and  a  very  disagreeable  one 
for  all  parties.  What  I  have  to  say  may  lead  to  all  sorts  of 
unpleasantness;  but  it  must  be  said." 

**  What  on  earth  are  you  driving  at,  Draper?  You  have  not 
seen  any  more  ghosts,  have  youT* 

**  Ah,  Geoffiey,  you  laughed  at  ghosts,  and  said  the  past  never 
came  back  ;  but  you  were  wroni:^ — it  is  coming  back  now  !*' 

"  Nonsense,  old  fellow,  take  some  more  wine.  I  never  saw  you 
BO  low-spirited  before — what  on  earth  has  frightened  you  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid,  Huntingdon  ;  but  it  is  not  on  my  own  account. 
I  fear  for  you.*' 

**  Good  Heavens !    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  You  shall  hear.  You  and  I  have  been  old  friends,  Geoffrey, 
and  I  don't  forget,  and  won't  forget,  that  once  you  saved  me  from 
despair,  and  perhaps  disgrace,  in  that  wretched  gambling  business 
when  I  first  joined  the  regimeot.  Never  mind  that,  I  don't  want 
to  quarrel  with  yon  ;  but  you  have  treated  me  badly  !" 

"  Speak  out.  Draper,  let  us  get  it  over  and  have  done  with  it. 
What  do  you  complain  of?" 

**  You  remember  that  when  I  came  over  to  Berlin  I  asked  you 
if  you  had  taken  my  name  when  you  were  away  in  New  Zealand, 
and  you  acknowledged  that  you  had  done  so,  and  you  begged  my 
pardon;  Geoffrey,  you  denied  that  you  had  sullied  it!  You  told  me 
you  knew  nothing  of  any  person  of  the  name  of  Chalmers  !" 

**  I  did.  In  one  sense  the  denial  was  not  true,  but  I  answered 
as  any  accused  person  has  a  right  to  answer—  I  pleaded  'Not  guilty.' 
Don't  mistake  me,  Draper,  if  you  only  wera  aggrieved,  I  might 
have  been  more  open  with  you  ;  but  there  were  others  to  consider, 
I  could  not  act  differently,  and  1  would  do  so  again.  I  would  repeat, 
*  Not  guilty.'  Please,  tell  me  what  are  your  reasons  for  thinking 
I  acted  dishonourably  1" 

**  Don't  use  that  word,  Huntingdon— it  would  break  off  all 
between  us  if  I  asserted  and  you  resented  a  want  of  honour ;  I 
want  to  remain  your  friend,  and  to  help  you  if  I  can.  I  only  say 
you  behaved  badly  to  me  when  you  only  told  me  half  the  truth 
nbout  your  change  of  name  in  New  Zealand.    It  is  on  my  owa 
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account  I  speak.  If  you  are  guilty  I  can  forgive  you  ;  but  I  want  to 
serve  you,  and  I  shall  find  it  difficult  without  you  confers  the  whole 
truth." 

**Tell  me,  Draper,  what  has  brought  the  subject  up  again. 
Where  have  you  been — what  have  you  heard  ?" 

*'  I  bavo  been  to  Eichelskamp,  and  this  is  what  took  me  there," 
replied  the  Captain,  as  he  handed  GeofiFrey  his  daughter's  letter. 
He  read  it,  and  then  remained  very  quiet  for  more  than  a  minute 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand. 

**Did  you  ever  meet  this  Mr.  Fortescue?'*  he  asked,  after  a 
pause.  **  Was  it  he  that  first  told  you  about  Alice  Chalmers?" 
His  voice  was  hoarse  and  husky,  and  he  spoke  in  a  half  whisper. 

*'  No,"  replied  Captain  Draper.  **  I  heard  the  story  first  from 
the  Doctor  down  at  Silverbeach,  although  he  never  mentioned  your 
name." 

"Please  tell  me,  Draper,  what  he  said ?"  and  then  the  Captain 
repeated  the  Doctor's  narrative. 

"Yes,"  said  Geoffrey,  slowly,  as  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  Draper  steadily  in  the  face;  *'he  has  not  exaggerated 
much.  Hear  what  I  have  to  say,  I  drifted  into  this  evil 
ju&t  as  Alice  did.  I  am  not  excusing  myself.  I  know  what 
the  world  would  say — what  you  will  say.  I  was  a  married 
man,  and  she  was  but  a  simple,  childish  thing.  I  knew  the  world 
and  she  did  not,  and  I  should  have  spared  her !  It  is  all  true — I  did 
not  spare  her.  How  could  I  ?  You  know,  Draper,  why  I  left 
England,  how  all  my  faith  was  shaken  at  that  time  in  one  whom  I 
really  loved  ;  but  you  cannot  f:»uess  how  my  trouble  hardened  me. 
I  was  a  reckless,  desperate  man  when  I  met  Alice  Chalmers.  I 
had  no  home,  no  country,  no  place  in  society,  and  no  faith  in  God 
or  man.  I  had  done  with  civilisation,  and  I  acted  like  a  savage ; 
but  I  never  plotte<l  nor  planned  her  ruin — that  is  the  whole  truth, 
Draper,  so  far  as  I  know  it.     Are  you  still  my  friend  ?" 

"Yes.  You  behaved  badly,  but  God  knows  whether  any  of 
our  set  would  have  behaved  dilFerently.  If  you  are  to  suffer  for 
the  past,  I,  for  one,  will  stand  by  you."  Huntingdon  held  out  his 
hand,  which  Draper  took. 

*•  I  intended  to  stand  alone,"  said  Geoffrey;  **  but  I  am  glad 
you  know  all." 

*•  Not  quite  all  yet,  Geoffrey.  This  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Dr. 
Sharper  both  insist  upon  it  that  you  married  Alice — ^is  it  so  ?" 

**  Yes,  it  is  true  :  I  thought  she  was  dying,  and  I  could  not 
refuse  her !  so  I  ruined  myself." 

"  But,  good  Heavens,  Geoffrevl  suppose  they  can  prove  this  1" 

'*  They  cannot,  the  marriage  was  performed  in  a  private  house, 
by  a  clergyman  who  has  long  been  dead  ;  and  if  Alice  kept  the 
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certificate,  it  was  lost  when  ^e  perished  on  her  voyage  home. 
What  does  this  Edward  Chalmers  want,  Draper?" 

"He  wants  to  meet  the  real  HLorace  Draper  face  to  face,  and 
make  him  confess  or  deny  the  marriage." 

"  How  very  strange  that  he  should  ask  Florence  to  assist 
him  I"  said  Geoflfrey. 

"  Yes ;  but  how  much  more  strange  that  you  should  have  met 
this  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  that  he  should  be  a  friend  of  young 
Chalmers  ;  and  then  to  think  of  her  showing  him  that  water.colour 
drawing  of  you." 

**  Has  Florence  got  a  likeness  of  me  ?** 

**  Yes,  a  sketch  taken  when  you  were  a  young  man." 

**  There  is  a  fate  in  this,"  groaned  Geofifrey.  **I  remember 
that  Fortescue,  who  was  a  fellow-passenger  in  the  ship  I  went  to 
New  Zealand  in,  did  take  a  likeness  of  me.  I  thought  I  had 
destroyed  it  years  ago." 

**Iwish  you  had,"  sighed  Draper;  **  for  I  have  had  to  tell 
more  stories  about  this  business  than  I  ever  told  before  in  all  my 
life.  I  told  Florence  that  other  Horace  Draper  was  my  own 
brother,  and  begged  of  her  not  to  get  him  transported  !  Then  we 
persuaded  young  Chalmers  to  stop  for  a  sleighing  party  until  we 
knew  this  Fortescue  must  have  left  England,  and  the  young  fellow 
returned  the  likeness  ;  and  so  all  danger  is  over  for  the  present." 

Geoflfrey  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

** Where  does  this  young  fellow  live?"  he  inquired,  after  a 
pause.     *^  Is  he  always  at  Eichelskamp  ?" 

"  No,  very  seldom ;  he  has  been  brought  up  in  a  merchant's 
house  in  London,  and  in  a  few  months  he,  starts  to  manage  a  branch 
house  in  New  Zealand.  It  looks  as  if  all  danger  was  over,  and  yet  I 
cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  mischief  is  brewing  somewhere." 

"I  cannot  see  where,"  replied  Mr.  Huntingdon — "I  suppose  you 
mean  from  Dr.  Sharper ;  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  take  such  a 
revenge  as  that.  He  cursed  me  once  to  my  face  for  a  villain,  and 
I  had  to  bear  it ;  he  had  his  revenge  then,  and  he  knew  it.  Besides, 
I  have  spoken  to  him  since.  I  saw  him  privately  for  a  minute  at 
Qreylings^  and  the  man  has  forgiven  me ;  he  almost  looked  as  if  he 
pitied  me.  Draper,  if  he  knew  all  he  might.  I  told  you  once  that 
I  defied  the  past — it  was  an  idle  boast.  I  thought  it  had  done  its 
worst  long  ago,  when  it  nearly  broke  my  heart.  I  have  never 
recovered  the  eflfects  of  that  mad  act.  It  was  not  the  sin,  nor  the 
wrong,  no,  nor  Alice's  death  that  broke  me  down.  Other  men  sin 
and  get  no  punishment — other  girls  are  weak  and  die  young ;  but 
I  was  fool  enough  to  break  the  law,  and  make  myself  a  criminal, 
to  please  that  girl.  I  did  not  think  there  was  much  risk :  she 
•eemed  on  the  point  of  death,  and  theu,  when  I  had  done  a  good 
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action,  the  devil  stepped  in,  and  she  recovered!  Years  passed 
away  before  I  became  satisfied  that  Alice  had  perished  and  had  left 
no  proof  of  our  marriage  in  existence,  and  in  all  those  years  I  was 
haunted  by  the  dread  of  exposure  and  disgrace.  That  fear  stepped 
in  between  me  and  Emily,  and  pokoned  our  reconciliation.  I 
shrunk  from  her,  while  I  most  loved  her,  for  very  dread  that  some 
one  should  suddenly  appear  with  the  proof  of  the  second  marriage. 
I  have  long  known  that  such  proof  can  never  be  forthcoming,  and 
I  said  I  could  defy  the  past,  I  thought  it  had  done  its  worst — it 
had  spoilt  my  life,  and,  worse  still,  it  had  made  an  unhappy 
woman  of  my  wife ;  but  Draper,  if  I  have  nothing  else  to  live 
for  I  have  Florence — she  is  my  only  chilJ,  and  she  believes  in  me 
and  loves  me.  It  is  for  her  sake  that  I  dread  even  an  allusion  to 
that  wretched  time  in  New  Zealand.  I  can  defy  the  world,  now 
that  all  proof  of  my  crime  is  lost ;  but,  Draper,  Florence  must 
never  learn  that  her  father  sinned.*' 

'*  Well,  Geofifrey,  if  you  have  erred  you  have  repented.  You 
are  sorry  for  your  sin  ?" 

**  Sorry,  Draper?  Yes,  and  no.  Sorry  that  I  and  Alice  ever 
met,  sorry  for  her  suflFering  and  early  death  ?  Yes ;  but  sorry  for 
my  sin?  I  might  have  been  had  I  been  treatel  like  other  men  ; 
and  what  have  I  done  more  than  hundreds  of  others,  so  far  as  Qod's 
laws  are  concerned  ?  No,  I  am  not  sorry  ;  I  have  been  punished 
more  than  enough " 

*' What  a  time  you  have  been  !'*  said  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  as  the 
two  gentlemen  re-entered  the  drawing-room.  *'  1  have  played  this 
piece  over  twenty  times  since  I  sent  to  tell  you  that  coffee  was 
ready." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Geoffrey,  carelessly. 

"  It's  a  song  without  words,  suggested  by  those  lines  in  Long- 
fellow's translation — you  remember  them." 

''  Though  the  mills  of  Gkxl  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  exactness  grinds  He  all. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE      CERTIFICATE. 

Summer  had  followed  winter,  and  Captain  Draper  had  returned 
to  his  old  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street.  Among  the  host  of  letters, 
papers,  and  cards,  which  had  accumulated  during  his  absence  in 
Berlin,  two  bits  of  pasteboard  particularly  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  stood  them  up  against  the  milk-jug  as  he  sat  at  breakfast 
and  gazed  at  them  thoughtfully.  They  bore  respectively  the  names 

pf  Frank  Lamsden  and  of  Mr.  Gregory. 

I 
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**  Poor  Frank!"  said  the  Captain  to  himself,  '*  how  i^lai  I  shall 
be  to  see  him  again!  I  wisa  I  couM  J)  sonithinr  tor  him.  I 
wonder  if  he  wants  anything  I  couli  get  for  him?*'  Anl  then 
the  Captain  took  up  Mr.  Gregory's  carJ,  an  1  lojked  at  it  very 
suspiciously,  as  though  he  imagined  it  might  be  capable  of  convey- 
ing some  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  **  So  Mr.  Gregory  has 
found  me  out,  has  he?  I  know  what  he  wants,  six  months  on  the 
treadmill.  If  the  blackguard  calls  again  shall  I  see  him  ?  I 
suppose  I  had  better;  he  evidently  is  determined  t)  see  me  for 
some  reason  or  another,  and  I  may  just  as  well  have  it  out  with 
him  on  my  own  premises.  Hullo  1  there's  a  knock  at  the  door  ; 
surely  he  can't  be  looking  me  up  already  ?  come  in.  Oh,  Frank 
Lumsden,  is  it?  show  him  in.  How  are  you,  my  dearest  boy?** 
continued  the  Captain  as  the  visitor  entered.  **Takea  chair  and 
have  some  breakfast.  Now  tell  me  all  your  news  since  I  have  been 
away." 

**  News  enough  if  I  had  time  to  tell  it,  my  deir  sir  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not.  The  fact  is,  I  am  stopping  in  London,  and  am 
ofif  again  this  evening  to  Southampton  to  embari^  for  India.** 

"  What  is  taking  you  to  India,  in  Heaven's  name?'*  asked  the 
astonished  Captain. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  on  the  medical  staff  now  ?  I 
wrote  to  you  at  Berlin.  I  thought  it  odd  you  never  answered  my 
letter.** 

**  Never  got  it.  Come  and  pass  the  day  with  me,  Frank.  I 
will  go  about  anywhere  with  you  ;  and  by  Jove,  I'll  go  to  South- 
ampton, too.  Have  you  got  everything?  Rifles,  pistols,  saddles, 
you  know.  I've  got  lots  I  don't  want,  and  you  must  let  mo 
supply  you.** 

••Thanks,  Captain  Draper;  but  you  have  only  heard  half  of 
xny  news;  my  wife  is  with  me,  stopping  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Hotel.*' 

**  Your  wife  ?    You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  married, 
you  young  dog  I     Is  she  going  out  to  India  ?     Who  was  she ? 
"  No,  she  is  to  stay  with  her  father  at  present,** 
"  Where  does  her  father  live,  Frank  ?'* 

**He  lives  in  Kent.  When  you  have  finished  breakfast  you 
must  come  with  me  and  be  introduced.** 

Intense  was  the  astonishment  of  Captain  Draper  as  he  recognised 
in  Mrs.  Frank  Lumsden  the  Anne  Mowbray  of  Harmer  Street. 
Frank  and  his  wife  lau<2:hed  at  his  amazement.  "  I  thousfht  I 
should  astonish  you,*'  sai  I  the  youn^  husband.  **  Anne  has  heard 
your  name  pretty  often  from  me,  and  ishe  remembers  your  visit  to 
her  father." 

''  Ah;  yes;  to  be  sure,  about  that  young  fellow,"  and  then  he 
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stopped  himself— that  youDg  fellow  was  an  iinplea«?ant  person  to 
recall  just  now.  Of  course,  he  had  been  the  former  lover  of  Anne 
Mowbray,  and  had  jilted  her!  Captain  Draper  C(3uld  not  help 
contrastin":  the  pale  and  melancholy  girl  he  had  seen  in  Harmer 
Street,  acd  the  happv-lookinnr  briile.  **  Poor  devil  T*  he  thought, 
•*  Frank  never  heard  of  young  Gregory,  Til  make  a  bet — they  are 
all  alike,  all  these  women — fair  and  false — and  to  think  that  my 
poor  Frank  has  het  n  so  completely  taken  in  !"  However,  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  the  Captain  did  his  best  to  appear  delighted. 
He  proposed  forming  one  of  the  party  down  to  Southampton,  and 
volunteered  to  see  Anne  home  again.  In  the  meantime  business 
had  to  be  attended  to,  and  Frank  and  the  Cnptain  parted,  after 
arranging  to  meet  at  the  Waterloo  Station  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
*'  1  don't  know,'*  said  the  Captain  to  himself,  after  he  had  got  back 
to  Jermyn  Street,  **  that  I  was  ever  so  thoroughly  vexed  in  my 
life,  to  think  of  Frank  Lumsden  throwing  himself  away  i)y  marry- 
ing a  girl  who  had  been  jilted  by  a  young  scoundrel  like  Gregory  ! 
Well,  what's  the  matter  now?'*  cried  the  Captain,  testily,  as  the 
servant  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-rcoin. 

"A  young  man  wants  to  see  you,  sir;  he  says  his  name  is 
Gr^ory." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  he  replied,  *^  just  the  day  for  him ;  perhaps  he 
would  like  to  join  the  party  to  Southampton.     Show  him  in.*' 

Mr.  Gregory  entered  and  made  a  polite  bow.  He  had  not 
improved  in  appearance  since  the  Captain  had  seen  him  at 
Greylings.  He  was  as  handsome  as  ever ;  but  he  looked  thin  and 
poor,  his  clothes  were  almost  threadbare,  his  h.it  without  any  nap, 
his  gloves  had  holes  in  them.  His  manner,  however,  was  by  no 
means  dejected,  and  he  looked  at  Captain  Draper  with  a  mingled 
air  of  curiosity  and  amusement. 

•'Surprised  to  see  me,  are  you  not.  Captain?"  said  Mr. 
Gregory;  **you  remember  I  said  *  An  revoir  *  down  at  Greylings. 
May  I  sit  down  ?'* 

**0h,  certainly,  if  you  have  anything  to  say." 

**I  flatter  myself  I  have  something  to  say,  and  something  to 
sell,  and  something  to  learn.*' 

**  What  do  you  want  to  learn  from  me?** 

**  I  want  to  find  out  why  you  deserted  Alice  Chalmers,  Captain 
Draper,  and  also  why  you  took  the  trouble  to  marry  her  when  you 
had  another  wife  alive  ?*' 

**  You  infernal  scoundrel  I'*  cried  the  astonished  veteran. 

**  Thank,  you  !  I  thought  probably  you  would  say  that.  You 
ought  to  be  a  judge  of  such  matters.  There,  don't  take  the 
trouble  to  ring  the  bell — I  am  oflF;  only  I  may  ns  well  tell  you, 
before  I  go,  that  chance  has  put  in  my  hands  the  marriage  certifi. 
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cate  of  Alice  Chalmers  with  Horace  Draper  in  the  province  of 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  &c.  ;  and,  I  should  like  to  add,  that  there 
is  a  party  of  the  name  of  Chalmers,  and  a  precious  good  fellow, 
too,  who  does  not  call  me  a  scoundrel,  and  who  is  ready  to  purchase 
this  little  document  for  fifty  pounds.  It  certainly  did  strike  me 
that  you  might  he  willing  to  give  one  hundred;  but  as  I  have 
made  a  mistake  I  will  wish  you  good  morning.** 

Captain  Draper  looked  the  very  image  of  despair  as  Mr. 
Gregory  finished.  His  hands  clutched  nervously  the  elbows  of  his 
easy  chair,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  control  his  excitement. 

**  Stop  !*'  he  gasped  forth.  **  Please  wait  a  moment.  I*ve  not 
been  very  well  lately,  and  my  memory  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it 
was  ;  but  I  think  I  do.  recollect  something  about  that  New  Zealand 
business.'* 

"  I  can  call  again  some  day,  perhaps,  Captain?'* 

**  No,  don't  go.  I  should  like  to  clear  up  this  extraordinary 
mistake  at  once.** 

'*!  don't  think  lean  stop,  Captain  Draper.  It's  about  my 
luncheon  time.** 

**  Oh,  nevermind.  I  will  order  up  some  wine  and  biscuits,  and 
we  can  talk  this  matter  over  comfortably.  There,  just  seat  yourself 
and  try  that  sherry."  Mr.  Gregory  made  himself  perfectly  at 
home,  and  the  Captain  began  his  promised  explanation.  '*The 
fact  of  the  matter  is/*  said  he,  **that  a  relation  of  mine  was  in 
New  Zealand,  and  I  did  certainly  hear  that  he  carried  on  a  desperate 
flirtation  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Chalmers.  Jane,  I  think,  was 
her  Christian  name,  if  I  recollect  rightly  ?*'  said  the  Captain,  with 
a  cautious  look  at  Mr.  Gregory. 

*'  No,  it  was  not  Jane,  Captain,  the  other  Horace  Draper  would 
recollect  better  than  that — I  said,  Alice.'* 

**  So  you  did !  Well,  my  relative  never  told  me  he  was  married, 
and,  really  if  he  had  been,  I  don't  think  it  can  signify  much  now  ; 
for  my  poor  dear  relation  died  ever  so  long  ago.  No  marriage  in 
Heaven,  you  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Gregory.** 

"No,  I  suppose  not,  Captain;  but  perhaps  he  isn't  there," 
replied  the  young  man,  as  he  helped  himself  to  another  glass  of 
wine. 

**  Don't  mistake  me,  Mr.  Gregory.  I  don't  say  that  I  may 
not  consider  it  worth  while  to  give  something  for  that  certificate, 
out  of  respect  to  my  relative's  memory — of  course,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  paper  first.'* 

"Would  you  know  the  departed  gentleman's  handwriting 
Captain?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  well.  I  don't  pretend  to  recognise  Miss 
Chamler's,  as  I  never  saw  her/' 
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"  Of  course  not :  I  understand  perfectly.  A  temporary  attack 
of  ophthalmia — its  often  followed  by  loss  of  memory,"  obsenred 
Mr.  Gregory.  "Look  here,  Captain  Draper,  you  shall  see  the 
certificate — only,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  shall  keep  it  in  my  own 
hands,"  and  he  took  a  faded  bit  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and  held 
it  up  before  the  Captain's  face.  He  gave  me  one  long  look  and 
then  turned  away — in  spite  of  himself  he  could  not  restrain  a 
groan.  "  Don't  mind  me.  Captain  Draper,"  said  Mr.  Gregory, 
'*  have  your  cry  out.  1  daresay  you  are  sorry  for  your  departed 
relation." 

*•  Is  Alice  Chalmers  living?"  asked  the  Captain,  after  a  pause. 

**  Excuse  me  :  I  did  not  come  to  answer  questions.  This  is  her 
marriage  certificate,  and  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.'* 

**  Who  is  this  Mr.  Chalmers  who  wants  to  purchase  it?" 

"  No  one  you  know,  Captain — lie  is  a  German.  I  told  you  I 
would  answer  no  questions.  Will  you  give  me  one  hundred 
pounds  for  that  certificate  ?" 

"  Will  you  take  fifty?  Your  relative,  you  see,  did  not  want 
money.  This  is  his  port-  and  sherry  you  are  drinking  now,  and  it 
never  cost  less  than  seven  shillings  a  bottle.  Will  you  take  a 
cheque?" 

*'  Yes;  I  don't  mind  doing  that."  The  Captain  sat  down  and 
wrote  it,  and  Mr.  Gregory  gave  him  the  certificate.  **  I  will  say 
good-bye,  now.  Captain  Draper.  I  don't  think  you  will  see  me 
again,  if  the  cheque  is  all  right."  He  was  leaving  the  room  when 
when  the  Captain  stopped  him.  **  Look  here  !"  he  said,  suddenly, 
as  he  led  him  to  the  win<iow  and  pointed  to  a  lady  and  gentleman 
who  were  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  street :  **  have  you  ever 
seen  that  lady  before?"  When  Mr.  Gregory  turned  his  face  to 
the  Captain,  he  was  as  white  as  a  ghost. 

"  Do  I  know  her,"  he  stammered.     **  Yes,  I  do  !" 

**  Will  you  promise  to  keep  away  from  her  ?" 

"Why?  I  always  keep  away.  Why  now  more  than  any 
other  time?" 

"  Because  she  is  married. 

'•Married!  Anne  married?  That's  worth  another  hundred 
pounds  to  me.  I  think  I  may  look  her  up  safely  now,"  and  Mr. 
Gregory  hurried  from  the  room  before  the  discomfited  Captain 
could  say  another  word. 
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Let  them  talk  as  they  will  of  forgetting, 
I  can  never  forget  what  is  past ; 

While  the  sorrow  my  bosom  is  fretting, 
While  the  cloud  on  my  spirit  is  cast. 

It  seems  but  of  ye^^terday's  sadness, 

That  we  wandered  by  Windy  banks'  Mere  ; 

That  we  plucked  of  the  blossoms  of  gladness, 
And  trampled  the  nightshade  of  fear. 

One  hand  was  entwining  my  tresses, 
With  the  daisies  that  grew  at  our  feet ; 

One  hand  was  returning  caresses, 

With  embraces  more  ardent  and  sweet. 

Before  us  the  morn  was  arraying, 

A  promise  that  dazzled  us  yet ; 
Behind  us  the  night  was  decaying, 

With  nothing  of  grief  and  regret. 

Oh,  the  breath  of  the  Past,  when  it  closes, 
Is  the  scent  of  a  garland  that*s  dead  ; 

But  the  Future  a  garden  of  rosea. 
That  tremble  and  glow  to  the  tread. 

Then  the  heavens  above  us  were  glory. 
Each  brciok  was  a  magical  stream ; 

All  the  world  seemed  a  beautiful  stoiy. 
With  the  splendour  and  spell  of  a  dream. 

How  we  laughed  at  the  fancy  of  sorrow. 
As  we  coloured  the  earth  with  our  hopes  ! 

How  we  vowed  that  the  joy  of  the  morrow, 
Would  lead  us  to  sunnier  slopes  I 

What  cared  we  for  testing  the  vision 
With  the  critical  touch  of  the  sage  { 

We  feared  not  the  breath  of  derision — 
We  knew  not  the  wisdom  of  age. 
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But  we  danced  and  we  san^  in  the  rushes, 

And  the  songbirds  repeated  our  strain ; 
While  the  cloudlets  reflected  my  blushes, 

And  my  pleasure  was  felt  by  the  plain ; 

For  the  buds  in  the  zephyr  were  crisping, 

And  expanded  the  sunshine  to  share  ; 
The  wavelets  were  laughing  and  li  ping, 

And  telling  their  bliss  to  the  air. 

We  watched  the  young  colts  in  their  gallop ; 
.  They  pastured  or  played,  as  they  chose  ; 
Then  we  launched  on  the  waters  our  shallop, 
And  floated  in  drowsy  repose. 

Oh,  the  lilies,  the  wonderful  lilies. 

With  their  hearts  of  the  yellowest  gold  ! 
What  a  pleasure  to  pluck  them  was  Willie's, 

What  a  pleasure  for  me  to  behold  ! 

White  feathers  from  cygnets  around  us, 

Which  slept  on  their  emerald  seats, 
Like  snowflakes  beset  and  enwound  us, 

Or  floated  in  delicate  fleets. 

As  we  drifted  we  met  no  resistance. 

But  hand  was  enfolded  in  hand  ; 
We  heard  in  the  mellowing  distance 

The  wash  of  the  waves  on  the  land. 

And  the  voices  of  jubilant  people. 

Came  softened  and  dim  to  our  ears  ; 
While  we  looked  at  the  tapering  steeple, 

And  dreamed  of  the  holier  years. 


It  seems  but  of  yesterday's  sadness. 
That  we  wandered  by  Windybanks'  Mere  ; 

That  I  wept  with  the  weeping  of  madness. 
For  the  flowers  that  were  withered  and  §ere. 

I  found  no  delight  in  the  lily, 
And  the  earth  was  bereft  of  its  soul ; 

For  I  missed  the  endearments  of  Willie, 
To  oolour  and  heighten  the  whole. 
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No  beauty  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
No  rivulet  laughed  in  its  fall ; 

For  I  wanted  the  gladness  that  leavens, 
The  peace  that  irradiates  all. 

The  waters  were  lapping  the  ledges, 
With  a  sorrowful  sound  as  I  past ; 
And  there  came  such  a  sigh  from  the  sedges, 
That  I  trembled  and  fled  them  aghast. 

The  shallop  was  moored  in  the  rushes. 
And  rocked  with  imperious  swings  ; 

But  it  brought  no  remembrance  that  hushes. 
That  embraces  the  heart  with  its  wings. 

Then  I  lay  me  beside  the  blue  water, 
And  buried  my  face  in  my  hands, 

I  called  myself  Misery's  daughter. 
And  bound  in  its  merciless  bands. 

But  the  wavelets  came  gliding  and  gleaming. 
With  a  petulant  wind  in  their  wake ; 

And  a  snake,  with' its  sinister  sliding, 
Slipt  into  the  tremulous  lake. 

And  the  wind  that  was  eddying  shoreward, 
Blew  on  till  the  heavens  were  black, 

Till  a  murmur  enjoined  me,  **  Go  forward." 
And  a  timorous  whisper,  **  Go  back." 


And  still  in  my  seasons  of  anguish, 

I  wander  by  Windybanks'  Mere  ; 
I  lie  by  the  water  and  languish. 

And  wish  that  my  Willie  was  here. 

Let  them  talk  as  they  will  of  forgetting, 

I  can  never  forget  what  is  past ; 
I  am  tortured  by  pangs  of  regretting. 

Like  a  wreck  that  is  lashed  by  the  blast. 

F.  W.  Ordb  Wabd. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Sir  Peter  Tea^e. — '  Ladies,  your  most  obedient.    (  Aside)  Mercy  on  me  ? 
here  ia  the  whole  set !  a  character  dead  at  every  word,  I  suppose.'' 

School  for  Scandal. 

The  Beverend  Julius  and  Mrs.  Baines  were  people  of  position 
and  means,  livin^^  in  a  very  fine  house  in  the  most  fashionable 
locality  of  Southport. 

We  were  ushered  into  a  handsome  drawing-room,  full  of 
people.  I  felt  my  head  grow  slightly  giddy  to  find  myself  in  such 
a  fashionable  crowd ;  but  Dolly's  presence  proved  such  a  tower  of 
strength  on  the  occasion,  that  I  soon  regained  my  composure. 

Mrs.  Baines  was  a  very  pretty  little  woman ;  she  had  once  been 
a  belle^  but  had  resigned  that  position  for  the  sake  of  the  Reverend 
Julius.  He  was  a  handsome,  aristocraticlooking  man^  a  perfect 
geotleraan  in  mind  and  manners,  to  all  appearance,  and  a 
preacher  who  was  the  idol  of  a  fashionable  crowd,  whose  exquisite 
toilettes  and  gems  of  bonnets — the  very  latest  Paris  born — seemed  to 
ill  accord  with  their  wearer's  weekly  cry  to  Heaven,  "  to  have  mercy 
upon  them,  miserable  sinners!"  But,  of  course,  as  Dolly  im  I  re- 
marked of  the  **  pomps  and  vanities,"  this  was  only  a  form  of  speech 
understood  by  well-bred  nnd  fashionable  people  to  mean  nothing. 

Our  hostess  received  us  with  cordiality.  I  think  she  was  rather 
proud  of  being  the  one  to  introduce  such  a  striking  girl  os  Dolly  to 
Southport  society.  Dolly  without  doubt  created  a  sensation  which  I 
rather  enjoyed,  when  I  saw  eye-glasses  being  furtively  raised  as  she 
swept  through  the  room,  escorted  by  Mrs,  Baines,  who,  after 
depositing  ray  aunt  upon  an  ottoman,  marshalled  us  about  on  the 
pretext  of  finding  a  seat. 

Auffuit.^^you  I.,  NO.  LVi.  K 
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Colonel  Domville,  who  hac?  arrived  before  us,  soon  found  us 
out,  and  took  popsession  of  Dolly,  which  greatly  enhanced  her  value 
in  the  estimation  of  the  company,  for  the  Colonel  was  looked  upon 
as  a  distlDguished  person, — what  with  his  black  servant,  and  his 
suite  of  apartments  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  his  fine  horse  on  which 
he  roHe  so  well  and  looked  t<>  such  advantage. 

It  was  so  stuyad  followin<jr  Dolly  about  that  as  soon  as  I  saw 
her  in  conversation  with  Colonel  Domville  I  took  possession  of 
the  nearest  vacant  seat,  delighted  to  find  that  I  had  come  to  an 
anchor  at  last,  and  was  at  leisure  to  obberve. 

I  was  seated  next  to  a  very  pleasing  peison,  in  black  velvety 
whose  face  was  the  essence  of  repose,  so  gentle  and  dignified.  She 
looked  like  a  beautiful  old  picture,  with  her  soft  hair,  nearly  grey, 
and  the  folds  of  rich  lace  which  hung  artistically  about  her  neck 
and  shoulders.  She  so  attracted  me  that  I  was  secretly  delighted 
when  she  gave  me  a  little  inviting  smile,  as  if  she  would  like  to 
enter  into  conversation. 

Presently  I  overheard  Dolly  say  to  Colonel  Domville,  **  You 
have  never  been  intro^'uced  to  my  sister  -there  she  is."  They  were 
standing  before  a  mock  fireplace,  filled  with  costly  flowers,  while  I 
occupied  a  chnir  in  the  recess  close  by. 

He  came  up  to  me  with  the  right  of  an  old  acquaintance  who 
had  known  us  from  infancy. 

"Dear  me  I  how  you  resemble  your  mother!*' he  exclaimed. 
'^J  am  sorry  I  did  not  see  you  the  other  day,  and  still  more 
sorry  for  the  cause.  I  hope — and  see,  indeed — that  your  wrist  is 
better." 

**  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  and  came  to  a  dead  stop,  for  I  could 
not  talk  to  him,  fo  I  let  him  talk  on,  and  did  ray  best  to  listen; 
a  somewhat  difii<'ult  task,  for  I  was  tryin^r  to  read  his  face.  I 
suspect  he  thought  me  what  I  often  felt  conscious  of  being — a  most 
insipid  young  person.  I  became  so  pre-occupied  with  my  study  of 
himself,  that  1  hardly  heard  anything  he  said. 

On  the  whole  my  opinion  was  unfavourable.  He  was  so 
intensely  artificial,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  be  was.  He  had, 
notwithstanding  his  choice  manner  of  expressing  himself,  a  loose, 
uncomfortable  way  of  uttering  his  words  that  reminded  me  of  the 
chinking  of  loose  silver  in  one's  pocket.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  no  denying  that  he  was,  as  Dolly  had  said  with  a  laugh,  •*  a 
most  elegant  man ;"  his  hands  were  so  long,  and  hi?  gloves  clung  to 
them  with  such  a  perfect  fit,  and  the  fall  of  the  wristband  with  its 
jewelled  stud  was  so  prominent,  and  his  opora  hat  was  so  gracefully 
held;  and  yet  I  couldn't  admire  him.  There  was,  combined  with  all 
this  finish  of  person,  a  hard  superciliousness  of  manner  that  made 
me  shrink  from  him ;  for  I  felt  instinctively  that  he  was  one  of  those 
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men  wlio  could,  and  would,  kill  you  stone  dead,  in  an  elegant 
manner,  with  only  the  weapon  of  his  polished  tongue  and  the  cold 
steel  of  his  hard  heart ;  and  how  many  men  there  are  of  this  stamp 
in  the  world,  as  the  women  who  have  loved  them  know  to  their  cost. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  my  unattractiveness  soon  wearied  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Dolly,  to  whom  he  devoted  himself  with  as 
much  attention  as  his  fashionable  niLadmirari  manner  would 
allow  him  to  show  to  anyone. 

I  was  glad  to  be  at  leisure  to  watch  the  people  about  me 
Everything  was  a  novelty,  and  as  such  wa^  vreloome  to  my 
inexperience. 

The  tide  of  persons  was  continually  changing  places,  and  where 
Dolly  and  Colonel  Domvillo  had  been  standing  two  ladies  were 
engaged  in  the  following  conversation,  which,  owing  to  my  proximity, 
I  was  compelled  to  hear. 

"How  well  your  girls  are  looking  to-night,  deai*  Mrs.  St.  Vin- 
cent !"  said  the  first  speaker,  to  a  little  woman  who  stood  sur- 
veying the  crowd  through  her  eye-glasses,  with  an  air  of  troubled 
discontent ;  and  in  whom  I  at  once  recognised  the  generalissimo  of 
Southport  society.  Something  was  evidently  ofiensive  to  her,  as 
she  made  no  immediate  reply  to  the  compliment  of  the  other  lady, 
an  important-looking  person,  with  a  pair  of  enormous  shoulders 
which  protruded  fix)m  a  dross  cut  according  to  the  fashion  known 
as  haul  ton. 

At  length  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  spoke — 

**Did  you  ever  sec  such  airs  as  that  Mrs.  Baines  ^jivoi 
herself?  Heaven  knows  who  she  has  introduced  here  to-night !  I 
see  a  perfect  repiment  of  new  faces.  That  is  the  worst  of  an  '  at 
home  *  at  a  clergyman's  house,— one  is  bound  to  meet  such  an 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  people ;  it  is  as  bad  as  an  election  ball, 
or  worse  still,  an  entertainment  given  by  one*s  medical  man !  Look 
at  that  girl  ikeire  in  pink,  with  that  man  who  is  for  all  the  world 
like  a  dandng-master  out  for  a  holiday.  [Poor  Dolly  and  Colonel 
Domville !]  I  wonder  where  Mrs.  Baines  picked  them  up  ?  In 
church,  I  suppose.  She  never  told  me  she  knew  them ;  you  see 
with  danghters,  Mrs.  Dennis,  it  is  so  desirable  that  we  should  bo 
informed  beforehand  the  class  of  people  they  are  likely  to  meet." 

**  I  quite  agree  with  you  there,  dear  Mrs.  St.  Vincent ;  but 
then,  it  is  not  every  one  who  knows  how  to  lead  society  as  you  do,'  * 
and  here  the  raountauious  shoulders  gave  an  expressive  heave  of 
consolation,  to  think  that  Southport  possessed  such  a  saviour  of 
society  to  put  things  right.  "However,*'  she  continued  blandly, 
'^  I  think  Mr.  Baines  knows  what  is  due  to  his  cloth,  and  to  tho  con- 
gr^atton  attending  his  ministrations,.  They  are  all,  no  donbtj 
respectable." 
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'■-'  "'  "  Ti  '  rr  Vr  ^t  Vinrrnt.  languidly.  **  nip:hly 
r»  M  .  (  iW'  )  (•  dcail  t  :  Into  is  one's  rook  !  People,  like  ourselves, 
d<M  Mi.*^.  Dennis  wlo  know  whHi  is  wl  at,  want  soaietbing  more 
tli;  n  vu]j.ar  lespectablity,"  and  bare  she  lowered  her  eye-glass  to 
watch  the  eflFect  of  her  last  unanswerable  argument,  which  she 
strengthened,  by  sanng,  **I  cannot  forget  my  poor  lamented 
generars  position,  and  that  my  dear  girls  are  connected  with  the 
noble  family  of  St  Vincent,  and  Lord  de  la  Lope,  who,  as  you  know, 
was  my  dear  husband's  great  grandfather's,  first  cousin  on  the 
mother's  side.  Girls  with  such  connections  want  something  more 
than  mere  respectability !" 

**  Of  course — of  course  they  do.  dear  Mrs.  St.  Vincent,  what  is 
wnnted  are  ctmrneil  favt  people:"  and  here,  feeling  that  she  had 
struck  out  a  hnppy  thought,  Mrs.  Dennis  heaved  her  shoulders 
again,  und  wnitul  for  orders. 

**Bv  the  wav,  have  tou  heard  the  horrid  rumour  about  Mrs. 
Bel  ton?"  said  Mrs.  St.  Vincent,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  confidential 
whisper. 

•*  Oh  !  what  ?"  inquired  the  other,  with  a  hungry  gasp,  which 
was  revolting  since  the  food,  she  .was  about  to  feast  on  was  the 
unsavoury  morsel  of  a  sister  woman's  lost  reputation. 

After  whimpering  together  for  some  moments,  Mrs.  Dennis 
exclaimed  aloud — 

"  Hf.w  shocking !  Oh,  dear,  what  a  pity  I  She  gives  such 
capital  dinners;  my  girls  wre  dininsr  there  last  nijrht.  Some  of 
the  best  matches  in  Routhporthave  been  made  at  her  house.  What 
authoritv  is  there  for  the  report?*' 

**  We  have  nothinof  to  do  with  the  authority,"  said  Mrs.  St. 
Vincent,  with  rreot  dienitv.  **  The  dutv  of  society  is  to  deal  with 
rumour.  No  one  is  expected  to  see  if  things  be  false  or  true  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  sufficient  for  us  that  they  are  rumoured.  That 
is  the  delicate  essence  whereby  society  must  be  guided." 

•*Q.iiite  so."  said  Mrs.  Dennis,  with  an  afflicted  look ;  but  her 
relation  to  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  was  evidently  such,  that  had  the  former 
thought  nroper  to  say  Madagascar  was  situated  in  the  North  Pole, 
she  would  have  given  an  expressive  heave  of  her  shoulderSj  and 
said,  **  Quite  so." 

*•  And  this  is  society!"  I  thousrht,  as  they  moved  away, 
leavinsr  me  a  text  for  meditation.  I  rather  think  Uncle  Worth- 
in<?ton  was  not  «o  wronor  in  his  vigorous  reasons  for  refusinfif  to 
accompanv  us :  but  then  as  I  looked  around,  and  saw  several  good 
and  noble  faces,  like  my  aunt's  and  the  lady's  bv  my  side,  I 
knew  at  once  that  the  women  I  had  listened  to  were  only  the  inevit- 
able tares  which  force  their  way  into  every  field  of  life. 

My  reflections  were  cut  short,  and  my' heart  set  palpitating,  by 
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a  request  from  Mrs.  Baines,  with  Dolly,  music  in  hand,  to  enforce 
it,  asking  me  to  sing. 

I  looktsd  imploringly  at  Dolly  to  excuse  me,  for  I  had  never 
sung  before  a  crowd,  and  I  hardly  knew  how  I  should  control  the 
great  knocks  my  heart  was  giving,  which  would,  I  knew,  be  death 
to  iedl  parity  of  sound. 

••  Don't  be  stupid,"  said  Dolly,  peremptorily — ^"  you  mmt  sing ; 
it  is  80  babyish  to  make  a  fuss." 

"Oh,  do  favour  us,**  said  the  gentle  voice  of  the  lady  at  my 
side.  "  It  will  be  conferring  such  a  pleasure.  I  love  music  so 
much,  and  I  was  afraid  wo  were  not  goiui^  to  have  any." 

To  ku'jw  that  I  was  amusing  anyoue,  was  sufficient  inducemeut 
to  give  me  some  power  over  myself  to  conquer  my  uervousuess. 
I  had  a  great  love  for  my  art,  ani  uever  coiil  i  displiy  it  for  the 
sake  of  either  emulation  or  aamiratiou.  The  uio.uent  these 
profaning  elements  became  apparent  I  was  struck  dumb.  I 
judged  the  two  apart,  and  desired  that  in  my  song  the  individual 
should  be  forgotten  in  the  art,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  and 
composer  preserved  in  all  its  purity. 

I  rose,  therefore,  without  further  hesitation  and  followed  Dolly, 
who  spread  out  her  skirts,  as  she  took  her  seat  before  the  piano, 
with  an  advertising  air  that  was  most  amusing. 

"  Choose  me  something  I  shall  have  to  throw  all  my  heart  and 
soul  into,  to  keep  me  from  seeing  the  crowd.  Oh,  here,  tliis  is 
the  very  thing,"  I  whispered,  as  I  stopped  the  page  at  Shuberi's 
AdievLy  a  song  I  loved,  not  only  for  its  own  beautiful  sake,  but  for 
the  dearer  reminiscence  it  bore  of  my  poor  mother,  who  had 
often  sung  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  child.  The  melody  had  thus 
become  a  thought  that  I  always  associated  with  her,  as  we  learn 
to  connect  certain  melodies  with  people^  places,  and  things  grown 
dear  to  memory ;  and  now,  on  tbis  my  tirst  appearance  in  one  of 
the  world*8  gay  parties,  I  felt  as  if  1  should  like  to  be  withdrawn 
firoof  the  throng  in  spirit.  I  fancied  myself  back  again  in  our 
cottage  drawmg.room — a  little  child  once  more — standing  by  my 
motner's  side,  liviug  the  whole  scene  over  again  so  completely  that 
I  became  unconscious  of  the  present,  as  with  Heart  and  suui  1  iieid 
communion  with  the  past.  It  was  a  short  inoment  of  supreme 
enjoyment  I  haidly  thought  to  experience  in  such  a  scene.  I 
wuuJd  have  given  a  great  aeal  could  1  have  shut  my  eyes  and  gone 
away  without  seeing  a  soul — away  into  the  darkness  ot  life,  thus  to 
have  preserved  for  a  short  lime  .onger  tiiat  light  of  memory  which 
shone  like  the  alier-glow  ot  my  lost  childhood;  but  with  Dolly's 
nod  of  delighted  approval  at  having,  as  she  said,  **donc  her 
credit/'  all  my  sweet  delusion  i  van'  J.ie.l. 
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Amid  the  buzz  of  many  thanks  which  came  showering  down 
and  covered  me  with  confusion,  I  reached  my  old  corner. 

Never  as  long  as  I  live  can  I  forget  the  sight  that  met  me. 
My  seat  was  occupied  by  a  gentleman,  but  that  did  not  startle  me  ; 
it  was  the  face  of  the  occupant.  1  never  saw  such  concentrated 
suffering  in  any  human  face  before.  It  was  a  look  (Edipus  might 
have  worn  in  his  anguish.  I  was  so  struck  by  it  that  I  hesitated 
to  advance ;  but  the  lady  in  black  velvet  on  seeing  me  touched 
him  gently  and  broke  his  fit  of  abstraction  by  saying— 

^*  Adrian^  you  have  taken  Miss  Prior's  place  I  I  am  sure  we  are 
much  indebted  to  you,"  she  added,  speakmg  to  me. 

**  Oh,  pray  don't  disturb  him,'*  I  said.  "I  came  here  mechani- 
cally. 80  relieved  to  find  my  song  was  over;"  for  now  my  nervous- 
ness had  all  returned. 

The  gentleman,  however,  had  risen,  and  was  gone  before  I  had 
finished  speaking  ;  but  he  had  so  roused  my  interest  by  the  terrible 
expression  I  had  caught,  that  I  looked  for  him  in  the  crowd.  He  had 
gone  to  the  further  end  of  the  room — the  look  had  passed  away, 
and  he  was  standing  against  the  wall  as  if  taking  counsel  with 
himself.  He  was  a  tall,  delicate-looking  man,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  I  judged,  from  the  greyness  of  his  hair,  although  a  red-brown 
moustache  and  thin  figure  gave  him  a  younger  appearance. 

His  £eu)e,  when  relieved  of  tiie  pained  expression,  was  soft  and 
benign  in  the  extreme ;  the  features  classical,  with  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes,  that  would  have  been  worth  anything  to  a  woman.  His 
style  was  refined  in  every  particular,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  the  impression  he  made  upon  me  with  that  pro- 
duced  by  Colonel  Domville.  This  man  looked  so  thorough-bred 
by  the  side  of  the  other's  assumption  of  **  elegance"  that  it  rendered 
the  counterfeit  prominent  by  comparison. 

Feeling  that  some  apology  was  due  to  him,  turning  to  the 
lady  next  to  me,  I  said,  **I  am  so  very  sorry  to  have  disturbed 
that  gentleman." 

"  Don't  think  of  it ;  he  is  my  brother,  C!olonel  Stanhope,  there 
lore  I  know  I  may  say,  that  he  would  have  felt  sorry  to  keep  a 
young  lady  out  of  a  seat.  He  came  here  to  listen  to  your  song ,  he 
is  £0  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  oddly  enough,  you  happened 
to  sing  one  of  his  favourite  songs.  You  gave  us  both  great  pleasure." 

A  very  odd  sort  of  pleasure  to  have  produced  such  a  pained 
look,  I  thought.  However,  be  may  have  been  thinking  of  some  one 
else— he  seemed  absorbed  in  thought.  These,  then,  were  the  people 
Mr.  Addison  had  mentioned. 

Mibs  Stanhopo  and  I  then  entered  into  convcrsatiuu,  and  tl.o 
iD(juircd  if  Dolly  was  my  sister,  remarking  Low  handsome  ilic  ^vai?, 

**  yc£,  15  she  uotl  1  am  so  glad  ycu  admire  her." 
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'*  Who  could  help  doing  so  ?  And  is  the  gentleman  with  her  your 
uncle?" 

"  Oh,  no,  only  a  friend ;  Colonel  Domville,  who  knew  as  in 
India." 

At  this  moment  Colonel  Stanhope  joined  us ;  having  heard  the 
end  of  our  conversation,  he  remarked,  after  his  sister  had  introduced 
us,  '*  I  think  I  must  have  met  Colouel  Domville  in  India ;  your 
name  also,  Miss  Prior,  is  familiar  to  me.  I  met  your  father  and 
mother  long  agOj  I  think/' 

*' Indeed!"  I  exclaimed,  delighted  to  meet  anyone  who  had 
ever  known  my  mother ;  and  to  this  thought  I  impulsively  gave 
expression. 

He  did  not  reply,  but  stood  looking  in  a  wistful,  earnest 
manner  I  could  hardly  comprehend,  which  made  me  fear  that  I  had 
been  doubtful  in  my  manners,  and  over-confiding  to  a  stranger, 
who,  with  the  superior  knowledge  of  a  man  of  the  world,  was 
calling  me  a  simpleton.  And  yet  another  glance  at  his  face  assured 
me  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  Domville  stamp,  who  could  crush  all 
unsophisticatedness  with  a  supercilious  movement  of  his  eyebrows 
as  if  he  doubted  your  sanity,  making  one  for  ever  ashamed  of 
having  betrayed  the  least  bit  of  truth  and  nature. 

''You  are  the  very  man  I  want.  Colonel  Stanhope,"  said  Mrs. 
Baines,  coming  up  at  this  moment.  ''  Mrs.  St.  Vmcent  has  been 
so  cross  all  the  evening  ;  she  hates  me  when  my  parties  go  off  well, 
without  my  having  previously  consub.ed  and  told  Ler  who  v^ere 
coming ;  now  as  you  are  quite  the  grandest  man  among  us  to-night, 
will  you  oblige  me  by  taking  Mrs.  6t.  Ymcent  down  stairs  for  some 
refreshment*" 

'*  I  should  be  happy  to  do  so  were  I  not  already  engaged  for 
that  office,"  he  answered. 

'*  Tiresome  man !"  she  said  brightly  ;  "  I  doul  wonder  at  your 
getting  out  of  it.  It  is  useless  trying  to  make  you  agreeable  if 
you  won't  be  made  so ;"  and  she  tripped  off  in  search  of  another 
victim  to  propitiate  the  offended  goddess  of  Soutbport. 

"I  hope  you  will  let  me  take  you  downstairs?"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  she  was  gone. 

I  thanked  him,  but  would  have  preferred  his  selecting  my 
aunt  for  the  distinction. 

When  the  general  move  was  made  he  offered  me  his  arm ;  as 
my  hand  rested  on  it  I  could  feel  bow  violently  it  trembled,  and  I 
became  tnghtened,  especially  when  I  again  saw  the  troubled 
expression  coming  over  his  lace,  and  heard  him  murmur  almost 
inaudibly,  ''Oh,  God,  this  pain  1  how  am  I  to  bear  itl" 

*'  Dr.  Addison  bad  said  that  be  was  always  ill,  and  that  ac- 
counted for  all ;  he  must  be  enduring  great  physical  pain,  I  thought. 
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He  grew  calmer  after  a  little,  and  on  our  return  to  the  drawing- 
room  begged  to  be  introduced  to  my  aunt  and  sister  ;  I  also  heard 
him  claim  acquaintance  with  Colonel  Domville. 

**  Ab,  yes  ;  of  course,  you  were  in  the Dragoons,  stationed 

at—  (some  unpronounceable  place,  the  name  of  which  I  could  not 
catch)  when  my  regiment  was  there.  You  did  not  remain  very 
long,**  said  Colonel  Domville. 

**  No,  I  was  disabled  by  a  wound  I  got  out  bison-shooting,  and 
had  to  leave  the  service.     I  have  never  been  fit  for  much  since." 

They  did  not  remain  long  in  conversation  with  each  other,  for 
Colonel  Domville  drifted  after  my  sister,  and  Colonel  Stanhope 
took  a  seat  next  me,  and  began  saying  that  he  hoped  to  make  our 
further  acquaintance. 

I  was  delighted,  and  said  so,  which  pleased  him,  I  thought. 
Then  I  told  him  how  I  had  already  heard  of  him,  and  his  sister,  from 
Dr.  Addison. 

**  Yes,  a  very  good  young  fellow — I  like  him.  Do  you  know 
much  of  him?" 

**  Hardly  anything ;  but  we  hear  that  he  is  skilful  in  his  profes- 
sion.    My   inti'oduction  to  him  was  of  a  very  comical  nature;** 
I  then  detailed  the  circumstances.    Oh,  if  Dolly  had  only  heard  me  ! 
"  Do  you  go  about  to  these  odd  sort  of  places  alone?    Are  you 
not  too  young?** 

'' I  don't  think  that  I  feel  very  young;  besides,  I  want  to  go 

among  poor  people.     I  think  it  is  one's  duty  if  we  can *' 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?*' 

"  I  thmk  I  should  like  to  help  them  if  I  could,"  I  said,  blushing 
over  my  confession. 

**  Oh,  a  district  visitor,  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  answered 
in  an  off.hand  manner. 

**  Well,  hardly  that,  if  you  mean  invading  poor  people's  houses 
to  leave  a  tract,  f  don*t  think  that  sort  of  visiting  does  much 
good — certainly  not  the  highest." 

''You  arc  ambitious,  I  see;  do  you  ever  expect  to  lind  the 
highest  good  in  tbis  world.'* 

' '  There  ia  a  certain  ideal  ul  good  we  ought  to  strive  for,  I 
think.  We  should  never  rest  content  short  of  the  best  that  we  can 
attain." 

**  Life  is  so  very  full  of  promise  at  your  age  1  God  grant  you 
may  realise  your  high  ideals,**  he  said,  with  a  profound  sigh—**  I 
never  did,  though  I  had  dreams  once  as  you  have ;  but  destiny 
shaped  my  life  and  then  left  me  a  wreck.  It  might  do  the  same 
for  you.* 

*'  But  good  can  never  be  wrecked,**  I  urged.*' 

*'  I  Si'y  of  ^'ood.  a-;;  m  ii3  ouve   said  ef  truth  .M^bal  ii.  it  ?    Kr 
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in  life  I  see  much  called  good  that  is  just  the  reverse,  and  much 
called  bad  that  is  so  only  in  name ;  but  these  are  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  we  each  must  live  to  find  for  ourselves." 

**  Mary^dear,  we  are  going/'  said  my  aunt.  Colonel  Stanhope 
followed  us  downstairs,  and,  to  my  surprise,  as  he  was  saying  good- 
bye, he  shook  hands  with  me  kindly,  and  sending  conventionality 
to  the  winds,  whispered,  **  God  bless  you  !" 

I  felt  rather  dazed  during  our  drive  home.  Kind,  geutle  words 
have  ever  been  sacred  to  me,  and  I  treasured  these  in  silence 
wliich  Dolly  strove  to  dissipate  with  her  usual  lively  rattle,  as  she 
began — 

•*  I  declare.  Aunt  Jane,  we  must  keep  Mim  at  home.  No  one 
has  the  least  chance  with  her.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
determined  as  the  way  that  melancholy-looking  Colonel  followed 
her  about  V 

**  What  would  you  do  if  you  couldu't  pay  tithes  to  nonsense?*' 
I  said  crossly,  for  I  had  been  in  an  upper  air,  and  was  angry  at  her 
pulling  me  down  to  common  earth.  '*  I  think  Colonel  Stanhope 
a  very  kind  old  man."  And  indeed,  that  is  how  I  ever  regarded  him. 

**Do  you  hear  her.  Aunt  Jane,  calling  him  an  old  man? 
Why  he  is  not  a  bit  older  than  Colonel  Domville." 

"  And  what  is  Colonel  Domville  but  an  old  man  ?"  I  retorted. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  so !  He  is  much  better  than  a  young  man,  at 
any  rate.  I  can't  bear  young  men.  I  think  Colonel  Domville 
just  at  the  right  age  to  make  his  attentions  worth  havin;^^" 

"  Is  Colonel  Domville  to  be  the  *  grandfather/  then,  Dolly  ?  I 
hope  not,  for  I  don't  like  him,"  I  said  when  we  were  alone  together 
in  our  room. 

•*  Don't  say  so,  Mim,"  6he  cried,  in  a  disappointed  voice.  **  I 
think  he  is  just  the  sort  of  man  one  could  walk  into  a  room  with, 
and  feel  proud  to  say  you  belonged  to." 

**  What  an  idea!  Why,  Dolly,  life  isn't  .spent  walkin^'iulo 
rooms  in  full  dress,"  I  exclaimed. 

•'I don't  know  about  that;  I  think  the  better  part  of  it  is. 
Everything  converges  to  that  one  point.  It  is  what  people  scheme 
and  contrive,  and  sell  their  souls  for,  in  all  grades  of  society.  Take 
some  of  those  people  we  saw  to-night, — that  Mrs.  St.  Vincent,  for 
instance.  Is  there  any  conceivable  meanness  she  would  not 
commit  if  only  phe  might  thereby  wind  her  way  into  the  drawing. 
room  of  a  Countess  or  a  Duchess.  So,  you  see,  it  is  a  great  pomt 
in  life ;  and  as  long  as  people  are  in  the  world  they  must  conform 
lo  its  customs." 

"  Bow  down  to  its  imagon,  you  moan,"  I  interrupted. 

*•  Well,  yes ;  if  you  mubt  go  to  King  Nebuchadnezzar  for  a 
amile;  and  ycu  will  all jw  that  it  2:  p!e?':C\nter,  and  quite  justifi- 
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able  on  the  whole,  seeing  that  these  are  not  the  days  of  nxiraclesy" 
she  said,  as  she  went  on  her  kness  before  her  'pri^  a  dieu^  as  was  her 
nightly  and  morning  custom.  My  thoughts  meanwhile,  returned 
to  Colonel  Stanhope's  sad  face  and  still  sadder  I'emark  :  *'  Destiny 
shaped  my  life  and  left  me  a  wreck." 

Are  we,  then,  so  powerless  ?  Can  fate  blight  us  without  our 
will  ?    Questions^  the  answers  to  which  I  had  yet  to  learn. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear. 

Measure  Jor  Measure. 

A  MONTH  had  passed  since  the  evening  of  Mrs.  Baines's  At 
Home.  Owing  to  Dolly's  successful  ddbfit,  and  the  sensation 
she  then  created,  we  were  soon  launched  upon  the  waters  of 
Southport  society. 

Colonel  Domville  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  her; 
both  Aunt  Jane  and  I  regarded  them  as  tending  to  but  one  con- 
clusion, and  we  looked— at  least  I  did — painfully  towards  the 
future. 

He  frequently  spent  the  evening  with  us  ;  but  we  had,  as  yet, 
never  invited  him  formally  to  dinner. 

**  The  fact  is,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  '*  I  am  afraid  that  our  house- 
keeping would  not  be  good  enough  for  him,  and  your  uncle  is  so  odd, 
ho  won't  make  any  change,  for  bethinks  that  what  is  good  enough 
for  him  ought  to  satisfy  his  guests ;  which  is  absurd,  of  course,  for 
every  one  does  not  like  dining  early,  and " 

Here  Dolly  burst  out  laughing.  "Oh,  for  pity  sake.  Aunt 
Jane,  spare  us  a  repetition  of  the  knife-and-fork  and  plain-fare 
style  of  invitation.  That  docs  all  very  well  for  Mim's  medical  man, 
but  I  can  fancy  Colonel  Domville's  well-bred  stare  if  we  sot  him 
down  to  such  a  meal.  Oh,  no,  if  we  ask  Colonel  Domville  to 
dinner  we  must  give  a  dinner-party." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt  dubiously.  **I  hope  your 
uucle  will  be  reasonable;  I  really  feel  that  it  is  high  time  we 
returned  some  of  these  entertainments.  What  do  you  say  to  an 
At  Home  ;  they  are  so  very  much  less  trouble." 

"  I  think  the  least  we  ought  to  do  would  be  to  ask  Colonel 
Domville  to  dinner.  It  seems  so  odd,  when  a  man  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  come  all  the  way  from  India  to  see  us,  that  the  only 
hospitality  we  offer  him  is  a  cup  of  tea !" 

**  My  love,  that  is  not  the  way  to  put  it,"  said  my  aunt ;  "  we 
should  have  been  very  glad  to  -sec  him  every  d^y  to  dinner,  were 
he  net  so  oppreseively  grand.    I  feel  as  if  our  ordiijary  table,  ^rith 
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only  a  maid  servant  to  hand  his  plate,  would  be  so  terribly  out  of 
kecf^ing  with  his  magnificence.  It  it  very  tiresome  when  people 
are  such  Uiat  you  are  afraid  to  break  bread  with  them  iu  a  simple 
fiasbion,  except  in  a  church.  Ah,  dear,  what  nonsense  it  all  is  to 
be  80  grand  I" 

I  doubted  if  CoIoDel  Domville  was  the  man  to  break  bread  even 
there  with  his  fellow-creatures  promiscuously. 

"  Well,  Aunt  Jane,  what  is  to  be  the  decision  ?  for  I  inuhl  ircL 
ready  to  go  out,"  said  Dolly. 

**  I  must  only  introduce  the  topic  as  skilfully  as  I  can  at  break- 
fast to-morrow,  and  hear  what  your  uncle  has  to  say.  Indeed,  I 
think  you  are  right.  The  Stanhopes  ought  to  be  iuvited,  tliey 
have  been  so  kind,  calling  every  afternoon  to  take  ouc  of  us  for  a 
drive;  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Baines's.  Oh,  ye?,  we  must 
give  a  dinner-party  ;  but  your  uncle,  he  is  a  great  ob>-ti«cIe  to  our 
having  anything  of  the  kind — he  so  hates  it." 

**  If  he  refuses  I  must  only  tell  Colonel  Domville  the  tvuih :  thai 
we  are  unable  to  show  him  any  attention,  owing  to  our  eccentric 
relative  who  has  a  mania  for  plain  fare  and  common  people," 
said  Dolly,  much  put  out. 

Bemembering  that  a  hungry  man  is  an  angry  man,  my  aunt 
waited  until  breakfast  was  nearly  over  the  next  morning  before 
remarking  quietly-— 

**I  think,  Medora,  that  we  had  better  order  the  dinner  from 
Wilkiniy  the  confectioner.  Mrs.  Baines  telhj  me  lie  always 
supplies  her  parties,  even  to  sending  the  waiters.'' 

"  "What  is  that  for  ?"  inquu'ed  my  uncle,  bristling  up* 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  dinner-party,''  said  my  aunt,  who 
spoke  as  if  the  invitations  had  been  issued.  Colonel  Domville,  the 
Stanhopes,  and  the  Baines." 

**  And,  pray,  won't  the  dinner  we  sit  down  to  bo  gon<1  enough 
for  them  if  you  only  increase  the  quantity  V  said  mv  uncle, 
sarcastically. 

"Hardly,"  said  Dolly,  with  a  look  of  inellable  didaiu. 

*'  In  what  way,  may  I  ask  ?"  he  inquired,  in  the  coldest  manner. 

"  Colonel  Domville  is  accustomed  to  everything  iu  gooil  style,' 
she  replied,  warming  up;   "and  I  question  the  compliment  of 
asking  a  man  to  leave  his  own  good  dinner,  unless  we  can  oiler  him 
one  equally  good  to  replace  it.'' 

'•There  is  reason  in  what  you  say,  where  it  is  applicable," 
said  my  uncle,  in  a  determined  tone ;  "  but  we  have  not  the  mean;; 
to  live  in  style,  as  you  call  it,  if  Colonel  Domville  has  ;  nor  can  ^vc 
afford  to  keep  footmen,  thank  God,  and  I'll  be  shot  if  I  allow  any 
wake-belief  of  the  kind.    If  a  man  calls  himself  my  liieud.and 
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wants  my  society  he  is  welcome  to  it,  and  111  do  my  best  to  show 
him  that  I  value  his  good  feeling  for  me ;  but  if  he  can't  be  enter- 
tained without  the  society  of  a  couple  of  hired  footmen  and  a  confec- 
tioner's  cook,  then  he  had  better  only  go  where  he  can  get  them,  for 
he  shan't  come  here.  I  have  lived  longer  in  the  world  than  you,  my 
dear  young  lady,  so  let  me  give  you  one  bit  of  wisdom  I  have  learnt 
in  my  travels,  and  that  is,  that  the  homeliness  of  poverty  shames 
the  vul<:i;arity  of  pretention.  I  defy  you  to  get  much  style  out  of  the 
income  of  a  plain  old  sailor  living  on  a  government  pension,  and  I 
don't  want  to  pretend  to  anything  beyond  what  I  actually  possess. 
Ask  your  friends  and  welcome,  but  to  my  style  of  living ;  and  if 
tLey  are  worth  knowing  they  will  accept  our  hospitality  as  frankly 
"as  it  is  oflered,  and  we  shall  be  jolly  enough  ;  if  not  we  are  better 
without  them.  Every  nation,  my  dear  young  lady,  has  learnt  the 
secret  ot  true  hospitality  but  the  English ;  for  all  an  Englishman 
thinks  of  is  what  he  shall  give  his  friends  to  eat,  and  the  entertain- 
ment in  consequence  is  as  cumbrous  as  the  food.  So  much  is 
spent  on  it  that  he  is  forced  to  keep  his  doors  clused  a  length  of 
time  proportionate  with  the  bdl  of  fare ;  while  a  foreigner  will  see 
his  friends  all  the  year  round  for  what  it  costs  an  Englishman  to 
give  one  of  his  outrageously  heavy  feeds." 

I  thought  Dolly  was  going  to  break  down  as  she  looked  at  my 
aunt  in  despair  during  my  uncle's  oration. 

"  I  think  you  are  pushing  your  hobbies  and  theories  too  far," 
said  my  aunt;  '*  at  any  rate,  since  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
English^  we  must  conform  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  our  nation ; 
and  in  this  instance  I  mean  to  carry  my  point,  and  do  as  1  like." 

**  What !  the  first  lieutenant  going  to  mutiny  ?"  said  my  uncle, 
good  humouredly ;  "this  is  something  quite  new.  I  see  I  must  go 
ashore,  if  you  are  going  to  take  command  of  the  ship." 

**  Consider  me  the  Admiral,  and  that  you  are  only  under 
orders,"  said  my  aunt,  smiling.  "That  is  a  wife's  true  position 
in  her  house." 

**  I  see  I  must  be  oflf,"  said  my  uncle,  rising.  "  When  a  man's 
own  wife  turns  against  him  there  is  an  end  of  everything.  Ah, 
men  are  great  fools  to  marry  I  They  clip  their  wings  with  a 
vengeance  when  they  play  that  little  game."  And  with  that  he 
saluted  my  aunt  and  left  us. 

"  *  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  "  said  Aunt  Jane,  looking  pleased. 
**  I  never  thought  he  would  have  given  in  so  easily,  except  that 
men  require  a  little  determination  now  and  then,  otherwise  they 
are  apt  to  carry  things  with  too  high  a  hand.  Now.  girls,  settle  who 
you  are  going  to  ask." 

Colonel  Domville,  ui  cjuiae,"    ai-J  Dolly,  ^^ith  interest,  count- 


ing  on  her  fingers—*'  that  makes  one,  and  there's  Mim's  interesting 
joung  doctor." 

•'  For  pity  sake,  why  will  you  label  him  mine?  He  is  just  as 
much  jours/'  I  interrupted. 

**And  Mim's  still  more  interesting  Colonel,"  she  continued, 
giving  me  a  smile ;  **  and  his  sister — that  makes  four ;  Mr.  and 
Mr*.  Baines  six  ;  our  four  selves  ten.  Quite  enough;  we  shall  just 
be  a  very  cosy,  pleasant  party." 

*'  What  do  you  say  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  our  neighbours  ? 
She  has  been  very  kind  to  Mary.  I  think  I  should  like  to  ask 
them,"  said  my  aunt — they  make  the  dozen." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  Dolly,  discontentedly,  not  wishing 
exactly  to  sav  no.  "They  are  not  in  society  here :  she  u  the  daughter 
of  a  retired  tradesman,  and  he  is  Heaven  knows  who !  His  father 
left  him  money  enough  to  idle  upon,  so  he  makes  out  that  he  is  a  fine 
gentleman — at  least,  so  Mrs.  Baines  says.  She  does  not  visit  them." 
"  She  might  then,  I  think,"  said  my  aunt,  **  for  a  clergyman's 
wife  should  not.  be  above  visitingr  any  one ;  and  I  am  sure  I  see  no 
objection  to  Mrs.  Freeman.  She  is  as  lady-like  as  any  one  I  meet ; 
but  of  course,  if  you  think  Mrs.  Baines  would  object  to  meet  her, 
we  won't  ask  her." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  she  would  care  to  meet  them,  as  Mrs. 
Baines — who  is  of  a  very  good  family  —justly  remarks  :  *  trade  is 
only  endurable  when  exceedingly  well  gilt/  and  the  Freemans 
haven't  money  enou^li  to  reofler  people  blind  to  their  extraction. 
Mrs.  Baines  was  astonished  to  hear  that  they  had  called  on  us  ;  but 
there  is  no  keeping  some  people  in  their  places  in  this  world, *'  said 
Dolly. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  Mrs.  Baines  will  have  the  best  society  in 
heaven,"  I  remarked;  **I  really  don't  know  how  some  women 
will  get  on  there  if  they  don't." 

'*  Dear  Mim,  you  are  very  profane  !"  cried  Dolly,  reprovingly. 
"But  none  the  les^  true,"  I  retorted;  for  Dolly's  tendencies 
had  not  improved  under  Colonul  Domville's  influence,  and  I  wa^ 
glad  to  deal  them  a  blow  sometimes.  It  seemed  to  mo  so  monstrous 
that  Mrs.  Freeman  should  not  be  asked  to  meet  Mrs.  Baines, 
because,  forsooth,  her  father  had  earned  his  money  in  trade  I  If  he 
had  robbed  or  swindled,  I  could  have  understood  Mrs.  Baines's 
anxiety  to  follow  the  injunction  of  the  Church  and  separate  herself 
from  sinners ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  saw  not  a  shadow  of  justification  for 
her  considerinff  Mrs.  Freoman  unfit  to  sit  at  table  with  her. 

No  wopder  many  of  us  cry,  when  we  see  the  sandy  foundations 
upon  which  all  sorietv  is  basorl,  for  the  day  when  "  Thy  kingdom 
come  "  shall  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  loncring.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  help  on  that  day,  by  protesting  agninst  the  fallacy  of  calling  that 
wckij  good  which  is  ruled  by  such  unjust  principles  ? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  In  an  arirstocra'ioU  country  like  EuojLiud,  not  trial  by  jury,  but  the  dinner 
is  the  capital  institution.  It  is  the  mode  of  doing  honour  to  a  stranger  to 
invite  liiiii  to  oat— and  has  been  for  many  hundred  years.  'And  they 
th'uk/ says  the  Venetian  traveller  of  1500. 'no  greater  honour  can  be 
conferred  or  received,  than  to  invite  others  to  eat  with  them,  or  to  be 
invited  themselves ;  and  they  would  sooner  give  live  or  six  ducats  to  pro- 
vide an  ontcrtainrarnt  for  a  person,  than  a  groat  to  assist  him  in  any 
distret:.  '  Emcrcon  on  English  Manncrz. 

Our  diirner  party  being  a  settled  thing— our  friends  having 
accepted — the  only  remaining  anxiety  was,  how  Uncle  Worthing- 
ton  would  act.  Would  he  absent  himself  entirely  ?  It  was  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  And  if  ho  did  appear,  would  it  be 
to  disgrace  us  all  by  some  outrageous  costume,  now  that  the  necessity 
fur  an  official  unifoim  had  ceased.  He  was  so  disa^eeably  sturdy 
on  the  point  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  enjoy  himself  after  his 
own  fashion,  that  not  even  my  aunt  was  quite  sure  of  him. 

lie  was  magnanimous  to  our  weaknesses,  however ;  for,  to  my 
amusement,  as  I  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room  on  the  evening 
of  our  pnrty  I  heard  the  door  open  cautiously,  and  saw  him  put  his 
head  round  the  corner.  I  trembled  at  first,  not  knowing  what  ec- 
centric apparition  might  follow  the  head.  But  soon  an  ordinary 
Englisl.man  appcarcJ,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind. 

'*  W  ill  I  do,  Maiy  V  he  asked,  looking  (|uite ashamed  at  having 
lowered  iLc  ila-'  uf  his  piiaciplc.-'. 

I  rewarded  him  by  the  prultiei-t  llower  I  could  lind,  which  I 
piuned  int:>  his  button-hole. 

Dolh',  Oil  entering,  was  so  pletised  at  the  transformation  that 
she  made  him  a  low  curtsey,  saying;  **Je  vous  fais  mes  compli- 
ments.** 

"  Is  she  making  fun  of  me  ?*'  ho  inquired,  in  a  good-humoured 
tone  of  distress ;  for  French  was  a  dead  language  that  he  had  loft 
long  ap:o  in  the  Babel  of  the  schoolroom. 

*'  Indeed  I  am  not,**  said  Dolly;  *' I  am  too  agreeably  sur- 
prised. I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  addressing  you  as  my  uncle 
this  eveuin;^.** 

"  I*ll  be  hanged  if  I  ever  sing  *  Rule,  Britannia  !*  any  more,"  he 
cried.  '*  It  says  '  Britons  never  shall  bo  slaves  !*  and  if  I  am  not  as 
big  a  slave  thi",  moment  as  any  in  Africa,  I  don't  know  who  is. 
From  now  until  twelve  o'clock  to-night  here  I  am,  a  prisoner, 
tricked  out  in  these  confounded  clothe.-?,  with  a  parson's — or,  rather, 
a  waitor'ji — tie  round  my  throat,  a  flower  in  my  button-holo,  that 
would  far  rather  be  blooming  in  the  garden  ;  and  when  I  sit  down 
to  my  own  table  I  f?hall  have  a  couple  of  hired  flunkeys  inviting 
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me  to  eat  my  own  disner,  and  giving  a  professional  sniff  at  my 
wines  to  see  if  they  are  worth  drinking  ;  and  the  wife  of  my  bosom 
across  the  table  keeping  her  eye  upon  me  to  see  if  I  am  conducting 
myself  to  her  satisfaction  ;  and  my  splendacious  niece,  Miss 
Medora 

"  That  is  right,  be  sure  you  don't  call  me  Dolly  before  our 
guests,"  said  Dolly. 

*'  By  the  way,  Jane,  is  that  nice  little  woman  next  door  com- 
ing?" he  said,  abruptly. 

"No,  my  dear." 

''  Why  not  ?  I  met  her  this  afternoon,  and  said  I  hoped  wo 
Fhould  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  this  evening." 

"  Dear !  how  provoking  I  I  wish  you  hadn't,*'  said  my  aimt ; 
*'  the  Baines's  are  coming — don't  you  know  ?" 

*<  And  then  1" 

**  They  are  not  in  the  same  set,  don't  you  see." 

"  From  all  the  deceits  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us!"  groaned  my  uncle. 

'*  Please,  dear,  do  defer  your  mnralising  until  our  dinner  party 
is  over.  I  know  when  you  once  get  into  one  of  these  veins  there  is 
no  pleasing  you  all  the  evening,  and  I  want  you  to  be  particularly 
agreeable  just  now." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Colonel  Domville,  who 
was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  seemed  to  cast  a  wet  blanket  over  us 
all. 

I  instantly  felt  that  our  rooms  had  grown  small  and  shabby, 
and  that  a  palace  alone  was  worthy  of  his  ultra  magnificence  and 
superciliouR  air.     As  Annt  Jane  had  said,  he  was  "  oppressive." 

It  was  mv  uncle's  first  introduction,  as  he  had  studiously 
avoided  him  hitherto,  and  I  expected  every  moment  to  hear  him 
explode  with  an  emphatic  "  Confound  the  fellow !" 

One  of  Colonel  Domville' s  remarks  was  not  reassuring,  as  ho 
said  languidly  :  "  I  am  growing  quite  weary  of  the  barbarities  of 
English  life." 

"  Why,  sir,  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
England  as  the  home  of  civilisation,"  said  my  uncle,  in  a  most 
pompous  manner. 

'•  Possibly ;  but,  really,  I  find  every  one  I  meet  so  unintormed. 
I  came  home  from  In<Iia  prepared  to  be  so  very  much  behind  the 
age  in  ideas — quito  rusty,  in  fact — but  I  find  it  is  just  the  reverse." 

"  A  consolation  to  yourf^olf,  no  doubt,  sir,"  said  my  uncle,  with 
the  bluntness  of  a  Dr.  Johnson  ;  there  was  something  so  menacing 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  **  sir  "  tbat  we  all  grew  nervous,  until 
Dolly  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  remark  that  set  Colonel  Domville 
off  difoornnng  on  politics. 
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He  was  not  really  a  learned  man,  but  he  liked  to  pass  fur  one, 
by  boring  everybody  with  his  views,  ideas,  and  quotations.  Poor 
Dolly  !  he  quite  dazzled  her ;  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  read  the 
Times'  leaders  each  day  that  he  might  find  her  up  to  the  mark, 
which  he  eventually  did. 

Our  party  was  a  friendly  and  pleasant  one,  as  we  were  all  well 
acquainted  by  tliis  time. 

Mr.  Addison,  seeing  me  smile  once  or  twice  at  my  uncle  during 
dinner,  asked  me  the  cause  of  my  amusement. 

**  I  am  amused  to  see  how  thoroughly  he  is  enjoying  himself, 
notwithstanding  his  protests  against  society  generally,  and  dinner 
parties  in  particular ;  but,  oh,  my  poor  little  flower,  how  he  has 
crushed  it,  when  I  did  my  best  to  beautify  him.** 

"  What  a  happy  man  to  be  so  well  looked  after ;  I  should  have 
appreciated  the  care  much  better.  But  I  have  no  one  to  supply  me 
with  these  little  attentions,  and  I  am  too  hard  worked  to  look 
after  them  myself.  Work  is  a  very  stern  fact,  especially  such 
work  as  mine,  is  it  not.  Miss  Mary  ?*' 

*'  But  it  is  very  noble  sort  of  work.  I  have  often  thought  how 
real  life  must  be  to  you  ;  you  see  so  much  of  its  sadness.  You 
deserve  that  others  should  supply  you  with  the  brightness  and  the 
flowers." 

**The  brightness  and  the  flowers  are  not  for  me,**  he  said, 
sadly. 

"  A  mournful  reminiscence,"  I  thought,  and  I  felt  sorry  that  I 
had  stupidly  said  the  wrong  thing.  I  turned  the  conversation  by 
remarking  hov/  much  1  liked  the  Stanhopes.  *'  I  think  I  grew  in- 
terested in  them  from  your  description/*  I  continued;  **and  this 
was  enhanced  by  finding  that  Colonel  Stanhope  had  known  my 
father  and  mother  slightly,  when  they  were  alive." 

**  How  singular.      He  is  a  very  amiable  man,  is  he  not  1'* 

*'  1  like  hini  immensely!"  I  replied,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Dangerously  expressive,"  snid  Mr.  Addison,  with  a  smile. 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?"  he  asked,  slowly,  looking  earnestly  out 
of  his  large,  true  eye3. 

'*  Am  I  to  consider  myself  in  the  witness-box  or  the  confes- 
sional?"  I  answered,  in  an  offended  tx^no,  *'as  the  inquisitor  in 
either  case  is  a  trifle  overbold,  I  think.*' 

"  Don't  be  cruel,  and  say  cutting  things,"  he  said,  in  a  soft, 
disarming  tone.  *' You  spoke  so  kindly  just  now  about  my  over-* 
worked  life,  that  1  am  sure  you  would  not  like  to  lay  upon  me  the 
additional  burden  of  having  oSended  you." 

I  was  penitent  at  once,  and  told  Lim  so.     A  little  smile  on  either 
side  sealed  the  matter,  and  I  was  free  to  watch  my  neighbours. 
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My  uncle  was  showing  that  society  could  influence  him  into 
being  most  agreeable,  for  he 'was  all  attention  to  pretty  Mrs.  Baines. 

Colonel  Domville  was  evidently  nearing  a  crisis,  for  Dolly 
looked  decidedly  confused  once  or  twice.  It  pained  me,  as  I 
watched,  to  think  that  she  would  marry  the  artificial  man  of  the 
world  at  her  side ;  for  T  knew,  as  surely  as  the  sun  would  rise,  that 
sach  would  be  her  fate.  She  had  such  a  craze  about  position,  and 
wealth,  and  being  sought  by  good  society,  as  a  woman  of  her 
beauty  had  every  chance  of  being,  that  she  would  value,  above  all 
others  the  man  who  could  offer  her  these  advantages;  and  there  ho 
was  at  her  side,  thinking,  no  doubt,  how  well  she  would  grace  the 
head  of  his  table. 

"Do  sing  something  to  show  off  your  voice,"  said  Dolly  to  me, 
when  we  were  in  the  drawing-room;  ** don't  sing  any  of  those 
stupid  little  quiet  songs." 

**  If  you  talk  of  showing  off  I  shall  choke,"  I  cried.  **  I  should 
be  for  ever  anticipating;  every  difficult  passage  before  I  came  to  it, 
wondering  how  I  was  to  get  through  it.  You  know  I  have  told 
you  my  ideas  about  singing, — it  requires  intellect,  heart,  and  voice 
to  produce  a  true  singer ;  the  mmd  must  therefore  be  concentrated 
on  the  subject,  and  the  singer  must  be  lost  in  the  song."  , 

**  I  wish  you  would  learn  common  sense,  Mim;  you  are  for 
ever  theorising  or  idealising,  or  some  nonsense  or  another,  all  day 
long.  How  do  you  expect  to  rub  through  the  world  with  all  these 
fine  sentimentalities  attached  to  you  like  so  many  brambles,  catch. 
ing  in  everything?  I  tell  you  what  will  be  the  end  of  you.  You 
will  be  like  the  man  in  the  parable  who  fell  among  thieves  ;  you 
will  awake  some  fine  morning  and  find  yourself  robbed  and 
wounded." 

**  Very  likely,"  I  answered,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  is  it  not  better  in 
tiie  long-run  to  be  the  unfortunate  man  than  one  of  the  thieves  ? 
And  you  forget,  he  had  a  grand  antidote  in  the  Good  Samaritan. 
It  is  often  worth  being  wounded  to  fall  in  with  a  good  Samaritan,  it 
restores  one's  faith  in  one's  kind,  which  we  might  otherwise  fancy 
was  made  up  of  only  thieves,  Levites,  and  priests." 

"  I  low  you  spenk  !  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  she  cried,  reprov- 
iojly,  as  i^^he  opened,  ilie  piano  in  readiness. 

'•  'Jhe  Fimile  was  your  own,  my  dear;  and  the  quotation  hardly 
needs  an  apoloi^y." 

My  uncle's  hearty  laugh  coming  up  stairs,  as  the  gentlemen 
returned  from  the  dining-room,  showed  that  his  dinner  had  not 
altogether  so  disagreed  with  his  digestion,  or  principles  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

Being  quite  at  home  with  my  audience,  I  was  able  to  meet 
Dolly's  wishes  and  ''show  off,"  when  invited  to  sing. 

L 
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When  my  song  was  over,  Mr.  Addison,  who  had  turned  over  my 
leaves  with  unusual  correctness,  thanked  me  so  warmly  that  I 
taxed  him  with  being  a  musician,  and  asked  him  to  sing. 

**  Well,  if  you  won't  be  critical  to  my  want  of  practice,  I  don't 
mind  trying ;  but  I  will  accompany  myself." 

He  sat  down  like  most  gentlemen — who  never  look  well,  it  must 
be  owned,  on  a  piano  stool — and  sang  II  mio  tesoro^  in  the  most 
finished  manner.  He  had  a  robust  tenor  voice  of  exquisite  quality. 
I  don't  know  what  others  thought,  but  I  was  so  delighted  that  I 
exclaimed,  "  I  don't  believo  that  you  are  a  doctor.  You  are 
Signor  Somebody  from  the  Italian  Opera,  and  with  your  talent, 
and  artistic  feeling  you  ought  to  be  there  now  instead  of  here." 

**  So  you  think  singing  to  people  just  as  good  as  curing  them, 
do  you  1" 

**  Indeed,  yes — I  believe  in  the  medicine  of  a  little  happiness'— 
and  to  hear  you  sing  would  make  any  one  happy." 

**  What  pretty  compliments  you  pay !"  he  said,  with  a  pleased 
look. 

"  I  don't  call  expressing  the  truth  a  compliment,  it  is  only 
appreciation ;  and  surely  it  is  churlish  and  ungrateful  not  to  give 
words  to  our  thankfulness  when  we  meet  with  any  unexpected 
blessing.  But  why  on  earth  did  you  not  become  a  singer — ^you 
might  have  made  your  fortune  ?" 

"  I  was  very  nearly  doing  so  until  I  remembered  how  much  music 
is  debased  by  competition  and  trade,  until  one's  genius  and  voice 
no  longer  represent  celestial  gifts,  but  marketable  articles,  out  of 
which  the  trader  who  buys  them  reaps  the  larger  gain  very  often. 
That  is  why  I  chose  curing  to  singing." 
'•  Where  did  you  study  1" 

"  In  Italy,  during  my  poor  father's  lifetime.  I  had  a  craze  for 
the  opera  then,  I  hardly  ever  sing  now.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  done  so — out  of  my  own  house— since  I  came  to  Southport." 
"  But  it  will  not  be  the  last,  I  hope — ^you  must  not  hide  any. 
thing  so  good  under  a  bushel ;  it  would  be  selfish  in  you  to  do  so. 
I  shall  impose  on  your  good  nature  at  once  by  asking  you  to  sing  a 
duet  with  me." 

**  As  many  as  you  please/'  and  we  began  singing  one  duet  after 
another,  oblivious  of  the  company  present,  who  were  severally 
engaged  playing  whist  and  talking. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Addison,  I  am  going  to  extract  a  promise  from  you 
—you  must  come  whenever  you  can  and  spend  the  evening  with 
us,  and  practice." 

But  he  only  shook  his  bead  and  smiled  doubtfully. 
**Why  noti"   I  bquired  with  astonishment.    "You  doo't 
think  it  wrong  surely  1" 
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"  Wrong !  What  an  idea  !  nothing  so  beautiful  as  music  could 
ever  be  wrong  in  any  form,  except  when  a  man  feels  it  may  become 
too  dangerous  a  luxury,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "  I  must  postpone 
practising  until  I  have  earned  a  right  to  think  of  the  brightness 
and  flowers  we  spoke  of  at  dinner,  which  are  not  for  me  as  yet." 

*•  How  tiresome !  I  wish  your  *  yet*  would  make  haste  and  come 
then,"  I  answered^  thinking  only  of  the  duets.  * 

"So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart,*'  he  returned,  warmly. 

I  thought  afterwards  what  a  stupid  speech  I  had  made,  an4 
hoped  that  be  would  not  misunderstand  me  ;  but  I  took  comfort  in 
thinking  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  class  of  men  who  for  ever  find 
some  double  meaniug  under  the  simplest  expression,  and  that  one 
always  flattering  to  their  vanity,  or  to  the  detriment  of  the  woman 
who  makes  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"Sib  Charles.— '  And  bow  did  he  behave,  madam?' 

"  Miss  Hardcastle. — '  As  most  professed  admirers  do.  Said  some  civil  things 
of  my  face ;  talked  much  of  bis  want  of  merit  and  the  greatness  of  mine ; 
mentioned  his  hearf,  gave  a  short  tragedy  speech,  and  ended  with  pre- 
tended rapture.' "  SJie  Stoopa  to  Conquer, 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone  once  more  in  our  room,  I  noticed  that 
Dolly  was  silent  and  abstracted.  On  other  occasions  we  usually 
discussed  the  events  of  the  evening,  but  to-night  she  sat  absorbed. 

"  What  is  it,  dear?"  I  whispered,  as  I  knelt  beside  her.  *'  You 
are  fretting  about  something— don't  keep  it  from  me." 

Her  head  sunk  on  my  shoulder  as  I  spoke,  and  she  cried 
passionately,  while  I  wait^  until  her  tears  were  exhausted. 

"  I  know  I  am  very  stupid  to  cry,  but  I  can't  help  it,"  she 
sobbed.  **  Mim,  dear,  I  have  promised  to  marry  Colonel  Domville ! 
.  I  should  have  been  dreadfully  disappointed  if  had  not  asked  me, 
and  now  that  he  has  done  so  I  feel  miserable." 

"You  have  been  over- wrought,  dear;  you  will  be  better 
to-morrow.  But  how  splendidly  he  must  have  asked  you,  to 
hiive  dune  so  before  a  room  full  of  people,  none  of  us  in  the 
least  su- peeling  that  wo  were  in  the  vicinity  of  anything  so 
r  niantio  !** 

••It  was  while  you  were  singing  those  duets  with  Mr.  Addison 
t^at  he  asked  me.  He  said  he  hoped  that  I  would  not  consider  him 
premature  in  speaking  thus  soon ;  but  as  he  was  leaving  Southport 
in  a  few  days  to  spend  several  months  at  some  German  baths,  to 
recruit  Lis  health  after  coming  from  India,  he  wished  to  learn 
my  decu-ion  before  he  left.  If  I  consented,  he  would  return  in  the 
epring  and  be  maj*rl«d.    Of  course  I  consented^  as  he  called  it  ; 
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but  we  were  horridly  matter-of-fact  over  the  whole  business.  I 
was  so  angry ;  there  was'  not  the  least  poetry  in  his  oflfer,  and  I 
felt  as  if  he  had  cheated  me  out  of  the  sweetest  moment  of  a 
woman's  life  !'* 

"  If  it  is  the  sweetest  moment  of  a  woman's  life,  I  suspect  it  is 
the  clumsiest  of  a  man's/'  said  I,  trying  to  reconcile  her.  "  You 
must  only  just  think  that  he  has  offered  you  the  highest  honour  that 
he  could,  although  he  did  not  select  the  most  poetical  mode  of 
doing  it ;  but  how  could  you  expect  him  to  give  you  a  kiss  before 
us  all?"  I  added,  with  a  laugh,  in  which  she  joined.  **  Perhaps 
he  will  do  so  to-morrow." 

**  Don't  mistake  me,  Mim,"  she  exclaimed  at  last,  blushing; 
**it  was  not  that  so  much  as  feeling  that  we  were  more  like  a 
couple  of  old  lawyers  than  a  pair  of  lovers,  which  made  me  so 
unhappy  ; — but,  as  you  say,  he  has  offered  me  the  best  he  could,  so 
I  must  be  content  with  the  substance.  He  is  very  well  off,  and 
belongs  to  a  first-rate  family.  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  very  happy. 
After  all,  desperate  love-matches  are  often  only  another  name  for 
terrible  disappointments.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  we  are  not  begin- 
ning  in  that  way.  He  is  very  attentive,  and  admires  me  very  much." 
And  with  that  comforting  conclusion  her  depression  vanished. 

There  was  only  one  little  trouble  in  the  background  when  all 
was  settled,  and  Colonel  Domville  had  gone,  giving  her  several 
months  to  prepare  for  the  marriage.  There  was  no  money  to  buy 
a  trousseau.  We  had  exactly  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a-year  between  us,  out  of  which  we  gave  our  aunt  two  hundred  for 
our  support ;  and  the  remaining  sum  was  by  no  means  enough  to 
buy  that  expensive  article  known  as  a  lady's  trousseau. 

"  We  should  be  positive  beggars  but  for  that  two  hundred 
a-year  that " 

"Comes  from  Heaven  know's  where!"  I  cried;  ** there's 
something  uncanny,  as  the  Scotch  say,  about  it.     I  don't  like  it." 

**  Do  you  know  it  has  crossed  my  mind  several  times  that  it  is 
Beginald  who  sends  it  to  us.  I  shall  be  very  curious  to  see  if  it  is 
discontinued  after  we  are  married." 

**  Why  not  put  the  question  to  him," point  blank  ?" 

"  How  could  I  ?  the  thing  is  impossible  !  The  giver  evidently 
does  not  want  his,  or  her,  left  hand  to  know  what  the  right  hand  is 
doing ;  hence  it  would  be  very  bad  taste  to  mention  the  matter  to 
him  in  the  first  instance." 

"  I  wonder  what  Aunt  Jane  would  say  1"  1  suggested. 

"  She  can't  help  us.  Uncle  Worthington  is  as  poor  as  Job,  and 
I  should  hate  crippling  them  in  any  way." 

**  I  tell  you  what,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  must 
borrow  the  money.     Uncle  Worthington  will  go  security,  and  I 
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will  go  out  as  a  governess,  then  you  can  have  my  share  until  the 
debt  is  paid  oflF." 

**  Are  you  mad?*'  she  cried  ;  **do  yon  think  that  I  would  accept 
a  trousseau  on  such  conditions  ?  What  do  you  take  me  for  \  If 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  as  you  say,  I  must  do  without  any 
new  clothes  for  this  winter,  and  that  will  allow  of  my  having  a 
wedding  dress ;  and  then  I  shall  just  tell  Keginald  the  truth,  that 
as  he  has  taken  me  for  better  for  worse,  he  must  put  up  with  my 
lack  of  fine  clothes,  and  content  himself  with  my  fine  qualities 
instead,"  she  added,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

"And  glad  he  ought  to  be  to  get  them.  I  delight  in  you, 
Dolly ;  you  will  never  sink  in  this  life, — that  is  certain ;  you  are 
sure  of  coming  to  the  surface,  whatever  storms  pass  over  you.*' 

'*  Yes,  I  expect  so.  There  is  a  good  quantity  of  cork  mixed 
with  my  humanity,  which  will  always  keep  mo  afloat ;  but  make 
haste,  I  hear  the  Stanhopes'  carriage — you  will  bo  late  for  your 
drive.  I  shall  be  able  to  economise  beautifully  this  winter  in 
evening  dresses,  for,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Reginald  has  requested 
I  will  accept  no  invitations.  He  has  a  profound  contempt  for  that 
Sonthport  society — great  nonsense  on  his  part,  for  human  nature 
is  much  the  same  everywhere.'* 

"  May  I  tell  the  Stanhopes  of  your  engagement  1" 

**  By  all  means !  I  don't  care  who  knows  it  now.  In  fact,  if  it  is 
not  published,  people  will  attribute  my  enforced  retirement  to 
disappointment,  and  say  that  I  am  wearing  the  willow.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  let  people  into  your 
secrets,  otherwise  they  invent  for  themselves,  and  often  shoot  wide 
of  the  mark." 

**  The  mammon  of  unrighteousness  sets  us  a  good  example  in 
this  respect ;  it  takes  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  others." 

•'  But  uhfortunately  it  fails  to  follow  it  by  supplying  us  with 
a  trousseau,"  she  added  with  a  laugh  as  I  left  her. 

"My  sister  is  going  to  leave  us,"  I  remarked,  casually,  as  we 
were  driving  that  afternoon. 

**  Indeed  I"  said  Miss  Stanhope. 

•*  Yes,  she  is  going  to  be  married  to  Colonel  Domville  on  his 
return  firom  Germany  next  spring.  He  has  been  most  considerate 
in  giving  us  ample  time  to  prepare  the  trousseau,"  I  said,  as  if  we 
bad  thousands  to  spend  on  it.  **  I  hope  you  will  come  to  South- 
port  for  the  event  ]" 

**  My  brother  finds  the  place  agrees  so  well  with  him  that  we 
purpose  remaining  here  for  the  winter," 

"  How  very  glad  I  am  ! " 

Colonel  Stanhope,  usually  so  silen  t— at  least,  he  had  grown  very 
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much  so  of  late— smiled  gratefully  at  me,  as  if  he  were  pleased,  and 
said — 

**  Won't  you  come  back  with  us  when  we  return  to  Clynden 
after  your  sister's  marriage,  if  you  don't  think  you  will  die  of  ennui 
in  our  country  house  ?" 

"I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  accept  your  invitation,  if  my 
aunt  will  spare  me." 

**  How  charmed  Amy  Crofton  will  be  to  have  you  for  a  com- 
panion !  She  is  the  daughter  of  our  old  friends,  Sir  Miles  and  Lady 
Adelaide  Crofton ;  and  Arthur,  their  son,  returns  from  India  in  the 
spring.  As  they  are  neighbours  of  ours,  we  shall  not  be  quite  so 
stupid  as  my  brother  would  lead  you  to  imagine." 

"As  Clynden  is  in  Hertfordshire,  are  you  very  far  from  the  village 
of  — — ,  where  we  used  to  live  when  I  was  a  child  ?  My  mother 
lies  buried  there." 

**  We  are  quite  near ;  not  above  six  miles,"  said  Miss  Stanhope. 
**  I  know  the  village  well — we  often  drive  there." 

"  A  double  inducement  for  me  to  accept  your  kind  invitation," 
I  said ;  **  I  should  like  to  visit  the  place  again." 

"  So  you  shall,  dear,  when  you  come  to  us.  I  will  arrange 
with  your  aunt  that  you  return  with  us." 

Ii  must  have  been  a  week  later  that  Dolly  and  I  were  spending 
an  idle  half-hour  together  in  the  dining-room  after  dinner,  talking 
about  various  things,  but  coming  round  at  last  to  the  one  topic 
which  chiefly  interested  us,  how  to  make  our  hundred  pounds,  the 
sum  we  hoped  to  gather  together  for  the  trousseau,  more  elastic 
than  usual,  when  we  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  letters, 
and  the  servant  handed  one  to  Dolly. 

It  looked  a  business  letter.  **  A  bill !"  said  Dolly.  '*  Don't  I 
know  the  hideous  blue  envelopes,  and  ugly  round  commercial 
flourishes.  But  how  is  this,  the  post-mark  is  London?  We  don't 
owe  bills  in  London — do  we,  Miml" 

"Perhaps  it  is  only  an  estimate  about  the  jewel  cases;  but 
what  a  baby  you  are, — do  be  quick  and  open  it!"  I  said,  as  she 
kept  turning  it  over  and  over. 

"  Never  tell  me  there  is  not  a  special  Providence  again  I"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  glanced  at  the  contents.  ''Good  gracious,  Mim ! 
only  look  I" 

Leaning  over  her  shoulder,  I  read  the  paper  she  held  in  her 
trembling  fingers,  which  startled  me. 

It  was  the  half  of  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  one  thousand 
pounds  I 

In  Heaven's  name  where  had  it  come  from,  and  voliy  ?  was  my 
chief  and  harassing  thought. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"The  epochs  of  our  life  are  not  in' the  visible  facts  of  our  choice  of  a  calling, 
oor  marriage,  our  acquisition  of  an  office,  and  the  like  ;  but  in  a  sQent 
thought  by  the  wayside  as  we  walk,  which  revises  our  entire  manner  of 
^^^  JSmersan  on  Spiritual  Life, 

Yes,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact ;  there  it  was  in  very 
pleasing  figures,  and  from  the  same  source  that  we  received  our 
annual  income  of  two  hundred  a  year. 

We  sat  staring  at  it  in  surprise  for  some  time.    At  length  Dolly 
said; 

**  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whom  we  are 
indebted.     It  must  Iw  to  Reginald." 

"  Yes,  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  it ;  it  was  he,  if  you  re- 
member, who  wrote  about  papa's  death  ;  he  was  his  best  friend,  and 
then  came  poor  mamma's  tomb  ....  and  ...  he  has  finished  it 
all  by  marrying  you,  and  paying  for  your  trousseau!"  I  ex. 
claimed. 

"  You  are  right,  Mim.  Truly  this  is  the  poetry  of  love  making," 
she  said,  joyously,  "  and  has  lifted  an  immense  load  from  oflf 
my  mind.  How  kind  and  good  of  bim !  You  must  really  learn  to 
love  him  as  much  as  I  do,  Mim,  and  never  speak  slightingly  of  him 
again." 

**  I  won't  promise  to  love  him  as  well  as  you  do,  dear,  for  that 
might  prove  slightly  inconvenient  to  us  both ;  but  I  do  feel  most 
grateful,  and  will  give  him  the  finest  wedding  present  I  can  get, 
since  I  must  not  go  down  upon  my  knees  and  thank  him  formally 
as  our  benefactor." 

**  On  no  account !  You  must  never  allude  to  it ;  for  if  he  be  the 
sender — and  I  feel  certain  that  he  is — he  has  some  very  good  and 
delicate  reason  for  doing  so  anonymously;  and  if  he  be  not — why, 
then,  how  very  awkward  for  us — for  me,  I  mean,  as  he. might  object 
to  my  receiving  it,  and  that  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient 
We  must  remain  quite  silent  about  it,  except  to  Aunt  and  Uncle 
Worthington,  who  have  been  all  along  cognisant  of  the  special 
providence  watching  over  us." 

**  How  I  wish  I  could  know  for  certain  who  the  special  provi- 
dence  is,  and  why  he,  or  she,  is  so !  I  hate  mysteries,  and  this  one 
has  dogged  us  ever  since  our  poor  mother  died.  Did  not  Aunt 
Jane  try  and  find  out  something  about  it  at  the  time  ?" 
"  **  Of  course  she  did  ;  she  went  up  to  London  on  purpose,  and 
saw  the  banker  who  sends  us  all  our  cheques  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
drawn  out  on  the  subject.  He  simply  said  that  he  was  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  a  constituent." 
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"  I  declare  I  begin  to  feel  afraid  of  it,  Dolly  1" 
"  The  idea  of  being  afraid  of  anything  so  substantial !     I  am 
only  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  the  dark,  and  death,  and  poverty ;  but 
not  of  this,"  she  said,  flourishing  her  bank-note  over  her  head,  as 
she  left  me  to  communicate  the  joyful  intelligence  to  Aunt  Jane. 

Time  wore  on,  autumn  merging  into  winter,  while  we  busied 
ourselves  with  preparations  for  the  coming  marriage.  Dolly  was  in 
the  highest  spirits ;  and  Colonel  Domville,  to  do  him  justice,  did  not 
forget  that  he  was  an  engaged  man  in  point  of  letters,  for  every 
week  he  sent  her  long  epistles,  out  of  which  Aunt  Jane  and  I  were 
every  now  and  then  treated  to  an  "elegant  extract.'*  He  would 
frequently  enter  on  political  questions :  the  advisibility  of  this 
foreign  measure,  or  that  minister's  policy,  and  ask  Dolly  what  she 
thought  on  the  matter. 

Poor  Dolly!  who  took  all  manner  of  governments  by  faith, 
asking  no  questions.  The  idea  of  his  consulting  her  was  most 
amusing. 

'  "  He  is  determined  to  improve  your  mind,  Dolly,"  I  said, 
laughing,  as  she  read  us  out  these  portions,  I  hope  he  does  not 
forget  to  say  something  more  affectionate  on  the  other  side." 

'*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mim,  I  can't  be  teazed  with  these  sub- 
jects. You  must  read  the  papers  for  me,  and  write  what  you  think, 
and  I'll  copy  it.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  woman  being  asked  to  study 
politics  when  she  was  about  to  be  married ;  she  has  something  else 
to  think  of!" 

**  It  is  all  your  own  fault,  Dolly ;  you  are  such  a  quiz.  I  dare- 
say you  talked  politics  with  him,  or  rather  let  him  talk  them  with 
you,  until  he  considered  you  were  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  a  prime 
minister." 

"  Of  course  I  did  ;  but  then  it  was  so  different.  I  only  had  to 
look  as  if  I  understood  all  he  said,  and  bow  and  say,  'Yes'  or  *No,' 
or  'I  think  so,'  or  *  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,'  and  *  What  a 
pity  you  are  not  in  Parliament !'  and  so  on ;  but  it  comes  to  be  a 
different  thing  when  one  has  to  send  a  political  article  instead  of  a 
love-letter ;  so  you  must  write  the  politics,  Mim,  and  I  will  add 
*  Yours  affectionately,'  at  the  close  !"  Q. 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  am  as  wise  about  politics  as  yourself.  This 
comes  of  marrying  such  a  very  clever  man.  What  will  you  do 
when  you  are  married  to  him  ?  He  is  sure  to  find  out  your  de- 
ficiencies." 

**I  shall  assert  my  supremacy,  and  forbid  the  subject.  But 
what  is  the  good  of  talking  of  the  future?  I  shall  trust  the 
buoyancy  of  my  temperament  to  float  me  over  all  the  difficult  seas 
that  I  may  have  ta  cross.     Here,  just  band  me  that  newspaper  ;  I 
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most  see  what  I  can  do.  He  really  writes  capital  letters,  only 
they  are  fit  for  the  papers,  rather  than  my  pocket.*' 

"  What  does  he  say  of  himself!*' 

"  That  he  is  looking  very  well,  and  much  stronger." 

**  Taken  to  dyeing  his  hair,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

**  What  a  wretch  you  are,  Mim,  to  make  such  a  suggestion  1" 

"  I  should  not  at  all  object  to  his  doing  so  ;  it  would  make  the 
difference  between  you  less  marked." 

**  But  you  forget  I  shall  be  twenty-one  when  I  am  married." 

"  And  he  is — what  agel" 

"  Forty.nine." 

**  Only  thirty  years  difference  !"  I  said,  sighing. 

"No,  dear,  twenty-eight." 

**  It  is  all  the  same.     He  is  years  too  old  for  you." 

**  I  shall  be  angry  with  you  presently  if  you  continue  in  this 
Ingubrious  strain.  Don't  1  tell  you  I  prefer  ripe  fruit  to  green. 
What  could  a  young  man  offer  me  who  has  his  way  to  make  in 
the  world  ?  for  penniless  girls  as  we  are  cannot  hope  for  young  men 
of  fortune.     So  I  have  merely  chosen  a  man  whose  fortune  is  made." 

**  You  may  be  right,"  I  answered ;  **  feeling  as  you  do,  you  are 
right ;  but,  for  my  part,  the  individual  is  what  I  should  look  to, 
not  his  position  or  his  pocket." 

**  Moonshine,  my  child  !  but  then  you  arc  only  nineteen  ;  you 
will  see  things  differently  by-and-bye ;  besides,  I  shall  make 
Reginald  send  for  you  when  we  are  settled,  then  I  shall  be  sure  that 
you  won't  throw  yourself  away  on  some  poverty-stricken  creature 
like  that  young  doctor,  who  would  sing  your  common-sense  out  of 
you  very  soon.  I  must  take  care  of  you,  or  you  will,  with  your 
insane  notions  of  life,  be  doing  something  foolish." 

**  But  never  anything  so  absurd  as  marrying  my  grandfather !" 
I  said,  flinging  a  joke  at  her  in  retaliation. 

The  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  seventeenth  of  May,  and  was  to 
be  the  most  fashionable  in  the  annals  of  Soulhport.  Dolly's  retire. 
ment  from  society  had  enhanced  her  value  ;  and  all  Southport 
were  busy  talking  of  her  brilliant  prospects.  They  had  looked  up 
Colonel  Domville's  name  in  the  Blue  Book  and  Army  List,  and, 
one  and  all,  they  pronounced  him  a  first-rate  match. 

Mrs.  St.  Vincent,  being  by  this  time  assured  of  our  ultra- 
respectability,  and  that  it  was  in  advance  of  that  held  in  common 
with  cooksy  congratulated  my  aunt  most  warmly  on  the  desirable 
marriage  her  niece  was  making,  and  volunteered  her  three 
daughters  as  bridesmaids. 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of  April,  that 
Colonel  Domville  arrived.  Dolly  awaited  him  in  the  drawing- 
loom  with  the  utmost  composure.     My  aunt  and  I  were  much 
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more  flurried  and  anxious  that  everything  should  be  in  keeping 
with  our  hero's  magnificence.  We  had  great  diflSculty  in  recon- 
ciling my  uncle  to  a  change  of  habits  consequent  upon  Colonel 
Domville  dining  with  us  every  evening;  but  the  assurance  that  it 
would  only  last  a  fortnight  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  reluctant,  if 
not  protesting,  submission. 

But  to  return  to  Colonel  Domville's  arrival.  Thinking  that  he 
would  prefer  meeting  Dolly  alone,  I  suggested  to  my  aunt  that  we 
vacated  the  drawing-room. 

**  My  dear  child,  sit  still  where  you  are,''  said  Dolly ;  **  and  you 
too,  Aunt  Jane.  You  need  not  be  alarmed  ;  we  are  not  gushing 
lovers ;  whatever  we  may  feel,  we  are  far  too  well  bred  to  show  it 
We  leave  all  manifestation  of  feeling  to  the  lower  orders." 

**  I  hope  I  may  marry  one  of  the  lower  orders,  if  that  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  upper,"  I  cried. 

"  Don't  be  absurd  and  talk  nonsense " 

But  Colonel  Domville  himself  put  an  end  to  any  further 
remark  of  hers,  by  arriving.     He  entered  the  room,  looking  superb. 

He  certainly  had  improved,  and  was  looking  quite  ten  years 
younger  than  when  he  left  us ;  be  had  abandoned  spectacles  and  sub- 
tituted  double  eye-glasses,  which  were  perched  on  his  nose  with  a 
jaunty  air.  All  traces  of  greyness  had  vanished  in  the  mystery 
of  dye. 

He  advanced  towards  Dolly,  who  had  risen  to  meet  him  ;  taking 
her  hand,  he  bowed  over  it,  saying, 

**  I  am  charnaed  toseeyou  looking  so  well,  Medora ;"  then  raising 
her  band  to  his  lips  he  went  through  a  ceremony  much  as  if  he  were 
being  presented  at  Court. 

**  Good  Heavens !  "  I  thought  with  a  shiver,  "  what  is  the  man's 
heart  made  of  ?  Haa  he  got  one,  I  wonder,  beating  anywhere  under- 
neath all  that  superfine  broadcloth,  or  has  it  curdled  into  politics? 
conventional  stone  that  he  is  !  " 

He  then  shook  hands  with  us.  Oh  !  the  long,  lank  fingers,  and 
polished  coldness  of  his  touch,  it  made  me  creep  all  over  with  dislike, 
had  he  been  our  benefactor  fifty  times  over,as  Dolly  had  suggested.  I 
could  not  endure  to  witness  his  manner  to  her ;  for  she  had  a  heart, 
I  knew,  worth  something  better  than  the  ossification  he  had  offered 
her,  and  which,  I  was  grieved  to  see,  she  accepted  so  contentedly. 
What  don't  we  accept  in  the  name  of  fashion,  position,  and  good 
breeding,  falsely  so  called  ? 

They  set  me  thinking  very  much,  especially  one  afternoon  that 
I  was  all  alone — which  frequently  happened  now — a  few  days  before 
the  wedding.  I  began  to  fret  very  much  at  the  prospect  of  losing 
my  sister ;  what  should  I  do  with  myself  when  she  was  married  ? 
Her  absence  would  create  a  blank  not  easily  filled  up,  for  we  had 
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never  been  parted.  I  wondered  where  I  should  find  consolation,  and 
then  I  thought  what  a  number  of  lives  there  are  in  the  world  wearing 
the  sombre  uniform  of  sadness  and  disappointment.  Could  I 
hope  to  prove  an  exception  ?  Is  not  life  made  up  of  broken  idols  ? 
ideals  that  our  hearts  are  for  ever  longing  to  realise,  but  unable  to 
reach.  Would  they  ever  be  ours  in  any  future  life  eternal  ?  And 
what  did  that  mean,  when  there  are  so  many  who  long  to  bury 
everything  in  eternal  forgetfulness  ?  How  can  they,  if  the  dull 
grey  shadows  of  this  life  extend  by  memory  until  the  next? 

Suddenly  there  flashed  across  my  mind  those  terribly  earnest 
words,  **  Hungry  and  ye  fed  me,  sick  and  ye  visited  me,  naked  and  ye 
clothed  me."  A  higher  life,  or  meaning  to  life,  might  be  found  in 
abrogating  a  lower,  and  a  strong  impulse  imperatively  bade  me  cease 
dreaming  and  live  in  acting,  so  might  some  poor  lives  be  the  richer  for 
my  existence.  It  was  a  moment  in  life  wherein  I  was  learning  the 
sense  of  that  great  word  ought ^  whereby  the  soul  goes  to  acknowledge 
and  understand  its  obligations.  When  good  impulses  visit  us,  are 
they  not  the  voice  of  God  in  our  souls.  Precious  moments  these, 
when  we  gaze  into  realities  with  clearest  vision,  and  see,  as  we  have 
never  yet  seen,  nor  may  never  see  again  ;  for  disregarded,  or  post- 
poned, the  heated  lava  of  our  minds  takes  no  form,  but  cools  to  our 
destruction,  and  we  come  to  regard  our  noblest  thoughts  with 
ignoble  shame.  What  life  is  without  such  moments  ?  None.  Has 
not  all  the  good  effected  in  the  world  come  from  those  fine  souls  who 
accepted  their  impulses  as  true  inspirations,  and  acted  upon  them  in 
the  heat  of  enthusiasm. 

Feeling  action  of  some  kind  imperative,  I  wandered  out  alone 
into  a  poor  quarter  of  the  town,  and  found  a  child  sitting  in  a  gutter 
playing  witli  a  rain.puddle ;  as  it  was  in  rags  and  a  likely  object 
upon  which  I  could  expend  some  energy,  I  accosted  it,  and  we  became 
80  far  acquainted  that  he  invited  me  home,  and  there  I  saw  a  glimpse 
of  human  misery  which  appalled  me.  The  house  was  clean  but  bare ; 
the  father  was  lying  sick  unable  to  work ;  the  mother  sat  with  a  babe 
at  her  breast,  several  other  children  stood  about  in  all  directions.  She 
bad  pawned  even  the  pair  of  boots  off  her  feet,  and  they  were  literally 
starving.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  their  credit  at 
the  small  provision  shop  being  exhausted,  they  had  had  no  food  that 
day.  Being  Roman  Catholics  who. had  sent  their  children  tea 
Protestant  ragged  school,  they  had  offended  all  parties,  and  could 
claim  but  little  protection  from  the  spiritual  authorities.  The  woman 
was  crying,  the  sick  man  groaning  ;  it  was  a  deplorable  sight  I 

"  Had  I  not  better  get  you  a  doctor  ?  "  I  inquired. 

She  thanked  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  ask  Mr.  Addison  to 
come  to  them. 

I  started  off,  followed  by  the  child,  whom  I  supplied  with  provi- 
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sioDS  from  a  small  shop,  sendiDg  him  back  to  his  mother.  I  feared  to 
give  them  money,  as  I  thought,  in  such  a  position  of  despair,  it  was 
likely  to  go  in  drink,  and  I  confess  that  I  could  hardly  blame  them 
if  it  had.  We  are  not  half  lenient  enough  to  ihis  vice  of  the  poor. 
It  is  their  only  relaxation,  or  has  been  until  very  lately.  Theirs  is 
the  dull  treadmill  of  life,  which  to  some  minds  becomes  insup- 
portable. The  thirst  for  novelty,  and  enjoyment,  which,  in  the  rich 
and  cultivated  mind  finds  outlet  in  society,  travelling,  and  the  fine 
arts,  in  the  poor  man  turns,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  outlet,  to 
drink.  He  is  conscious  of  that  mental  agony,  depression  of  spirits. 
If  his  mind  be  finely  organised  he  triumphs  over  his  despondency  by 
taking  comfort  in  religion,  and  those  promised  glories  that  are  to 
balanC'O  his  present  privations,  and  so  struggles  on ;  but  if  he  is 
formed  of  baser  clay,  he  sinks  by  degrees,  and  accepts  his  only 
antidote,  by  forgetting  his  woes  in  drink.  Our  virtuous  indignati6n 
is  out  of  place,  therefore,  where  we  have  not  supplemented  the 
public  house  by  some  enlightened  substitute  for  brightening  the 
weary  monotony  of  their  hard- worked  lives. 

I  reached  Mr.  Addison's  house  and  was  invited  to  enter  by  the 
housekeeper. 

"  No,  thank  you — I  wont  go  in  ;  but  I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  ask  Mr.  Addison  to  come  and  speak  to  me  for  a  moment. 
Will  you  say,  Miss  Mary  Prior,  if  you  please?" 

He  was  in  the  dining-room  and  must  have  heard  my  voice,  for 
he  came  out  as  I  was  speaking. 

"  What  is  it.  Miss  Prior?  No  one  ill,  I  hope.*' 

"  Not  at  home,  but  I  have  just  seen  a  most  distressing  case  ; 
will  you  come  and  see  the  poor  creatures  ?  The  woman  begged  I 
would  ask  you  to  do  so.** 

**With  pleasure,  if  you  can  wait  for  five  minutes;  but  pray 
qonie  in  and  take  a  seat  while  you  are  waiting — I  will  not  detain 
you  long;  *'  and  before  I  could  reply  I  found  myself  seated,  and 
staring  about  me  with  surprise. 

There  was  nothing  m  or  about  the  room  to  indicate  the  house  of 
a  gentleman  ;  the  floor  was  bare  of  carpet ;  a  large  table  and  a  few 
chairs  completed  the  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  a  piano  and 
bookcase,  which  I  had  not  at  first  noticed. 

I  think  my  face  must  have  worn  some  traces  of  its  first  blank 
astonishment  on  his  return,  as  he  remarked  : 

"  I  see  that  you  don't  approve  of  my  abode ;  not  much  *  bright- 
ness  and  flowers  '  here,**  he  added,  smiling, 

I  coloured  to  think  that  he  had  read  my  thoughts  so  well,  and 
explained :  ''  I  confess  I  find  it  difiicult  to  reconcile  what  I  see 
with  what  I  know." 

**  Tou  are  very  good  to  say  so ;  but  if  you  saw  as  much  of  pri. 
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Tation  and  sorrov  as  I  do,  you  would  be  glad  to  abdicate  luxury. 
Perhaps  I  carry  the  point  too  far  ;  but  theu  '  necessity  has  no  law.' 
And  now  I  am  at  your  service." 

I  narrated  the  details  of  the  case  as  we  went  along.  On  exa- 
mining the  poor  man,  hepronounce<l  the  sufferer  in  a  hopeless  state, 
and  the  scene  which  followed  was  distressing  in  the  extreme. 

"Is  it  not  dreadful  to  witness  such  misery?"  I  cried,  as  we 
were  walking  home  after  having  done  all  that  we  could  for  the 
woman  and  her  unhappy  family.  **  Why  is  such  misery  per- 
mitted, I  wonder?  This  was  a  case,  you  say,  that  care  and 
nourishment,  given  in  time?,  mi^rht  have  saved." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  sadly.  **  It  seems  as  if  we  were  none  of  us 
half  awake  yet  on  this  subject.  *  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out 
of  the  land;'  and  why?  they  are  the  tools  and  blessings  of  life. 
When  we  cease  to  feel  that,  they  become  a  poison  and  a  curse,  re- 
venging themselves  on  those  who  should  have  protected  them." 
He  continued  talking  earnestly  for  some  time  on  this  subject ;  and 
as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come, 
like  a  second  Felix,  I  trembled. 

"  I  declare  you  frighten  me,''  I  cried.  '*  What  a  dreadful  world 
to  be  in!" 

"It  need  not  be,"  he  said,  smiling,  **  not  if  your  create  your 
own  ideal  world  of  right  action,  never  resting  satisfied  short  of  the 
best  possible,  and  walking  steadily  in  it.  You  will  then  attract 
all  true  souls  to  you,  as  you  in  turn  will  bo  attracted,  and  the  kin- 
ship of  such  is,  thank  God  !  not  limited.  The  world  is  very  full  of 
them,  although  they  sometimes  shine  now,  as  of  old,  in  a  darkness 
that  comprehends  them  not  until  long  after  their  sun  has  set— 
stDl.  they  are  the  salt  that  kee|)s  the  world  fresh  and  sweet,  pre- 
serving it  from  decay  and  death." 

"I  fear  that  I  shall  never  be  among  their  number,"  I  said, 
hopelessly  ;  "  and  yet  I  long  after  some  high  ideal  which  finds  but 
imperfect  expression  in  my  life." 

**  Then  let  your  longing  have  free  course,  and  it  will  lead  you 
to  the  goal  of  your  ambition.  No  one  ever  hungered  or  thirsted 
after  a  nobler  state  of  being,  or  what  is  otherwise  called  righteous- 
ness, that  did  not  fulfil  their  longing  in  the  end.  Trust  your 
nature,  the  divine  impulse  within  you  to  the  very  utmost,  and  obey 
your  heart." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  taken  you  very  much  out  of  your  way ; 
and  your  time  so  valuable  as  it  is,"  1  remarked,  when  I  found  that 
we  were  opposite  my  uncle's  gate. 

"Never  mind;  you  have  quite  repaid  me,"  he  said,  as  he  held 
my  hand  at  parting.  **  I  like  to  have  a  glimpse  into  a  person's 
soul  as  well  as  their  face.  You  have  kindly  satisfied  me  with  both. 
Ck)od  bye/' 
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SPRINGTIME  IN  NORTH  ITALY 
AND  THE  TYROL. 

PAET  II. 

Except  the  slender  and  elegant  campanile  of  the  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo  and  two  charnel  houses  under  its  cloisters,  in  which  skulls, 
arms,  legs,  and  other  human  bones,  very  artistically  arranged^  are 
exposed  to  view,  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  Chiavenna.  The 
road  from  it  to  Colico  runs  along  a  rich  valley  of  vineyards, 
mulberry  and  chestnut  woods,  shut  in  by  lofty  and  dark  mountains ; 
the  turbulant  Maira  runs  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  is  soon  joined 
by  the  Lira,  the  two  rivers  frequently  overflow  their  banks  and 
inundate  the  valley.  At  Riva,  at  the  head  of  Lake  of  Como,  are  large 
Btone  works  and  brush  manufactories.  Picturesque  barges  i^ere 
waiting  to  be  laden,  and  men  were  busy  at  their  work  on  the  quay ; 
while  but  a  short  way  on,  by  the  road-side  stood  a  little  open 
chapel,  its  walls  lined  with  the  skulls  of  those  who,  perchance, 
had  lived  and  worked  where  these,  their  descendants,  now  did  not 
very  many  years  before  !  Crossing  the  Adda,  we  passed  along  a 
road  beside  the  Lake,  supported  by  masonry  and  frequently 
covered  in  with  galleries,  into  the  Valteline  valley,  near  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  built  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  held  Milan  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Troops  ot  cows  and 
sheep  were  going  through  the  valley — driven  by  women  carrying 
large  sunshades  and  smoking  long  pipes  — women,  without  shoesi 
were  up  in  the  mulberry  trees  filling  white  sacks  with  the  leaves, 
which  were  carried  away  in  light  charrettes  for  the  silkworms  of 
Lecco  and  Como. 

A.t  Colico  we  took  leave  of  our  driver,  Franz — without  much 
regret,  for  he  had  been  but  a  surly  guide  during  the  three  days  we 
employed  him, — and  went  on  board  the  steamer,  which  was  to 
carry  us  down  the  beautiful  lake  to  Como.  High  mountain  crags, 
touched  with  snow,  veiled  partially  by  light  ascending  clouds,  and 
fronted  by  hills  of  rich  verdure,  on  which  villages,  churches,  and 
villas  had  perched  themselves,  bordered  either  side  of  the  green, 
glassy  water  of  the  lake.  We  zigzagged  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  gained  partial  views  of  the  towns  and  villages,  while  the 
steamer  waited  for  passengers. 

At  Varenna— which  is,  perhaps,  more  beautifully  situated 
than  any  spot  on  the  lake — we  gained  a  good  view  of  the 
division  of  the  lake  into  its  two  branches  of  Como  and  Lecco ; 
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they  separate  at  Bellaggio,  where,  and  at  its  opposite  town  of 
Cadenabbia,  the  olive,  the  orange,  and  the  vine  vie  with  each  other 
in  giving  beauty  to  the  gardens  and  marble  staircases  of  the 
villas  that  stand  close  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Above  Moltrasio  rises  the  dark  Grand  Monte  Bisbino ;  and 
Cemobbio,  the  last  town  on  the  western  side  before  Como,  had  an 
interest  to  us  from  its  hotel,  the  Villa  d'Este,  having  for  many 
years  been  the  home  of  the  unhappy  wife  of  George  IV.,  Queen 
Caroline. 

Passing  between  the  two  square  stone  piers,  we  entered  the 
little  port  of  Como,  just  early  enough  to  go,  after  we  had  ordered 
our  dinner  at  the  Albergo  San  Angelo,  to  the  Duorao  and  its 
neighbour  the  Broletto  or  Town-hall,  the  latter  a  long  building- 
its  front  striped  with  alternate  lines  of  black  and  white  marble 
and  patches  of  red—the  former  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture, with  a  graceful  cupola  and  a  fa9ade  rich  in  marble 
carving  and  statues,  among  them  those  of  the  two  Plinys,  erected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Como  "to  their  fellow  citizens**  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  placed  in  front  of  their  cathedral.  Within 
the  Duomo  the  rich  sunlight,  before  setting,  produced  indeed  a 
marvellously  fine  eflfect — ruby  gold,  and  turquoise  shone  on  the 
floor  and  along  the  walls,  reflected  from  the  magnificent  rose 
window  of  the  western  frjnt  and  from  those  at  the  side,  lately 
painted  at  Milan  and  presented  by  the  Comasohi  to  their  cathedral, 
which,  begun  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  been  continually  enlarged  and  embellished  in 
succeeding  centuries  by  the  citizens. 

Our  waiter  at  the  Angelo,  having  few  visitors  besides  ourselves 
to  engage  his  attention,  flitted  continually  round  our  table,  talking 
very  curious  English.  He  told  me  that  he  was  always  glad  to 
speak  to  English  travellers ;  he  had  been  some  years  before  for  a  few 
months  in  New  York,  "and,**  continued  he,  "de  Inglese  can  I 
speak,  but  de  pronungiacion — ah!  it  is  forgotten  of  me.'*  After 
dinner  we  went  along  the  quay  to  look  at  the  monument  to  Como's 
great  philosopher,  Volta,  hoping,  as  the  moon  was  nearly  at  its  full, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  see  the  statue  in  her  light.  She  had, 
however,  veiled  herself  in  clouds  before  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  pedestal  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  outline  was  only  shown 
to  us  by  a  few  torches  carried  by  some  itinerant  musicians,  whose 
melodies  were  received  with  enthusiastic  admiration  by  the  light- 
hearted  Italians. 

Our  next  day's  journey  carried  us  from  Como  to  Lecco  in  a  car- 
riage, and  thence  on  by  train  to  Bergamo  and  Verona.  Our  driver 
was  good-tempered  and  intelligent,  and  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  in- 
fixrmation  daring  our  journey  through  a  country  as  lovely  as  any  we 
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had  seen  in  the  north  of  Italy.  We  left  the  city  by  the  Porta 
Milanese  ;  near  the  gate  still  stands  an  old  tower.  '  Our  coachmaa 
told  us  this  was  believed  to  have  been  the  exit  from  a  subterranean 
road  made  by  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  the  12th  century,  from  the 
castle  of  Baradello  on  the  height  above  Camerlaia.  Of  this  road,  he 
Baid,  remains  are  still  found  in  excavating  for  the  new  streets  of 
Como.  Our  way  ran  through  a  rich  garden  of  vines  and  figs, 
acacias,  Indian  corn,  and  tomatas  ;  soft  mountains  protecting 
them,  and  soft  lakes  bathing  their  feet.  At  Cassano  we  saw  a 
curious  leaning  bell  tower,  and  near  Lecco  a  large  Capuchin  con- 
vent on  a  height ;  opposite  to  it,  on  another  height,  stands  a  small 
and  very  ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter;  our  driver  de- 
scribed it  as  "  la  prima  chiesa  dopo  la  venuta  di  Cristo." 

The  view  of  the  lower  and  lake  as  we  crossed  the  Adda  over  a 
bridge  into  Lecco  was  extremely  beautiful ;  but  this  was  all  we  saw 
of  this  fashionable  resort  of  the  Milanese,  for  our  train  was  nearly 
ready  to  start  when  we  reached  the  station,  and  we  were  soon 
running  by  rail  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  accompanied  us 
nearly  to  cisano,  where  were  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  castle.  At  this 
end  of  the  lake  the  Adda  rushes  out  on  its  way  by  the  Lago  Pescate 
to  Milan.  At  Bergamo,  a  city  rich  in  specimens  of  mediaeval 
architecture,  and  said  by  Italian  tradition  to  have  been  the  birth, 
place  of  the  hero  of  pantomime,  Harlequin,  we  changed  carriages, 
and  then  proceeded  through  a  rich,  well-gardened  country,  with 
many  mulberry  trees,  to  Verona.  The  line  runs  by  the  modern 
fortifications  of  Verona  for  some  time  before  it  stops  at  the  Porta 
Nuova,  passing  the  detached  forts  that  the  Austrians  have  erected 
at  short  intervals  outside  the  city  walls,  and  the  large  barracks 
within  them ;  the  handsome  streets  bearing  the  names  of  "  Vittore 
Emanuele  "  and  **  Garibaldi,**  through  which  we  drove  from  the  sta- 
tion, told  that  the  Veronese  had  now  sent  away  those  who  had  made 
their  city  almost  impregnable,  and  recovered  for  themselves  the  old 
amphitheatre  they  love  so  much,  and  the  other  monuments  of  art 
that  had  been  permitted  to  fall  into  decay  during  the  Austrian 
occupation.  After  establishing  ourselves  in  the  Albergo  delle  due 
Torre,  with  its  many  balconies  and  picturesque  courtyard,  wo 
strolled  out  in  the  cool,  dim  evening  ;  the  streets  were  full  of  people 
like  ourselves,  enjoying  a  moderation  in  the  heat,  which  had  been 
great  through  the  day.  Cooking  was  going  on  at  many  open  shops, 
sausages,  cakes,  fish  were  frying,  and  trattorias  were  full  of  merry, 
but  not  boisterous  guests  ;  boys  were  offering  for  sale  sieves  full  of 
silkworms,  and  some  had,  also  in  sieves,  chickens  of  a  week  old, 
soft  little  yellow  balls,  that  looked  scarce  fit  to  leave  the  shelter  of 
their  mother*s  wing.  On  we  went  by  shops  temptingly  displaying 
old  point  lace  and  curious  glass  till  we  reached  the  Piazza  del 
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Signori,  where,  surrounded  by  the  palaces  of  the  Scaligers,  those 
grand  lords  of  Verona,  who  governed  the  city  as  Capitanidel  Popolo 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  stands  a  colossal  statue, 
of  the  purest  white  marble,  of  Dante.  This  statue,  which  is  al- 
moet  severe  in  its  simplicity,  is  to  me  far  more  worthy  of  the  poet 
tiian  the  more  ornate  one  at  Florence.  He  turns  with  a  sad  and 
thoughtful  expression  towards  the  house  of  Can  Grande,  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  lords  of  the  Scaligeri,  who  received  Dante 
when  driven  from  Florence  into  exile  ;  the  moon,  peeping  round  the 
lofty  campanile  in  the  Piazza,  shone  full  on  the  face  of  the  poet,  and 
her  cold  beams  lighted  up  appropriately  his  massive  and  melan- 
choly features. 

The  sun  the  next  morning  filled  all  Verona  with  brightness ;  in 
front  of  our  hotel,  beneath  a  large  white  umbrella,  sat  Ruskin, 
sketching  the  high  Gothic  canopy  erected  close  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Anastasia,  over  the  sarcophagus  of  the  friend  of  the  Scaligers, 
Guglielmo  da  Castelbarco  :  through  the  open  doors  of  the  beautiful 
church  the  sun  threw  his  rays,  and  shone  upon  the  fine  marble 
flooring,  the  pictures,  and  the  grotesque  figures  with  which  it  is 
adorned.  In  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  the  vegetable  market  at 
Verona,  every  stall  was  covered  with  a  white  umbrella ;  flowers 
drooped  in  the  heat,  poor  fowls,  tied  by  the  legs,  gasped  for  water  ; 
men  in  picturesque  scantiness  of  attire  lay  idle  in  every  shady 
spot  they  could  find^  while  their  partners  of  the  weaker  sex, 
though  burnt  brown  and  shiny,  were  active  and  bustling  in  the 
sale  of  their  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  Adige,  running  swiftly  by, 
glittered  in  the  sun,  and  even  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligeri,  generally 
80  gloomy,  were  lighted  up,  and  looked  white  and  bright  as  he 
shone  upon  them.  The  cathedral  was  undergoing  restoration,  and 
was  a  complete  scene  of  dust  and  confusion.  Titian's  pictures 
were  curtained,  the  MafiFei  and  St.  Agatha  chapels  boarded  up,  the 
fine  screens  of  slender  colunms  encumbered  with  rubbish,  and 
workmen  were  busy  scraping  from  the  walls  the  plaster  with  which 
they  had  been  covered,  frescoes  and  bas-reliefs  were  showing  them- 
selves beneath,  and  wo  were  amused  with  the  energy  and  activity 
of  a  young  priest,  who  had  mounted  a  high  ladder  to  scrape  from 
what  appeared  to  have  been  a  group  of  the  Holy  Family,  the 
plaster  which  still  adhered  to  the  wall  on  which  it  was  painted. 

Fro  u  Verona  to  Mantua  and  back  again,  is  an  easy  day's  trip. 
The  line  runs  near  places  where  bloody  battles  were  fought  during 
the  struggle  in  1858,  between  the  Austrians,  the  French,  and  the 
Italians, — Santa  Lucia,  Custozza,  and  Villa  Franca — where  the 
terms  of  peace  were  settled,  and  the  war  ended  in  1859.  No  signs 
of  warfare  were  now  visible,  the  rich  coloured  soil  was  bringing 
fjrth  its  crops  of  wheat,  graceful  vines  hung  from  their  supporting 
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trees,  the  bay  fields  were  fall  of  mowers,  large  white  oxen  were 
drawing  the  laden  carts,  flowers  of  every  colour  lay  like  bright 
tapestry  along  the  road-side.  On  reaching  Mozzecane,  the  whole 
scene  changed,  and  we  passed  long  tracts  of  country  under  water. 
This  continued  until  we  arrived  at  the  Mantua  station,  two  miles 
from  the  city ;  and,  indeed,  it  did  not  cease  here,  the  views  we 
gained  from  the  omnibus  windows  were  of  marshes  and  lakes,  caused 
by  the  wanderings  of  the  River  Mincio,  and  Mantua,  looked  a  ''  city 
of  waters'*  as  we  drove  through  the  gateway  of  the  long.covered 
bridge,  called  the  Argine  del  Mulino,*  which  was  built  in  the 
12th  century,  between  the  two  pieces  of  water  by  which  Mantua  is 
surrounded.  Along  the  side  of  this  bridge  are  twelve  curious  old 
mills  named  after,  and  each  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  one  of  the 
twelve  Apostles.  The  water,  which  is  higher  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  rushes  under  the  bridge  and  turns  the  mills.  Beneath  the 
roof  of  the  bridge  on  either  side  of  its  broad  roadway  are  wooden 
huts,  containing  stores  of  rice,  com^  and  hay. 

Little  now  remain  in  Mantua  of  the  grandeur  which  in  the 
days  of  the  Gouzagas  gained  it  the  title  of  Mantova  la  Gloriosa, 
save  the  old  buildings  which  have  survived  the  destruction  that 
time  and  war  have  brought  to  the  city.  These  great  palaces  with 
their  castellated  battlements,  high  towers,  and  deeps  arches  are  now 
in  most  cases  mingled  with  the  more  modern  and  ordinary  houses, 
contrasting  in  their  sombre  heavy  grandeur  with  the  gay  arcades 
of  shops  shaded  by  rich  bright  yellow  blinds,  which  now  form  the 
streets  of  Mantua.  We  observed  that  most  of  these  streets  bore 
the  double  name  of  a  saint,  and  a  wild  beast  or  bird,  ''  St.  Tomaso 
Leopardo,"  **St.  Pietro,  Aquila,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  courtyard  of  the  Albergo  Aquila  d'oro,  appeared  to  be  a 
rendezvous  for  the  visitors  and  for  the  master  and  servants  of  the 
inn.  In  one  comer  sat  "  boots,"  with  his  blacking-brush  and 
other  implements ;  in  another  the  horses  stood  in  a  queer-looking 
stable,  lie  cook,  not  quite  so  tidy  and  white  as  a  Parisian  *'  chef,*' 
occupied  another  with  his  larder ;  while  in  the  middle  mine  host 
sat  chatting  with  two  or  three  friends.  We  gave  our  orders  for 
dinner.  ''Sara  prouto,  tutto,  tutto,  signore,"  he  said;  but  we 
had  some  doubts  of  finding  it  so  when  we  saw  him  resume  his 
conversation  without  giving  any  orders  for  its  preparation.  How- 
ever, he  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  and  when  we  returned  to  the  inn, 
after  lionising  Mantua,  we  were  provided  with  a  dinner  of  many 
dishes  in  a  large  room  with  a  wall  of  windows  on  one  side,  dividing 
it  from  the  kitchen ;  so  that  we  had  the  questionable  advantage  of 
seeing  our  repast  cooked  before  it  was  brought  to  us. 

*  Argine— a  daiDj  or  embankment. 
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Of  all  the  churches  in  Mantua,  not  excepting  the  Duomo,  which 
which  is  built  of  red  brick,  the  finest  is  the  Basilica  of  St.  Andrea. 
Large  and  richly  ornamented  with  frescoes,  with  graceful  arches 
and  slender  columni;,  it  is  surmounted  by  a  grand  cupolo.  The 
diapels  in  its  aisles  are  full  of  relics,  monuments^  and  paintings, 
one  of  these  represent  our  Saviour  in  a  large  straw  hat,  with  Mary 
in  the  garden.  Many  oflferings  lay  before  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
among  them  nosegays  made  entirely  of  the  cocoons  of  silkworms. 
A  photographer  was  busy  taking  views  of  the  interior  while  we 
were  there;  he  had  with  him  a  little  troop  of  peasants,  whom  he 
grouped  in  different  attitudes  and  combinations  for  his  several  views. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  how  interested  they  were  in  the  work,  and 
how  anxious  io  look  at  what  he  had  produced.  The  wall  outside, 
near  the  great  entrance  to  the  church,  is  covered  with  marble 
slabs  bearing  long  inscriptions  to  the  dead.  From  the  Basilica  we 
went  to  the  really  old  part  of  Mantua,  to  an  assemblage  of  buildings, 
which,  though  now  gradually  falling  into  decay,  still  give  evidence 
of  what  the  city  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Leaving  the  Castello  di  Corte,  built  as  a  palace  and  fortress  for 
Gouzagas — used  by  the  Austrians  as  a  prison  and  as  a  public 
office,  now  battered  and  decaying — we  pass  on  to  a  magnificent 
pile  of  buildings  which  comprises  the  Palazzo  Imperiale,  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  the  Corte  Imperiale.  The  Gouzagas  com- 
menced this,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Italian  architecture,  the  Austrians  added  to  and  richly  decorated 
it ;  now  a  few  of  the  finest  rooms,  painted  in  fresco  by  Giulio 
Romano,  are  given  in  charge  to  an  old  custode,  who  came  gladly 
to  our  summons  with  a  heavy  bunch  of  keys  ;  but  the  greater 
portion  is  either  left  to  decay,  turned  into  storehouses  and 
barracks,  or  let  out  in  lodgings  to  the  poor  of  Mantua. 

''Son  qui  trenti  otto  anni/*  said  the  old  man,  as  he  hobbled 
along.  **  Ho,  veduto  i  Rei,  la  festivita  —  eccoit  giardino,"  he 
added,  opening  a  shutter,  and  showing  a  tangled  wilderness  of 
flowers  and  w^s  on  a  terrace — all  that  remained  of  the  graceful 
"  giardiuo  pensile  " — the  Camera  del  Zodiaco,  which  looks  like  a 
celestial  globe  turned  inside  out,  retains  its  bright  and  beautiful 
colouring. 

*'Tutto  dipinto  da  Qiulio  Romano,  sino  da  tre  cento 
cinquante  anni ;  non  &  mai,  toccato !"  he  exclaimed,  admiringly; 
but  bis  enthusiasm  was  most  displayed  as  he  took  us  through  the 
''  camera  degli  specchii,"  a  long  ball-room,  hung  with  mirrors  of 
Venetian  glass,  and  painted  both  on  the  ceiling  and  walls  by 
Giuglio  Romano. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  group  of  "  Night "  driving 
through  the  darkening  sky  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  black  horses. 
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From  some  points  of  view  these  horses  have  the  curious  appearance 
of  moving  as  the  spectator  moves.  The  old  man  got  quite  excited 
as  he  pointed  this  out  to  me.  "  Si  metta  qui,  signora,  si  metta 
la,  vedi,  i  cavalli  scampano,  si,  si,  sempre  scampano!" 

But  I  must  not  linger  to  tell  of  the  other  beauties  of  the  old 
palace — of  the  Sala  di  Troja  with  Giulio's  frescoes  of  the  Trojan 
War — of  the  Paradise  with  the  beautiful  busts  by  Bernini  of  a 
duchess  of  the  Gouzagas  and  her  daughter — of  the  Scalcheria, 
where  the  guards  met,  and  where  the  ceiling  was  supported  by 
fine  and  varied  colossal  figures — we  must  leave  them  to  the  care  of 
the  old  custode,  who  hoped — a  vain  hope — as  we  parted,  that  he 
Bhould  see  the  signora  again. 

Near  the  palace  is  an  ancient  tower,  called  the  Torre  della 
Gabbia,  firom  an  iron  cage  which  projects  from  it,  and  in  which  in 
olden  time  criminals  thought  worthy  of  being  put  to  shame  were 
shut,  and  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 

The  Ponte  di  San  Giorgio  shall  close  my  sights  of  Mantua.  It 
crosses  the  whole  lake,  and  is  nearly  three  thousand  feet  long  ; 
firom  it  we  obtained  quite  a  panoramic  view  of  the  city ;  its  towers 
and  cupolas,  its  castles  and  palaces,  and  its  modern  buildings,  all 
surrounded  by  water. 

Pretty  pictures  of  country  life  were  passed  as  we  drove  back  to 
the  station.  Here  a  mother  with  her  bambino  wending  her  way 
—there  a  troop  of  dark-eyed  merry  children  leading  to  the  cool 
fields  the  oxen  that  had  worked  through  the  day.  At  the  Virgin's 
shrines,  by  the  wayside,  men  were  replacing  with  large,  fresh,  pink 
roses  the  flowers  that  had  faded  in  the  heat  of  the  sun — while  at 
firequent  intervals  troops  of  sheep  and  goats  came  along  driven  by 
boys,  who  looked  as  if  they  had  walked  out  of  the  pictures  of 
Murillo  and  Salvator  Bosa. 

English  tourists  returning  from  Bome  after  the  Holy  week, 
filled  the  train  which  was  to  carry  us  from  Verona  to  Venice. 
With  the  usual  Italian  determination  not  to  provide  one  more 
seat  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  we  were  thrust  into  vacant 
places  to  be  turned  out  immediately  by  those  who  had  only  just 
left  them  to  obtain,  for  a  moment,  the  very  scanty  refireshments 
provided  at  the  station.  At  last,  the  officials  found  they  must  put  on 
ai  additional  carriage,  and,  with  quite  courtly  politeness,  they  tried 
t>j  make  up  for  the  inconvenience  they  had  caused  us.  ''  La  signora 
na  stara  meglio,"  said  the  guard,  as  he  lifted  his  silver  banded 
cap,  and  closed  the  door  of  the  carriage,  which  for  some  time  had  no 
occupants  but  ourselves.  The  Alps,  with  ruins  of  the  old  castles  of 
the  Scaligers,  and  many  pretty  modern  villages  skirted  our  road 
Cor  some  miles.  At  San  Michel  there  is  a  very  ancient  convent,  in 
irhich  are  said  to  have  lived,  as  nuns,  and  died^  the  three  grand* 
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daughters  of  Dante :  Aligheria,  Gemma,  and  Lucia.  Passing 
Caldiero  we  reached  the  Sambonifacio  station,  which  has  an  his- 
torical interest  firom  its  being  near  the  bridge  of  Arcole,  so 
celebrated  in  the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon,  then  on  by  Montebello 
to  Vioenza,  the  old  Roman  city^  beautified  in  later  days  and  made 
rich  in  churches  and  palaces  by  Palladio,  who  died  and  was  buried 
therein  the  16th  century;  then  Padua,  passed  now  but  visited 
afterwards,  and  so  across  the  Brenta,  by  Dole,  beneath  the  range  of 
the  Carinthian  Alps,  to  Mestre.  Here  we  crossed  the  long  bridge 
which  carries  the  train  over  the  Lagoon,  and,  running  some  miles 
along  the  shore,  reached  the  Venice  station,  where,  after  a  very 
lenient  inspection  of  our  luggage,  we  seated  ourselves  in  the 
gondola  sent  to  meet  us  firom  Barbesi's  hotel.  On  we  glided, 
through  many  narrow  canals,  beneath  low  bridges,  always  keeping 
on  the  left  side,  our  gondolieri  shouting  a  warning  cry  as  they 
turned  with  wonderful  dexterity  out  of  one  canal  into  another ; 
until  at  length  the  grand  canal  was  reached,  and  we  were  landed 
at  the  garden  steps  of  the  hotel,  first  opposite  to  the  beautiful 
church  of  Sta  Maria  della  Salute. 

To  describe  Venice,  to  speak  of  her  canals  and  bridges,  her 
churches  and  palaces,  to  attempt  to  paint  her  gradual  decay  and 
shabbiness  made  lovely  and  attractive  by  the  beautiful  colouring 
that  clings  to  all  within  and  around  her, — all  this  would  extend 
my  paper  far  beyond  its  intended  limits.  I  must  leave  it  to  others 
who  may  write  of  the  **  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,'*  and  content  myself 
with  telling  of  some  of  the  scenes  I  saw  during  our  fortnight^s  stay 
at  Barbesi's. 

Come  with  me  into  the  garden  the  hotel  after  dinner ;  the 
flowers  are  filling  the  air  with  sweetness,  the  little  fountain 
splashes  in  the  centre ;  in  front  run  softly  the  waters  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  The  moon  has  risen,  and  her  light  catches  the 
bright  ferri  da  proba  of  the  gondolas  as  tbey  glide  along.  Opposite 
to  the  Palazzo  Beale,  where  he  is  dining,  the  vessel  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  lies  at  anchor.  Presently  from  its  deck  a  rocket  springs 
into  the  air,  at  this  signal  fires  of  green  and  red  blaze  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  showing  distinctly  the  graceful  buildings  on 
either  side,  and  making  the  gondolas,  most  of  which  have  now  gay 
coloured  awnings,  look  like  large  butterflies  skimming  over  the 
water.  More  rockets  rise  firom  other  vessels ;  along  the  canal  floats 
a  procession  of  illuminated  gondolas,  headed  by  a  barge  garlanded 
with  flowers,  and  carrying  musicians  who  play  on  wind  instruments 
and  sing  in  chorus  as  they  lead  the  way. 

We  will  look  and  Usten  till  the  fires  fade  and  the  music  dies  in 
the  distance,  and  then  go  to  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  to  hear 
another  band  and  to  mingle  with  the  gay  crowd  of  Venetians  who 
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walk  up  and  down  its  gas-lighted  arcades,  or  sit  sipping  coffee  and 
ices  outside  Florian's  and  other  caf^s,  while  vendors  of  caramels 
and  bonbons,  boys  with  miniature  tortoises,  bright-eyed  girls  with 
baskets  of  bead  work,  and  men  with  tin  gondolas  which  have  been 
made  into  inkstands,  extol  their  wares  with  a  musical  cry,  or  pester 
you  so  merrily  to  buy,  and  reduce  the  price  of  their  goods  so 
willingly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  withstand  their  entreaties.     From 
morning  to  night  the  Grand  Canal,  the  highway  of  Venice  is  a  series 
of  pictures ;  while  the  rising  sun  is  giving  a  pink  glow  to  the  grand 
cupola  of  the  Salute  Church,  and  burnishing  the  golden  figure  of 
Mercury  that  stands  on  the  tower  of  the  Custom   House,   long 
lines  of  gondola  barges  are  floating  down  the  stream,  carrying  all 
that   is    to  supply  the  markets    of  Venice  for  the  day.     Larg* 
cans  of  milk  brought  from  the  Lido,  fresh  vegetables  from  fho 
Mazorbo  and  Burano  islands^  fish  packed  in  queer-shaped  baskets 
hung  outside  the  barge  and  dipping  deep  into  the  water,  mesff 
bread,  even  water  to  fill  the  wells,  which  are  only  open  once  a  day 
for  an  hour, — everything  is  brought  into  Venice  and  carried  to  its 
destination  in  gondolas  ;  not  a  horse  or  cow,  scarcely  a  dog  or  oat 
is  to  be  seen  within  the  narrow  bridge-connected  streets  of  the  oity* 
A  little  later  and  the  canal  is  gay  with  the  gondolas  of  those  who 
use  them  as  carriages.     Ladies  richly  and  daintily  dressed  reclind 
on  cushions  beneath  an  awning  of  striped  linen.     At  this,  spring« 
time,  few  of  the  gondolas  are  covered  with  the  heavy  black  roofer 
•*felsa"  they   carry  in  the  winter;   in  others  are  nurses  with 
children,  officers,  senators,  men  of  business.     Every  one  in  Venice 
rides  in  a  gondola,  even   our  omnibusses  are  represented,  laig§ 
gondolas  carrying  from  thirty  to  sixty  people,  constantly  ply  book 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another.     Still  later,  as  the  evening  comes 
on  and  the  short  twilight  hastens  into  night,  the  canal  is  dotted 
with  fishermen's  gondolas,  and   those  of  itinerant  musicians,  all 
carry  a  lamp  at  their  prow,  and  look  in  the  darkness  like  fireflies 
or  glowworms  flittering  across  the  water.    We  took  a  gondola  one 
morning  to  go  to  the  Armenian  convent,  on  the  Island  of  San 
Lazaro.    About  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  the  kmgi 
low  range  of  buildings.    We  were  admitted  at  once  into  the  court* 
yard,  and  a  young  "  Father  "  in  spectacles  soon  came  to  show  ns 
over  the  convent.     The  firaternity  consists  of  a  president,  nineteen 
fathers,  and  thirty  scholars ;  literature  and  printing  are  the  chief 
employments  of  its  inmates,  but  religion,  agriculture,  anddomestio 
occupations,  are  not  neglected.  Our  guide,  who  was  very  livdy  and 
communicative,  spoke  fair  English;  he  showed  us  in  the  library  and 
museum   many    rare   books   and   manuscripts;  brought  us    the 
visitor's  album,  in  which  is  the  autograph  of  Lord  Byron,  who 
spent  some  time  here  to  learn  the  Armenian  language ;  took  us  to 
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the  printing-room,  where  are  presses  made  in  London,  and  types  for 
printing  in  no  less  than  thirty-two  languages ;  then  to  the  room 
where  books  neatly  bound  and  ready  for  sale  were  kept ;  to  the 
plain  but  comfortably-furnished  cells  of  the  brothers;  to  the  church ; 
and  at  last  to  the  gardens  and  fields,  gathering  for  us  in  the 
former  large  bunches  of  roses ;  and  crossing  the  latter  to  the 
**  latteria,"  where  in  beautifully  clean  airy  stables  were  four-and- 
twenty  Swiss  cows,  fastened  each  to  a  post,  but  with  plenty  of 
room  to  move;  these  cows  never  leave  their  stable.  "Restono 
seropre  qui/'  said  our  guide,  "  ma  i  giovani  sono  al  Lido."  The 
leetel  calves  are  taken  across  to  the  terra  ferma,  but  the  mammas 
stay  at  home."  We  shook  hands  at  parting,  and  I  expressed  a 
wish  that  we  might  renew  our  acquaintance  by  his  paying  us  a 
visit  in  England.  "None*  possible,  signora !  here  never— in  de 
next  world  we  may  hope." 

Another  voyage  took  us  to  Murano,  passing  on  our  way  the 
island  of  San  Michele,  on  which  is  the  public  cemetery  of  Venice. 
Two  or  three  funeral  gondolas  were  lying  oflF  the  island  as  we  passed; 
they  were  low  and  square,  quite  black  and  with  rowers  in  black. 
A.  portion  of  the  cemetery  is  allotted  to  Protestant  burials.  It  is 
here  that  James,  the  novelist,  was  buried.  The  wind  rose  as  we 
neared  Murano,  and  gave  us  quite  a  dance  over  the  Lagoon.  Wheu 
we  reached  the  landing-place  our  gondola  was  besieged  by  a  troop 
of  half-naked  boys,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  their  attempts  to 
earn  a  few  centesimi  by  holding  the  boat  steady.  They  followed 
us  to  the  glass-works,  pleading  for  money,  and  were  then  driven 
away  by  men  who  displayed  the  same  begging  propensities — indeed , 
mendicity  is  more  prevalent  in  Venice  than  in  any  place  I  have 
visited.  **  Centesimi,  signora,  centesimi,  per  Tamor  di  Dio,"  is 
more  frequently  heard  there  than  the  cry  for  **  backsheesh"  in 
Constantinople.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Venice  really  produces  nothing  to  support  its  inhabitants, 
and  that  there  are  scarcely  any  trades  or  manufactures  carried  on 
there  by  which  the  lower  classes  can  earn  a  livelihood. 

Salviate's  restoration  of  the  old  glass  works  at  Murano, 
and  also  in  Venice,  has  done  something  towards  the  employment 
of  the  people,  but  still  many  thousands  of  them  have  appa. 
rently  little  or  nothing  but  what  they  obtain  by  beggmg  to 
keep  them  from  starving.  The  principal  productions  of  the 
Murano  glass-works  are  the  bright-coloured  beads  and  the  bottles 
and  glasses  with  delicate  threads  so  well  known  as  '^Venetian 
glass."  Wonderful  dexterity  was  shown  in  handling  the  brittle 
substance,  the  beads  were  all  filled,  while  soft,  with  fine  white 
sand,  to  prevent  the  holes  firom  closing,  they  were  put  in  the 
famaoey  and  it  was  carious  to  see  how  quickly  and  yet  how 
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delicately  the  men  shook  in  largo  sieves  the  sand  out  of  tlie  beads 
after  they  had  been  baked,  and  how  they  drew  into  long  tubes, 
cut  and  shaped,  the  heated  lumps  of  blue,  white,  and  red  glass  which 
were  to  form  the  many  tinted  flasks  and  drinking-cups  they  made. 
Salviati's  manufactory  at  Venice  produces  glass  of  a  far  liigher 
description.  Here  in  one  department  are  seen  chandeliers  and 
with  wreaths  of  bright  flowers  and  fruits,  in  another,  the  delicate 
works  into  which  the  gold  besprinkled  *'  aventurino  ''  is  introduced ; 
while  in  a  third,  in  various  stages  towards  completion,  from  the 
heaps  of  square- cut  glass  to  the  nearly-finished  picture,  is  carried 
on  the  manufacture  of  glass  mosaic,  now  so  largely  employed  in 
ornamental  architecture.  Several  subjects,  both  for  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice  and  for  buildings  in  England  were  in  progress.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  fine  full-length  figure  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the 
gown  of  an  Oxford  D.C.L.,  intended  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  We  were  told  it  had  taken  eleven  months  to  make,  and  that 
it  would  cost  £140;  **  and  then*'  added  our  informant,  *'.we  will 
not  be  paid,  de  colours  of  de  robe  are  so  rare." 

As  I  have  said,  I  must  leave  untold  the  visits  paid  to  churches 
and  palaces  in  Venice ;  but  a  few  lines  must  bo  given  to  the 
marvellous  pictures  in  the  Academia  and  to  the  Cathedral  of  San 
Marco.  In  the  Academia  is  Titian's  grand  gigantic  picture  of  the 
'*  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ;"  here,  too,  are  his  "  Visitation  of  St. 
Elizabeth,"  said  to  have  been  his  earliest  work,  and  his  sad.  grey 
picture  of  the  *'  Deposition,"  painted  when  he  was  ninety-eight 
years  old,  and  finished  by  other  hands  after  his  death.  And  here 
is,  to  me,  one  of  his  most  attractive  pictures,  the  **  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Temple." 

Many  artists  were  copying  the  paintings  one  day  that  we  were 
in  the  Academia,  among  them  was  a  pale,  thin  man,  on  whose 
easel  was  a  nearly-finished  copy  of  the  **  Presentation."  It  was 
much  smaller  than  the  original,  but  so  beautiful  that  I  ventured  to 
tell  him  how  successful  he  had  been  in  reproducing,  not  only  the 
colour,  but  the  feeling  of  the  great  master  in  his  copy. 

He  looked  up  with  a  flush  of  pleasure.  **  *  Ah,  siguora,  e  un 
opera  divina,'  "  he  said,  **  'quest  e  per  me  travaglio  d'amore,  mi 
Bembra  come  un'  aria  di  musica ;  non  n'e  manca  nulla,  tutto  6  in 
aimonia !" 

Paul  Veronese's  grand  pictures  of  **  Our  Saviour  in  the  House 
of  Levi " — of  the  '*  Virgin  and  Saints  " — of  "  Angels  bearing  the 
instruments  of  our  Lord's  Passion  " — Tintoretto's  **  Resurrection," 
and  bis  still  finer  '^  Venetian  Slave,"  with  many  marvellous  works 
by  Bellini,  Bonifaccio  Qiorgione,  and  others^  make  the  galleries  of 
the  Academia  at  Venice  a  rare  and  most  attractive  place  of  resort. 

We  went  to  St.  Mark's,  now  in  a  state  of  restoration,  under  i\^^ 
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care  of  Salviati  (with  its  dark  and  dirty,  but  yet  gorgeonB  coiifa- 
BiOD,  of  arches,  statues,  mosaics,  and  gilding — its  wavy  flooring,  and 
its  dimly-lighted  windows)  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  when 
High  Mass  and  a  grand  procession  of  the  elements  were  to  be  per- 
formed. The  church  was  crowded  to  such  a  degree  that  the  red 
cords  which  were  drawn  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  the  procession 
had  little  power  to  keep  back  those  who  pressed  against  them — the 
air  was  heavy  with  incense  and  smoke — the  organ  peeled  out 
loudly.  For  some  time  the  ordinary  bowings  and  genuflexions  were 
carried  on  before  the  high  altar  ;  then  the  procession  started.  Men 
in  scarlet  cloaks,  with  immense  candles,  surrounded  one  who  carried 
aloft  a  silver  figure  of  St.  Mark  ;  behind  them  men  in  brown  with 
smaller  candles — they,  followed  by  men  in  ordinary  attire  with  still 
smaller  candles — each  of  these  had  their  satellites  in  the  shape  of 
ragged  men  and  boys  with  little  open  paper  bags  into  which  they 
carefully  collected  the  gutterings  of  wax  which  the  bearers  not 
only  permitted,  but  in  many  cases  assisted  them  to  pick  and  scrape 
with  pieces  of  lead  from  Uie  candles  they  were  carrying.  Then 
came  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  bearing  the  Pyx,  under  a  gorgeous 
canopy,  and  followed  by  several  richly-dressed  priests.  As  he 
passed  all  knelt  or  reverently  bowed  the  head.  A  peasant  girl, 
who  stood  by  me,  touched  me  and  said  :  **S'inchina,  signora," 
when  she  missed  in  me  the  sign  of  adoration. 

I  asked  her  afterwards  how  it  was  that  the  holy  procession  had 
been  permitted  to  be  broken  by  the  men  who  had  picked  the  wax 
from  the  candles.  What  appeared  to  me  so  strange  seemed  quite 
intelligible  to  her.  **  Ah,  sono  poveri ;  ^  da  vendere,"  she  replied. 
And  soon  after  passing  by  a  chandler's  shop  we  saw  several  of  the 
men  within  waiting  while  pieces  of  wax  and  little  ends  of  candles 
were  being  weighed. 

Boys  were  sitting  astride  on  the  beautiful  lions  in  the  Piazza, 
old  women  crouched  on  the  steps,  taking  snufT  out  of  open  pieces  of 
paper  that  lay  on  their  laps,  when  presently  the  golden  figures  on 
the  Torre  dell'  Orologio  struck  the  hour  of  two.  In  a  moment  a 
rustling,  rushing  sound  was  heard,  and  the  whole  Piazza  was  filled 
with  blue  and  grey  pigeons ;  some  skimming  low  over  our  heads, 
others  strutting  tail  erect  and  tame.  A  window  in  the  left  hand 
comer  was  opened,  corn  in  abundance  was  thrown  from  it,  and  the 
feathered  favourites  of  St.  Mark's  soon  devoured  the  food  that  is 
daily  given  to  them  at  this  hour,  and  for  which  they,  with  wonder- 
ful instinct  and  unvarying  punctuality,  flock  from  all  parts  of 
Venice  to  the  Piazza. 

To  the  Doge's  Palace  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  the  Rialto  and 
the  large  hospital  near  the  church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  with 
thirteen  hundred  beds,  where,  separated  according  to  their  oreedsg 
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but  all  equally  well  tended  by  the  kind  snore  di  carita,  lay  in  long 
airy  wards,  with  white  marble  floorings,  sick  Jews,  Protestants,  and 
Catholics.  To  all  these  1  can  give  but  this  passing  mention,  and  a 
few  words  about  two  more  gondola  processions  must  finish  all  I  say 
of  Venice. 

The  first,  a  sad  but  beautiful  one,  passed  along  the  Grand  Canal 
on  its  way  to  San  Michele  ;  it  was  the  funeral  of  a  Venetian  officer. 
Two  gondolas,  filled  with  soldiers,  who  stood,  preceded  the  one  that 
bore  the  coffin ;  this  was  hung  with  exquisite  flowers,  and  had  on 
board  many  officers  and  priests.  After  it  came  another,  with  the 
band  of  the  regiment  playing  the  "  Dead  March,"  and  then  a  long 
train  of  gondolas,  with  friends  and  spectators,  moving  slowly  along, 
while  from  every  gondola  as  they  passed  the  sad  procession  received 
a  mark  of  reverence— each  gondolier  doffed  his  cap  and  lowered  his 
oar  as  the  funeral  boats  approached  him.  The  other  procession  was 
of  a  very  different  character.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  had  left 
Venice  to  visit  the  King  of  Italy  at  Florence  the  week  before,  was 
to  return  to  Venice,  and  to  be  received  right  regally  at  the  station. 
We  had  spent  the  day  in  a  gondola,  going  from  palace  to  palace, 
till  we  were  well  nigh  tired,  when  leaving  the  Chiesa  dei  Frari, 
where  is  Titian's  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Francis  over  the 
Pesaro  monument,  we  heard  a  military  band,  ana  on  inquiry  found 
it  was  the  troops  marching  down  to  the  station  to  receive  the 
E^edive.  Orders  were  given,  and  very  promptly  obeyed  by  our 
rowers,  to  make  their  way  to  the  landing-place  before  the  train 
from  Florence  came  in.  Almost  from  the  start  the  voyage  was  ex- 
citing, for  every  gondola  in  Venice  appeared  to  be  making  for  the 
same  spot ;  and  as  we  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  scene  of  attrac 
tion  the  crowd  of  gondolas,  open  boats,  barges,  of  everything  that 
could  float,  even  rafts  made  of  one  piece  of  timber,  carrying 
reckless,  ragged  boys,  was  so  great,  that  1  almost  regretted  having 
ventured  into  the  midst  of  them.  However,  our  rowers  carried  us 
gallantly  and  skilfully  through  every  danger,  and  succeeded  at  last 
in  placing  us  almost  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  lines  of  gondolas 
drawn  up  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Pasha.  Royal  gondolas  hung 
with  satin  curtains  of  bright  colours,  the  gondolier  dressed  in  the 
same  hue,  were  waiting  for  him  also.  He  came  soon,  leading  by 
the  hand  his  little  son  Ibrahim,  both  dressed  in  dark  blue,  with  a 
crimson  fez.  The  guns  fired,  the  bands  played,  and  the  people 
shouted  as  the  Egyptians  walked  slowly  to  their  gondolas;  a 
gorgeous  golden  satin  one  received  the  Pasha  and  his  son,  the  suite 
took  their  seats  in  others  of  crimson  and  blue,  the  servants  and  the 
luggage  were  deposited  in  two  gaily  painted  steam  tugs.  Gondolas 
bearing  singers  and  shaded  by  green  branches  floated  by  the  side  of 
the  royal  boats.    Away  they  started,  and  then  began  such  a  race 
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as  I  iancy  is  now  seldom  seen  in  the  quiet,  sleepy  canals  of  Venice. 
Our  rowers  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene ;  with  wonderful 
quickness,  and  happily  with  equal  dexterity ;  they  guided  us  be- 
tween  closely  running  gondolas,  under  bridges,  round  comers,  al- 
ways keeping  the  Pasha's  procession  in  sight,  till  we  reached  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  then  we  insisted  on  their  slackening  their  speed 
that  we  might  more  quietly  admire  the  beautiful  and  animated 
scene.  From  most  of  the  old  palaces  hung  long  silken  banners ;  the 
vessels  at  anchor  were  dressed  with  many-coloured  flags,  every 
window,  wall,  and  bridge  was  alive  with  human  faces,  and  the 
green  waters  of  the  canal  were  literally  covered  with  gondolas.  It 
was  almost  a  relief  when  about  midway  we  saw  the  Pasha's  gondo- 
lieri,  to  shorten  their  voyage,  turn  into  abye-canal,  and  we,  leaving 
the  crowd  to  follow  them,  were  able  to  make  our  way  quietly  back 
to  Barbesi's  hoteU 
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LOVE  ABIDES- 

Oh,  they  were  clear  and  cloudless, 

Those  days  of  long  ago, 
Which  shed  upon  life's  springtide 

A  never-fading  glow ; 
In  that  bright  dawn  of  day,  love, 

Which  woke  our  hearts*  first  song, 
When  all  the  world  was  gay,  love, 

And  you  and  I  were  young. 

Our  love  hath  not  grown  colder 

Since  first  we  learned  to  woo ; 
For  time  can  bring  no  old  age 

To  hearts  that  still  beat  true. 
Those  days  have  passed  away,  love. 

Yet  not  for  them  we  long. 
Though  all  the  world  was  gay,  love, 

And  you  and  I  were  young. 

The  charms  that  years  have  woven 

So  deftly  round  us  too, 
The  joys,  which  now  we  cherish, 

Then,  love,  we  never  knew  ; 
For  ever  since  that  day,  love, 

New  treasures  still  unfold, 
Though  all  is  not  so  gay,  love, 

And  you  and  I  are  old. 


W.  J.  Stewart. 
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IRISH    PRIDE. 

B/  the  Autlior  of  "  Not  all  Ficbloa,"  "  Whilst  the  Snowaakei  Pell,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE   RUSTIC   BRIDGE. 

Thb  September  sunset  gleams  slantingly  over  an  extensive,  un. 
dulating  park,  backed  by  a  glorious  ascent  of  the  mountain,  and 
interwoven  by  a  broad  stream,  that  chatters  to  its  green  banks,  and 
murmurs  softly  under  the  old  wooden  bridge,  against  whose  moss- 
grown  parapet  are  leaning  two  individuals.  They  are  brother  and 
sister — the  youngest  almost  the  last  survivor  of  the  proud  race  who 
for  centuries  possessed  the  surrounding  lands,  and  dwelt  within  the 
grey  castellated  walls  which  rise  loftily  in  the  foreground. 

De  Burgh  Towers  the  massive  pile  is  styled,  owned  by  De 
Burghs  no  longer.  Its  bill  of  sale  and  consequent  change  of  pro- 
prietorship  have  just  been  effected,  forbidding  the  loiterers  on  the 
bridge  to  call  henceforth  '  home '  the  abode  wherein  their  fathers 
lived,  and  they  themselves  were  born  and  reared. 

A  peculiarly  Irish  fate  pronounces  the  general  verdict ;  and 
verily  as  to  the  fact  we  must  agree,  affixing,  however,  a  query  as  to 
what  distinctive  trait  of  race  this  fate  may  be  attributed,  seeing  that 
Ireland's  population  is  as  mixed  in  descent  as  that  of  England,  and 
more  so  than  that  of  Scotland  or  of  Wales.  These  luckless  De 
Burghs,  par  example^  retraced  their  name  and  lineage  to  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  that  people  characterised  by  contemporaneous  historians 
as  ''  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves*' —  id  est,  more  rapacious, 
ferocious,  uncivilised,  perhaps  more  extravagant.  At  any  rate, 
whether  hereditary  or  acquired  in  their  adopted  nationality,  this 
special  family  had  during  many  generations  developed  and  practisec} 
most  efficiently  a  talent  for  spending  money,  and  as  relations  seldom 
left  them  any,  they  were  much  too  aristocratic  to  marry  any,  and 
it  was  very  certain  they  never  made  any  ;  so  it  came  quite  natur- 
ally and  expectedly  to  pass,  that  after  experiencing  the  successive 
preliminary  conditions  of  embarrassment,  debt,  mortgage,  they 
finally  lost  everything — "  lost'*  being  here  understood  in  its  common 
but  improper  Irish  definition  :  for  lost  (English)  means  accidental 
deprivation,  whereas  the  De  Burghs  saw  their  possessions  float  from 
them  piecemeal,  with  eyes  recklessly  indifferent  even  to  the  present, 
utterly  regardless  of  what  the  future  might  bring— that  future 
which  must  make  the  present  to  some  of  their  posterity. 
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Sternly  the  spirit  of  the  old  Sinaistic  denunciation,  **I  will 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,"  attends  and  follows 
humanity.  The  children  in  the  case  under  immediate  discussion, 
innocent  of  the  fault,  were  yet  doomed  to  expiate  it.  To  their 
parents  had  appertained  the  pleasure — such  as  it  was— of  wanton 
expenditure,  and  running  into  irretrievable  debt.  To  them  seemed 
fastened  the  life-long  penalty  of  poverty  and  dependence.  Cold, 
cruel  destiny  for  the  brother  and  sister  to  contemplate  this  fair  Sep. 
tember  evening,  as  silently  they  stand  side  by  side,  apparently 
thinking  the  same  thoughts,  engage  i  in  the  same  monotonous  oc- 
cupation  of  watching  the  rippling  face  of  the  water.  What  do 
they  see  there  ?  What  visions,  shadowy,  vague,  is  fancy  conjuring 
out  of  each  tiny  wavelet  %  What  memories  of  the  past,  dreams  of 
the  future,  are  floating  through  the  young  minds,  whose  '  windows' 
are  bent  so  persistently  on  the  swift,  clear  current,  as  now  with 
snowy  crest  it  foams  over  stone  and  shingle ;  now  with  a  fluttering 
leaf  thrown  by  autumn's  despoiling  hand  on  its  bosom,  it  still 
pursues  its  way,  on,  on  to  its  home,  in  the  distant  ocean. 

Possibly  that  last  picture  illustrates  rather  vividly  to  one  of  the 
gazers  the  involuntary  position  he  himself  occupies  on  the  perilous 
wave  of  misfortune ;  for  Frank  De  Burgh  suddenly  demolishes  his 
own  and  his  sister's  Chateaux  en  Espagne^  and  breaks  the  silence  by 
exclaiming : 

"  Very  dull  work,  this ;  are  you  not  cold,  Cecy  ?  The  sun  is 
setting." 

''But  not  set  yet,"  she  answers,  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  stream 
to  where,  above  the  firwood,  rise  the  mountains,  their  summits 
crowned  with  the  crimson  and  gold  clouds  of  eventide,  ''This  is 
the  last  time,  remember,  Frank,  that  we  shall  ever  look  at  those 
hills,  or  lean  against  these  dear  old  railings  again." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Frank  sighs,  but  his  sanguine  temperament 
reasserts  itself  quickly.  "  It  may  not  be  the  last  time,  Cecy ;  what 
if  I  find  lots  of  gold  in  Australia,  return  rich,  and  buy  it  all  back 
again  ?" 

"  Buy  it  all  back  again."  She  repeats  the  words  in  a  gladder 
tone,  a  light  breaking  in  the  sad,  earnest  eyes.  "Frank,  could 
that  be  possible  t" 

"  Of  course ;  provided  when  the  time  comes  its  new  owner  be 
willing  to  part  with  it.  Perhaps,  though,  he  may  unluckily  grow 
as  fond  of  it  as  we  are." 

^'Oh,  I  am  sure  he  will  not.  Harriet  says  he  quite  agreed 
with  Uncle  Oliver  that  it  was  a  desolate,  ill  kept  old  place." 

*•  Yes,  he  is  a  friend  of  Uncle  Oliver's  (happy  man),  and  is^ 
moreover,  head  of  the  big  agency  firm,  Lindores  and  Lindores,  that 
do  business  for  half  the  landed  world,  and  are  swimming  in  riches. 
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He  waft  magnificently  indifferent  about  this  little  cabin  and  cabbage 
garden,  spending  just  half  an  hour,  I  believe,  investigating  the  whole 
conoem." 

**And  yet  bought  everything:  furniture,  pictures — even  the 
old  portraits." 

**  Wanted  ancestors  probably.  Pity  our  crest  and  arms  were 
not  auctioned  too,"  said  Frank,  half  contemptuously, half  jestingly. 
"  Cecy,  do  look  more  cheery.  Why  cannot  you  the  see  the  fun  of 
it!" 

'*  Because  I  feel  so  utterly,  utterly  miserable  !" 

"  Poor  little  Cecy !  I  wish  you  were  coming  to  Australia  with 
me,  or  that  Harriet  could  take  you  to  Africa.*' 

•*  I  don't  want  to  go  with  Harriet.  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you 
to  Australia." 

**  But  that  is  past  wishing,  Cecy.  Grandmamma — ^the  terribU 
grandmamma,  as  Harriet  calls  her — would  not  hear  of  such  an 
arrangement.     Now  you  have  taken  your  farewell  look,  come." 

Entwining  his  sisters  arm  within  his,  he  half  drew  her  down  a 
dark  pathway,  leading  to  the  house  where  (by  the  kind  sufferance 
of  Uncle  Oliver's  friend),  its  late  owners  had  been  permitted  to 
stay  till  Frank's  Australian  outfit  should  be  completed.  All  was 
ready  now.  Boxes  packed,  corded,  even  directed,  stood  in  the  wide 
vaulted  hall,  whose  tesselated  floor  echoed  drearily  each  footfall,  as 
the  two  entered  and  crossed  to  the  drawing-room,  a  spacious  apart- 
ment panelled  in  oak,  its  time-worn  massive  furniture  carved  of 
the  same  sombre  wood,  and  upholstered  in  velvet,  faded  by  years 
into  a  misty  indefiniteness  of  hue  and  texture.  Certainly  it  seemed 
a  queer  freak  of  the  buyer  of  De  Burgh  Towers,  to  include  in  his 
purchase  such  cumbrous,  threadbare  appendages;  still  queerer  to 
wish  to  possess  a  series  of  old  family  portraits  which  had  hung  on 
the  walls  so  long  that  they  seemed  part  of  them,  and  from  out  whose 
tarnished  frames  smiling  ladies,  coiffc^ed  almost  as  elaborately  as 
nineteenth-century  belles,  courtly  gentlemen  in  powdered  wig 
and  swoi-d,  looked  calmly,  indifferently  down  on  their  young  ruined 
descendants. 

All  the  living  descendants  are  assembled  beneath  the  painted 
ancestral  gaze  now;  for  in  addition  to  Frank  and  Cecile,  there 
stands  by  the  mantelpiece  the  elder  sister,  the  lately  married 
Harriet.  Very  beautiful  she  is,  tall,  stately,  commanding,  with 
waves  of  auburn  hair,  rose-tinted  check,  and  eyes  whose  radiance 
mocks  the  fire-light.  Those  eyes — that  complexion,  hair,  and  regal 
bearing  had  been  Harriet's  sole  dowry,  and  hadJwon],her  the 
admiration  of  a  certain  rather  elderly,  and  very  cross  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbcrt,  home  on  leave  from  his  governorship  in  South  Africa,  whom 
she  forthwith  accepted  and  married,  simply  because  he  was  rich, 
and  heir  presumptive  to  a  title. 
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Riches  aod  a  title,  that  dual  consummation  of  bliss,  had  formed 
Miss  De  Burgh's  one  ideal,  one  day-dream,  one  aspiration  in  life, 
in  acquisition  whereof,  and  considerinLr  ^uch  a  very  fair  exchange, 
Bhe  offered  beauty  and  grace.  Tliey  wero  literally  all  she  could 
offer;  for  besides  being  p.)rtioule>'s,  this  beautiful  being  who  l(X>ks 
physically  as  if  nature  had  moulded  her  for  an  Empress,  is  intellec- 
tually incapable  of  standing  with  credit  in  the  most  junior  class  of 
the  most  ordinary  national  school.  Not  that  she  is  a  fool.  Who 
dare  apply  that  epithet  to  any  one  accomplishing  a  given  rule  in 
life?  (Her's  had  been  to  get  married.)  Slie  is  only  uneducated, 
uncultured.  Of  the  three  R.'s  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  say  which 
she  hated  most  or  practised  least.  She  could  not,  for  any  considera- 
tion, localise  her  future  home  in  South  Africa,  or  tell  whether  it 
might  be  soonest  reached  by  sailing  round  Cape  Horn,  or  directing 
a  train  through  the  middle  of  India,  or  following  the  usual  route 
thither.  All  she  knows  is  that  it  must  be  a  hot  climate,  as  she 
had  to  order  such  dozens  and  dozens  of  muslins  in  her  trousseau, 
and  she  would  have  preferred  moir(^s  and  silks.  Her  brain  or  mind, 
or  soul,  or  whatever  may  be  the  seat  of  comprehension  and  emotion 
is  divided  into  three  compartments,  labelled  respectively,  *'self,'* 
**  dress,*'  **  admiration.'*  The  first  compartment  is  the  largest  and 
best  filled,  the  third,  the  smallest,  for  next  to  that  physically  peer- 
less self,  Harriet  Fitzherbert  loves  adorning  same  individual.  This, 
the  last  day  she  may  spend  in  her  girlhood's  home,  the  last  of 
Frank's  stay  in  Ireland,  she  has  devoted  to  trying  on  all  manner 
of  new  costumes,  coiffures,  etc.,  etc.;  and  hince  it  became  time  for 
her  recently  acquired  French  maid  to  i)ack  away  these  treasures, 
she  has  been  cocjitatinfr  such  future  matters,  as  the  amount  of 
admiration  (masculine),  and  envy  (feminine),  her  beauty  will 
excite  in  the  colony.  Whether  the  sun  there  will  spoil  her  com- 
plexion, and  how  being  styled  *'Her  Excellency,"  and  **  Your 
Excellency"  will  sound,  at  which  felicitous  speculation  she 
pauses  before  the  mantelpiece  mirror  to  contemplate  therein  Her 
Excellency.  **  Charming  1"  despite  "  the  broken  reflection  "  yielded 
by  the  glass,  which  displays  across  its  surface  a  long  seam  or  cleft, 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  late  De  Burgh,  who  looking  into  it 
once,  when  drunk  and  not  overpleased  with  the  representation 
nfforded,  instantly  administered  a  sound  knock  to  the  unflattering 
thing,  anathematising  it  unreservedly  for  making  him  so  ugly. 
Cleft  or  whole,  however,  it  could  not  make  Harriet  ugly,  and  in 
wrapt  worship  of  her  fair  double,  after  a  good  half  hour's  homage 
she  still  stands  as  her  brother  and  sister  enter.     She  turns  slightly. 

**  Oh,  here  you  are,  at  last.  Such  a  time  as  you  have  been  out  I 
I  am  dying  for  tea.     What  have  you  been  doing?" 

(The  beautiful  being's  style  of  conversation  is  rather  ex- 
clamatory and  disjomted.) 
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"  Bidiling  everything  good-bye,  every  leaf  on  the  trees,  every 
ripple  on  the  river,  every  rail  of  the  old  bridge,  watching:  onr  last 
8un  go  down  and  moon  rise.  Haven* t  we  been  well  empljyed, 
Harriet  r* 

Through  the  light  words  the  voice  rings  sadly,  but  Mrs.  Fitz- 
berbert  has  not  an  acute  ear  for  sentiment,  and  as  her  mental  so 
comes  her  spoken  judgment.  "  Absurd,  Frank!  and  as  to  you,  Cecy, 
wait  till  the  terrible  grandmamma  catches  you  practising  buch 
nonsense  and  unpunctuality.  It  won't  be  good  for  you,  I  can  tell 
you." 

Cecy  shudders  to  herself,  but  offers  no  answering  remark,  as  she 
takes  off  her  dew.drenched  hat,  and  approaches  the  fire  to  dry 
thereat  her  equally  dew.drenched  raiment.  Beside  the  legal, 
gorgeously  apparelled  personage,  already  stationed  at  the  mantel- 
piece,  the  new-comer's  small,  slight  form,  clad  in  shabby  limp 
muslin,  shows  poorly  and  insignificantly,  neither  has  Cecile's,  face 
any  claim  to  perfection  in  feature  or  tinting.  It  is  lighted,  how* 
ever,  by  eyes  lustrous  enough  to  bear  comparison  even  with 
Harriet's,  and  it  is  fair,  and  soft,  and  pretty — expressive  of  some 
sweetness  and  a  good  deal  of  pride.  She  is  past  eighteen,  but 
looks,  and  is,  terribly  childish  for  her  years,  having  been  debarred 
from  mixing  in  grown-up  society  by  her  sagacious  elder  sister,  till 
the  latter  was  engaged  to  be  married  ;  at  which  happy  era — three 
months  since — Cecy  was  inducted  into  her  first  trained  dress,  her 
first  bonnet,  and  shortly  afl;erwards,  at  the  wedding  festival,  found 
herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  dressed,  addressed,  and 
altogether  treated  as  a  bridesmaid  and  responsible  young  lady. 

'*  Well,  what  have  you  been  about  besides  bidding  the  leaves 
good-bye,  and  getting  your  clothes  damp?"  propounds  Mrs.  Fitz- 
berbert,  in  a  tone  slif^htly  mollified,  as  she  administers  to  herself  a 
cup  of  the  delayed  tea,  and  exchanges  her  standing  position  on  the 
rug  for  a  recmnbent  one  on  the  sofa. 

•'  We  didn't  do  much  else,  except  that  I  was  wishing  I  couM 
go  with  Frank  to  Australia,  instead  of  living  at  The  Jointure 
Hou^e  with  grandmamma.*' 

"  Good  gracious  !"  ejaculates  Harriet,  solemnly.  *'  What  put 
such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  As  if  it  was  not  quite  bad  enough 
to  think  of  Frank  goiog  out  there  to  lower  himself  amont^st  those 
wretched  convicts,  and  miners,  and  diggers,*'  indignantly  continueB 
the  young  matron,  whose  idea  of  the  fifth  continent  figures  simply 
a  huge  prison,  surrounded  by  gold  mines,  wherein  the  prisoners, 
chained  in  gangs,  worked  daily.  She  regarded  alike  all  individuals, 
returned  either  wealthy  or  poor  from  Australia,  as  ticket-of-leave 
men. 

••  What  can  I  dot"  interposes  Frank.     *•  I  have  no  profession, 
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^^Tj  little  education,  a  great  desire  to  be  rich,  and  too  much  pride 
to  slave  at  home.  You  know,  Fitzherbert  refused  my  gracious 
offer  to  act  as  his  secretary." 

**  Because  you  write  such  a  dreadful  hand,"  retorts  Harriet,  in 
extenuation  of  the  governor,  who  had  not  accompanied  his  wife  in 
her  sisterly  mission  of  seeing  poor  Frank  and  Cecile  off,  breaking 
their  farewell  to  the  ■  Towers,  etc.,  which  mission  she  was  accom- 
plishing in  the  effective  manner  above  noticed.  "  You  would  never 
do  for  a  secretary,  a — a  man  of  business,  Frank." 

And  she  arranges  her  rings,  remembering  thoroughly  all  the 
time  that  Fitzherbert  had  promptly  and  resolutely  declined  his 
brother-in-law's  proposal,  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  did  not 
intend  marrying  the  whole  family. 

"  You  see,  then,  Australia  is  my  only  resource,  and  after  all 
it  may  not  be  so  bad.  Uncle  Oliver  so  strongly  urges  it,  and  says 
I  shall  be  sure  to  return  better  off — those  were  his  very  words." 

*' Better  off.  How  like  Uncle  Oliver!  beseemed  absolutely 
glad  we  were  sold  out.  Tiresome,  cross,  snappish  old  man.  I 
always  found  him  much  harder  to  get  on  with  than  even  the 
terrible  grandmamma  herself ;  for  to  give  her  her  due,  so  long  as 
you  dress  tastefully,  flirt  successively  and  be  the  fashion,  she  will 
keep  in  good  humour.  You  had  better  not  carry  that  downcast 
face  to  The  Jointure  House,  Cecy  ;  she  only  tolerates  bright,  pretty 
people." 

Here  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  rising  from  the  sofa,  gladdens  her  eyes 
with  another  broken  reflection.  Then  in  a  tone  of  admonition, 
addresses  her  brother  and  sister  conjointly.  "  There  is  one  piece 
of  advice  I  give  you  both.  Never  forget  that  the  blood  of  the  De 
Burghs  and  Macnamaras  flows  in  your  veins — never  forget  your 
pride,  /shan't." 

Having  emphatically  delivered  this  valuable  council,  she 
summoned  her  French  attendant  (who  fortunately  spoke  intelligible 
English),  and  swept  queen-like  from  the  room,  leaving  the  two  so 
united  in  affection — so  soon  to  be  separated  in  situation — to  linger 
and  talk  till  the  candles  burnt  low,  and  the  fire  of  mixed  turf  and 
wood  cast  a  faint,  fitful  glare  across  the  dim  old  portraits,  which 
Cecile  regarded  in  a  more  parental  light  than  the  grandmother, 
under  whose  care  she  must  abide  till  Fortune's  lamp  should  guide 
Frank  to  the  nugget  big  enough  to  redeem  from  strapger  hands 
the  forfeited  inheritance. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE   TERRIBLE   GRANDMAMA. 

A  FORM  still  erect,  a  face  that  in  youth  beautiful,  in  age  is  still 
handsome  and  striking,  hazel  eyes  still  bright  and  penetrating, 
shapely  hands  still  eager  for  occupation.  Such,  by  looking  into  the 
Jointure  House  drawing  room  this  drear  November  afternoon,  is  the 
view  to  be  obtained  of  Mrs.  Macnamara,  the  terrible  grandmamma. 

She  is  knitting  vigorously,  and  as  she  knits  she  talks  equally 
vigorously  in  a  style  of  conversation  rather  resembling  the  trian- 
gular pointed  [lieces  that  fall  from  her  needles.  Her  tongue 
moreover,  is  a  quicker,  sharper  instrument  than  even  the  needles— 
at  least  so  people  say. 

Opposite,  but  with  his  chair  drawn  into  closer  coijtact  with  the 
fire  than  the  lady  would  permit  her  yet  smooth  complexion  to  ven. 
ture,  sits  her  brother  and  present  masculine  head  of  her  widowed 
establishment,  Oliver  Macnamara.  Decidedly  he  is  not,  nor  could 
ever  have  been,  handsome.  His  meagre  share  of  good  looks,  more- 
over, has  been  the  reverse  of  increased  by  a  long  sojourn  in  an  un- 
healty  foreign  country,  where,  according  to  popular  belief,  he 
acquired  money,  according  to  his  own  statement  "  common  sense," 
and  it  seemed  a  consequent  right  to  harass,  censure,  and  admonish 
less  lucky  humanity.  Being  of  a  sardonic  turn,  he  rather  relishes 
his  sister's  little  invectives,  and  rewards  her  by  reading  aloud  for 
her  benefit  such  articles  in  the  morning  paper  as  relate  to  personal 
casualties  or  the  general  drooping  and  depraved  state  of  the 
country. 

Very  tired  of  both  the  reading  and  the  conversation,  to  which 
for  two  hours  she  has  been  an  involuntary  listener,  stands  near  a 
window  Cecile,  engaged  in  binding  up  skeins  of  white  cotton  for 
grandmamma's  work.  She  has  now  been  two  months  an  inmate  of 
the  Jointure  House,  and  has  found  it  nowise  a  pleasanter  place  of 
abode  than  she  prophesied  to  herself  that  September  evening  when 
she  fe^ok  farewell  of  home  on  the  rustic  bridge.  Has  she  any  right 
to  be  discontented  ?  Ought  slie  not  rather  to  feel  thankful  for  shelter, 
protection — any  home  at  all  under  the  circumstances  ?  Compared 
wiih  others  similarly  bereft,  with  the  barefooted,  ill-clad  ])easant, 
with  the  sickly  toiler  in  city  lanes  and  alleys,  hers  is  a  splendid  lot  ? 
But  is  it  not  human  nature  to  estimate  human  happiness  from  one's 
own  individual  standpoint,  and  from  this  standpoint  are  we  not 
much  more  prone  to  look  enviously  aloft  at  those  above  us  in  posi- 
tion, or  around  at  those  of  our  own  level  more  prosperous  ('*  lucky  " 
we  call  it)  than  ourselves,  than  with  grateful  hearts  to  acknow. 
ledge  exemption  from  the  want  and  misery  below  usi 
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This  poor,  scantily-tauoht,  proudly-born  Cecily  was  no  exception 
to  humanity's  general  rule ;  and  instead  of  gratitude  for  what  had 
been  vouchsafed  her,  the  shadow  of  loneliness  and  desolation  for 
what  she  had  lost,  was  daily  falling  lower  and  lower  on  her  spirits — a 
shadow  deep  as  the  November  mist  that  shrouded  in  wintry  gloom 
the  outside  world.  She  could  not  help  disliking  the  present,  she 
could  not  help  regretting — living  in  the  past,  that  sunny,  careless, 
past,  when  she  and  Frank  had  kept  house  at  the  Tower  almost 
alone  (for  Harriet  did  not  trouble  them  much  with  her  company), 
and  the  two  had  led  a  sort  of  gipsy  existence  :  fishing  in  the  stream, 
riding  untrained  shaggy  ponies,  wandering  long  summer  mornings 
in  the  woods.  Memory  was  fast  bringing  tears  into  the  thinker's 
eyes,  dimming  her  vision,  and  almost  dropping  upon  her  work 
wherein,  we  must  confess,  no  light-fingered  adroitness  is  apparent 
in  the  way  the  skein  is  placed  round  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
slowly  through  divers  vents  and  entanglements  formed  into  a 
ball. 

Mrs.  Macnamara  notes  her  granddaughter's  inefficiency,  and  de- 
mands in  a  tone  peremptorily  requiring  information  :  "  Cecile,  what 
are  you  doing  ?" 

**  Winding  the  cotton,  grandmamma." 

"  Winding,  indeed  I  In  my  young  days,  girls  did  as  they  were 
told  properly;  they  were  obedient,  and  felt  a  pleasure  in  being 
useful.  But  nowadays,  so  sure  as  you  ask  a  young  miss  to  do  any- 
thing useful,  so  sure  is  she  to  wilfully  spoil  it.  However,  I  shan't 
stand  such  modern  nonsense ;  so  rouse  yourself,  and  remember  I 
must  have  all  those  balls  finished  before  dusk." 

Thus  admonished,  Cecile  contrived  to  disentangle  and  pursue 
her  ta«k  more  carefully  for  a  few  minutes.  Then,  a  fresh  sense  of 
loneliness  waking  within  her,  she  asks,  very  irrelevantly  to  what 
her  grandmother  has  been  saying : 

**  Does  anybody  ever  come  here,  grandmamma  1" 

**  Anybody  ever  come  here?"  repeats  Mrs.  Macnamara,  testily. 
«•  What  a  silly  question  to  ask  ;  but  I  shall  satisfy  your  curiosity 
for  once,  by  informing  you  that  very  few  people  indeed  come  here. 
An  old  woman  is  not  (nowadays)  a  very  well-looked-after  member 
of  the  community,  and  your  uncle  hates  society." 

•*  Society,  as  being  interpreted  by  morning  visits  and  visitors, 
or  a  couple  of  dozen  people  collected  to  a  mild  lunch,  with  after, 
piece  of  trying  who  shall  hit  hardest  round  formations  of  wood  over 
smooth  formations  of  turf,  and,  finale,  hot  temper  and  cold  tea. 
Shouldn't  any  man  of  sense  hate  it  I"  growled  Uncle  Oliver ;  "  and 
when  Cecy  is  as  old  as  I  am  she'll  be  of  the  same  mind." 

Which  cheering  prospect  had  not,  however,  the  solacing  effect 
on  Cecy  that  might  be  expected. 
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"Besides,  you'll  see  plentv  of  people  wl^en  we  p:o  to  town  after 
Christmas/'  added  Mrs.  Macnamnra.  **  We  sliall  j[;o  up  for  the 
first  drawing-room,  where  I  am  afraid,  Cecy,  you  will  not  do  me  as 
itiuch  credit  as  the  four  daughters  and  the  three  granddaughters  I 
have  already  presented  there  ;  apropos^  I  must  initiate  you  into  the 
proper  deportment,  behaviour,  curtsey,  etc.,  beforehand.  It  will 
be  good  exercise  for  you  of  an  evening,  and  Uncle  Oliver  can  act 
His  Excellency." 

"  Excellency— humbug !"  retorted  Uncle  Oliver.  **Tell  the 
girl  simply  what  to  do,  or  give  her  one  lesson  at  most,  and  you  may 
depend  on  it  that  in  anything  involving  exercise  of  vanity,  show, 
dress,  dipping  and  curtseying,  or  other  '  trap  '  for  sjaining  notice  or 
admiration,  a  woman — especially  one  akin  to  the  Macnamaras — will 
do  the  part  to  perfection." 

'*  How  like  a  man  that  reasoning  is  !"  snapped  grandmamma. 
**  Always  telling  us  we  '  make  up '  too  much,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  so  unpardonable  in  masculine  eyes  as  awk- 
wardness in  a  girl ;  lack  of  beauty  may  be  excused,  but  an  un. 
graceful  movement  is  criticised  and  condemned  without  mercy.  I 
foresee  there  will  be  trouble  with  Cecile ;  she  is  much  shyer^  more 
ill  at  ease  than  Harriet." 

*<  But  much  more  what  the  French  call  gracieuse^^^  says  Uucle 
Oliver,  perhaps  out  of  sheer  opposition. 

**  Don't  put  nonsensical  ideas  into  her  head,  Oliver.  How 
could  she  be  gracieuse,  running  wild  in  the  country  1  and  she  need 
only  look  in  the  glass  to  be  aware  of  her  inferiority  tj  my  pretty 
Harriet.     Ah  I  she  u;a«  a  beauty  ! " 

''Tes,  a  good-looking  animal,"  responds  Mr.  Micnamara,  less 
enthusiastically.  "  Cecy,  put  on  your  hat,  and  take  a  run  up  and 
down  the  avenue  ;  it  will  expand  your  muscles  for  the  great  train- 
ing to  be  carried  on  this  winter  by  Mrs.  Macnaraara,  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  new  filly,  prior  to  entering  her  fairly  upon  the 
matrimonial  racecourse  to  wiu  the  best  parti  of  the  season.  With 
what  beautiful  national  appropriateness  the  farce  of  the  '  Court  Pre. 
sentation'  will  follow  the  tragedy  of  being  '  Sold  out,' "  he  added, 
unheard,  however,  by  Cecile,  who  departed  to  put  on  her  hat,  a 
good  deal  relieved,  it  must  be  owned,  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
projected  change  to  town ;  anywhere  away  from  the  dreary  Jointure 
House.  How  thoroughly  dreary  it  and  all  around  it  looked  as  she 
commenced  her  solitary  promenade  I  No  blue  mountains  nor 
rippling  river  meeting  her  sight  as  in  old  times ;  nothing  but  a 
rather  circumscribed  lawn,  just  now  brown  with  autumn  leaves  and 
skirting  it  the  plantation  of  Derrycarne,  the  country  seat  of  the 
MacnMUuras.  This  family  mansion  was.  at  present  uninhabited, 
•od  its  nnpiotnresque,  low  square  architecture  showed  gloomily 
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through  the  trees,  which  made  a  very  pervious  screen  in  their  wintiy 
bareness.  Larger,  of  course,  but  nearly  as  ugly  as  the  ugly 
Jointure  House  itself,  did  her  mother's  ancient  ancestral  home  look 
to  Cecy's  eyes  now.  Now — but  she  was  destined  to  view  those  old 
grey  walls  again  through  a  very  dififerent  medium  than  that  which 
douded  her  spirit  to.day. 

CHAPTER  III. 

COMING     OUT. 

The  Dowager  Mrs.  Macnamara  was  a  daughter  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  old  stocky  whose  name  she  still  bore.  Immensely 
"old"  it  was,  running  quite  back  into  fable-land  and  extending  its 
genealogical  tree  roots  into  the  very  primary  strata  of  Milesian 
aristocracy.  The  days  of  Milesian  glory,  however,  are,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  long  since  over.  The  mornings  of  whiskey,  the  noons 
of  duelling,  the  nights  of  claret,  which  formed,  so  to  speak,  the 
renaissance  period  in  Milesian  social  prominence,  departed  likewise, 
and  to  the  simple  rank  of  country  gentry  obliged  to  observe  the 
laws  and  exist  after  the  manner  of  other  mortals,  were  the  descend- 
dants  of  the  ancient  Namara  reduced  when  it  devolves  upon  us  to 
record  a  page  in  their  family  annals. 

The  dowager  was  wont  to  boast,  she  had  lived  her  seventy 
years  as  became  her  great  name  and  ancestry.  At  seventeen,  in 
the  fresh  bloom  of  her  remarkable  beauty,  she  had  made  lier  ddbut 
at  the  Viceregal  Court.  Of  course  (for  those  were  the  good  old 
times,  my  dear),  dozens,  hundreds,  of  rival  admirers,  all  sorts  of 
conditions  of  men,  from  his  grace  to  his  reverence,  instantly 
worshipped,  fought,  died  at  her  shrine.  At  eighteen,  in  the  midst 
of  these  triumphs  and  to  the  general  consternation  and  despair  of 
the  masculine  world,  she  married  her  cousin.  The  Macnamara,  as 
he  was  styled  the  head  of  the  Sept.  He  was  a  handsome,  worthless 
individual,  a  good  many  years  senior  to  the  fair  coquette,  who 
accepted  his  addresses  from  no  tenderer  sentiment  than  pique  at 
some  fancied  slight,  she  had  received  from  the  one  her  heart  really 
.  preferred  amongst  her  train  of  suitors.  At  thirty  she  was  left  a 
widow  with  four  children;  daughters,  alas ! — all;  and  all  inheriting 
the  high  looks,  high  spirit,  high  temper  of  their  race.  Very  regretful 
that  Heaven  had  denied  her  a  son  to  succeed  to  the  entailed  estate, 
which  passed  away  to  a  more  distant  kinsman,  Mrs.  Macnamara 
still  contrived  to  perform  her  duty,  as  a  woman  and  a  mother, 
towards  the  less  feminine  quartette  by  marrying  off  the  sisters  as 
|iiioklyy  eligibly,  or  ineligibly  as  she  could. 
"  She  had  herself  introduced  each  in  turn  to  whatever  excellency 
led  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  in  later  years  untiringly  fulfilled  a 
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like  parental  office  for  successive  granddauc^hters.  Finally  on  this 
day  (or  night)  of  grace,  28tli  January,  180 — ,  she  is  preparing  to 
to  do  the  same  for  Cecile  De  Burgh — actually  prepared,  indeed, 
for  she  has  already  got  into  her  morie  jupe.  Her  velvet  train  has 
been  fastened  on.  Lappets  and  diamonds  adjusted,  and  majestic 
and  sufficiently  terrible,  she  descends  to  the  sitting-room,  where 
Cecile,  arrayed  in  the  regulation  white  of  coming  out,  has  been  for 
some  time  ensconced.  Her  pulses  beating  very  fast,  and  her  colour 
varying  like  an  April  day,  as  this  dreaded  presentation  for  which 
grandmamma  has  been  drilling  her  all  the  ^vinter,  draws  nearer  to 
realisation.  She  is  sure— quite  sure —  she  will  curtsey  badly,  fall 
back  on  her  train — do  everything  wrong,  in  fact — ^just  as  grand- 
mamma has  predicted. 

But  there  is  no  help  for  it,  the  hour  is  come,  and  Uncle  Oliver, 
looking  horribly  sardonic  and  meagre  in  his  court-dress  announces 
"The  jobbed  afifair  is  at  the  door,  madam,*'  by  which  his  audience 
understand  the  hired  carriage  is  arrived.  The  maid  assists  in  care, 
folly  arranging  trains.  The  two  ladies  are  safely  stowed  into  the 
vehicle,  Uncle  Oliver's  lank  person  occupies  the  small  additional 
space  left  over  and  above  the  feminine  paraphernalia,  grandmamma 
sees  once  more  she  has  the  cards  ready  for  the  chamberlain,  the 
door  is  slammed,  and  they  are  oS— quickly  enough  for  two  or 
three  minutes  till  they  get  into  the  more  crowded  thoroughfares, 
and  are  blocked,  stopped,  passed  at  intervals  by  the  long  line  of 
carriages  all  proceeding  to  the  same  destination. 

By  slow  degrees  Daaie  Street  is  ascended.  The  courtyard  of 
the  castle  reached,  and  at  last,  after  such  a  wait,  comes  the 
Macnamara's  turn  for  being  admitted ;  and  from  the  flickering  rays 
of  gas  and  lamps  outside  they  enter  into  a  blaze  of  light  that 
fairly  dazzles  Cecy's  eyes,  as  with  her  train  carried  anything  but 
eomme  il  faut  on  her  arm,  and  feeling  overwhelmingly  shy,  nervous, 
and  miserable,  she  mounts  the  broad  staircase  beside  composed 
grandmamma,  and  keeping  close  to  the  parental  protection,  stands 
silently  amidst  the  groups  of  gorgeous  uniforms,  civil  and  military. 
The  sweep  of  silk  and  velvet,  the  sheen  of  satin,  and  glimmer  of 
pearl,  which,  past  all  enjoyment  of  the  gay  show,  remind  ber  of  the 
approaching  ordeal,  special  warnini^s  whereof  every  instant  recur 
as  names  are  called,  and,  like  the  fading  tints  of  a  rainbow,  bright 
forms  vanish  from  the  circling  throng. 

Presently  Mrs.  Macnamara  touches  admonitorily  the  trembling 
hand.  Our. little  debutante's  train  is  down  as  if  by  magic,  the 
crowd  traversed  somehow,  the  inner  sanctum  reached — full  stop— 
mistj  vision  of  a  tall  man,  wearing  a  blue  ribbon  and  glittering 
star,  Branding  in  front  of  a  gilded  diademmed  chair.  She  is  named. 
Hot  oheek  zeoeives  the  prescribed  salutation ;  a  few  backward  step  a. 
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the  silk  lowered  momeDtarily  before  representative  royalty  is  again 
on  her  arm.  The  crowd  again  engulfs  her,  the  viceregal  presence 
is  past,  and  it  is  over. 

Cccy  allows  herself  to  breathe  and  raibe  her  eyelids  and  look 
arouud  nt  the  ebbiui,^  and  flowing  tide  of  rank,  fashion,  and 
beauty,  all  so  new  and  strange  to  her.  Grandmamma,  however, 
seems  to  know  some  people,  and  Uncle  Oliver  exchanges,  dry,  brief 
acknowledgments  with  various  withered  contemporaries.  Her  ears 
confusedly  receive  such  phrases  as  **  Rather  a  grod  drawing-room!" 
'*  How  well  '*  or  "  How  badly  so  and  so  looks  to-night!"  At  last 
her  faculties  are  suddenly  roused,  and  concentrated  in  an  introduc- 
tion made  to  herself.  It  is  Uncle  Oliver  speaks  this  presentation, 
and  he  does  so  in  his  most  sardonic  tones  : 

**Cecy,  here  is  your  cousin,  Fred  Macnamara.  Fred — Cecil ej 
you  had  better  shake  hands,  I  suppose." 

Cccile  glances  up  shyly — too  late  to  catch  Mr.  Fred  Macna« 
mara's  angry  frown  at  his  elder  relative's  unceremoniousness— just 
in  time  to  see  the  former's  handsome  face  relit  with  its  habitual 
gay,  careless  expression. 

**  Most  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  cousin  of  whom  I 
ba\e  l.e.'iid  so  much !"  he  says,  more  gracefully  than  truthfully, 
consitleiii.g  tl»at  up  to  this  moment  he  has  been  barely  cognisant  of 
tLe  siiid  cousin's  existence. 

Ceciiy.  liowever,  is  too  delighted  by  the  unexpected  kind  tone 
to  analy.-e  the  words,  and  her  wretched  timidity  temporarily 
thawed  she  luoks  bright,  and  smiling,  and  pretty. 

*'  Got  throuL^h  the  presentation  capitally,  didn't  you  ?"  goes  on 
Fre<l,  in  his  slightly  couceited  blase  manner. 

**K(»,  very  badly,  I'm  afraid,"  and  Cecy  glances  nervously  at 
Grandmamma. 

'•  Nonsense ! "  laughs  Fred.     "  It's  a  horrid  bore,  of  course,  but 
must  be  got  through,  you  know." 

"Yes." 

Cecy  laughs  a  little  also ;  but  she  is  unaccustomed  to  the  calm, 
fashionable,  criticising  stare  wherewith  Mr.  Macnamara  is  at  present 
honouring  her,  and  she  asks,  confusedly :  ''  Are  your  sisters  here 
to-night?" 

**No;  on  this  occasion  my  august  family  is  represented  by 
myself  9olu8.  My  elde-t  sister.  Fan,  considers  amusement  a  waste  of 
valuable  time.  JNo  2,  Lily,  is  not  to  make  herd^but  till  the  second 
drawing-room.  But  you  will  make  theur  acquaintance  presently. 
I,  at  any  rate,  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you  to* 
morrow,  if  you  allow  me." 

*<0h,  thank  you,"  flutters  forth  Cecily.  She  has  time  for  no 
longer  acknowledgment^!  as  the  surrouiKliDg  crowd  is  dispersizig. 
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Flamed  heads,  swords,  trains,  gold  lace,  float  off  and  disappear. 
UncIeOlivergivesOraDdmamma  bis  supporting  arm,  Cecy  is  escorted 
by  Fred,  murmuring  all  manner  of  pretty  things  as  only  Fred 
can ;  the  carriage  is  announced,  the  trio  are  replaced  therein, 
and  tn  route  again. 

••  How  many  inches  survive  of  your  dress,  Cecy  V*  demands 
Unde  Oliver. 

She  assures  him  it  is  all  in  the  carriage. 
"Fan?  gloves? — wonderful,  I  declare,  for  a  beginning  !    Wish, 
tLough,  we  had  not  come  across  that  goose  Fred  ;  not  a  grain  of 
sense  in  his  whole  composition  ;  moreover,  only  a  younger  brother, 
wouldn't  pay  at  all— eh,  Sarah  ?*' 

But  Mrs.  Macnamara  is  too  fatigued  and  sleepy  to  acquiesce  or 
assent.  The  glare,  and  heat,  and  standing  attitude  of  long  dura- 
tion^ tell  irresistibly  on  even  the  strongest  constitution  aged  three 
score  and  ten.  However,  this  physiological  fact  Grandmamma  is 
slow  to  acknowledge. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  feel  so  tired,"  she  enunciates,  inquiringlyi 
as  she  regains  the  threshhold  of  her  hired  home  in  Mount  Street. 

**  It  is  because  you  are  too  old  for  the  sort  of  diversion  you  have 
just  gone  through,"  rePiwnds  Uncle  Oliver,  un flatteringly.  "  You 
should  have  stayed  at  home,  and  let  me  do  the  same." 

"  Stayed  at  home !  Fancy  a  drawing-room  without  us  I  or  my 
granddaughter  not  properly  introduced  T' 

*•  Oh,  •  Irish  Pride,' "  chuckles  Uncle  Oliver. 

"Irish  pride!  nonsense  I"  wrathfully  repeats  grandmamma,  who 
bates  this  rather  mystic  and  favourite  expression  of  her  brother's, 
which  he  has  u  fashion  of  applying  in  a  descriptive  manner  to  all 
his  family  except  himself.  '*  What  is  peculiar  about  Irish  pride, 
ITlike  to  know." 

"  That  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  country  that  never  grows 
tired,  or  sleepy,  or  dies  of  old  age,"  replies  Uncle  Oliver,  as  he 
lights  bis  candle  and  marches  off  to  his  room. 
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PERSIAN  DRINKINa  SONG- 

BY   HAFIZ. 

Boy,  bring  me  quick  a  cup  of  wine, 
In  wine  I  hasten  love  to  smother ; 

And,  as  I  quaff  those  draughts  divine. 
Straight  bring  another— and  another. 

For  wine  is  Love's  sole  remedy, 

And,  boy,  I  am  a  suffering  brother  ; 

From  love  I  live  in  agony — 

Fve  drained  my  goblet — fetch  another  ! 

Like  liquid  fire  throughout  my  frame 
It  courses  than  the  lightning  quicker ; 

Another  goblet  of  the  same : 
Another  of  the  fiery  liquor ! 

The  roses  fade,  bright  cheeks  grow  pale. 
Existence  is  becoming  prosy  ; 

Since  all  around  us  seems  to  fail- 
Boy,  bring  once  more  the  liquor  rosy. 

The  nightingale — poetic  bird, 

Her  song  suspended  in  a  twinkling ; 

What  matter,  so  by  us  are  heard, 

The  winedrops  in  the  beaker  tinkling  ? 

Sleep  makes  me  blind  to  Time's  sad  lapse, 
And  wine  is  Sleep's  prolific  mother ; 

I  fain  would  slumber  ;  so,  perhaps, 
Dear  boy,  you'd  better  fetch  another. 

Inebriated  should  I  be 

(Or  drunk  would  say  a  plainer  speaker), 
Then  quickly  fetch,  to  sober  me — 

Best  antidote — another  beaker. 

Another,  and  another  still; 

Thus,  Hafiz,  I,  your  poet,  sing  it. 
It  may  be  good,  it  may  be  ill, 

I  know  not :  all  I  say  is,  Bring  it. 
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FACT  AND  FAITH. 

SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THEIR  RELATION. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  transition.  There 
is,  between  the  times  of  our  fathers  and  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  a  distance  which  cannot  be  bridged  over  by  years  alone.  The 
events  which  have  happened  during  those  years  form  the  most 
momentous  chapter  in  the  yet  unfolded  history  of  the  world.  They 
separate  us  entirely  from  our  fathers.  There  is  scarcely  a  link 
left  by  which  we  can  directly  bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
days  of  mail-coaches.  Discovery  has  opened  up  vast  mines  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  scattered  far  and  wide.  Curiosity  has 
been  excited,  a  new  interest  in  life  has  been  awakened.  Ideas 
have  become  more  comprehensive  and  more  varied  ;  and  when  men 
and  women  of  to-day  look  back  upon  their  youth  it  is  generally  in 
surprise  at  the  wonderful  effect  which  their  experience  with  life  has 
had  upon  them. 

It  is  far  easier  to  survey  the  past  and  complacently  to  contem- 
plate our  progress  than  it  is  to  speculate  upon  the  future.  No 
person  could  possibly  doubt  the  progress  of  human  knowledge. 
But  there  are  many  that  will  doubt  whether  knowledge  means 
happiness.  Buddha,  after  years  of  deep  thought,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  origin  of  all  evil  was  ignorance ;  that  when 
perfect  wisdom  could  be  realised,  misery  and  all  human  ill  would 
vanish.  The  world  is  generally  supposed  to  be  older  in  knowledge 
and  thought  than  it  was  when  the  illustrious  founder  of  Buddhism 
sat  beneath  Bodhidruma,  the  tree  of  intelligeuce,  but  probably 
none  would  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  happier  or  better. 

When  people  impatiently  ask  for  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  they  should  gauge  the  extent  of  that  know- 
ledge and  not  expect  too  much.  If  we  compare  what  we  already 
know  with  what  we  have  yet  to  learD,  our  acquired  knowledge 
appears  not  great.  Besides,  there  are  very  few  who  come  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  there  is  among 
Englishmen  of  our  time  great  mental  activity.  But  that  activity 
is  directed  mainly  to  the  ordinary  business  of  daily  life.  There 
is,  indeed^  much  is  to  be  learnt.  People  may  see,  if  they  will  only 
observe,  the  working  of  the  vast  machinery  of  a  complex  social 
system ;  they  may  see  **  that  the  world  is  governed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  interests;"  and  that  each  individual  has  responsibilities  to 
discharge  as  well  as  duties  to  perform.  But  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  individuals  do  not  observe  the  inevitable  laws  which 
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govern  their  daily  lives.  That  and  all  other  observation  and 
thought  seems  to  be  reserved  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
think — for  scholars,  poets,  and  philosophers.  And  among  these 
leaders  of  thought  opinion  is  so  various  and  conflicting  that  those 
who  would  fain  be  followers  are  often  left  in  hopeless  bewilderment, 
while  the  mass  pay  no  regard  to  the  conflict  of  theories,  and 
contentedly  maintain  their  mental  repose. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom,"  sang 
the  Psalmist.  This  is  the  germ  from  which  all  true  knowledge 
springs.  From  this  point  the  world  takes  a  dififerent  aspect,  chaos 
becomes  order,  uncertainty  vanishes.  It  is  from  wilfully  ignoring 
this  vantage-ground  that  so  many  thoughtful  men  of  the  present 
day  lose  themselves  in  the  oct^an  of  speculaiion.  Buddha  knew  not 
of  the  Living  God.  When,  led  on  by  the  ra;^ing  thirst  for  light 
which  racked  his  soul,  he  forsook  the  world  to  dwell  in  caves,  to 
roam  over  mountains  and  rocks  and  through  lonely  forests — for 
ever  pondering  over  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  being — how 
gladly  would  he  have  hailed  these  words.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  more  than  a  third  of  man. 
kind  would  have  accepted  with  joy  the  solution  of  human  doubts 
and  fears  oflFered  by  our  Holy  Scriptures. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  philosophy  of  this  waning  nineteenth 
century  do  not  base  their  theories  of  things  upon  this  postulate  of 
wisdom.  They  care  not  to  rest  in  the  security  of  God's  Word. 
On  the  contrary,  they  turn  round  on  that  which  has  been  their 
friend  and  guide,  and  seek  to  disown  it.  The  evcry-day  philo- 
sopher will  doubtless  have  noticed  that  the  man  who  may  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  his  friend,  of  guiding  him  through  dark 
and  troublesome  times,  is  generally  discarded  when  the  danger  is 
past.  Then  the  saved  man  emerges  into  the  world  of  success  ;  and 
he  likes  not,  in  the  time  of  fortune,  to  be  reminded  of  the  time  of 
misfortune  by  the  presence  of  the  man  who  brought  him  to  his 
present  date  of  security.  He  wishes  to  protect  his  feeling  of  self- 
sufiiciency,  and  he  would  be  sorry  that  others  should  think,  or  that 
he  should  be  reminded  that  he  is  indebted  to  another  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  present  position. 

Indeed,  the  Bible  has  already  shared,  in  some  degree,  the  usual 
fate  of  books.  It  has  inspired  all  the  scientific  philosophy  of  the 
western  world ;  it  has  pre.Ncnted  to  man  a  picture  of  the  origin  of 
things  which  he  was  able  to  comprehend  with  more  or  less  facility. 
But  when  the  mind  of  man  had  grown  with  increasing  knowledge 
that  picture  was  found  to  be  inconsistent  in  parts  with  possibility. 
And  then  learned  men  of  science,  all  flushed  with  their  discovery, 
hastened  ''with  fuU-blown  pride"  to  lay  bare  the  e/ror^  of  the 
Kble,  forgetting  the  law  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  human  miud| 
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and  that  the  Word  of  Ood  was  eiven  to  man  as  he  was  capable  of 
receiving  it.  The  same  with  books  on  science.  Treatises  were 
written  twenty  years  ago,  which  excited  wonder  and  stimulated 
inquiry  as  much  as  those  of  the  present  day.  But  if  these  volumes 
are  re-pernsed  at  the  present  time  the  case  is  quit^  different. 
Instead  of  firing  the  intellect  and  arousing  the  spirit  they  probably 
call  forth  only  a  languid  smile  of  contempt.  On  each  page  the 
reader  conceives  that  he  Huds  inaccurraciesi,  and  in  passing  his  ani. 
madversions  upon  these  blemishes  he  forgets  that  the  books  were 
the  means  of  putting  him  into  possession  of  his  present  intellectual 
treasures. 

Modern  schools  of  philosophy  have  diverged  in  different  degrees 
from  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers.  But  the  domain  of  religion  is 
not  regarded  by  any  of  them  as  holy  ground.  Indeed,  Max- !\liiller*8 
description  of  their  attitude  towards  religion  is  only  too  generally 
true :  "  with  others  it  stands  on  a  level  with  alchemy  and  astrology, 
a  mere  tissue  of  errors  or  hallucinations,  far  beneath  the  notice  of 
the  man  of  science."  Everything  which  cannot  be  demonstrably 
proved  as  fact  is  unworthy  of  credence.  A  belief  in  the  super, 
natural  is  childish  ;  the  idea  of  a  father  watching  over  and  guiding 
the  lives  of  his  children  on  earth  is  rejected  by  all  of  them  aa 
growing  out  of  the  want  of  self-dependence  in  man ;  the  fit  and 
proper  guide  of  our  lives  is  our  reason. 

What  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  great 
invpntions  and  the  great  discoveries  which  are  so  much  the  boast 
of  these  profound  reasoners  ?  Was  it  all  reason  ?  Was  it  not  the 
imagination  which  led  men  on,  and  the  reason  which  followed, 
classifying  and  arran^^^ing  ?  Did  not  the  cotiception  spring  from  the 
imagination,  and  not  from  the  reason  ?  When  it  is  said  that  our 
wisdom  has  increased,  and  that  our  minds  have  widened,  let  it  not 
be  thought  to  be  all  due  to  the  reasoning  faculty.  Without 
imagination  ideas  could  not  exist.  Reason  brings  ideas  within  the 
compass  of  the  human  understanding.  But  the  human  mind 
without  imagination  is  like  the  steam  engine  without  the  steam. 

When  it  is  urged  as  a  reason  for  discarding  the  Bible  that  it  is 
nothing  better  than  a  beautiful  poem,  that  what  are  given  as  facts 
are  often  mcely  metaphors,  that  imagery  and  fact  are  so  intermingled 
as  to  be  undistinj^ui- liable  ;  when  this  plea  is  put  forwari  by  men 
who  professedly  <leai  with  notliinu'  but  scientin.  all  v- proved  fact,  they 
should  remember  that  it  is  the  ima^iu.itioD  which  soars  away  from 
the  p)or  capacity  of  hu'i'an  comprehension,  and  euables  man  to  an. 
ticipate  the  discoveries  of  succeeding  generations.  And  what  does 
the  word  imagination  denote  when  used  in  this  sense?  Does  it  not 
meim  faith  in  the  existtvic  of  facis  not  yet  known— the  dark 
gropings  of  the  finite  in  its  stru^^gle  to  a]>proach  the  infinite? 
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Let  men  of  science  say  what  they  please,  they  havefakh  in  the 
Infinite — the  Divine.  They  have  within  them,  in  common  with  all 
mankind,  a  faith  given  them  by  their  Father  in  heaven,  to  enable 
them  to  seek  Him  and  to  realise  His  presence  in  everything  they 
see.  Max.  MuUer  calls  it  the  *  faculty  of  faith  '  and  gives  good 
reason  for  doing  so :— *'  As  there  is  a  faculty  of  speech,  independent 
of  all  historical  forms  of  language,  so  we  may  speak  of  a  faculty  of 
faith  in  man,  independent  of  all  historical  reli>^ions.  If  we  say 
that  it  is  religion  that  distinguishes  man  from  the  animal,  we  do 
not  mean  the  Christian  or  Jewish  religion  only,  we  do  not  mean 
any  special  religion;  but  we  mean  a  mental  faculty,  that  faculty 
which,  independent  of — nay,  in  spite  of,  sense  and  reason,  enables 
man  to  apprehend  the  Infinite  under  different  names,  and  under 
varying  disguises.'** 

And  this  view  has  received  the  confirmation  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most champions  of  modern  science: — '*  There  must  ever  remain 
therefore  two  antithetical  modes  of  mental  action.  Throughout  all 
future  time,  as  now,  the  human  mind  may  occupy  itself,  not  only 
with  ascertained  phenomena  and  their  relations,  but  also  with  that 
unascertained  something  which  phenomena  and  their  relations  imply. 
Hence  if  knowledge  cannot  monopolise  consciousness,  it*  it  must 
always  continue  possible  for  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  that  which 
transcends  knowledge,  then  there  can  never  cease  to  be  a  place  for 
something  of  tlie  nature  of  Religion  ;  since  Religion  under  all  its 
forms  is  distinguished  from  everything  else  in  this,  that  its  subject 
matter  is  that  which  passes  the  sphere  of  experience. '*t 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  that  rational  and  catholic  spirit  which  charac- 
terises his  entire  work,  endeavours  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for 
theologians  and  scientists  to  quit  their  several  battlements,  and  to 
meet  in  the  neutral  ground  which  lay  between  them  :  for  each  side 
possesses  part  of  the  truth,  and  it  onlv  requires  that  each  side  should 
recognise  and  appropriaio  the  part  of  the  opposite  side  to  establish 
the  truth  in  its  entirely.  This  is  a  consummation  to  make  the 
mind  burn  with  desire  to  witness.  Both  religion  and  science 
declare  as  their  object  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Their  antagonism 
weakens  the  hands  of  both ;  tliuir  union  wunld  make  a  wondrous 
power.  Miiller  has  shown  that  religion  may  really  and  truly  be 
considered  and  studied  as  a  science.  Spencer  has  shown  that  stiience 
must  ever  contain  an  element  of  religion.  Then  why  should  they 
not  combine?  From  having  so  long  considered  them  antagonistic, 
this  may  appear  impossible.  And  yet  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  tliat  such  a  combination  will  ultimately  take  place. 

•  ''Science  of  Keligion,'*  Lscturo  I.,  Mux  MQllcr.     Want  of  spice  alone 
prevents  us  from  giving  at  length  the  i-ejiaoning  upon  this  point, 
t  "  First  Principles,*'  part  i.,  cap,  i.,    4. 
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The  great  Aryan  family  of  mankind  has  ever  retained,  under 
the  altering  influences  of  the  different  climates  to  which  they  have 
roamed,  the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculty,  the  faculty  of  faith. 
That  family  has  spread  over  Europe,  and  across  the  Atlantic  to 
America;  and  wherever  it  has  gone  it  has  carried  with  it  that 
worship  which  Max-Miiller  thus  describes  :  "  But  if  that  had  to  be 
characterised  by  one  word  I  should  venture  to  call  it  a  worship  of 
God  in  Nature,  of  God  as  appearing  behind  the  gorgeous  veil  of 
nature,  rather  than  as  hidden  beliiad  tlie  veil  of  the  sanctuary  of 
the  human  heart.'** 

The  Teutons,  the  most  vigorous  part  of  the  Aryan  family,  are 
only  realising  what  had  been  conceived  by  their  fathers,  only 
working  out  the  natural  result  of  their  religious  predilections  and 
vindicating  their  natural  genius,  by  leading  discovery  and  science, 
and  pointing  the  way  where  vast  truths  may  yet  be  found. 
Nature  presented  the  same  face  to  the  primitive  Aryans  as  she  does 
to  the  Aryan  nations  at  the  present  time.  The  ancients  beheld 
the  wonders  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  gave  utterance  to 
their  awe  of  the  Hidden  Cause  of  so  much  grandeur.  Their 
thoughts  crystallised  into  the  forms  of  language,  and  gradually 
expanded  with  the  expanding  ideas  of  succeeding  generations,  till 
at  last  the  dream  of  the  poet,  the  yearning  to  know  something  of 
the  Being  **  behind  the  gorgeous  veil  of  nature,'*  the  faith  in  facts 
unknown,  was  rewarded  and  realised.  A  long,  long  preparation  was 
required  for  the  human  mind  to  receive  the  light  which  science  has 
given  to  it.  It  was  necessary  that  man  should  struggle  for  light, 
and  thus  prepare  himself  to  receive  it.  But  the  glorious  time  has 
come  when  all  the  world  may  know  that  it  is  given  to  the  Teutonic 
element  of  the  Aryan  family — the  family  of  worshippers  of  (3od  in 
Nature — to  teach  all  mankind  of  the  wondrous  ways  in  which  God 
roles  the  Universe. 

But  although  this  may  be  the  lofty  part  reserved  for  the 
Teutonic  element  of  Aryan  blood,  in  the  acting  of  the  great  drama 
which  we  call  the  history  of  man,  yet  it  must  not  be  denied  that 
there  are  appearances  which  seem  to  contradict  such  hopes.  We 
have  seen,  as  the  result  of  the  increase  of  scientiflc  knowledge,  that 
the  Bible  has  been  degraded  from  its  own  peculiar  and  holy  place, 
and  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  searching  criticism.  We  know 
too  well  that  it  has  been  discarded  by  many  as  a  fable.  And  we 
knoWi  too,  that  when  the  received  religion  was  thus  cast  aside 
scientific  knowledge  was  all  the  time  growing.  The  material 
absorbed  the  attention  of  -iliou^htfiil  men,  and  very  naturally 
atheism  increased.     It  may  be  iliat  the  now  bgUt  let  in  upon  the 

•  "  Science  of  Beligion,"  Lecture  iii. 
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human  Tiiirjd  was  so  preat  and  dazzlinc:  as  to  destroy  the  proper 
balame  of  man's  faculties.  Bu%  if  we  want  to  gain  a  truer  insight 
into  the  present  state  of  rcli-i-.n,  1  r  it  he  remembered  that  the 
natural  ^^enius  of  the  Aryan  faruily  fimls  its  proper  theme  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  its  proper  wor>liip  in  the  adoration  of  their 
Author.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  tliat  the  received  religion  was 
based  upon  Semitic  relijion — Semitic  reliirion  as  developed  in  the 
Old  Te>tament.  It  will  then  be  set-n  that  it  was  not  unnatural^ 
when  the  light  of  science  waxed  brighter,  that  the  Mosaic  part  of 
the  reli:.'ion  of  tlie  Bib'e  did  not  correspond  to  Aryan  feelincr. 
The  Aryan  mind  felt  itself  at  home  in  the  realm  of  science, 
and  recoiled  from  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  World,  the  worshippers  of 
'*  God  in  History."*  The  geue.^is  of  the  earth  was  found  irreconciU 
able  with  the  deductions  of  science  ;  faith  was  shaken,  and  soon  the 
mind  oscillated  from  the  spiritual  to  the  material.  But  when  the 
mind  of  man  shall  have  recovered  itself,  when  it  shall  have  re- 
oscillated  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  when  the  natural 
want  of  man  for  a  religion  shall  have  re-asserted  itself, — then  the 
present  condition  of  the  domain  of  science  will  be  l<x)ked  upon  as 
transitory,  and  all  mankind — the  m  »st  advanced  searcher  into  the 
great  world  of  the  unknown,  as  well  as  the  humblest  and  poorest 
among  men— will  recognise  that  religion  is  a  necessity,  and  that 
man's  only  true  resting-place,  his  only  true  consoler,  his  greatest 
helper  and  surest  guide  in  his  great  onward  journey,  wdl  ever  be 
found  in  the  universal  and  mighty  religion  of  Christ. 

Those  who  think  that  this  is  impossible — those  who  think  that 
Christianity  is  necessarily  opposed  to  science,  form  but  a  very  poor 
conception  of  their  religion,  a  very  limited  and  narrow  view  of  its 
scope  and  meaning.  We  will  borrow  the  eloquent  language  of  an 
eminent  living  philosopher  to  express  the  relation  between  Science 
and  Christianity — a  philosopher  who  has  founded  a  new  sjience.  a 
BcL  nee  which  has  rendered  the  word  **prelii«toric**  little  less  than  a 
meaningless  term,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  history  of  man  has 
been  mapped  out  from  the  very  first  utterance  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind.  Ho  says  **  Humanitij  is  a  word  which  you  look 
f#r  in  vain  in  Plato  or  Aristotle  ;  the  idea  of  mankind  aft  one  family, 
as  the  children  of  one  Qo'\^  is  an  idea  of  Christian  growth  ;  and  the 
science  of  mankind,  is  a  science  which  without  Christianity  would 
never  have  sprung  into  life.  When  people  had  been  taught  to  look 
on  all  men  as  brethren,  then,  and  then  only,  did  the  variety  of 
human  speech  preeut  itself  as  a  problem  that  called  for  a  solution 
in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  observers ;  and  I  therefore  date  the  real 
beginning  of  the  siieace  of  language  from  the  first  day  of  Pentecost. 

*  Maj(  MalUr  tlius  iU«tiiigai«b9i  vbo  religion  qX  tbe  S^wtk  wprld* 
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After  that  day  of  cloven  tongues  a  new  light  is  spreadioGr  over  the 
ir(»rldf  and  objects  rise  into  view  which  had  been  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Old  words  assume  a  new  meaning, 
old  problems  a  new  interest,  old  sciences  a  new  purpose.  The 
common  origin  of  mankind,  the  differences  of  race  and  language,  the 
suHoeptibility  of  all  nations  of  the  highest  mental  culture, — these 
become,  in  the  new  world  in  which  we  live,  problems  of  scientific, 
because  of  more  than  scientific  interest.  It  is  no  valid  objection 
that  so  many  centuries  should  have  elapsed  before  the  spirit  which 
Christianity  infused  into  every  branch  of  scientific  inquiry  pro- 
duced visible  results.  We  see  in  the  oaken  fleet  which  rides  the 
ocean,  the  small  acorn  which  was  buried  in  the  ground  hundreds  of 
years  ago;  and  we  recognise  in  the  philosophy  of  AUjertus  Magnus, 
though  nearly  1200  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  Kepler,  and  in  the  researches  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
our  own  age,  the  souud  of  that  key-note  of  tliought  which  had  been 
stmckffor  the  first  time  by  the  Apostle  of  the  (kntiles :  *  For  the 
invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  cle  irly 
leen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His 
eternal  power  and  Qodhead  !"* 

And  the  vigorous  Teutonic  element  of  the  Aryan  family,  which 
has  caught  the  sound  of  that  "  key-note  of  thought,"  and  which 
has  boldly  trodden  a  portion  of  the  toilsome  path  which  leads  to 
the  height  of  human  knowledge — this  element  of  mankind  seems,  of 
all  others,  the  best  adapted  to  give  to  Christianity  the  fullest  ap- 
preciation, and  by  its  intense  force  and  vitality  to  realise  the  won- 
derful, the  divine  wisdom  of  the  Nazarene,  and  to  spread  it  far  and 
wide  over  the  earth's  surface.  To  the  Teuton  is  confided  the 
advance  of  science  and  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
his  care  is  confided  the  sacred  ark  of  Christianity.  So  far  from 
being  antagonistic  in  their  nature  and  their  objects,  the  great  and 
lofty  destinies  of  both  are  to  be  worked  out  conjointly  and  by  the 
same  bands — the  one  assisting  and  blending  with  the  other  in  the 
common  object  to  elevate  and  to  save  mankind. 

•  Max  Mailer.—"  Science  of  Language/  Lecture  iv. 

T.  F.  0. 
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PART  VI. 

M  A  M  M  A  L  I  A. — {Continued.) 

The  tiger,  notwithstanding'  it^  wide  distribution,  extending 
from  Southern  Asia  to  the  cold  plains  of  Tartary.  is  not  apparently 
a  denizen  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  It^^  place  is  taken  by  that  great 
spotted  feline,  known  as  the  *'n'tnr"  or  **nanier"  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  has  infested  the  Syrian  mountains  from  olden 
times,  and  is  still  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  same  name  of 
"namr."  This  variety  of  leopard,  or  rather  of  panther,  is  con- 
siderably  below  the  stature  of  a  lioness,  but  is  very  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk.  The  spots  are  rather  more  irresjular,  and  the 
colour  more  mixed  with  whitish,  than  in  the  other  pantherine 
felinsB,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  Felis  uncia  or  Felis  Irbis  of 
Hijjh  Asia,  which  is  shagory  and  almost  white.  It  is  a  nocturnal, 
cat-like  animal  in  its  habits,  dangerous  to  all  domestic  cattle  and 
sometimes  even  to  man.  Russell  says  he  heard  of  persons  being 
attacked  by  panthers  in  the  night  between  Latakiyah  and  Tripoli. 
Paul  Lucas  also  makes  mention  of  an  encounter  he  had  with  a 
tiger  (no  doubt  a  panther),  in  the  Kastravan  mountains.  The 
.animals,  Russell  adds,  which  were  brought  to  Aleppo  from  the 
mountains  were  rather  larger  than  the  panther  described  by 
Buffon — that  is  nearer  four  feet  in  length.  The  panther  met  with 
in  Amanus  and  Taurus,  and  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  all 
Asia  Minor,  having  been  seen  on  Mount  Ida,  above  ancient  Troy, 
is  apparently  a  larger  species  than  the  Syri-m  Nimr.  It  abounds 
in  Amanus,  and  we  have  counted  no  less  than  six  individuals  dis- 
turbed  during  a  morning's  shootins:  in  a  wide  and  grassy  valley,  at 
the  foot  of  Amanus,  which  also  abounded  in  gazelles  and  bustards. 
Leopards  aie  also  said  to  be  met  with  in  the  Kurdish  mountains. 

A  maneless  variety  of  the  hunting  tiger — distinguished  by  some 
naturalists  from  Felis  jnbata  by  the  title  of  F,  venatica,  the 
**  Faadh  "  of  the  Arabs— is  not  uncommon  in  the  forests  of  the 
Lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  A  specimen,  exhibiting  all  the 
docility  of  the  Persian  Yu^e,  which  is  even  trained  to  hunting,  was 
domesticated  at  the  Baghdad  Residency.  We  have  met  it  when 
shooting  in  the  forests,  when  alone  and  perfectly  quiet,  sitting 
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wiihin  a  few  yards  distance,  in  little  open  crlndes,  scratching,  or 
rather  playing,  with  its  pnws,  and  pnrrinor  like  a  cat. 

The  Lynx  ("  va^hak  "  of  the  Turks,  "  ris  "  of  the  Slavonians, 
"lingheon"  of  the  Dacinns,  "rissos"  of  the  Oreeks,  and 
"  wnsbak  "  of  the  Arabs)  is  m^t  with  in  most  moimtainons  forest 
districts.  The  fnr,  Rnssell  tells  us,  is  much  esteemed,  and  fetches 
a  high  price  in  Aleppo:  the  skin  on  the  breast  and  helly,  where  the 
hair  is  Ions:  and  finely  spotted,  beine  most  vahied.  "Jnddnor," 
says  the  same  writer,  **from  the  skins  bronuht  from  "Russia,  the 
animal  would  appear  to  be  larger  th^n  tho^io  of  the  nither  parts  of 
Taurus,  but  in  respect  to  the  length  and  softness  of  the  hair,  and 
beauty  of  the  spots,  the  Ivnxes  I  have  seen  alive  from  Marash 
8eem  not  inferior."  The  black-eared  Ivnx,  or  Persian  lynx,  is  also 
by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  woody  slopes  of  Amnnn*?.  There 
is  a  village  in  Cilicia,  named  after  this  animnl— Kara  Kulak — its 
Turkish  name.  Mr.  Tristram  caucrht  a  spocimpn  of  the  booted 
lynx  {Felh  rhmtfi)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Tt  is 
this  species  whi'^b  probably  led  Buffon  to  say  that  the  lynxes  of  the 
Levant  are  not  spotted. 

It  is  a  curinus  circumstance  that  the  cat,  now  domefst'cated 
throughout  Turkey,  where  it  presents  some  beautiful  varieties,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  well-known  Persian  and  Aneora  cats,  and  whi^h 
was  treated  by  the  Egyptians  as  a  sacred  animal — "  pasht  " — and 
even  sent  for  interment,  after  beinsr  embalmed,  to  Bubastisis, — no- 
where mentioned,  in  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  as  a  domestic 
animal.  This  has  been  attributed  to  its  beinir  deemed  unclean. 
In  Baruch  it  is  noticed  only  as  a  tenant  of  pairan  temples. 

The  wild  cat  ("  yaban  kedi  "  of  the  Turks,  '*  divlia  matschka  " 
of  the  Slaves,  "matz"  of  the  Albanians,  **mischa"  of  the 
Dacians,  "gal^  "  of  the  Greeks,  and  "  kuth  '*  or  "  kutta  "  of  the 
Arabs)  is  met  with  all  over  the  country,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
by  any  means  common. 

The  common  squirrel  ("teyyun"  and  **  zindjab  "  of  the 
Turks,  "veveritza"  of  the  Slaves,  **  veverita'*  of  the  Dacians, 
**  skiouros"  or  '*  ververitza  "  of  the  Greeks)  appears  to  be  super- 
Feded,  south  of  Taurus,  bv  a  species  of  a  yellowish-brown,  rather 
than  red  below  and  prey  above.  The  date  forests  of  the  extreme 
south  have  also  their  particular  squirrel,  the  Tamia  pnhnarum  of 
Lesson,  and  Sciurus  palmarum  of  Gmelin — the  palm-squirrel  par- 
eminence. 

Jerboas  are  so  common  in  some  parts  of  Syria  as  to  put  the 
traveller  to  inconvenience  by  the  number  of  their  holes.  Russell 
was  the  first  to  describe  the  jerboa  of  Syria  accurately,  and  to 
notice  that  it  was  a  spurred  animal,  as  Shaw  describes  to  be  the 
case  with  the  jerboa  of  Barbary.     The  jerboa  figured  by  Bruce  has 
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been  admitted  by  naturalists,  as  being  that  of  a  distinct  species— 
Dipus  Brucii, 

The  common  marmot  is  met  with  in  Taurus  and  Kurdistan, 
but  Tristram  describes  the  marmot  of  Palestine  as  Fsammomya 
obesus^  or  the  fat  Psammomys.  A  little  short-tailed  marmot,  less 
than  the  common  species,  which  has  not  yet  obtained  a  place  in 
systematic  nomenclature,  was  found  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hermon. 

A  species  of  gerbil  exists  apparently  under  a  similar  unfortu. 
nate  state  of  obloquy.  The  writer  first  met  with  this  little  animil 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  He  was  roving  in  the  tamarisk 
forest  of  the  Amran,  on  the  river  Euphrates,  when  he  saw  a 
specimen  suspended  by  a  thorn  on  a  very  slender  twig.  It  had 
evidently  been  accidentally  transfixed  by  the  thorn,  and,  being 
unable  to  regain  its  footing,  it  had  perished  by  a  miserable  death. 
Although  found  in  a  tamarisk  wood,  it  was  certainly  not  the 
Gerbillus  tamaricinus  of  Pallas,  which  that  naturalist  described 
from  a  species  found  on  tho  Caspian  Sea,  and  which  is  only  six 
inches  in  length  and  its  tail  five.  The  gerbillus  of  the  Euphrates 
xnea.'>ured  with  the  tail  seventeen  inches  in  length.  The  skin  was 
destroyed  by  insects,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  it  was  not  an 
African  or  Indian  species. 

The  hamster  ("  rtschak  *'  of  the  Slavonians,  and  with  other  field 
mice,  the  *'far  burri  "  or  **  jird  '*of  the  Arabs)  is  met  with  in  the 
gardens  around  towns,  where  it  devours  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Russell  tells  us  tliat  there  is  notliing  remarkable  in  the 
rat  of  Syria,  ("  jirdun  "  of  the  Arabs),  or  in  the  common  mouse 
(Far).  The  open  country  is,  however,  overrun  by  a  variety  of 
field-mice.  The  "  buyuk-ova-setjani  '*  of  tho  Turks,  and 
**poniikos-tes-ges"  of  the  Greeks,  is  said  to  be  the  shrew-mouse, 
and  the  "  tekunitza  **  of  the  Slavonians — Mas  muscitellus ;  but  the 
Syrian  species  have  not  yet  been  well  determined.  In  such  years 
as  are  accompanied  by  little  or  no  frost  in  the  winter,  these  little 
animals  make  dreadful  havoc  in  the  cultivated  fields.  The 
peasants  are  on  such  occasions  encouraged  to  destroy  them  by  a 
premium  of  so  much  a  head.  The  short-tailed  field-mouse  {mus 
terrestrisoi  LinnsBus,  but  arvicola  vulgaris  of  modem  systematists) 
is  particularly  noted  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  all  small 
rodents,  and  becomes  at  times  a  real  devastator,  from  its  numbers 
and  ravenousness. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  from  this  fact,  and  also  to  be 
deducckl  from  the  numerous  passages  collected  by  fiochart  from 
the  Greek  and  other  writers  {Hierozoicon  i.  p.  1018),  relative  to 
the  terrible  deva^^tation  made  by  these  small  rodents,  that  although 
the  term  "  :iclibar  "  would  seem,  where  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Lev.  xi.  29  ;    1   Sam.  vi.  4,  &c. ;   Isa.  Ixvi.  17),  to  apply  to 
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Beveral  animals,  yet  that  the  mouse  tribe  was  meant  by  the  term 
"field  ravaper/*  and  not  the  jerboa,  to  which  Bochart  would  con- 
fine  it.  The  jerboa,  although  little  isolated  colonies  of  them  or  of 
an  allied  species,  are  to  be  met  with  occasionally,  as  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ar^seus,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness,  more  than  of 
cnltivated  lands.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  concluded  that  all  the 
texts  in  1  Sam.  vi.  refer  to  the  short-tailed  field-mouse,  which, 
he  adds,  is  most  likely  the  snecies  noticed  in  antiquity  and  during 
the  Cnisades,  for  had  they  been  jerboas  'n  shape  and  resembled 
miniature  kangaroos,  we  would  expect  William  of  Tyre  to  have 
mentioned  the  peculiar  form  of  the  destroyer,  which  was  then  un- 
known to  Western  Europe  ;  whereas,  they  being  of  a  species  or 
appearance  familiar  to  the  Latin  nations,  no  particulars  were  re- 
quired. But  in  Leviticus  and  Isaiah,  where  the  mouse  is  declared 
to  be  an  unclean  animal,  the  species  most  likely  to  be  alluded  to 
were  the  hamster  and  the  dormouse,  both  of  which  are  still 
eaten,  in  common  with  the  jerboa,  by  the  Arabs  in  times  of  dire 
necessity. 

Considering  the  immense  quantity  of  wild  onions  that  grow 
upon  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that 
some  species  of  arvicolse,  such  as  have  been  met  with  in  Russia, 
living  solely  on  wild  onions,  leeks,  and  garlic,  must  also  dwell  in 
these  regions. 

A  species  of  beaver  is  met  with  in  the  rivers  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
Eanin  and  the  Khabnr — the  central  river  of  Mesopotamia, —  in  which 
last  it  appears  specially  to  abound.  It  is  quite  a  peculiar  species  ; 
the  tail  instead  of  being  large  and  broad  to  assist  the  animal  in 
constructing  dams,  is  short  and  pointed.  Hence  it  neither  builds 
huts  or  constnicts  dams,  but  it  burrows  in  the  banks,  taking  care 
to  make  the  entrance  of  the  holes,  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
80  as  to  avoid  detection,  whilst  the  chambers  are  above,  out  of  reach 
of  the  floods. 

Layard  tells  us  ( Nin,  and  BabyL  p  296)  that  these  peculiar 
beavers  were  formerly  found  in  lar^e  numbers  on  the  Kbabur,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  value  attached  to  the  musk.bacr,  they  have 
been  hunted  down  almost  to  extermination  by  the  Arabs.  Sufuk, 
the  great  sheikh  of  the  Shammar  tribe  considered  the  musk  bag  of 
a  beaver  the  most  acceptable  present,  he  could  send  as  a  majun-^ 
cbanli  or  specific — to  a  Turkish  pasha.  Muhammad  Emin,  sheikh 
of  the  Jeburs,  also  assured  Layard  that  for  several  years  not  more 
than  one  or  two  had  been  seen.  Yet  whilst  Layard  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  being  early  spring,  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell,  the 
river  rose  and  the  Jeburs  killed  four  beavers  and  captured  three 
young  ones  alive,  they  having  been  driven  from  their  holes  by  the 
twolka  stroaoi.  The  Arabs  ate  the  flesh,  which  was  cooked  also  by 
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Mr,  Layord  himself  and  his  companions,  but  they  deemed  it  to  be 
coarse  and  tough.  They  were  kept  for  some  days  on  milk,  but 
they  eventually  died.  Their  cry  resembled  that  of  a  new-bom 
infiant.  It  would  appear  in  this  case  that  the  banks  were  not 
sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  of  the  chamber  being  above  the  floods. 
It  is  difficult  on  the  greater  rivers  to  distinguish  between  the  holes 
made  by  beavers  and  otters,  and  those  made  by  warans,  or  large 
lizards,  the  otter  being  most  abundant,  but  all  alike  being  liable  to 
be  under  water  at  time  of  flood. 

The  porcupine,  (*'  kipri '  *  or  **  kirpi ''  of  the  Turks,  *'  thej  '*  of  the 
Slaves,  **  esch  "  or  **  urik,"  of  the  Albanians, "  aritsch  "  of  the  Dacians, 
"  skautzochoiros  *'  of  the  Greeks  and ''  kuofrud  "  oi  the  Arabs),  is,  as 
its  names  show,  known  throughout  the  country.  Its  quills  abounded 
in  the  caved  and  sepulchral  grottoes  at  Seleucia  Pieria,  and  among 
other  ruins,  iiussell  says  that  it  is  brought  to  the  Aleppo  market 
at  times  by  the  peasants,  but  rather  as  a  curiosity  than  for  the 
kitchen,  though  it  is  sometimes  served  up  at  the  tables  of  the 
Franks.  The  spjcies  appear  to  be  Hystrix  cristatay  common  to 
the  bouth  of  Europe  and  to  Africa. 

Hares,  (**  tavchaii ' '  of  the  i'urks,  *  *  zetz ' '  of  the  Slaves,  "  liepur  "  of 
the  Al  banians, ' '  epurele ' '  of  the  Dacians,  *  *  lag03*  *  ot  the  Greeks,  and 
"  aruet  '*  oi  the  Arabs)  are  common  throughout  the  country.  Russell 
say 8  they  are  so  pleutitul  in  the  environs  of  Aleppo,  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  the  gentlemen  who  went  out  coursing 
return  with  four  or  five  brace.  The  native  system  of  hunting  them 
is  with  the  Turkoman  greyhound,  assisted  by  the  hawk.  Two  kiuds 
of  hare  arc  known  to  the  natives  iu  iSyria,  the  largest  is  the  Turko- 
man hare,  the  other  is  the  common  hare  of  the  wilderness.  The 
latter,  if  harvl  run,  wiil  take  to  holes  in  the  earth  or  in  rocks. 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  also  distinguishes  two  hares  in  Syria,  one 
of  which  ho  calls  Lepus  Syriacua,  or  Syrian  hare,  and  the 
other  Lepus  Sinaiticus,  or  the  Desert  hare.  They  are  both  distin- 
guished from  the  common  hare  by  a  greater  length  of  ears,  and  a 
black  tail  with  white  fringe.  Mr.  Tristram  also  noticed  the  two 
species,  and  he  further  notices,  (p.  242),  a  hare,  as  being  shot  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan,  of  a  species  quite  distmct  from 
Lepus  Sinaittcua.  There  is  also  a  third,  if  not  a  fourth  species, 
found  in  Egypt,  and  represented  on  the  monuments. 

The  arnebeth  of  the  Old  Testament  (Lev.  xi.  16,  and  Deut. 
idv.  7)  is  prohibited  from  being  used  as  food,  because  it  chews  the 
cud.  It  has,  iuJeed,  been  rejected  as  food  by  many  nations  of 
antiquity  besides  the  Jews.  It  is  still  rejected  by  the  Armenians, 
and  It  IS  eaten  but  sparsely  by  the  Muhammadans. 

The  rabbit,  (**ada  uvchani "  of  the  Turks,  '*pitomi  zetz"  of  the 
SUyonians/*bute"  ofthe  Albanians/^kuneli"  of  the  Qreek8)appean 
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to  be  known,  yet  is  very  rare.  The  Arabs  have  no  name  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  hare,  yet  like  that  animal  it  is  valued  for  its 
fur.  But  it  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Pluses,  aiid  repudiated  as 
food  by  the  Mussulmans. 

The  rabbit  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  repre-ented  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  by  the  shaphan  or  cony  of  our  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  the  shaphan  is  not  a  rabbit  or  a  cony,  but,  as  Bruce 
justly  pointed  out,  the  same  as  the  ashkoko,  the  gaman,  not  daman, 
or  'lamb  of  Israel,'  the  wabber  or  wab'r  of  the  Arabs,  and  in 
scientific  zoology  is  one  of  the  small  genus  Hyrax,  distinguished 
by  the  specific  name  of  Syriacus  or  Syrian.  This  curious  little 
animal  is  neither  a  rodent,  like  hares  and  rabbits,  nor  a  ruminant 
it  is  anamolous,  and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  great  pachyderms 
of  systematic  zoology.  Externally  it  is  somewhat  of  the  size,  and  form 
and  brownish  colour  of  a  rabbit,  but  it  isof  clumsier  habits,  without 
tail,  and  cannot  dig,  being  by  nature  designed  to  reside,  not  like 
rabbits  in  burrows,  but  in  the  clefts  of  rocks. 

Their  timid,  gregarious  habits  and  the  tenderness  of  paws,  make 
them  truly  "  the  wise  and  feeble  folk  "  of  Solomon  ;  for  they  dwell 
in  colonies,  in  the  crevices  of  stony  places,  and  in  every  locality, 
they  are  quiet,  gentle  creatures,  loving  to  bask  in  the  sun,  never 
stirring  from  their  retreats,  moving  with  caution,  and  shrinking 
from  the  shadow  of  a  passing  bird,  for  ihey  are  ofien  the  prey  of 
eagles  r.nd  hawks ;  their  habits  are  strictly  diurnal,  and  they  feed 
on  vegetables,  roots,  and  seeds.  Mr.  Tristram  describes  them  as 
rare  in  the  present  day  in  Palestine,  and  as  excessively  wary. 
The  only  chance  of  securing  one  is  to  be  concealed  patientlv,  about 
sunset  or  before  sunrise,  on  some  overhangmg  cliflf,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  shadow  be  cast  below,  and  there  to  wait  till  the  little 
creatures  cautiously  peej)  forth  from  their  holes. 

Wild  boars  (**yaban  domuzu  "  of  the  Turks,  '*nerast"  or 
"divlia  zvinia"  of  the  Slaves,  "  a^'riochoiros  ''  of  the  Greeks,  and 
"khauzir  "  of  the  Arabs)  are  met  with  throughout  the  country,  and 
not  being  eaten  by  the  Muhammadans  have  multiplied  exceedingly  in 
some  places.  There  are  few  marshes  of  any  extent  south  of  Taurus 
in  which  wild  boars  are  not  to  be  met  with.  They  lie  in  the  marshes, 
sometimes  in  dried.up  water-courses,  huddled  in  holes  under  the 
overhanging  bank,  and  they  leave  their  lairs  at  sunset  to  feed,  re- 
turning at  break  of  day.  They  may  then  be  seen  returning  to  their 
homes,  young  and  old,  by  dozens.  At  other  times  they  lie  in  troops 
in  grassy  plains  or  under  cover.  But  they  are  also  met  with  one  or 
two  together,  even  close  to  villages,  in  bearch  of  food. 

Kot  only  the  Hebrews,  but  other  neighbouriug  uations  have 
always  abstained  from  swine's  flesh,  as  the  Muhammadans  do  in  the 
pmoit  day ;  nor  ia  it  in  request  with   the  ChriBtians— at  least 
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in  iisiatic  Turkey.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  domestic  swine 
were  reared  by  the  Jews.  The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  and 
Christ's  miraculous  cure  of  the  demoniac,  when  be  permitted  swine 
to  be  possessed,  furuish  ample  proof  that  during  the  dominion  of  the 
fiomans  they  were  kept  around  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  and  the  re- 
strictive laws  of  Hyrcanus  on  this  subject  indicate  that  the  Jews 
themselves  were  not  altogether  strangers  to  this  unlawful  practice. 

The  wild  boar  of  the  east,  though  commonly  smaller  than  the 
old  breeds  of  domestic  swine,  grow  occasionally  to  a  very  large  size. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  species  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Europe,  for  the  farrow  is  not  striped  It  is  most  likely  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  wild  hog  of  India.  It  is  passive  when  unmolested, 
but  vindictive  and  fierce  when  roused.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
Bicbard  Coeur  de  Lion  is  described  as  encountering  one  of  great 
size,  running  it  through  with  his  lance,  and  while  the  animal  was 
still  endeavouring  to  gore  his  horse,  leaping  over  its  back,  and 
slaying  it  with  his  sword. 

The  horse  (**  sus  "  in  Hebrew,  "  sukh  *'  in  Turkish,  "haysan  " 
in  Arabic)  is  designated  by  a  great  variety  of  figurative  names  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  "  parash,"  a  saddle  and  chariot  horse  (Isa. 
xxi.  7-9);  '*  paraghina,"  Persians  or  horsemen  ;  "rechesh,"  the 
swift;  **rachab,"  cavalry,  etc. 

The  horse  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  High  Asia,  and  not  to 
be  indigenous  to  Arabia,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  They  aren^t  mentioned 
among  the  presents  which  Pharaoh  bestowed  upon  Abraham,  and 
occur  in  Scripture  for  the  first  time  when  the  patriarch  Joseph  re- 
ceives them  from  the  Egyptians  in  exchange  for  bread  (Gteu.  xlvii. 
7).  Yet  in  the  sculptured  battle  scenes  which  are  supposed  to  re. 
present  victories  of  Sesostris  or  of  Thothmes  II.  and  III.  over  nations 
of  Central  Asia,  it  is  evident  that  the  hostile  armies,  as  well  as  the 
foreign  allies  of  Egypt,  were  abundantly  supplied  with  horses,  both 
for  chariots  and  riders. 

All  the  great  original  varieties  or  races  of  horses  in  Western 
Asia  appear  to  have  been  known  in  scriptural  times,  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets  themselves  have  not  unfrequently  distinguished  the  nations 
they  had  in  view  by  means  of  the  predominant  colours  of  their 
horses,  and  that  more  correctly  than  commentators  have  surmised. 
Taking  Bocbart's  application  of  the  Hebrew  names,  the  bay  race 
(adom)  emphatically  belonged  to  Egypt  and  Arabia;  tho  white 
(labonim)  to  the  regions  above  the  Euxine  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and 
ifortbern  High  Asia  ;  the  dun,  or  cream  coloured  (serukim),  to  the 
Medes ;  the  spotted,  piebald,  or  skewbald  (berudim),  to  the  Mace* 
donians,  the  Parthians,  and  later  Tartars;  and  the  black 
(bhacborim)  to  tbeBomans;  but  the  cbesnuts  (amuts)  do  not 
belong  to  any  known  hibtorical  raoe. 
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Bay  or  red  horses  occur  most  frequently  on  Egyptian  painted 
monuments,  this  being  the  colour  of  the  Arabian  stock  ;  but  white 
hoTiRes  are  also  common,  and  in  a  few  instances  black — the  last 
possibly  only  to  relieve  the  paler  colour  of  the  one  beside  it  in  the 
picture.  There  is  also  said  to  be  an  instance  of  a  spotted  pair, 
tending  to  show  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  originally  suoplied 
with  horses  (probably  painted),  from  foreign  sources  and  distinct 
regions,  as,  indeed,  the  tribute  pictures  furtiier  attests. 

Russell  tells  us  that  already  in  his  time  Aleppo,  famous  for 
horses  in  former  times,  was  no  longer  so,  the  breed  having 
([generated  tlirough  neglect.  There  were  still,  however,  some 
valuable  horses  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the  wealthy  classes. 
The  Turkman  horses  being  of  a  larger  size  and  a  stronger  make, 
are  preferred  by  the  Osmanlis  to  the  Arab  horses.  The  Arab 
horses  are  of  a  more  slender  make^  beautifully  limbed,  more  hardy, 
and  reckoned  much  fleeter.  The  Arabs,  Russell  adds,  are  no  more 
to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  horses  than  the  horse  dealers  of  other 
countries.  Niebuhr  has  given  some  account  of  the  celebrated 
Eohlani  race  of  horses,  and  Arabs  may  be  found  to  swear  in  the 
Teskar,  or  attestation,  of  the  genealogy  obtained  at  the  Mahkamy, 
to  an  immaculate  descent  from  any  particular  race  that  may  be 
desired. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Turkish  regular  cavalry  is  daily 
degenerating  throughout  the  empire.  The  Turkish  government 
has  unwisely  neglected  a  branch  of  their  national  armies,  to  which 
they  owed  most  of  their  victories,  and  at  one  time,  their  superiority 
over  all  their  neighbours.  The  abolition  of  the  Spahilikis  and 
other  military  tenures,  has  contributed  much  to  this  result,  and 
has  led  to  the  deterioration  of  that  excellent  breed  of  horses  which 
once  distinguished  the  Ottoman  light  cavalry.  No  effort  is  now 
made  by  the  government  to  keep  up  the  race,  and  as  to  the  Bashi 
Buznks  and  other  irregular  cavalry,  their  scanty  pay  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  them  to  procure  even  second-rate  animals. 

The  Bed  wins  divide  their  thorough- breds  into  five  races,  de- 
scended, as  some  declare,  from  the  favourite  mares  of  the  Prophet. 
The  names,  however,  of  these  breeds  vary  amongst  different  tribes. 
According  to  Burckhardt  the  five  are,  the  Taneyse,  Manokia, 
Eoheyleb,  Saklawi,  and  Julfa.  He  probably  received  these  names 
from  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz,  who  are  not  less  acquainted  with  the 
breeds  of  horses,  than  the  Shanmar  or  Mesopotamian,  and  the 
Anezeh  or  Aneyza  or  Syrian  Bedwins. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Mr.  Layard*s  account,  that  Suttum, 
Sheikh  of  the  Boraij,  one  of  the  principal  branchers  of  the  Shammar, 
or  Mesopotamian  Arabs,  and  who,  he  says,  was  better  acquainted 
iriih  tho  history  and  traditions  of  the  Bedwins  than  almost  any 
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Arab  he  ever  met,  described  them  as  all  derived  from  one  original 
stock,  the  Koheyleh,  which  in  course  of  time  was  divided,  after  the 
names  of  celebrated  mares  into  the  followiQiy  five  branches :  Obeyan, 
Sherakh,  Hedba  Zayhi,  Manekia  Hedrehji,  Shouaymah,  Sablah,  and 
Margdrb.  These  from  the  Kam^e,  or  the  five  breeds,  from  which 
alone  entire  horses  are  selected  to  propagate  the  race.  From  the 
Eamse  have  spruns:  a  number  of  families,  no  less  noble,  perhaps, 
than  the  original  five,  but  they  do  not  stand  in  the  same  high 
repute.  The  same  writer  enters  at  length  into  details  concerning 
the  Arab  horses,  in  his  Nin.  and  Babyl.  p.  327  et  seq. 
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THE  LATEST  FACTS  ABOUT  BACON. 

PART  II. 

There  are  some  records  also  of  Bacon's  career  outside  the  Star 
Chamber.  He  did  real  service  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country  by 
bis  endeavour  to  promote  the  union  of  £ngland  and  Scotland  ;  and 
Hume  has  compared  the  speeches  of  the  monarch  and  his  minister 
with  a  show  of  that  favour  with  which  he  was  wont  to  look  upon 
James  the  First.  In  Lord  Mostyn's  valuable  collection  there  is 
the  speech  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  *'  concerning  the  geuerall  naturali- 
sacon  of  the  Scottish  nation,  anno  5  Jacobi/'  which  Mr.  Spedding 
has  printed,  together  with  other  documents  relating  to  this  periods 
in  his  tenth  volume. 

But  the  political  actions  of  Bacon  were  not  always  of  a  bene- 
ficial nature,  any  more  than  his  official.  It  seems  perfectly  consis- 
tent to  read  in  his  history  of  Henry  that  *'  enclosures  at  that  time 

began  to  be  more  frequent and  this  bred  a  decay  of 

people,  and,  by  consequence,  a  decay  of  towns,  churches,  tithes  and 
the  like,"  and  that  **in  remedying  of  this  incovenience  the  king's 
wisdom  was  admirable,  and  the  parliament's  at  that  time  " — that  is 
to  say,  by  the  promulgation  of  an  ordinance  by  which  lands  devoted 
to  husbandry  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  for  ever — and  then 
to  turn  to  an  earlier  portion  of  his  career,  where  he  introduced  two 
bills  against  enclosures  in  Elizabeth's  parliament  of  1597-8,  and 
spoke  warmly  in  their  favour.*  But  what  becomes  of  this  con- 
sistency when  we  hear  that  he  was  appointed  by  letters  patent, 
dated  19th  May,  1615,  with  Sir  Henry  Yelverton  and  others,  a 
commissioner  "for  contracting  and  compounding  with  lords  of 
manors  for  grants  of  license  to  enclose  and  empark  lands,  and  for 
liberty  of  free  warren.'*t  I^  seems,  indeed,  that  he  constantly  hid 
himself  behind  bis  duty  to  his  sovereign,  and  it  is  to  some  such 
acts  as  these  concerning  the  occupation  of  land,  when  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  brought  about  such  a  revolution  in  the 
system  of  landbolding^  that  we  are  now  approaching  so  nearly  a 
grave  political  question  which  has  called  forth  from  the  Govern* 
ment  Statistical  Department  our  modern  Doomsday  Book. 

What  the  nature  of  this  ''contracting  and  compounding"  was 
the  reports  do  not  tell  us,  but  it  seems  to  pomt  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  the  raising  of  money.  James  had  parted  with  his  Parlia- 
_  i» 

*  Mr.  Spedding  has  published  bis  speech  :  vol.  ix.|  page  82. 

t  House  of  Lwds  Fapern,  3rd  report,  page  15. 
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ment  in  June  of  the  preceding  year  with  great  indignation,  and 
with  no  supplies.  It  was  therefore  a  mattpr  of  importance  to  intro- 
duce  every  means  to  raise  money ;  and  patents  and  benevolences 
were  vigorously  used.  At  a  former  period  of  his  reign,  when  the 
same  diflSculty  as  to  money  had  arisen,  we  have  a  document  from 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  collection  which  illustrates  another 
mode  of  putting  funds  in  the  Exchequer.  **  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the 
Solicitor  General,  signified  to  the  Lords  that  the  commissioners  for 
causes  ecclesiastical  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  imposed  two  sevftral 
fines  to  her  Majesty's  use,  amounting  iu  all  to  £150,  upon  John 
Bisse,  of  Pegledge,  for  his  notorious  adultery  :  stutemont  of  further 

proceedings  in  the  matter the  lords  of  the  council,  after 

mature  advisement,  had,  and  for  a  perpetual  settlinj;  of  his  Majesty's 
Jurisdiction,  authorities,  superiorities,  and  pre-eminences,  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical,  decreed  that  the  plea  in  question  shall  be  cessated 
and  pronounced  void  in  law,  and  the  parties  thereunto  against  the 
king  shall  be  condemned  in  costs,  and  the  same  fines  levied  with  all 
convenient  speed ;  and  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  shall,  nevertheless, 
make  a  general  argument  for  his  Highnesses  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
ecclesiastical  whatsoever."* 

We  get  an  insight,  by  such  documents  as  these,  into  the  manner 
that  Bacon  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  court  in  its  fight  for  divine 
right.  In  1610  the  Commons  had  striven  ineflFectually  tx)  obtain 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  power  which 
they  felt  was,  under  the  show  of  religion,  gradually  makin.iT  advances 
to  usurp  the  whole  civil  power  (Hume).  But  Henry  VllL,  in 
overthrowing  the  Pope's  authority  in  England,  had  appropriated  it 
to  himself;  Elizabeth  regained  it  from  her  Romish  sister;  and 
James  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  arm  of  his  power  pass  away 
tinheedingly.  The  Lords  defended  the  barrier  of  the  throne,  and 
twice  rejected  the  bill  of  the  Commons.  Closely  following  upon 
these  transactions  is  the  case  against  William  Talbot  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  j*  Bacon's  charge  in  this  matter  is  to  be  found  among 
the  collections  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (III.  43),  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Carew  (IV.  374),  but  his  speech  seems  little  iu  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  his  pamphlet  on  church  matters,  written  towards 
the  end  of  1603. 

Among  the  documents  referring  to  Bacon,  which  it  is  con- 
venient to  mention  now,  is  one  which  will  show  his  action  during 
that  memorable  episode  of  Irish  history,  known  as  '*  the  plantation 
of  Ulster,"  and  the  subsequent  calling  together  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
nae&ti  after  a  recess  of  twenty-five  years.      No  wonder  that  the 

•  This  bears  date,  Feb.,  28, 1612-3,  virftf,  iii.  61. 
t  Mr.  Spedding,  vol.  xii. 
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Dg  was  tumultuous,  and  that  James's  first  Irish  Parliament 
prorogued  without  transacting  any  business  whatever !  The 
lent  referring  to  this  is  among  the  Carew  manuscripts.      It 

"  Charge  of  the  Partie  Parliament  in  Ireland  which  brake 
seeded  from  Parliament  then  assembled,  and  after  came  over 
itify  aud  excuse  the  same,  hy  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  S.G.,  before 
ajesty  in  Council,  when  the  delinquents  were  convented."* 
here  are  also  the  following  papers  which  do  not  call  for  any 
nilar  placement,  but  are  noticed  with  reference  to  Mr. 
ling's  splendid  collection.  "  The  cause  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  : 
Dent  of  Sir  F.  Bacon  in  maintaining  the  council  of  the 
168  over  the  four  shires.  The  effect  of  the  argument  of 
ints  Hutton  and  Harris  in  oppositiou  and  reply  to  Sir  F. 
!•  Andthe  third  and  last  argument  of  Bacon. "j*  A  breviate 
*  F.  Bacon's  information  of  intrusion  against  Walter  Myers 
thers  fur  cottages  built  upon  Pickering,  Nash,  and  Sampthore 
edrith,  Surrey,  dated  October,  1666.  J  The  judgment  of  Sir 
ns  Ba^n,  Lord  Verulam,  ocncerning  the  manor  of  Cran- 
\  dated  May  22,  1617.  §  A  letter  from  Francis  Verulam, 
oellor,  to  Dr.  Corbett,    Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge 

July  12,  1620,  as  to  a  lease  of  lands  in  Moulton.||     Letter  to 
ingham,  dated  1619,  Nov.  13, — news.  Lord  and  Lady  Suffolk 

£40,000  and  imprisoned— Bingely  fined  £2000  and  sent  to 
fleet -Sir  Ed^^ard  Cook  did  his  best  and  he  (Bacon)  never 

him  do  better.^ 

iTe  now  ha\e  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  time  when  he  was 
I  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1666,  became  Lord 
ler  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1618  Lord  Chancellor.  Among 
ocuments  relating  to  this  period  is  a  council  letter,  signed  Fr. 
Q  and  dated  lt>17,  directing  inquiries  about  the  decay  of  cloth 
ifactures  in  Somersetshire.**  Another  case,  which  bears 
mce  to  the  traiie  of  this  period,  is  from  a  letter  of  Bacon's 
I  Nov.  24, 1617,  in  the  collection  of  the  Honourable  G.  M. 
Micoe  of  Dropmore,  Maidenhead,  recommending  *' the  king  to 
up  Sir  B.  Houghton's  alum  works,  but  not  to  use  them." 
letter  of  itself  is  almost  unexplai  nable,  but  in  conjunction  with 
Mr  one  of  the  same  collection  it  tends  to  show  the  position  of 
n  in  the  matter.  On  July  20  1620,tt  Lord  SuflSeld  writing  to 
[arquis  of  Buckingham,  complains  of  harsh  treatment  from  the 


IV-,  874. 

Marquis  of  Westminster's  Mss.,  iii.  214.     Spedding,  V9I.  vii.    See  also 
arli>le  Caihe'lral  Mas.,  ii.  122,  on  "  The  Laws  of  Marches." 
Marquis  of  Salisbury's  Mss.,  iii.  179.       §  Ibid,       \\  ii.  122.     f  iii.  196. 
•  Phelip's  Mss.,  L  67.   Vide  "  Craik's  British  Commerce  Book,"  ii.,  cap.  vii. 
*The  reporter  queries  this  year. 
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alnm  cormrjippiororf?.  Tbnt  the  kine  evontiinllv  turned  the  mono. 
poly  of  alum  to  liis  o\vn  benefit,  wo  have  oviilenre  as  we  proceed 
further.  Bv  statnto,  21,  Jar.  rap.  iii.  all  monopolies  are  declared 
unlawful,  hnt  tacked  to  tin's  irenoral  OTiactmoTit  wore  provisoes 
barrin^r  i^s  oju^rntion  to  v.-u-ions  patt.Mits  ami  monopolies  and  among 
them  of  alum  (Craik's  Comment  lV>nk  ii.  rap.  vii.)  and  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  n<ms:e  of  LokI^  for  1040  (iv.  42)  appears  a  peti- 
tion for  redress;  acraiu^t  rortnin  persons  **  who  formed  the  alum 
works  of  his  lato  m»jo-tv." 

Bacon  assumed  the  offire  of  Lord  Keeper  in  1617  and  there 
have  been  preserved  no  less  than  three  copies  of  "  the  effect  of  that 
which  was  spoken  by  the  L  »rd  Keeper  of  the  crreat  seal  of  England 
at  the  takiriL'  of  his  place  in  Chan«"ery  in  performance  of  the  change 
bis  majesty  hal  uiven  him  wh«ni  he  received  the  seal."  Following 
thi^.  in  the  same  collecti<m«;,  are  copies  of  his  soeeches  to  Serc^eant 
Hutton  on  beini]^  appointed  r>ne  of  the  Justii-es  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  to  Sir  John  Denhau)  on  his  heiivj:  made  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exf^heqner,  and  to  Sir  William  Jones  on  his  appointment  as 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland."*  There  is  a  curious  letter,  des- 
cribed in  the  fifth  report,  fn^n  the  Earl  of  Arnndell  in  Scotland  to 
Sir  Francis  R  icon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
prayint^  for  a  decree  as  to  the  po.ssession  of  certain  lands  of  his  uncle 
of  NorLham])toD,  anil  soliciting;  from  the  Lord  Keeper  a  speedy 
hearing  of  a  *' caiuse  dependiri^e  befor  you  between  me  and  one 
Parkes."t 

In  1618,  he  received  the  higher  dii^mity  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
in  this  office  he  appears  at  his  worst.  The  celebrated  case  of  '*  the 
gold  and  silver  thread'*  patent,  is  amply  illustrated  from  the 
calendar  of  documents  in  the  House  of  Lord-,  oriven  in  the  third 
report.  lu  April,  1018,  a  commission  was  issued  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  others  to  *' examine,  find  out,  and  punish  abuses  in 
the  makiun  or  importini^  of  orold  and  silver  thread  *'  (p.  16),  and 
following  quickly  upon  this  are  copies  of  warrants  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  certiiin  persons  for  breach  of  the  patent.  Another  com- 
mission was  issued  in  Oct(jber  of  the  same  year,  and  in  April,  1619, 
summonses  were  sent  to  certain  persons  to  appear  before  Sir  Giles 
Mompessou  and  Sir  Francis  Michel  I  as  Commissioners,  and  in  the 
same  year  a  document  settiuL^  forth  the  f^rievances  of  Michael 
Seilar,  wrongfully  imprisoned  by  the  s.une.J  It  is  needless  to 
trace  the  history  of  this  wretched  business  through  all  the  stages 
that   the  report  on   the  House  of  Lords'  papers  allows  of;  but  I 

*  i.  62  ;  iii.  213  ;  iv.  374.  t  Miss  C.  Griffith's  Papers,  v.  409. 

X  This  is  ODly  dated  1019,  or  it  might  remove  Mr.  Spcddings  dintrust  of 
Mr.  Gjirdioer's  date  of  June,  1619.  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  2()6.  (Vol  vii.  of  "  Life  and 
Letters.") 
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ibink  Mr.  Speddiog's  account,  given  in  his  last  volume,  might  be 
cleared  of  many  of  the  surmiFos  by  a  careful  examination  of  these 
set  of  documents.  The  remaining  questions  connected  with  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson  are  equally  set  forth  among  the  House  of  Lords* 
papers.  The  tale  is  ended  with  a  warrant  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  search  for  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  and  for  papers,  &c.,  signed  by 
the  same  man,  who,  whatever  might  have  been  his  opinion  at  the 
Council-table  concerniDg  the  Patent  touching  Inns,*  after  Parlia- 
ment  had  brought  the  matter  to  a  terrible  point,  had  declared  the 
patent  ufgold  and  silver  thread  to  be  **  decidedly  beneficial "  in 
face  of  the  notorious  abuses  attaching  to  it — "Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Cane." 

In  evidence  how  near  the  vengeance  of  the  Commons  was 
approaching^.  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  two  da>«  before  the  warrant  was 
issued,  writes  to  Buckingham,  'Spraying  him  to  iufluence  the 
king  to  dirt'ct  the  Commons  to  set  down  their  charges  in  writing 
that  he  may  have  opportunity  of  aLSwering  them  and  preserving 
his  pood  name."t 

We  have  come  now  to  the  close  of  Bacon's  official  career ;  and 
scattered  among  eight  (at  least)  different  houses  of  the  countrymen 
of  Bacon,  the  philosopher,  are  copies  of  a  document  wrung  from 
the  guilty  conscience  of  the  criminal  minister.  **The  humble 
submission  and  supplication  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
Sir  Fran(*iR  Bacon,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  Parlia- 
ment  assembled. "J 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  points  which  bear  upon  those  portions 
of  his  career  which  I  have,  at  the  commencement  of  these  papers, 
termed  personal.  Litile  is  to  be  discovered  among  the  sources  I 
have  been  using  relative  to  his  connection  with  the  unfortunate, 
though  criminal.  Earl  of  Essex.  This  subject  occupies  the  largest 
share,  perhaps,  of  public  opinion,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
points  seized  upon  in  tlie  recent  controversy.  We  have  the  lettero 
from  Antooie  Bacon  to  Essex  and  the  Earl's  answers,  confessedly 
written  by  Francis  Bacon,  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  friend  with  her 
Majesty,  in  the  first  report,  page  47,  the  second,  page  51,  and  the 
third,  page  300.  Connected  with  the  name  of  Antonie  Bacon  also, 
there  are  four  copies  of  the  apology  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1598 
to  Mr.  Antonie  Bacon. §  Among  the  manuscripts  of  E.  P.  Shirley, 
Ei-q  1  is  '*  Francis  Bacon's  counterleit  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
beginning  *•'  Her  Majesty  pro  ceding  thus  by  gradation,"  and  the 
E»»rrs  answer  bci^inning,  "Mr.  Bacon,  1  thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter."     Dr.  Abbott,   at  page  152  of  the   Contemporary  Review^ 

•  Speddin^,  xiv.,  p«s;e  n3.         t  House  ot  Lord's  Papers,  iii.  18. 

J  i.  62  ;  iii.  22,  i04,  214  ;  iv.  372,  373,  353 ;  v.  410. 
§  iL  a  ;  iv.  373,  596  ;  v.  303.    Spedding,  vol.  ix.  11  v.  362. 
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quotes  a  letter  from  Bacon  to  Lord  Henry  Howard,  bearing  on  tlie 
^al  of  Essex,  and  cannot  arrive  at  the  date  any  nearer  than  that 
it  was  after  29  November,  1599.  Among  a  series  of  papers  and 
letters  in  which  Essex  is  concerned,  I  find  a  copy  of  Mr.  F.  Bacon's 
letter  to  my  Lord  H.  H.  beginning,  **  My  Lord,  there  be  very  few 
besides  yourself/'*  and  again  there  is  a  letter  mentioned  from 
**  Fr.  Bacon  to  Lord  Howard — December,  1590  or  1599,"  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath.f  The  papers  relating  to 
Bacon's  connection  with  Essex  closes  with  a  contemporary  letter  to 
tbe  ancestor  of  Lord  Bagot  from  Robert  Adderley.  It  is  dated 
1600,  June  9th, — **  Sir,  of  Thursday  last,  my  Lord  of  Essex  was 
at  York  House  before  the  lords  of  the  Council  and  other  Lords,  the 
Queen's  Attorney  and  Bacon  ;  who  showed  himself  a  pretty  fellow 
and  answered  them  all  well  without  any  touch,  but  only  in  some 
disloyalty  towards  her  Majesty,"  ....  the  letter  continues 
describing  curiously  the  Earl's  conduct.J 

We  next  come  to  his  connection  with  Buckingham.  A  letter 
dated,  6th  Dec.  1619,  to  the  Marquis  from  his  secretary.  Sir  Robert 
Naunton,  gives  Bacon's  opinion  of  Yelverton's  conduct  of  the  case  of 
the  Merchant  Strangers,  which  Bacon  himself  had  communicated  in 
a  letter  bearing  date  9th  November. §  In  the  same  collection,^ 
which  contains  mauy  letters  not  printed  by  Mr.  Spedding  or 
Stephens,  is  a  letter  from  Buckingham,  stating  ^*  that  Corten, 
having  been  earnest  to  make  a  match  between  Christopher  ViUiers 
and  Sir  S.  Harvey's  daughter.  His  Majesty  desires  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  put  in  security  for  the  payment  of  his  fine,"  and 
another  letter,  undate^l,  begs  **  to  favour  Sir  Thomas  Monck's  suit 
in  chancery  as  far  as  he  lawfully  may."f 

When  we  view  the  last  acts  of  the  official  career  of  this  great 
man  a  heap  of  documents  caleDdared  in  the  House  of  Ijords  papers 
tell  their  own  tale  of  the  gradual  approach  to  his  downfall.  But 
we  have  to  search  into  private  collections  for  the  first  intimation  of 
the  coming  storm.  Mr.  Spedding  dwells  much  upon  the  favour  in 
which  Bacon  was  held,  both  by  the  King  and  court;**  but  among 
the  Fhelips  MSS.,  already  frequently  mentioned,  is  a  curious  letter 
to  iSir  Edward  Phelips  from  Kobert  Newde^te,tt  showing  that 
James   was  aware  of   his  Chancellor's  misdoings,   and  was  not 

*  Lord  de  Tabley's  Paperu,  i.  47.    The  i^eply  is  also  amoDg  this  collectioiL 

t  iii.  185.  X  iT.  334.  Spedding,  xiv.  47. 

II  Hon.  G.  M.  Fortesdie,  ii.  67.    Mr.  Spedding  appears  to  have  utied  only 
such  of  this  collection  as  have  been  printed  for  ^  The  Camden  Society." 
^  Ibid,  ••  xiv.  165. 

1 1  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  date  is  given  in  print,  1609,  an  evident 
mistake  for  1619.  Vide  report  of  Commissioners,  page  xviii.  Lord  Chichester 
is  mentioned,  who  was  not  raised  to  that  peerage  until  1612. 
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careful  about  the  terms  used.  The  writer  mentions  that  "  the  Kin? 
has  this  summer  received  great  com|)Iaiut  a'rainst  my  Lord 
Cbanoellor,  aod  to  the  number  of  500  anicles  ;  the  Kia^  said  if 
they  were  proved  he  would  make  him  an  example  to  all  ages,  and 
moreoTefy  he  said  he  would  hang  him;  begs  him  to  burn  the 
letter/' 

Of  the  numerous  petitions  against  his  conduct  there  is  to  be 
Aown  a  goodly  number.  The  petition  of  Christopher  Aubrey, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Spedding  as  the  first  sign  of  the  charge  against 
the  Chancellor  ;*  of  Lady  Anne  Blount  ;t  and  of  John  Wrenham, 
are  all  in  the  Phelip's  collection.  J  In  the  House  of  Lords  there 
are  the  petitions  of  Christopher  Aubrey,  William  Pargiter,  and 
Montagu  Wood  ;||  also  a  long  petition  from  the  Company  of  Grocers 
in  London.§  Nor  did  the  petitions  end  with  his  impeachment.  In 
1624,  April  7,  there  is  one  from  Philip  Page,  Avouched  for  by  a 
second  document  sent  in  on  May  14ih  ;**  and  as  late  as  1(523-6, 
March  2l8t,  appears  another  petition,  that  of  Mary  Sole.ft 

Mr.  Spedding  has  indulged  in  a  contemplation  as  to  how  Bacon 
might  have  met  the  charge  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  defend  him. 
self,  irrespective  of  King  and  Court,  and  perhaps  the  following 
document  may  assist  such  an  object.  On  May  8th,  1621,  Sir 
Balph  Hamby  peiitionn  that  *'his  examination  touching  the  charge 
of  corruption  against  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  may  be  kept  secret, 
and  not  furnished  to  his  adversaries,  who  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the  same  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament.";^:^ 

Concerning  the  conduct  of  his  impeachment,  we  have  first  ''  my 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon's  letters  to  ye  Lords  of  Parliament,  1621, 
asking  time  to  advise  with  his  counsel  upon  the  charge  of  bribery," 
and  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  March  19th,  in 
Miss  Griffith's  collection§§.  The  calendar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
Papers  afford  a  running  naiTative  of  the  facts.  There  are  the  names 
of  witnesses  sworn  on  March  20th  and  2lst ;  draft  of  interrogatories  to 
be  administered  to  the  witne^sses  on  March  2 1st,  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined,  copy  of  examination  of  Sir  Thomas  Perient  and 
Philip  Holman,  and  list  of  persons  to  be  sent  for  as  witnesses  also  on 
Uarch21ftt,  list  of  witnesses  sworn  on  March  22Dd  and  on  May  28th, 
a~writ  of  certiorari  for  record  of  proceedings  in  ParliameniflT.  Bacon 
gave  up  the  seals  on  the  30th  April,  and  there  is  a  copy  of  the 

•  ziv.  S12. 

f  This  is  original  and  signed.      Vide  also  Calendar  of  S.  P.  Domeslic 
Stries,  James  I* 

t  L  57  ;  UL  286.        ||  iii.  20.    .    §  iii.  27.      IT,  Ihid.  30.      •  •  Ihid.  33. 
ttiT.  7.        X    iii.  23. 
Marquis  of  Bate's  Papers,  iiL  206.    Not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Spedding. 
§  I  V.  409.  ir  f  iii  20, 24. 
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Latin  entry  on  the  close  roll  of  the  circumstances,  under  which  ihe 
great  seal  passed  from  Francis  Viscount  St.  Albans  to  Lord  Keeper 
William."* 

The  remaining  references  to  Bacon  in  the  reports  of  the  Histori- 
cal  Manuscript  Commispion  relate  to  early  copies  of  his  works  and 
to  his  correspondence,  chiefly  after  retiring  to  Gorhambury. 

Of  his  corre«?pondence,  there  is  a  collection  of  several  letters, 
thirty-nine  in  number,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland,t  the  last  of  which  was  written  after  his  fall  to  an 
unknowne  person,  beginning  *  Sir,  clouds  of  miserio  darken  so 
much  such  as  are  not  in  the  sunneshine  of  prosperities  With 
reference  to  this  collection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Commissioner's 
envoy  states  there  appear  to  be  variations  from  the  texts  as  printed 
by  Mr.  Spedding.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster  has  fifty-four 
letters  written  on  various  occasions; J  and  the  Marquis  of  Bath  a 
copy  of"  Letters  by  Lord  Bacon  ''  occupying  twenty- seven  leaves,! 
and  the  the  Duke  of  Bedford  a  true  copie  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon's  letters  of  state  from  the  time  of  his  being  Solicitor  until 
his  death. §  There  are  three  letters  relating  to  Sir  Q.  Chaworth 
which  Mr.  Spedding  apparently  has  not  seen,  as  he  does  not  in  any 
way  notice  them,  though  they  evidently  contain  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Petty  Writs,  which  ended  in  an  arrangement 
whereby  "Bacon  retained  the  patent  and  Sir  G.  Chaworth  had 
some  interest  in,  though  he  was  not  joined  to  it.*'l  The  first, 
dated  July  13th  1623,  is  to  Lord  Cranfield  and  asks  for  a  day  for 
hearing  the  complaint  of  Sir  George  Chaworth,  apparently,  says 
the  report,  for  an  annuity  granted  by  Bacon.**  Lord  Cranfield's 
answer  to  the  above,  promising  a  speedy  hearing,  follows,  dated  the 
next  day  from  Chelsey.  The  next  is  a  letter  from  Bacon,  acknow- 
ledging the  Lord  Treasurer's  last  letter  and  stating  that  "  neither 
to  blame  he  nor  Sir  G.  Chaworth  but  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  who  made  as 
if  the  matter  were  easy  :  If  he  (St.  Alban's)  gets  his  own  arrears  he 
can  pay  Chaworth  .ft  Tiiis  letter  explains  the  one  printed  by  Mr. 
Spedding  from  Meantys  to  Bacon.  J+  The  last  is  dated  October  6th, 
of  the  same  year,  addressed  from  Bedford  House  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer.  He  states  that  his  course  of  physic  has  kept  him  from 
visiting  the  Lord  Treasurer :  asked  Mr.  Mewtis  to  attend  as  his 
deputy,  asks  for  the  same  measure  of  favour  as  he  signified  to  him 

♦  Miss  C.  Griffith,  v.  410.        f  iii.  120.        J  iii.  214.         ||  iii.  184. 
§  ii.  2.    There  is  also  a  letter  from  Andrews  to  Bacon,  temp.  Eh'z., 
mentioned    at   iii.  300,   and  one  from  Bacon    to    Cranfield,    1619,    about 
oommisaions  for  debts,  at  iv.  299,  not  mentioned  by  Spedding. 

T  Spedding,  vol.  xiv.  page  390.  •  •  Earl  de  la  Warr,  iv.  page  286. 

1 1  Ibid.        X  X  vol  xiv.  387. 
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by  Sir  N.  Foscue  (Portescue)  Sir  G.  Haworth's  dealings  aresohaut 
and  unfriendly,  **  I  crave  of  your  lordship  that  you  will  leave  him 
to  a  legal  course  before  your  lordship  for  a  better  judge  I  desire  none 
as  he  will."* 

The  last  series  of  letters  which  I  have  to  note  relate  to  Bacon's 
poverty  after  hislSfall.     The  first  is  to  Lord  Cranfield,  dated    1st 
October,  1621.     A^ter  felicitations  to  Lord  Cranfield  on  his  eleva- 
tion,  he  says  that  his  requests  lead  only  to  the  comfort  of  a  private 
life,    wherein   he   shall   think   himself  happy  when  he  is  not  of 
want;  makes  three  requests  to  his  lordship  :  first,  that  he  would  so 
take  remembrance  of  Bacon's  former  service  that  he  may  be  sure  of 
his  pension  of  £1,200  ;  the  second  is  also  about  a  money  matter  ; 
the  third  and  chief,  that  Cranfield  would  assist  in  furthering  what 
Buckingham  was  endeavouring  for  the  payment  of  Bacon's  debts 
and  increase  of  his  income.j    The  next  is  a  letter  to  Lord  Cranfield, 
which  Mr.  Spedding  places  in  the  list  "  setting  out  the  documents 
which  are  entered  in  Stephen's  catalogue,  but  not  now  to  be  found." 
It  is  dated  February  9ih,   1623,  and  says  that  **a  long  wastying 
disease  in  the  summer  hath   disarmed  him   to  fight   with  a  cold 
wmter,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  stir  abroad  and  wait  upon  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  both  to  deliver  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  letter 
wad  otherwise :  he  mentions  that  Sir  H.  Vane  has  given  him  a 
tt)urteous  answer  from  the  Lord  Treasurer  regarding  a  suit  which 
Bacon  had  made  to  the  King,  and  says  that  he  has  asked  his  cousin 
Finch   to  wait  on  the  Lord  Treasurer. "J      This  is  followed   by 
another  letter,  dated  February  16th,   thanking  him  for  what  he 
beard  from  Finch,  and  praying  him  to  hasten  his  certificate,  and  to 
make  it  favourable,  for  in  these  things  there  is  a  latitude  of  favour. 
He  adds  that  he  has  observed  that  benefits  bestowed  upon  men  in 
prosperity  are  like  seed  cast  upon  a  pavement,  and  always  lost,  but 
bestowed  upon  men  in  adversity  they  are  like  seed  so  wen  in  a  ground 
new  broke  up  to  take  fast  hold.  ||     There  is  a  further  letter,  dated 
28rd  March,  saying  that  as  Middlesex  has  now  some  breathing  time 
from  Parliament  business,  be  asks  him  urgently  to  despatch  his 
business. 

To  Mr.  Spedding's  collection  of  letters  relative  to  the  sale  of 
York  House  to  Cranfield,  the  following  from  Buckingham  to  Cran- 
field  may  be  added :  "  Since  answering  your  former  letter  I  have 

•  Earl  de  la  Warr,  iv.  278.    This  has  the  seal  of  Bacon  as  an  esquire. 
t  Earl  de  la  Warr,  iv.  285.     This  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Spedding, 
and  may  be  one  of  those  entered  in  Stephen^a  catalogue,  to  which  nothing 
correspondiDg  has  been  found. — Vol.  xiv.  page  593 — two  letters  without  dat« 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

t  Earl  de  la  Warr,  iv.  287.    Spedding,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  591. 
il  iy.  tt8.    Not  mentioned  by  Spedding. 
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received  a  third  from  you  concerniDg  York  House.  Its  trew  that 
Sir  John  Epslie,  a  week  agone,  spoke  with  me  about  it,  and  asked 
me  whether  I  still  desired  it  or  not ;  for,  said  he,  if  you  do,  I  am 
promised  by  my  Lady  Greslies  meanes  to  get  it  you.  1  bad  him  do' 
it ;  but  since  you  go  on  the  more  solid  way  for  my  ends,  I  will 
forbid  him  meddling  any  more,  and  for  that  purpose  I  am  con- 
tented to  write  that  letter  to  ray  Lord  of  St.  Albans,  tho'  he  will 
discover  me  when  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  house  ;  at  which 
time  he  will  also  discover  bis  own  base  folly,  fur  1  am  far  from 
quareling  such  a  poore  afflicted  man  as  he  is.*'* 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  close  this  long  list  of  corre- 
spondence by  a  reference  to  two  letters  from  Lord  Keeper  Williams 
to  Lord  CranBeld,  both  betrayin<r  a  trace  of  satirical  banter  when 
referring  to  the  misfortuDOs  of  the  fallen  Bacon.  They  are  both  in 
the  valuable  collection  of  Earl  de  la  Warr.f 

I  find  mention  of  many  of  his  works  scattered  through  tho  re- 
ports^ but  space  will  not  allow  of  a  detailed  list ;  and  as  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  state  the  date  of  publication,  it  would  serve  no 
good  end  to  point  out  their  several  locations.  Mr.  Philips  has  an 
early  copy  of  three  of  his  essays,  viz.,  on  Revenge,  Adver^itie,  and 
Innovations,^  and  Earl  de  la  Warr  has  a  petition  from  Mens.  Jur- 
nail  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  King  "  to  translate  the  whole  works  of  Viscount 
St.  Albans  and  <»tljers  of  your  best  writers,**  which  shows  that 
James  appreciated  somewhat  those  works  which  could  not  find  a 
kindly  heaiing  till  a  later  age^  when  St.  Albans  was  forgotten,  but 
Bacon  remembered.  || 

Dr.  Abbott  states  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  view  Bacon's 
character  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  two  halves,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
does;  and  to  tho  biographer  this  view  is,  of  course,  the  proper  one. 
For  those  who  wish  to  find  the  career  of  this  great  man  mentioned 
in  history,  however,  the  tarnished  name  of  the  statesman  need  never 
approach  the  lofty  position  of  the  philosopher,  "  the  degrading 
trappings  of  civic  pomp  *'  need  never  be  regretted  ;  for,  while  the 
latter  attach  themselves  to  Viscount  St.  Albans,  they  cannot  affect 
a  name  which  has  lived  through  all,  which  has  bid  defiance  to  the 
mandate  of  the  sovereign,  and  still  shines  unadorned,  but  by  its 
own  greatness,  the  immortal  name  of  Francis  Bacon. 

G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.B.  Hist.  S. 

•  Spedding,  voL  xiv.,  pp.  334,  347.     Reports,  iv.,  306. 
fiv.  pp.  277,305.         J  i.  58. 
II  It  is  stated  io  a  letter  fr«>m  Chamberlain  to  Carletoa  (Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  James  I.,  Domestic  Series),  "  that  a  fool  could  not  have  written  sach  a 
yiotV,  and  a  wi«e  man  v^ould  not ''  in  relerence  to  Jrutauratio  Hagna. 
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With  rusty  old  sword  in  the  cabiD, 

Of  the  groaning  and  storm-tossed  bark. 
Old  Ponce  de  Leon  sat  stabbing 

At  the  ravenous  rats  in  the  dark ; 
For  the  lamp's  last  oil  was  low  burning, 

And  the  wick  gave  a  flickering  glare, 
Now  dying  and  now  returning. 

As  hope  might  fight  on  with  despair. 

By  the  table  Don  Pedro  sat  starving, 

His  garments  so  tattered  and  torn, 
No  Jew  would  have  oflFered  a  farthing. 

No  beggar  would  ever  have  worn ; 
But  beneath  the  old  rags  there  lay  many 

Good  golden  bright  ducats  in  store; 
No  one  else  of  the  crew  lia<l  a  penny, 

But  he  had  a  thoutjand  and  more. 

By  his  side  was  the  scour^re  of  the  sinner, 

**  Father  Francis,'*  with  pitiful  face. 
With  nothing  to  eat  for  his  dinner, 

No  excuse  for  reciting  a  grace. 
In  vain  for  the  wiue  tliat  makes  merry, 

The  sick  or  the  dying  might  ask ; 
There  was  only  one  pint  of  old  sherry, 

And  the  father  hid  that  in  his  fla.«k. 

Said  de  Leon,  "  My  good  friends  and  trusty, 

My  patitnce  is  nearly  played  out, 
I'm  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  rusty  — 

Shall  we  put  the  old  vessel  about  \ 
Nine  months  for  the  *  Fountain  of  Youth,* 

We  have  searched  the  Lucayas  in  vain, 
And  I  feel  rather  older,  in  truth, 

Than  if  I  had  spent  them  in  Spain. 

**  Yet  I  grieve  when  I  think  of  the  glory, 
The  honour  to  Catholic  Spain, 

My  name,  ever  famous  in  story, 
Ify  life  to  live  over  iigaia. 
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The  council,  the  court,  and  the  battle. 
Love,  music,  dice,  wine,  and  guitar, 

And  all  for  one  dip  in  the  Fountain, 
for  which  we  have  travelled  so  far." 

Said  Pedro,  "  Before  that  we  started, 

I  knew  the  adventure  was  rash  ; 
Humanity  maJe  me  faint-hearted, 

I  was  never  accustomed  to  wash  ; 
But  I  thou<;ht  of  the  great  gol  len  mountain, 

That  might  yet  be  discovered  in  time  ; 
So  one  plunge  in  the  wonderful  Fountain, 

And  all  the  red  gold  may  be  mine." 

"Keep  on  1"  shouted  Francis,  the  friar, 

For  over  and  ever  we'll  tack  ; 
My  dreams  shall  not  prove  me  a  liar, 

And  my  glorious  youth  shall  come  back. 
Give  me  time,  and  my  foot  shall  be  planted 

On  the  neck  of  the  monarch  and  slave ; 
And  never  a  pleasure  1  wanted 

XJn tasted  this  side  of  the  grave." 

Hark  !  a  shout,  and  a  footstep  C(Mnes  flying, 

Ponce  de  Leon  calls  fiercely,  **  Itow  now  ?" 
When  the  steward,  he  enters  1  alf  crying, 

**  There  is  land  on  the  starboard  bow ! 
There's  sm<  ke,  too,  above  the  trees  rising, 

And  some  voices  we  heard,  as  we  think, 
And  it  wouldn't  be  very  surprising 

If  we  picked  up  some  victuals  and  drink." 

**  Man  the  boats,  search  the  woods  and  the  caves. 

Take  the  bloodhounvls,  but  mind  where  they  bite. 
We  don't  want  to  kill  the  poor  slaves  ; 

It's  sufficient  to  give  them  a  fright. 
What,  only  one  woman,  you  say  ? 

Old,  ugly,  and  dirty,  and  white  ! 
Won't  answer  a  word  *  yea,'  or  *  nay  V 

She  must  be  a  most  wonderful  si<j[ht  I 


''o*" 


"  Speak  up  !"  said  de  Leon,  politely. 
But  never  one  word  would  she  speak ;" 

He  gave  her  a  sword  prick  just  lightly, 
She  only  repUtd  with  a  squeak. 
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Said  Pedro,  "  Let  rae  try  my  hand,** 

And  he  pulled  from  his  store  a  doubloon  ; 

She  sank  with  a  groan  on  the  sand, 
And  remained  a  long  time  in  a  swoon. 

Father  Francis  whose  voice  was  all  honey, 

Said,  **  Why  make  the  poor  woman  cry  ? 
Why  expect  to  succeed  with  your  money. 

When  there's  nothing  the  woman  can  buy  1 
Her  strength  it  is  quite  superhuman,*' 

Here  his  flask  he  produced  with  a  wink ; 
"  But  I  never  yet  knew  an  old  woman. 

Who'd  not  break  a  promise  through  drink." 

She  drank,  and  her  eyes  opened  staring, 

She  stood  on  her  feet !     She  could  walk  ! 
She  was  lively  beyond  all  comparing — 

In  fact,  she  did  nothing  but  talk ! 
**  Was  this  Bimini?**     "  Yes,**  with  persistence, 

She  cried,  **  and  I  know  it  too  well  !*' 
"Was  the  Fountain  of  Youth  in  existence  ?" 

**  As  certain  as  Heaven  and  Hell  !*' 

"  By  the  powers  above  and  infernal, 

1  should  very  much  like  to  be  told. 
If  the  Fountain  gives  youthdom  eternal, 

Why,  the  deuce  you  keep  ugly  and  old? 
You  cannot  have  tried  it,  for  never 

Could  youth  so  unnatural  be  !'* 
**  I  don't  want  to  be  youthful  for  ever.^^ 

"  Why  ?*'     "  Come  to  theFountain  and  see." 

Through  mangrove  and  muddy  slush  wading, 

They  splashed  on  the  difficult  track, 
And  just  as  the  twilight  was  fading, 

They  were  all  rather  taken  aback. 
The  "  Fountain  of  Youth  **  was  before  them, 

And  the  water  was  blacker  than  ink ; 
And  although  you  might  try  to  ignore  them. 

There  were  smells  which  amounted  to  stink. 

"  It*8  dirty,*'  said  Pedro,  quite  crusty, 

**  Which  nobody  here  can  deny  ; 
But,  then,  my  old  garments  are  rusty, 

And  they  not  so  nasty  as  I 
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It's  a  difficult  job  we  must  handle, 
And  not  to  be  turned  into  fun ; 

But  the  game  is  at  least  worth  the  candle. 
And  the  washing  has  got  to  be  done !" 

"  What  1"  shouted  the  hag,  '*  will  you  venture 

Without  hesitation  or  doubt? 
Do  you  know  if  the  water  you  enter 

You  never  again  can  come  out  ? 
Look  again,  can't  you  spy  out  the  devil  \ 

There  he  lurks  in  the  dirtiest  pool ! 
If  your  soul  is  not  free  from  all  evil^ 

You  had  better  not  be  such  a  fool. 


**  Don't  you  know  that  to  live  on  for  ever, 

You  must  first  pass  the  portal  of  death ; 
All  connection  with  earth  you  must  sever." 

Said  de  Leon,  '*  You  may  just  save  your  breath, 
In  this  world  the  whole  of  my  trade  is, 

I'll  follow  it  up  like  a  man, 
Put  the  vessel  about  for  old  Cadiz, 

And  live  just  as  long  as  I  can." 

J.  T.  W.  B. 
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RETROGRESSION  IN  LOWER  LIFE. 

BY  DR.  ANDREW  WILSON. 

In  an  able,  spirited,  and  pointed  article  in  the  Nexo  Quarterly 
Magazine  for  January  last,  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  has  drawn 
attention  to  what  has  long  seemed  to  many  reflective  minds  a  clear 
and  demonstrable  fact — namely,  that  modern  society,  in  its  pre- 
sumedly most  advanced  and  civilised  phases,  is  slowly  but  surely 
slipping  backwards  towards  mediae valism  and  primitivi^m.  Ic 
requires,  we  apprehend,  but  little  thought  to  convince  one,  that 
whether  or  not  Miss  Power's  opinions  .and  illustrations  be  always 
correct,  her  main  proposition  is  unassailable  on  the  ground  of  its 
strict  self-evident  truth.  Painfully  plain  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  mind  unfettered  by  any  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  in  art  and 
religion  must  be  the  contemplation  that  amid  ail  our  great 
advances  and  with  our  teeming  stores  of  knowledge,  there  should 
yet  be  found  a  strong  craving  for  the  unreal,  and  for  ideals  which 
are  alike  childish  and  contemptible  when  compared  with  the  more 
manly  and  satisfying  actualities  which  the  art,  science,  religion, 
and  occupations  of  to-day  present  to  the  seeking  mind.  Nor  is  it 
a  task  involving  any  difficulty,  to  trace  the  obvious  result  of  tbis 
modem  backsliding  upon  the  manlier  section  of  society.  Con- 
tented as  those  free  of  thought  and  of  judgment  might  have  been, 
to  have  accepted  what  in  art,  society,  or  religion,  was  good,  and  to 
have  ignored,  in  the  hope  of  future  improvement  what  was  weak 
or  childish,  such  minds  have  now  only  one  course  open  to  them. 
They  must  renounce  the  **  tyranny  of  vestments  and  bells,  and 
banners,  and  thuribles,"  and  seek  a  more  reasonable  religion, 
which  shall  give  them  that  faith  and  hope  in  good  demanded  by 
every  reasonable  soul.  They  will  eschew,  as  unworthy  their 
notice,  the  manias  of  everyday  life,  which,  to  the  detriment  of 
mental  culture  and  the  safety  of  the  inner  life,  warp  and  destroy 
the  nobler  traits  and  feelings,  and  lower  the  general  tone  of 
modem  existence.  They  may  perhaps  err  in  seeking  the  unat- 
tainable  in  knowledge ;  but  they  can  never  be  disappointed  with 
that  share  of  good  which  in  their  eager  search  after  the  truth  they 
will  surely  gain.  And  thus  much  of  what  society  terms  the  un- 
belief, the  scepticism,  and  the  materialism  of  our  time,  is  merely  the 
natural  reaction  of  minds,  which,  disgusted  with  the  artificiality 
of  Booiety  at  large,  seek  in  nature  alone  the  consolation  that  ia 
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denied  them  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  mental  health  and  com- 
fort. 

Thus  much,  we  opine,  is  clear  and  obvious  in  the  general 
relation  between  cause  and  effect  in  the  great  social  movements 
which  characterise,  and  we  may  say,  revolutionise,  our  day.  It 
has  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  the  subject  of  retrogression  in 
human  society  may  have  a  parallel  in  lower  forms  of  animallife.  In 
other  words,  that  the  lower  animals  from  a  physical  point  of  view 
may  be  found  to  evince  phages  in  their  life  analogous  to  those  seen 
in  the  mental  disposition  of  man.  If  the  parallelism  be  found  to 
exist,  there  can  be  little  or  no  difficulty,  we  presume,  in  finding  for 
modern  backsliding  of  Miss  Cobbe  a  truly  physical  cause.  If  the 
lower  animals,  uninfluenced  by  other  causes  than  those  derived 
from  their  surroundings,  exhibit  phases  allied  to  those  seen  in  man^ 
then  we  may  presume  that  causes  of  physical  kind  may  either  be 
at  the  root  of,  or  in  the  greater  part  may  influence  the  growth  of 
modern  tendencies. 

An  appeal  to  biological  science  at  large  will  furnish  us  with  an 
authoritative  general  assent  to  the  statement,  that  all  living 
beings,  plants,  and  animals  alike,  appear  to  exhibit  in  the  course 
of  their  existence  characteristic  periods  or  phases  of  development. 
Thus  to  every  organism  there  has  been  a  period  of  its  birth  ;  to 
each  similarly  has  come,  or  is  yet  to  come,  a  period  of  maximum 
development,  when  its  species,  both  as  to  numbers  and  physical 
excellence,  attains  its  highest  level ;  and,  judging  from  the  history  of 
the  past,  there  alto  comes  to  each  living  form,  a  period  of  minimum 
development,  when,  both  in  its  numbers  and  its  strength  it  fedls 
and  decreases — and  when,  as  a  result,  the  years  of  the  species 
become  numbered,  and  it  passes  out  of  existence,  never  again  to 
reappear.  This  much  biology  will  afiirm,  and  this  much  palaeon- 
tology will  prove.  Whilst,  if  further  arguujent  be  needed  to 
support  this  general  statement,  an  appeal  to  physiology  will 
furnish  us  with  proof  of  nnalogous  kind.  The  life  of  the  individual 
repeats,  in  a  condensed  shape,  the  history  of  its  race.  What  is 
true  of  the  birth,  growth,  lull  development,  and  decline  of  one 
member,  is  true  of  the  entire  species.  Nay,  even  the  daily  life  of 
an  individual,  symbolises  in  no  unmeaning  way  the  life  and 
existence  of  the  race  at  large.  The  constant  molecular  waste 
which  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  life  and  vital  action,  and 
which  demands  and  requires  constant  renewal  and  repair,  fore- 
shadows somewhat  the  life  of  the  b^ing  as  a  whole.  The  repair  of 
of  the  early  years  more  than  counterbalances  the  waste,  and  pro- 
vides for  growth.  In  the  full  development  of  its  powers  the  waste 
and  repair  of  the  being  are  equalised.  It  resembles  a  nicely-ad- 
justed  balance  which  fluctuates  daily,  but  always  rests  at  last  in 
perfect  ^uilibrium ;  whilst  in  the  aged  of  a  speciea  the  waste 
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more  than  counterbalances  the  repair.  The  body  feeds  upon  Itself ; 
and,  if  left  to  nature,  slowly  dies  out  of  existence,  not  merely  for 
want  of  material,  but  also  because  there  exists  no  power  to  appro- 
priate or  use  the  preferred  pabulum. 

Whilst  this  great  law  of  birth  and  extinction  appears  to  be 
uniyersal  in  its  occurrence,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  its 
operation  evinces  a  uniform  rate  of  progress.  Each  species  does 
not  in  other  words,  exhibit  the  same  phenomeDa  in  the  same  period 
of  time.  On  the  contrary,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
"rate  of  progress,''  if  so  we  may  term  it,  of  a  species,  in  its  entire 
existence,  may  vary  to  the  very  utmost  from  that  of  its  neigh- 
bours. Causes  derived  from  the  environments  of  species  will 
operate  in  some  cases  towards  their  longevity,  in  other  cases 
towards  the  shortening  of  their  existence  and  quick  extinction; 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  note,  whilst  one  group  of  organisms 
may  exhibit  a  persistence  of  the  most  wonderful  kind,  others,  and 
often  their  near  allies,  may  appear  to  be  born  but  to  die.  Thus 
the  class  of  Zoophytes  {Hydrozoa)^  contains  an  extinct  group  of 
forms  named  Oraptolites,  which  seem  to  have  had  an  amazingly 
short — speaking  relatively,  of  course,  to  the  idea  of  geological  time 
—existence.  They  came  into  being  during  the  Upper  Cambrian 
period,  and  died  out  before  the  close  of  the  upper  Silurian  epoch. 
Their  fossil  remains  occur  only  in  the  strata  included  between  these 
two  periods,  and  they  must,  therefore,  in  a  relatively  short  time 
have  attained  their  maximum  development  and  have  arrived  at 
their  decline.  And  no  forms  also  present  better  examples  of 
sudden  development — often  to  a  great  extent — and  extinction, 
than  the  extinct  reptilian  groups,  characteristic  of  Mesozoic  rocks. 

On  the  side  of  persistent  longevity  we  may  site  the  example  of 
these  molluscs  named  Brachiopods — the  shells  of  which  occur  as 
characteristic  fossils  in  the  early  Cambrian  rocks,  whilst  they  still 
hold  a  place  in  the  category  of  the  modern  zoologist.  Human 
ideas  fail  to  conceive  or  express  the  length  of  time  that  these 
molluscs  have  been  represented  in  the  fauna  of  the  globe ;  and 
their  history  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  we  find  that  they 
attained  their  maximum  development  in  the  early  Silurian  seas. 
Thus,  since  the  latter  period — which  ranks  next  in  point  of  age  to 
the  Cambrian — and  during  the  long  succeeding  aeons,  these  molluscs 
have  been  slowly  dying  out,  until  in  existing  seas  they  are  repre- 
sented by  a  very  few  genera  and  species.  One  genus  of  brachiopods— 
Linffula — ^may  be  noted  as  still  further  exemplifying  a  persistentform. 
This  genus  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  appear  in  a  fossil  state,  and 
whilst  hundreds  of  its  neighbours  have  been  developed  and  become 
extinct,  it  still  lingers  in  existing  seas  as  if  under  protest  at  the 
d^7  <^  its  congeners. 
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development  and  retrogression  is  a  worthy  escutcheon  to  be  inscribed 
over  the  door  of  every  human  heart.  We  may  not  avert  the  fate 
which  awaits  us,  or  stay  the  motions  of  the  balance,  as,  once  past  the 
meridian,  it  leans  more  and  more  heavily  to  the  side  of  decline, 
in  individual  or  in  race.  But  it  is  given  to  both  to  cultivate  the 
things  which  most  shall  strengthen  the  higher  and  lower  life  within 
—that  spiritual  existence  winch  cries  tor  satisfying;  which  no 
doctrine  of  nihilism  can  ever  destroy,  and  which,  when  duly 
fostered,  will  enable  man  to  rise  superior  to  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  his  race,  even  when  time  and  space  shall  know  him  no 
more. 
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INTUITION  AND  INDUCTION. 

Ih  my  paper  on  the  Ethical  Influence  of  Science,  I  discussed 
briefly  the  mnnr.er  of  that  influence,  and  tried  to  show  that  the 
Ethics  of  Religion  and  the  Ethics  of  Science  were  mutually 
complementary.  I  propose  now  to  examine  more  closely  the 
characteristics  of  these  two  systems,  so  as  to  gain  a  clearer  view  of 
the  relation  in  which  tliey  stand  to  each  other. 

Terms  like  *  good  '  and  '  bad,'  *  right '  and  '  wrong,'  though  used 
of  late  in  a  certain  sense  to  express  utilitarian  ideas,  are  prilnarily 
the  expression  of  ideas  belonging  to  a  very  different  mode  of  thought. 
The  essence  of  the  meaning  usually  conveyed  by  these  expressions 
lies  in  the  idea  of  estimating  the  quality  of  actions  without  any 
reference  to  their  consequences,  by  a  standard,  that  is,  quite 
distinct  from  humanity  and  outside  of  it.  It  is  specially  character- 
istic of  this  judgment  or  classification  of  actions,  that  it  requires  no 
long  mental  process,  no  balancing  of  considerations  as  to  possible 
consequences,  but  is  a  direct  and  immediate  perception  that  a 
given  action  does  or  does  not  comply  with  the  mental  standard  of 
rightness. 

This  power  of  immediate  insight  into  the  quality  of  an  action  is 
one  manifestation  of  that  power  which  is  called  intuition: — "the 
direct  beholding  of  an  object  or  truth  ;  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
thing  itself.*'  As  to  the  origin  of  this  power  there  are  different 
opinions,  but  its  existence  is  unquestioned.  Nor  is  its  influence 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  ethics.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  power 
which,  under  various'  aspects,  has  shaped  the  whole  course  of  human 
development. 

There  may  be  perceived,  on  careful  consideration,  two  orders 
of  intuition.  There  is  the  intuition,  whereby  a  man,  when  an  object 
is  presented  to  his  view,  immediately  perceives  its  quality  and 
classifies  it  accordingly.  This  intuiti(^n  is  universal.  The  standard 
may  be  defective,  oftentimes  indeed  is  lamentably  so,  but  the  power 
of  perceiving  agreement  or  disagreement  therewith  is  never  absent. 
But  before  a  truth  can  thus  be  jud^^cil  of,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
first  be  embodied  either  in  word  or  deod.  For  want  of  such  em- 
bodiment truth  frequently  lies  vague  and  ill-defined, and  consequently 
useless,  in  the  minds  of  the  many.  It  is  only  when  some  individual 
of  superior  insight  gains  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth,  and 
expresses  it,  once  for  all,  in  a  few  clear  words  or  in  some  decisive 
action,  that  the  truth  gains  general  recognition,  and  becomes  an 
active  influence. 
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development  and  retrogression  is  a  worthy  escutcheon  to  be  inscribed 
over  the  door  of  every  human  heart.  We  may  not  avert  the  fate 
which  awaits  us,  or  stay  the  motions  of  tlie  balance,  as,  once  past  the 
meridian,  it  leans  more  and  more  heavily  to  the  side  of  decline, 
in  individual  or  in  race.  But  it  is  given  to  both  to  cultivate  the 
things  which  most  shall  strengthen  the  higher  and  lower  life  within 
—that  spiritual  existence  which  cries  for  satisfying;  which  no 
doctrine  of  nihilism  can  ever  destroy,  and  which,  when  duly 
fostered,  will  enable  man  to  rise  superior  to  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  his  race,  even  when  time  and  space  shall  know  him  no 
more. 
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Ih  my  paper  on  the  Ethical  Influence  of  Science,  I  discussed 
"briefly  the  inanr.er  of  that  influence,  and  tried  to  show  that  the 
!Ethics  of  Religion  and  the  Ethics  of  Science  were  mutually 
complementary.  I  propose  now  to  examine  more  closely  the 
characteristics  of  these  two  systems,  so  as  to  gain  a  clearer  view  of 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other. 

Terms  like  *  good  *  and  '  bad,'  *  right '  and  *  wrong,'  though  used 
of  late  in  a  certain  sense  to  express  utilitarian  ideas,  are  primarily 
the  expression  of  ideas  belonging  to  a  very  different  mode  of  thought. 
The  essence  of  the  meaning  usually  conveyed  by  these  expressions 
lies  in  the  idea  of  estimating  the  quality  of  actions  without  any 
reference  to  their  consequences,  by  a  standard,  that  is,  quite 
distinct  fix)m  humanity  and  outside  of  it.  It  is  specially  character- 
istic of  this  judgment  or  classification  of  actions,  that  it  requires  no 
long  mental  process,  no  balancing  of  considerations  as  to  possible 
consequences,  but  is  a  direct  and  immediate  perception  that  a 
given  action  does  or  does  not  comply  with  the  mental  standard  of 
rightness. 

This  power  of  immediate  insight  into  the  quality  of  an  action  is 
one  manifestation  of  that  power  which  is  called  intuition : — "  the 
direct  beholding  of  an  object  or  truth  ;  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
thing  itself."  As  to  the  origin  of  this  power  there  are  different 
opinions,  but  its  existence  is  unquestioned.  Nor  is  its  influence 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  ethics.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  power 
which,  under  various" aspects,  has  shaped  the  whole  course  of  human 
development. 

There  may  be  perceived,  on  careful  consideration,  two  orders 
of  intuition.  There  is  the  intuition,  whereby  a  man,  when  an  object 
is  presented  to  his  view,  immediately  perceives  its  quality  and 
classifies  it  accordingly.  This  intuition  is  universal.  The  standard 
may  be  defective,  oftentimes  indeed  is  lamentably  so,  but  the  power 
of  perceiving  agreement  or  disagreement  therewith  is  never  absent. 
But  before  a  truth  can  thus  be  judij^cil  of,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
first  be  embodied  either  in  word  or  deed.  For  want  of  such  em- 
bodiment truth  frequently  lies  vague  and  ill.defined,and  consequently 
useless,  in  the  minds  of  the  many.  It  is  only  when  some  individual 
of  superior  insight  gains  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth,  and 
expresses  it,  once  for  all,  in  a  few  clear  words  or  in  some  decisive 
action,  that  the  truth  gains  general  recognition,  and  becomes  an 
active  influence. 
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action,  that  the  truth  gains  general  recognition,  and  becomes  an 
active  influence. 
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This  power  of  perceiving  and  giving  expression  to  a  truth 
hitherto  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  others  is  one  of  high  order  and 
rare  occurrence.  It  is  manifested  in  various  ways;  ethical  and 
religious  truth  is  expressed,  for  the  moj-t  part,  in  words  ;  truths  of 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  expressed  in  actions. 

In  order  that  intuition  may  exert  its  full  iufluence,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  both  these  phases  of  it  is  necessary.  While,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  lower  phase  requires  the  guidance  and  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  possessor  of  the  higher,  and  without  that  higher  phase 
would  but  grope  in  the  dark  ;  s«i  the  higher  phase,  in  its  turn,  not 
only  presupposes  the  lower,  but  is  dependent  upon  it  for  its  very 
existence.  For  the  vague  tendencies  and  yearnini{s  of  the  mass 
exert  unconsciously  a  controlling  and  guiding  influence  on  the 
intuition  of  the  hio^her  order,  mouldinor  and  directing  the  shape 
which  the  truth  lakes  in  the  enlightened  few.  Hence  it  is  that 
while  the  great  ethical  and  religious  movenienfs  of  mankind  have 
been  successful  by  reason  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  have 
acknowledged  their  principles,  we  nevertheless  see  a  small  number 
of  individuals  stand  forth  prominently  as  the  letiders  of  those  move- 
ments.  Historical  science,  loo,  recognises  the  importance  of  the 
chieftain,  in  the  early  development  of  government,  as  a  leader 
capable  of  gathering  up  and  carry  ini^  into  effect  the  vague  desires  of 
his  community.  Examples  of  leaders  in  various  spheres  of  action 
have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  treating  of  his  typical  hero. 
The  quality  characteristic  of  the  hero  is,  in  fact,  that  which  has 
been  above  expounded  as  characteristic  of  the  higher  phase  of 
intuition  :— the  gift,  namely,  of  perceiving  clearly  what  is  right  to 
be  done.  And  the  examples  which  Mr.  Carlyle  gives  show  very 
clearly  how  univerj-al  is  the  manifestation  of  such  men  of  intuition, 
such  heroes,  not  confined  to  any  one  time  or  country  or  sphere,  but, 
under  varii^ties  of  form,  traceable  equally  in  all. 

Not,  indeed,  that  all  are  of  the  same  depth  of  in  sight  or  attain  the 
same  degree  of  influence.  Intuition  has  developed  with  the  deve- 
lopment  of  mankind.  Between  the  great  ethical  and  religious 
leaders,  and  the  wild  savage  whose  superior  sagacity  raises  him  to 
chieftaincy  among  his  fellows,  there  is  an  immeasurable  chasm. 
Yet  the  principle  is  the  same.  Out  of  the  method  of  thought 
which  in  primitive  times  worked  as  a  mere  uncontrollable  impulse 
on  the  mind  of  the  savage,  bringing  him  blindly  to  one  step  after 
another,  was  gradually  evolved  that  which  worked  at  a  later  period 
in  the  mind  of  prophet  or  statesman,  laying  past  and  future  bare  to 
his  mental  gaze,  and  inspiring  him  with  ideas  that  should  guide 
whole  nations  through  times  of  greatest  difiiculty. 

We  will  now  trace  more  in  detail  the  development  of  Intuition 
in  Ethics.     Our  present  ethical  system,  though  it  has  received 
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nany  late  accretions  of  Aryan  thought,  is  based  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible ;  that  is,  upon  the  intuitive  doctrines  of  the  highest 
of  the  Semitic  peoples.  We  have,  therefore,  now  to  inquire  how 
these  doctrines  arose. 

The  Semitic  race  has  always  been  powerfully  swayed  by  a 
1>elief  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world ;  that  in  the  course  of 
liistory  the  hand  of  Qod  might,  more  than  anywhere  else,  be  traced. 
The  destiny  of  nations  and  of  individuals  are  alike  held  to  come  to 
pass  by  the  direct  fiat  of  the  Almighty.  Among  the  Jews  this 
belief  attained  its  highest  point,  manifesting  itself  first  in  the 
endeavour  to  form  a  pure  theocracy ;  and  afterwards,  when  this 
was  found  impracticable  in  the  formation  of  a  body  of  men  with 
the  special  object  of  guiding  the  nation  according  to  the  Divine 
irill — in  concurrence  with  the  human  monarch,  if  possible  ;  but,  if 
necessary,  in  opposition  to  him.  This  body  of  men  is  known  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Prophets.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  they  possessed  a  complete  organisation  of  schools  or 
colleges,  devoted  to  the  training  of  men  to  carry  out  their  particular 
aims.  These  men  had  widely  different  spheres  of  activity.  There 
were  some  whose  insight  extended  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  most 
ordinary  occurrences  of  daily  life ;  there  were  others  whom  the 
people  consulted  in  cases  of  individual  mental  perplexity ;  there 
were  others  again  (with  whose  writings  we  are  familiar),  who 
aimed  at  guiding  the  entire  nation,  both  morally  and  politically. 
These  last  possessed  the  gift  of  intuition  in  its  highest  degree.  To 
say  that  to  them  moral  truth  was  revealed  is  no  mere  figure  of 
speech.  Before  their  mind's  eye  past  and  future  lay  unfolded,  to  a 
degree  never  known  before ;  and  which  will  assuredly  never  (in 
the  same  manner)  be  known  again. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  trace  a  gradual  development  of  intuition 
even  here.  Simplest  and  lowest  is  its  intuition  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  single  cases.  Higher  than  this  is  the  perception  that 
one  course  of  action  is  applicable  to  a  whole  class  of  cases.  Of  this 
stage  we  have  examples  in  proverbial  sayings.  These  were  each, 
no  doubt,  originally  called  forth  on  some  particular  occasion ;  but 
their  general  applicability  to  all  similar  cases  being  at  once 
perceived  they  immediately  received  their  peculiar  prophetic  shape.* 
The  perception,  moreover,  of  such  general  courses  of  action  was  the 
first  stage  towards  the  formation  of  a  moral  code ;  which  is,  in 
£ict,  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  such  general  courses  of 
action  as  are  found  most  suitable  to  the  needs  of  a  community. 

•  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  universality  of  proverbs  affords 
a  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  intuitive  spirit  to  which  they  owe  their 
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Further  than  this,  again,  lay  the  perception  that  beneath  these 
general  courses  of  action  lay  certain  great  principles  or  motives. 
The  commencement  of  this  stage  is  marked  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  tiaose  prophetic  books,  which,  in  theological  language,  present  a 
'greater  spirituality."  As  soon  as  intuition  began  to  deal  with 
the  principles  of  action  it  was  seen  that  any  given  action  might 
spring  from  a  variety  of  motives,  some  commendable,  others 
reprehensible.  And  in  view  of  the  great  moral  influence  which  a 
man's  motives  have  upon  him,  it  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophets 
of  far  greater  consequence  that  action  should  spring  from  right 
motives,  than  that  the  action  itself  should  entirely  square  with  a 
moral  code.  Hence^  it  came  to  pass  that  the  later  prophets  made 
no  attempt  to  revise  or  add  to  the  code  already  existing.  They 
regarded  it  as  a  quite  subordinate  matter ;  and  they  did  not  scruple 
even  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  it,  whenever  its  influence 
threatened  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  due  appreciation  of 
principle  or  motive. 

This,  the  last  stage  of  Semitic  intuition  culminated  in  the  New 
Testament  when  the  teachmgs  of  the  prophets  were  finally  gathered 
up  into  the  law,  **Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'** 
This  law,  as  the  final  result  of  the  intuitive  method,  it  behoves  us 
to  consider  carefully.  Long  ago  Bishop  Butler  pointed  out  that  in 
its  strict  literal  sense  it  implied  an  equality  on  the  degree  of  love 
exercised  towards  oneself,  and  towards  one's  neighbour.  Assuming, 
what  few  will  be  disposed  to  question,  that  a  man  has  certain 
claims  upon  himself,  the  Christian  law,  as  we  may  call  it,  asserts 
that  our  neighbour  has  claims  up)n  us,  neither  greater  nor  less  than 
our  own,  but  in  exactly  the  same  degree.  If  then,  we  accept 
Bishop  Butler's  exposition,  we  find  that  intuition  has  given  us  in 
one  short  sentence  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  motive  that  should 
Bway  our  actions — our  duty,  namely  to  our  neighbour — and  also 
a  guide  to  the  due  apportionment  of  our  activity  between  ourselves 
and  him. 

If,  however,  we  should  think  that  the  bishop  laid  undue  stress 
upon  the  literal  sense  there  is  yet  the  great  fact  left,  that  that  we 
call  "duty,"  the  claim  of  society  upon  the  individual,  has  been 
clearly  stated  by  intuition,  and  that  in  the  form  of  a  self-evident 
truth  which  none  can  deny  without  being  false  to  his  own  percep- 
tions. And  surely  the  declaration  of  a  fundamental  principle  of 
life,  so  that  it  could  not  fail  of  general  recognition,  is  an  end  not 
unworthy  of  centuries  of  activity. 

To  this  one  great  principle  of  action  intuition  has  since  added 

*  The  clause,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God ''  is  not  discussed  here, 
being  personal  rather  than  ethical  in  its  shape. 
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nothing.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  it  only  remained  for  this 
principle  to  permeate  gradually  the  whole  body  of  society.  But  at 
this  point  the  Semitic  intuition  came  into  contact  with  Aryan 
thought  as  developed  in  the  civilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Very 
different  was  the  Aryan  to  the  Semitic.  With  lofty  powers  of 
intellect  capable  of  apprehending  ideas  of  the  most  abstract 
chanicter,  the  Aryan  delighted  at  the  same  time  in  attempting  to 
embody,  or  in  some  way  make  visible  to  the  outward  eye  what  was 
already  present  to  his  consciousness.  To  take  an  illustration  from 
our  present  subject.  In  paintings  and  statues  he  strove  to  embody 
ethical  principles.  Thus  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  not  merely 
statues  of  this  or  that  particular  deity,  but  realisations  in  human 
shape  of  some  virtue,  more  or  less  akin  to  the  conception  of  that 
deity.  Thus  these  statues  became,  so  to  speak,  personifications  of 
the  principles  of  justice,  integrity,  modesty  or  chastity. 

When,  therefore,  the  abstract  idea  of  duty  to  society*  had  to  be 
expressed  to  the  Aryan  mind  it  needed  some  personification — some 
ideal  man  in  whose  life  the  doctrine  might  be  seen  at  work,  to 
whom  later  teachers  could  point  as  the  realisation  of  their  teach- 
ing. In  tohom  that  ideal  was  found  I  need  hardly  say.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  henceforth  the  law  became  this  :  To  act  so  that  Christ 
should  approve  our  conduct. 

To  those  who  have  considered  how  slowly  human  nature 
changes,  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  this  ideal  did  not  at  once 
obtain  recognition.  There  were  many  hindrances  in  the  way ; 
some  arising  from  imperfect  and  varying  modes  of  expressing  the 
ideal  (theology,  as  we  call  it),  others  arising  from  the  imperfect 
state  of  society  itself.  Yet  gradually  and  surely  it  did  leaven  all 
classes,  till  nominally,  at  least,  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
of  modem  civilisation. 

Yet  it  did  not  work  alone.  As  intuition  neared  its  end,  another 
method  of  thought  was  gradually  gaining  strength,  destined  in 
course  of  time  to  strengthen  and  supplement  the  teaching  of  the 
former.  This— known  to  us  as  the  Inductive  method  of  modern 
science— we  reserve  for  another  paper.  This  one  we  will  conclude 
by  briefly  collecting  our  results. 

We  have  seen  humanity  progressing  under  the  influence  of  a 
peculiar  power  of  perceiving  truth  in  all  spheres  of  life.  We  have 
seen  this  power  in  the  sphere  of  ethicsjguiding  the  Semetic  race  (in 
the  person  of  its  representative  nation)  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  motive  of  action;  and,  lastly,  we  have  seen  this  principle 
embodied  in  a  person,  transmitted  from  the  Semites  to  the  Aryans, 
and  uow  forming  the  basis  of  our  own  ethical  system. 

J.  Fenton. 
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THE   MONARCHS. 

In  the  old  time  of  earth, 

Three  monarchs  held  their  sceptres  over  men : 
One  was  a  mighty  giant ;  at  his  birth 

The  thunder  peal'd  and  echo  answer'd  then 
Woe  to  the  sons  of  men  I 

War  was  his  name ;  his  reign  was  heaven-cursed, 
He  drew  his  sword  and  all  the  lands  were  aw'd ; 

Dread  was  his  voice,  and  not  a  mortal  durst 
Before  him  linger  when  he  rode  abroad. 
Woe  for  his  fiery  sword  I 

Tet  was  his  power  divided,  and  a  king 

Of  gentle  presence  ruled  on  diverse  throne ; 

Peace  he  was  call'd,  and  did  his  coming  bring 
Joy  to  the  hearts  of  men ;  in  clarion. tone 
Shout  him  a  welcoming. 

And  on  a  day  of  smiling  after  tears, 
Came  a  fair  being  on  the  wings  of  light. 

To  gain  dominion  over  hates  and  fears, 

And  reign  with  Peace  in  Heaven.bestow^d  might. 
Han  to  the  right ! 

Now,  over  some,  stem  War  is  monarch  still. 
But  his  fell  power  is  shaking,  and  shall  fall ; 

While  Love  shieJl  have  at  length  his  perfect  will, 
And  Peace  possess  dominion  over  all — 
Beyond  recall. 

Hall  Kbtwobth. 
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Author  of  "Mary  Burroughes,"  &c. 

CHAPTER     XXVI. 

THE  LOVE  CHASE. 

Db.  Shabper  was  sitting  in  his  parlour,  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  July,  reading  his  correspondence,  preparatory  to  the 
fall  enjoyment  of  his  daily  paper.  The  last  letter  he  opened  was 
from  Alfred  Huntingdon.  It  was  very  short,  and  it  struck  the 
Doctor  as  being  rather  less  friendly  in  tone  than  he  had  expected. 
It  ran:— 

DsAR  Sir, — Oircaiostances  compel  me  to  alter  my  plans,  and  I  shall  be 
unable  to  accompany  you  in  your  proposed  visit  to  Eichelskamp. — ^Yoors 
truly, 

Alfred  Huntinodoit. 

"That's  rather  curt,"  said  Dr.  Sharper,  to  himself,  as  he 
took  up  his  newspaper  and  began  to  read. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  a  faint  whistle  of  astonishment 
burst  from  his  puckered  lips. 

'*  Oh,  that  is  the  unexpected  circumstance  is  it  ?  No  wonder 
he  won't  go,  poor  devil ;  and,  by  Jove,  I  won't  either.  Why,  the 
girl  is  there !  I  will  write  to  Doctor  Schlagenweit,  and  put  of  my 
visit." 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  his  meditations,  and  a  servant 
girl  announced — 

''Thomas,  the  waiter  from  the  *  Hoy.'  " 

*'  Oh,  it's  you ;  what's  the  matter  this  time  ?"  exclaimed  the 
Doctor.  ''  Tou  have  not  got  another  case  of  delirium  tremeas  in 
your  establishment  ?" 

**  Now  that  is  very  odd,  sir,  that  you  should  ask  me  that 
question,  for  between  you  and  me  and  the  post,  as  old  friends,  I 
may  say,  I  have  come  up  about  that  very  case  of  delirious  trim, 
min^  that  you  had  to  call  in  Doctor  Wheedle  and  Spicer  to,  when 
you  did  not  know  what  to  do." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Thomas?  Do  you  suppose  that  when 
three  medical  men  meet  in  consultation,  it  is  because — ^bah  I  what 
18  thi  Uie  of  talking  to  you  ?    Go  on  with  your  story  your  owa 
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"  Yes,  doctor,  its  about  that  young  man  as  was  saved  from  youi 
hands  by  a  Providence — *' 

**  Providence  be '* 

**  Oh  don't,  doctor!  please,  don't  be  so  irreligious." 

**  Go  on,"  groaned  the  exasperated  doctor. 

**  Dear  me,  where  was  I  ?  About  that  young  man  you  thought 
you  cured  with  your  medicine— which  he  never  took !" 

Dr.  Sharper  scowled,  but  said  nothing. 

*•  Which  he  never  took !''  repeated  the  waiter  slowly,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  solemly  to  the  ceiling;  **he  has  come  back  to 
Silverbeach,  and  has  put  up  at  our  house." 

*«  Has  he  I  Well,  what  is  that  to  me  I  What  do  you  think  he 
has  come  for,  Thomas  r*  he  inquired  with  some  eagerness,  as  his 
curiosity  mastered  his  apparent  indiflference. 

**For  villany  1"  replied  the  waiter  solemnly. 

*•  What  on  earth  do  you  meanl" 

"  I  don't  know,  doctor,  whether  you  ever  noticed  a  nice  young 
girl  who  lives  here,  and  was  a  servant  up  at  Greylings  when  this 
Mr.  Gregory  was  shot?" 

•*Yes,  I  saw  her." 

**That  young  man  wants  to  corrupt  that  young  girl's  prin- 
ciples ;  he  wants  to  marry  her !     There's  villany  for  you." 

**  I  don't  see  that  exactly,  Thomas,  unless  he  has  a  wife 
already. 

•*0f  course  he's  got  a  wife,  and,  T  daresay,  a  dozen  of  them. 
But  it  isn't  that  exactly.  What  I  say  is,  that  he  has  no  call  to 
come  down  here  interfering  with  my  young  girl !" 

"  Oh,  I  see !  you  were  thinking  of  a  wife  in  your  old  age,  were 
you,  Thomas  1" 

**  Perhaps  I  was,  sir.     Would  you  mind  my  asking  you  a 
personal  question.  Doctor?" 
"Oh,  dear,  no." 

**  Well,  sir,  supposing  you  were  a  married  man,  and  behaved 
bad  to  your  wife,  or  she  behaved  bad  to  you,  and  suppose  you 
ran  away  and  left  her  on  the  parish,  or  she  left  you  in  jail  on 
account  of  some  of  your  little  games,  and  suppose  you  could  not 
find  her  when  you  came  out  with  your  head  shaved — " 

"  Curse  your  suppositions,  you  impertinent  fellow !" 

"Now  don't  be  so  touchy.  Doctor,  please.  You  told  me  I 
might  put  a  likely  case  to  you.  All  1  want  to  know  is  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  might  you  marry  again?" 

*•  Thomas,  you  are  putting  your  own  case,  that's  clear  enough. 

.AU  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  you  could  not  be  punished  for  bigamy ; 

if  the  first  wife  ever  turned  up  again,  she  could  claim  you  | 

I  ^n't  really  think  it  would  bo  worth  her  while/' 
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"  Thank  you  kindly.  Doctor.     Now  I  can  get  along  about  Mr. 
3regory.     He  is  carrying  on   a  pretty  game.    Bless  you,  he's 
x>bbed  a  bank  for  one  thing !" 
**  How  do  you  know  ?" 

'' Because  he  sleeps  in  the  next  room  to  mine.  They  don't 
now  he's  got  money,  or  they  would  not  put  him  up  there.  It  does 
3  happen  that  there  is  a  knot  out  of  the  wooden  partition  that 
dparmtes  our  rooms,  and,  curiously  enough,  there  is  a  small  hole  in 
16  paper  just  where  the  bit  of  wood  is  out.  It's  only  just  a  pin 
de ;  but  if  you  happen  to  put  your  eye  against  the  hole  from  my 
de  of  the  room,  I'm  blessed  if  you  can't  see  right  over  the  whole 
f  the  other  room.    I  have  always  considered  it  a  hoptical  delusion. 

never  could  understand  it,  and  it  was  only  last  night  I  was 
linking  it  over.  *  It's  unaccountable,'  I  said  to  myself ;  the  hole 
n't  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  yet  you  can  see  the  whole  room, '  Can  you 
longh !'  says  I.  I  never  tried  whether  you  could  see  every  bit  of 
le  room,  and  I  thought  I  would  just  make  the  experiment, 
octor,  you  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather  ;  there 
as  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Gregory,  a  counting  of  his  money,  and 
lere  was  five  hundred  pounds  if  there  was  a  penny  !" 

"That's  very  odd,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  It  is  nothing  to  what  came  afterwards.     He  began  a  talking 

himself.  *  Much  obliged  to  you,  Captain  Draper,'  says  he  ;  '  I 
ily  hope  you  won't  fret  too  much  about  your  deceased  relative ! 
may  thank  old  Sharper,'  he  went  on,  *  for  letting  out  that  he 
lew  you  in  New  Zealand.  What  a  sieve  that  old  fellow  is  I'  he 
id.  I  felt  quite  ashamed  to  hear  him  speaking  so  disrespectful  of 
u,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,  Thomas ;  you  are  very  kind  indeed.  Is  he  drink - 
{hard  now?" 

"  No,  not  particularly,  he's  not  exactly  ever  quite  sober,  and 
isn't  ever  drunk.     What's  to  be  done,  Doctor  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  shall  run  up  to  town  and  see  Captain 
aper.  Look  here,  Thomas,  I  don't  advise  you  to  spy  through 
)  keyhole  or  make  any  more  optical  experiments ;  but  you  had 
iter  keep  your  eye  upon  the  young  man,  and  if  you  should  make 
isoovery  of  any  importance  you  might  let  me  know.  I  shall  be 
ay  a  week,  and  my  address  will  be  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel. 
a  write  to  me  there,  and  I  will  send  you  a  line  if  I  have  any 
actions  to  give  you.     What's  your  other  name,  Thomas?" 

"  Please  direct  Thomas  only,  sir ;  you  might  say Thomas 

—  Thomas,  Esq.  I  merely  mention  it,  sir ;  the  young  lady  I 
ke  of  might  like  to  know  I  had  correspondents  in  London  who 
Mdup  to  me.    Women  are  very  weak,  sir  1" 
i«  Indeed  they  are,  Thomas," 
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"  Cares  for  nothing  but  looks^-do  they,  sirT' 

"  That's  about  it,  Thomas." 

**  Comes  hard  on  plain  chaps  like  you  and  me,  Doctor,  don't  it  t" 

"  Get  out  of  this,"  shouted  the  Doctor,  in  a  passion. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  sir,  and  please  don't  be  so  violent,"  said  the 
waiter  as  he  took  his  departure. 

**I  certainly  will  call  upon  Draper,"  mused  the  Doctor. 
**  There  is  mischief  brewing  somewhere,  and,  besides,  where  does 
the  young  fellow  get  his  money?" 

On  the  following  day  he  departed  for  London,  and  the  first  visit 
he  paid  was  to  Captain  Draper.  Unluckily  he  was  out,  and  so 
the  Doctor  left  his  card  and  promised  to  call  again  on  the  following 
day.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  gave  up  his  continental  trip,  for  he 
would  have  had  as  a  companion  his  old  friend,  *  Mrs.  Croony,'  who 
had  been  his  fellow  traveller  from  Cassel  on  the  previous  year :  not 
that  she  needed  his  protection  now,  for  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Masterton, 
was  on  board,  and  so  was  Mr.  Blimber.  That  worthy  gentleman  had 
particular  reasons  for  his  journey,  for  he  had  been  permitted  to 
make  his  love  declaration  to  Miss  Flora. 

**I  fancy  Mr.  Blimber,^*  remarked  Mrs.  Masterton,  as  they 
lounged  on  the  deck  of  the  Rotterdam  boat,  "  that  we  shall  have 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  and  Florence  coming  home  with  us.  GooflFrey 
Huntingdon  left  Berlin,  suddenly,  for  London,  a  few  days  ago,  and^ 
of  course,  there  will  be  no  Alfred  Huntington  to  see  them  home 
now.  I  suppose  that  was  the  business  that  Mr.  Geoflfrey 
Huntington  came  up  about — it's  a  most  sad  affair." 

*•  Who  was  she  1"  inquired  Mr.  Blimber. 

**  She  was  a  Mrs.  Chichester,  and  is  still,  for  that  matter.  It 
must  have  been  an  awful  blow  to  Mrs.  Huntingdon  and  Florence  1" 

"  Probably,"  suggested  Mr.  Blimber,  **  her  mother  will  keep  it 
from  coming  to  Miss  Huntingdon's  ears.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
sully  the  purity  of  a  young  mind  by  alluding  even  to  such  disgrace- 
ful affairs.  I  don't  suppose  that  dear  Flora  would  even  be  able  to 
comprehend  it  if  she  heard  it." 

**0h,  Flora  is  different,  of  course,"  replied  Mrs.  Masterton. 
"  I  have  always  kept  Flora  so  very  ignorant." 

''  Ah»  dearest  Mrs.  Masterton,  there  are  few  mothers  like  you. 
Ignorance  is  a  woman's  best  safeguard.  I  look  on  our  dear  Flora, 
as  simplicity  itself,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  keep  her  simple 
There's  a  deal  of  sense  in  some  verses  I  cut  out  of  a  newspaper  one 
day.  It  was  something  about  advice  to  persons  going  to  marry,  oi 
else  I  would  not  have  bothered  my  head  with  them.  They  were 
something  like  this — 

<'  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 
kxA  to  her  virtues  very  kind  ; 
And  olisp  a  padlook  ou  her  mind." 
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Not  that  dear  Flora  has  any  faults,  but  I  suppose  naturally  she 

has  a  mind  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Blimber,  a  fine  mind ;  quite  undeveloped  !" 
"Mrs.  Masterton,  you  enchant  me.     I  shall  be  the  happiest 

man  alive  T' 


CHAPTER    XXVIL 

DEAD      AND      ALIVE 

Frank  Lumsden  had  been  gone  a  week,  and  had  loft  his 

young  wife  disconsolate  at  Gravesend.     She  had  more  to  grieve  for 

than  the  absence  of  her  husband  ;  for  her  father,  who  had  long 

been  ailing,  and  on  whose  account  partly  she  had  remained  in 

England,  had    during  the   last   two  days   become   seriously  ill. 

'•One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish,"  and  this 

evening  Anne  could  think  of  nothing  but  her  father,  for  she  knew 

tliat  he  was  dying.    She  hung  about  his  bed,  and  whispered  words 

of  love  and  hope,  and  forced  a  smile  of  cheerfulness,  as  she  spoke  of 

^what  to-morrow  would  do  for  him ;  but  when  Captain  Mowbray 

^ximed  his  restless  head  upon  his  pillow,  Anne  sank  down  behind 

t;lie  curtains,  and  clenched  her  poor  little  hands  and  bit  her  lips  to 

x^Btrain  her  sobs,  and  let  the  silent  tears  trickle  down  her  cheeks 

^tsnheeded. 

It  was  about  ten  at  night  when  her  father  woke  from  a 
"troubled  sleep,  and  called  her. 

**  Anne,  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I  am  dying !  No,  don't 
cry ;  not  yet,  at  least.  God  help  you  !  I  have  something  to  tell 
you.  I  thought  to  die  with  the  secret,  but  I  cannot  keep  it  any 
longer.  Come  here  ;  put  your  arms  round  my  neck,  and  tell  me 
that  you  love  me,  and  don't  turn  from  me  when  I  tell  you  I  am 
not  your  father !" 

"  Not  my  father  !  You  are  dreaming,  papa !  I  never  had  a 
father  but  you,  and  God  knows  no  child  ever  had  a  kinder  one." 

**No,  Nannie  ;  I  have  loved  you  more  than  any  one  I  ever 
saw  in  the  world — more  I  believe  than  I  ever  loved  your  mother, 
but  I  am  not  your  father." 

**  Don't  papa,  don't  say  it!"  cried  the  poor  girl;  **1  donH 
want  to  hear  it.  You  have  always  been  my  father — I  will  have 
no  other — I  will  not  let  you  go  I" 

"  Hush,  Anne,  it  shall  be  so  still ;  while  we  live  we  will 
remain  father  and  daughter,  but  you  must  let  me  speak.  I  shall 
get  no  peace  until  I  tell  you  all  the  truth." 

*'  llien  do  speak,  papa.  It  can  make  no  difference  to  me. 
Tell  me  all.    I  am  ^oite  calm  now." 
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Captain  Mowbray  took  her  band  and  placed  it  between  both  of 
his. 

"  It  is  about  twenty-three  years  ago,  Anne,"  he  said,  "since  I 
first  saw  your  mother.  She  came  with  her  father  to  take  a  passage 
in  my  ship  from  New  Zealand  to  England.  Her  father's  name 
was  Chalmers,  and  she  was  Mrs.  Horace  Draper." 

**  Was  she  any  relation  to  the  Captain  Draper  we  knowl 
Frank  called  him  Horace!" 

"No,  I  think  not.  Her  husband  must  have  been  a  very 
different  man.  Your  mother  was  confined  on  board,  Anne.  She 
had  twins— a  boy  and  a  girl.  Off  the  **Falklands"  the  ship 
sprung  a  leak,  and  we  had  to  take  to  our  boats.  We  had  to  stop  a 
long  time  on  the  island,  before  we  could  get  a  passage,  and  Mr. 
Chalmers  died  the:e.  I  was  with  him,  Anne,  when  he  died,  and 
he  begged  me  not  to  desert  your  mother.  He  told  me  he  suspected 
that  his  daughter's  husband  was  a  scoundrel,  and  that  he  had 
married  your  mother  under  some  assumed  name.  I  promised  to  do 
the  best  I  could,  and  if  possible  to  trace  out  Horace  Draper  when 
we  reached  England,  and  I  kept  my  promise.  I  traced  the  ship, 
and  found  some  of  the  man's  fellow  passengers ;  but  I  never  saw 
Horace  Draper  from  that  day  to  this.  We  waited  another  year, 
Anne,  and  then  your  mother  and  I  were  married.  I  loved  her, 
and  she  had  no  home,  and  no  friends ;  so  what  could  she  do  ?" 

**  But  the  children]  what  became  of  them  ?" 

"  Cannot  you  guess,  Anne  ?  Her  children  became  mine,  and 
I  gave  them  my  name,  and  I  tried  to  be  a  father  to  them  ;  but  for 
all  that  the  man  Horace  Draper  is  your  real  father.  Now,  Anne, 
can  you  forgive  me  ]" 

**  What  have  I  to  forgive,  papa.  You  took  compassion  on  the 
fatherless,  and  have  been  more  than  a  father  to  me." 

**  I  have  something  more  to  tell  you,  Anne.  1  must  speak  of 
your  brother,  Henry." 

"  Oh,  do !  I  never  liked  to  ask  you — I  feared  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  ;  but  it  was  not  so,  was  it  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  Anne,  and  you  must  bear  it  as  you 
can.  When  your  poor  mother  was  dying,  she  told  Henry  part  of 
her  history.  It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  she  had  told 
him  all.  She  only  told  hira  that  her  first  husband  had  treated  her 
badly,  and  that  I  had  taken  compassion  on  her  when  she  was 
deserted  and  starving  ;  but  slie  did  not  tell  him  that  he  and  you 
were  not  my  children.  She  was  afraid  your  brother  would  break 
loose  altogether  if  he  knew  I  had  no  right  to  control  him.  He  and  I 
had  never  got  on  very  well  together.  He  had  some  faults  I  never 
could  excuse.  Don't  cry,  Anne.  He  was  young;,  after  all,  and 
did  not  see  the  thing  in  the  proper  light ;  but  he  robbed  me<-*not 
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loe  sor  twice,  and  I  forgave  him  for  his  mother's  sake.  Now 
•mes  the  worst,  Nan ;  a  little  while  before  your  mother  died  I 
and  a  cheque  had  been  presented  at  the  bank,  with  my  signa- 
re,  for  one  hundi*ed  pounds.  I  had  never  signed  it — you  can 
less  who  did.     He  left  the  house  and  enlisted." 

'*  And  then  he  died  ?'*  exclaimed  Anne.  **  Did  he  say  nothing, 
tpa,  before  he  died  ?     Did  you  not  forgive  him  T' 

**  Anne,  I  forgive  him  now.** 

"  Oh,  too  late— too  late  !** 

"  No,  it  is  not  too  late,  for  your  brother  is  alive.*' 

•*  Henry  alive?*'  exclaimed  the  girl.  ^*  Where  is  he  \  May  I 
le  himf — may  I  tell  him  you  have  forgiven  him?  Oh;  papa, 
uely  he  has  repented  long  ago  ?** 

**  Where  is  he,  now  r* 

"I  don't  know." 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  does  know.  That  very  Captain  Draper 
ho  went  with  you  down  to  Southampton.  Do  jou  remember  his 
rst  visit  here  \  It  was  to  tell  me  of  a  person  sick  down  at  Silver- 
aacb.  It  was  a  man  calling  himself  Gregory.  It  was  your  own 
rother,  Henry.  I  had  not  forgiven  him  then,  Nan,  and  I  refused 
» listen." 

**  I  will  write  to  Captain  Drr^per  at  once." 

"  Nan,  you  don't  see  the  mischief  you  will  do.  You  forget 
rank.  Your  husband  thinks  you  are  my  child,  and  believes  that 
our  brother  is  dead.  We  must  be  careful,  child.  I  think,  Nan, 
could  sleep  now,  I  feel  so  tired,"  and  the  old  man  closed  his  eyes, 
od  Anne  sat  very  silent  thinking. 

"Why  not  tell  Frank?" 

The  answer  came  to  her  brain  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

"Tell  Frank  that  you  are  illegitimate,  and  that  your  only 
lother  isa  thief!" 

A  wild  look  passed  over  her  face,  and  she  stole  very  quietly 
com  the  room.  She  went  noiselessly  upstairs  and  fell  down  by 
ler  bedside  and  tried  to  pray  ;  but  before  the  words  could  form 
hemselves,  she  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 

A  knocking  at  the  door  aroused  her,  and  she  heard  the  servant 
ay  that  her  father  was  worse.  A  sudden  flood  of  tenderness  came 
lack  as  she  thought  of  the  poor  old  man  lying  there  alone.  He 
lad  meant  it  all  for  the  best,  and  he  had  been  so  good  to  her !  She 
imried  downstairs,  and  found  him  lying  very  quietly,  but  with  an 
.wfbl  look  of  misery  on  his  face. 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone,  Anne,"  he  moaned.  Can  you  for- 
;ive  me  V 

^  Best  and  dearest,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  nothing  to  forgive. 
:tiiGk)d'iwiU,aQdHiawm  be  done  I" 
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And  then  Anne  kissed  him.. 

"Anne/*  he  resumed,  **you  are  a  good  girl,  and  God  will, 
bless  you.  Hold  on^  Nannie !"  he  cried,  as  a  sudden  flush 
over  his  face;  ''it  will  all  come  right.  I  see  it  all!  Land  ai 
last!" 

He  fell  backwards  on  the  bed,  and  Anne  tried  in  vain  to 
him.     He  was  dead  !     And  then  she  gave  a  bitter  cry,  and  pra; 
that  God  would  take  her  also. 


CHAPTER     XXVIII. 

BREAKINQ-UP. 

The  school  days  of  Florence  and  Flora  at  Mrs.  Schlagenweit'i 
establishment  were  nearly  at  an  end.  It  was  the  29th  of  Jul; 
now,  and  on  the  following  day  both  Mrs.  Huntingdon  and  Mrs — 
Masterton  were  expected  to  arrive  at  Eichelskamp,  to  say  nothinj 
of  Dr.  Sharper  and  Alfred  Huntingdon.  The  evening  of  the  30tl 
was  to  be  devoted  to  gaiety,  as  Dr.  Weber  always  gave  his  gran( 
breaking-up  entertainment  on  that  date,  to  which  half  the  to 
was  always  invited. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  holidays  commenced,  and  Florem 
and  Flora  were  to  say  farewell  to  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  and  Eichels- 
kamp.    Both  the  girls  felt  it  would  be  painful  to  leave  the  place, 
and  each  would  have  been  glad  to  s»ay  a  little  longer  to  say  good- 
bye  to  one  who  was  absent,  and  whose  return  to  Eichelskamp  was 
not  expected  for  some  weeks. 

Florence  would  have  liked  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  Edward 
Chalmers,  and  Flora  would  have  preferred  a  farewell  which  might 
have  led  to  future  meetings. 

Since  the  memorable  sleighing  party,  Edward  had  only  been  twice 
at  home,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days  on  each  occasion ;  but  both 
the  girls  felt  that  the  place  lightened  up  when  he  was  present,  and 
darkened  when  he  took  his  departure. 

Florence  thought  she  only  cared  for  Edward  Chalmers  as  a 
friend,  but  she  was  always  thinking  about  him;  she  was  for  ever 
contrasting  him  in  her  mind  with  Alfred  Huntingdon,  and  the 
comparison,  somehow  or  another,  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  her 
cousin. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  she  said  to  herself,  would  never  have  asked  her 
to  marry  him,  and  so  made  her  miserable  for  ever ;  he  never  would 
have  persevered  if  he  had  been  told  that  she  could  only  consider 
him  as  a  brother.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  there  came  a  thought 
which  sent  the  blood  to  her  face :  would  she  have  told  Edwiurd 
OhaUners  so  t 
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£Die  stamped  her  little  foot  with  mpatience  as  she  did  her  best  to 
iye  the  thought  away,  and  then  she  tried  to  wish  that  she  had 
lyer  seen  Alfred,  or  Mr.  Chalmers,  or  anybody  else,  and  half  per* 
aded  herself  she  was  glad  that  she  should  never  see  Edward 
[am. 

For  poor  Flora,  the  absence  of  Mr.  Chalmers  was  a  serious 
vA\  she  considered  him  the  best-looking  young  man  she  had  ever 
en.  For  his  sake,  at  all  events,  when  he  was  present  she  had  dis« 
Lided  Lieutenant  Eberstein  as  much  as  that  gentleman  would 
3rmit.  At  times  she  really  did  not  know  whether  the  lieutenant 
as  in  the  room  or  not  when  Edward  was  present,  and  the  unfor- 
inate  man  was  aware  of  it. 

The  heart  of  the  lieutenant  almost  failed  him  sometimes,  and 
e  said  he  would  give  her  up ;  but  then  again  Miss  Flora  was  very 
eautiful,  and  he  threw  himself  again  at  her  feet,  to  be  again 
rampled  upon. 

At  times  he  thought  with  tenderness  of*4ittle  Margaret,"  to 
rhom  he  had  once  all  but  engaged  himself,  and  wished  that  his 
lora,  as  he  still  called  her,  had  half  the  goodness  of  Qretchen,  or 
bat  she  had  a  greater  share  of  Flora's  beauty.  And  then  poor 
Eberstein  would  sit  down  and  read  his  letters ;  there  were  many 
Btteis,  for  Flora  was  efifusive.  She  liked  writing,  and  above  all 
he  enjoyed  the  trickery  so  unavoidable  in  a  clandestine  corre- 
pondenoe. 

But  having  written  once  to  Lieutenant  Eberstein  she  found  it 
lifficult  to  stop;  it  was  equally  difficult  to  alter  her  style.  It  is 
mpossible  to  sign  yourself  **  Your  own  Flora'*  in  November,  and 
tabside  into  "  Yours  truly  '*  in  the  following  June  without  an  out- 
break or  a  quarrel,  and  Flora  hated  scenes;  so  it  unluckily 
lappened  that  she  continued  to  call  herself  Lieutenant  Eberstein's 
'own  "  when  she  wished  the  poor  man  at  Jericho.  But  she  would 
lave  liked  to  get  her  letters  back  first.  She  had  quite  made  up 
lermind  to  marry  Mr.  Blimber  if  she  found  that  Edward  Chalmers 
iid  not  care  for  her.  No  doubt,  if  she  had  to  make  a  choice  between 
lir.  Blimber  and  the  lieutenant,  she  would  have  preferred  the  latter 
f  he  had  been  equally  rich ;  but  then  the  money  was  altogether  on 
Hr.  Blimber's  side,  and  Flora  knew  the  value  of  money  very  well. 
But  there  did  not  appear  much  chance  of  putting  Mr.  Edward 
Cihalmers'  sentiments  to  the  test ;  he  was  too  much  occupied  in 
London. 

There  was  some  delay  about  the  New  Zealand  appointment,  as 
Mr.  Fortescue  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  would  himself 
retam  to  the  colony.  He  had  returned  from  Madeira  in  improved 
bealtb,  but  his  medical  advisers  had  not  consented  to  his  resuming 
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work,  so  Edward  Chalmers  waited  in  London  until  the  matter  was 
decided. 

On  the  very  day,  however,  when  nobody  expected  him,  and 
Florence  and  Flora  had  given  up  all  hope,  the  door  of  Mr.  Schla. 
genweit's  dining  room  opened,  and  in  walked  the  young  gentleman 
himself. 

"Always  as  a  ghost  do  you  come,  Edward,'*  exclaimed  the 
doctor  ;  "  but  we  are  glad  to  see  you.  Sit  down,  and  drink  your 
own  health,  for  you  are  not  looking  well.  What  brings  you  back 
80  suddenly  ?" 

'*  My  visit  is  a  hurried  one,  and  must  be  short  too,  father;  but 
it  is  important  business,  and  I  thought  I  had  better  come  down  and 
speak  to  you.  Pray  do  not  go,'*  he  continued,  as  Florence  and 
Flora  prepared  to  leave  the  room  ;  *^  it  is  no  secret — it  is  only  that 
my  proposed  journey  to  New  Zealand  is  likely  to  come  oflf  at  last. 
Mr.  Fortescue  has  decided  not  to  go,  and  I  have  been  again  offered 
the  appointment.  If  I  say  *  yes  '  I  am  to  start  in  August.  Now 
then,  father  and  mother,  shall  I  say  ^yes  V  *' 

**  It  is  not  as  if  you  had  volunteered,  my  son  ;  it  seems  a  duty 
that  has  come  into  your  way.     I  should  say  *  go.'  *' 

**  Thanks,  father!     And  now,  mother,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  What  can  I  say,  Edward  ?  I  did  so  hope  that  the  adver- 
tisement  about  the  next  of  kin  would  have  led  to  something,  and 
that  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this  parting.  Has 
nothing  been  heard  yet,  Edward  ?" 

**  No.  Mr.  Pounce  can  find  no  trace  of  the  missing  Alice.  It 
would  be  useless  waiting  for  years  for  money  that  may  never  come. 
No,  dearest  mother,  let  me  go  and  make  my  own  way  in  the 
world." 

Mrs.  Schlagenweit  began  to  cry,  and,  to  conceal  her  tears,  she  got 
up  hastily  and  left  the  room. 

Dr.  Schlagenweit  followed  her,  and  Edward  was  lefl  alone  with 
Florence  and  Flora. 

**  I  have  not  asked  your  advice,**  he  said,  laughingly,  *^  for  fear 
you  should  say  *  go  *  a  little  too  readily  ;  but  I  should  like  to  take 
your  votes.     What  would  you  say.  Miss  Huntingdon?*' 

"  You  must  do  your  duty,  Mr.  Chalmers  ;  no  one  can  look  for  a 
blessing  who  shrinks  from  that.  I  must  go  now  ;  but  we  are  not 
saying  good-bye— we  shall  see  you  again?** 

**0h,  certainly;  indeed,  I  rather  wanted  to  see  you  for  five 
minutes  alone,  for  I  have  a  most  important  message  for  you  from 
your  old  friend  Captain  Draper." 

"  I  shall  be  in  the  library  in  half-an-hour^s  time,  Mr.  Chalmers. 
I  intend  to  write  several  letters  this  evening ;  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  me  there  any  time  before  seven." 
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As  she  left  the  room,  Edward  turned  to  Flora. 

"Your  opinion,  Miss  Masterton,  if  you  please.     Go  or  stayT' 

"  How  can  I  answer  you,  Mr.  Chalmers  ?  Men  are  so  hard,  and 
some  women  too.  Your  father,  and  others  too,  think  only  of  duty. 
Your  mother  cannot  say  *  go ;'  how  can  I  ?  How  could  she,  poor 
woman !  think  of  anything  but  her  love  ?  Do  not  ask  me,  Mr. 
Chalmers." 

**  I  wish  I  hadn't,*'  was  the  ungallant  thought  that  flitted 
through  the  young  man's  brain.  '*  Miss  Masterton/'  he  said 
**  you  speak  too  seriously.  What  is  a  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  after 
all?" 

**  What  is  a  voyage  to  New  Zealand  ?"  said  Flora,  who  looked 
dreamily  at  Edward,  and  spoke  as  if  her  thoughts  forced  themselves 
into  words  without  her  choice,  and  almost  without  her  knowledge. 
"  Nothing — nothing  to  those  who  go  ;  but  to  those  who  remain 
behind  ?" 

"  Then,  Miss  Masterton,  you  would  not  be  sorry  if  you  were  in 
my  place  :  to  take  the  voyage,  and  leave  your  friends  grieving  for 
you?" 

**  I  ?"  said  Flora ;  **  why  talk  of  me  ?  What  are  places  to  a 
woman  ?  For  a  dear  friend's  sake  I  could  with  equal  pleasure 
travel  round  the  world,  or  remain  at  quiet  Eichelskamp  for  ever ! 
Alas !  women  have  so  few  friends ;  when  they  think  they  have 
found  one,  he  asks  her  to  bid  him  go.  How  can  you  ask  me,  Mr. 
Chalmera?" 

And  here  Flora  was  so  carried  away  by  her  own  eloquence,  that 
out  popped  her  little  hand,  which  Edward  took. 

What  he  would  have  said  in  reply  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ; 
but  he  was  saved  all  trouble  by  the  return  of  Dr.  Schlagenweit, 
who  exclaimed,  joyously  : 

**  Youi  mother  is  better,  and  will  be  here  presently. 

"Heaven  be  thanked!"  said  Edward,  piously. 

"Bother  Mrs.  Schlagenweit!"  was  the  only  form  of  thanks, 
giving  which  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Masterton. 

Florence  was  in  the  library  writing,  when  Edward  Chalmers 
opened  the  door.  He  walked  across  the  room,  and  took  a  chair 
opposite  to  her. 

"Now,  Mr.  Chalmers,  your  news?"  said  Florence,  smiling. 
"  Why,"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  smile  faded  away,  "  surely  it  is  not 
bad  news  ?     Captain  Draper  is  not  ill  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Masterton.  I  misled  you  ;  I  did  not  care  to  speak 
out  before  the  others.  What  I  have  to  tell  you  is  about  the 
*  Horace  Draper  '  who  married  Alice  Chalmers  in  New  Zealand." 

'*  Have  you  found  him,  Mr.  Chalmers  ?  I  am  so  glad — no,  I 
mean  so  sorry  I    You  see,  I  knew  it  was  Captain  Draper's  brother 
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all  the  time ;  but  I  promised  not  to  tell,  for  the  poor  man  cried  so, 
and  said  his  brother  might  be  transported  if  he  were  ever  traced. 
I  could  not  bear  to  prevent  you  from  getting  your  legacy,  but  I 
had  known  Captain  Draper  all  my  life.  And  now,  Mr.  Chalmers, 
you  will  forgive  him,  and  this  wretched  brother,  and  me  too — for 
I  know  I  was  to  blame  1" 

"Forgive  you,  Miss  Masterton?  Will  you  forgive  met  I 
think  when  I  have  told  my  story  you  will  hate  me.  And  yet  you 
are  the  one  person  in  the  world  whose  good  opinion  I  most  covet. 
Please,  don't  leave  me,''  he  said,  as  Florence  rose  from  her  chair. 
**  Do  not  be  offended  with  me — I  will  not  pain  you ;  I  could  not 
help  saying  what  I  did,  because  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make  you  hate 
me,  and  now  you  will  at  least  understand  what  it  must  cost  me  to 
repeat  my  wretched  tale." 

"  Must  I  hear  it,  Mr.  Chalmers  ?  I  would  assist  you  if  I  could, 
but  surely  your  father  and  mother  would  be  better  able  to  advise 
you." 

''Mo,  Miss  Masterton ;  it  is  not  so.  I  shall  never  see  yoa 
again  after  to-morrow.     1  beg  you  to  listen  to  me." 

•'Then I  will  do  so." 

"  One  favour  more  :  will  you  meet  me  at  the  dawn  of  day  to- 
morrow here  in  the  library?  There  must  be  no  listeners  about ; 
I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  and  then  we  need  never  see  each  other 
again." 

"  Not  to  say  good  bye,  Mr.  Chalmers  1" 

"  Ah,  Miss  Masterton,  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  never  wish  to 
see  or  speak  to  me  again." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE      OLD      STORY, 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  and  nerves  strangely  agitated  that 
Florence  entered  the  library  on  the  following  morning  at  four 
o'clock.  She  had  not  seen  Edward  Chalmers  since  her  interview 
with  him  in  the  same  place  on  the  previous  day.  She  had  pleaded 
headache,  and  had  kept  her  room.  She  had  done  nothing,  how* 
ever,  but  to  think  about  him,  and  of  what  he  had  said.  It  was 
that,  and  not  what  he  had  yet  to  say,  that  troubled  her.  He  had 
told  her  that  he  cared  for  her.  Of  course  it  was  wrong  of  him,  but> 
then,  how  could  she  be  very  angry  with  him  \  he  was  confused,  and 
said  perhaps  more,  than  he  meant ;  and  then  Florence  blushed,  for 
she  knew  it  was  not  more  than  he  had  meant.  No,  she  was  not 
angry.  He  would  never  say  anything  of  the  kind  again,  and  if  he 
did  she  would  remember  to  be  very  reserved  and  dignified.    He 
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never  could  be  anything  but  a  dear  friend  to  her ;  and  if  he  was  in 
any  trouble  now  she  would  help  him.  Edward  Chalmers  was 
already  in  the  room  when  she  entered. 

•*  Thank  you,"  he  said,  "  Miss  Huntingdon,  for  your  trust  and 
confidence  in  me,  I  shall  not  abuse  it ;  pray  sit  down.  I  will  be  as 
short  as  I  can,  for  it  is  ?ery  painful  for  me  to  speak." 

Florence  looked  very  grave  and  serious. 

"  Tell  me  everything,  Mr.  Chalmers,"  she  said ;  **  and  if  I  can 
assist  you  I  will.'' 

He  sat  down  opposite  to  her  and  rested  his  head  on  one  hand 
so  as  to  shade  his  face,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  to  look  at  her. 

*^Mis8  Huntingdon,^'  he  began, ''I  told  you  I  had  found 
Horace  Draper,  who  was  supposed  to  have  married  Alice  Chalmers 
in  New  Zealand.  You  remember  that  Captain  Draper  promised 
to  write  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Huntingdon,  to  inquire  whom  it 
was  that  Mr.  Fortescue  had  seen  with  him  and  mistaken  for 
Horace  Draper!" 

"Yes,  I  recollect." 

''Well,  Captam  Draper  never  wrote,  and  be  had  very  good 
leason  for  not  doing  so." 

"  He  knew^  of  course,  it  was  his  own  wretched  brother,  I 
suppose  1"  said  Florence. 

'*  Captain  Draper,  Miss  Huntingdon,  never  had  a  brother." 

"  Never  had  a  brother,  after  all  ?" 

"  No ;  I  will  tell  you  how  I  discovered  all  this.  You  remember 
that  I  lost  my  chance  of  seeing  Mr.  Fortescue  and  of  showing  him 
ibe  portraits,  by  stopping  for  the  sleighing  party.  Captain  Draper 
never  intended  me  to  see  Mr.  Fortescue,  nor  him  to  look  at  the 
portraits ;  but  I  have  seen  Mr.  Fortescue  again,  and  he  has  seen 
the  photographs?" 

"Why,  you  have  not  got  them,  Mr.  Chalmers;  you  returned 
the  photograph  and  the  water-colour  drawing  to  me.' ' 

"  Yes ;  but  before  I  returned  them  to  you  I  took  copies  of 
them.  Miss  Huntingdon,  that  drawing  of  your  father  was  done  by 
this  very  Mr.  Fortescue.  The  photograph  I  took  of  it  had  repro- 
duced every  line  and  mark  in  the  original,  and  in  the  corner  there 
remains,  what  we  overlooked,  the  initials,  0.  F.,  and  the  date." 

"  But  then,  Mr.  Fortescue  must  have  known  my  father,  and  if 
•0,  why  did  he  call  him  Horace  Draper  ?" 

"  He  must  have  taken  the  name  when  he  went  to  New 
Zealand— and  Captain  Draper  knows  it." 

'^  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Florence.  "Was  there  another 
Horace  Draper  in  New  Zealand  1  I  mean,  the  one  who  married 
Alice  Chalmers." 
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**  Forgive  me  for  telling  you,  but  you  must  hear  the  truth.  I 
had  rather  cut  my  tongue  out  than  say  it ;  but  your  father  married 
Alice  Chalmers  under  the  false  name  of  Horace  Draper  !" 

**  For  mercy's  sake,  don't  say  so  !"  cried  the  girl,  as  she  started 
from  her  chair. 

"  I  must— it   is  true.     Hush  Florence — Miss  Huntingdon,  I 
mean — be  firm — I  want  to  save  your  father — will  you  not  help  met" 
"  Help?  yes,  what  I  can  do?    Go  on  Mr.  Chalmers  ;  I  will  not 
cry  any  more."  .  __ 

"  You  can  help— you  can  save  your  father.     I  don't  see  how  1_ 
can  do  any  good  without  your  assistance.     There  are  others  that 
know  of  this  marriage,  and  there  is  one  at  least  who   thinks  he  i&- 
in  the  position  to  prove  it." 

**  Who  else  knows  it?"  asked  Florence,  nervously. 
'*  Doctor  Sharper,  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Pounce, 
know  a  great  deal ;  but  there  is  one  person  who  not  only  is  aware 
of  the  secret,  but  who  is  likely  to  turn  what  he  does  know  to  a 
most  mischievous  account." 
''Who  is  he!" 

Do  you  remember  ever  hearing  of  a  young  man  called 
Gregory?" 

**  Yes,  he  came  down  to  Greylings  when  papa  was  there,  and 
there  was  an  accident  there.  My  cousin  told  me  he  met  him  after- 
wards,  and  I  recollect  that  he  said  he  was  trying  to  trace  out 
Captain  Draper." 

**  Exactly,  Miss  Huntingdon.  That  young  man  does  not  know 
that  your  father  was  the  Horace  Draper  of  whom  he  is  in  search, 
but  he  does  know  that  Alice  Chalmers  was  really  married  to 
Horace  Draper.  Until  within  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  prove  t. 
He  possessed  the  marriage  certificate  !" 
**  Has  he  not  got  it  now  ?" 

*'  No,  that  is  part  of  my  story.  I  met  this  young  fellow, 
Gregory,  several  times  at  Mr.  Pounce's ;  he  also  had  seen  the 
advertisement  about  money  coming  to  the  Chalmers  family,  and 
he  called  frequently  at  the  lawyer's  office  when  I  was  there.  Mr. 
Pounce  told  me  he  could  make  nothing  of  him ;  all  that  was  clear 
was,  that  he  thought  he  could  give  valuable  information ;  but  he 
insisted  upon  payment  before  he  said  a  word.  I  believe  Mr. 
Pounce  did  ofier  him  twenty  pounds  at  last.  The  other  day  I  met 
young  Gregory  in  the  street.  He  was  excited,  and  had  been 
drinking,  but  he  was  not  drunk  ;  he  laughed  when  he  saw  me  and 
stopped.  *  Come  with  me,'  he  said,  *  Where  we  can  have  a  quiet 
chat.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  that  legacy  business.' 
I  hesitated  at  first,  but  I  thought  I  ought  to  throw  no  chance  away^ 
80  I  went  with  him  into  the  nearest  tavern.     '  Look  here,  old 
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eltow,*  he  said,  *  Tour'e  in  luck.  I  took  a  fancy  to  you  the  first 
lay  I  saw  you,  and  I  will  do  you  a  good  turn.  I  never  did  that 
nach  for  any  body  before,  without  meaning  to  get  something  out 
>f  it.  Perhaps  this  will  bring  me  luck,  too  !  There  you  are/  he 
vrent  on,  as  he  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket ;  *  and  Horace  Draper 
LB  sold !'  *  What  do  you  mean  V  I  said.  '  Just  what  I  say.  Old 
Pounce  wants  to  know  if  Alice  Chalmers  was  married  in  New 
Zealand,  and  he  has  offered  me  twenty  pounds  to  prove  it.  Now, 
Captain  Draper  does  know  it,  and  he  offered  me  a  hundred  pounds 
not  to  prove  it.  Well,  I  sold  the  Captain  the  proof  of  the  marriage, 
or  at  least  he  thinks  I  did.  He  has  got  a  copy,  at  any  rate ;  but 
this  happens  to  be  the  original  certificate,  and  what  do  you  think  I 
mean  to  do  with  it?  Why,  I  mean  to  give  it  to  you — take  it,'  he 
continued ;  *  it's  no  use  to  me.  I've  done] with  the  whole  thing, 
and  I'm  off  to  Alabama!'  And  off  went  the  unhappy  wretch 
without  another  word." 

"And  has  Air.  Pounce  got  the  certificate  nowl"  asked 
Florence,  sadly. 

"  No ;  do  you  think  I  would  have  told  you  all  this  unless  I  had 
seen  some  way  to  help  you  ?  Here  is  the  certificate !  Keep  it  safe, 
and  if  your  fether  is  threatened  he  may  at  least  rely  upon  one 
thing,  that  the  charge  cannot  be  proved." 

Florence  took  the  paper  and  placed  it  inside  the  bosom  of  her 
dress.  She  rose  up  as  if  to  leave  the  room,  and  then  she  suddenly 
hesitated,  and  sat  down  again. 

"Mr.  Chalmers,"  she  said,  "you  will  lose  this  legacy;  you 
will  have  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  and  your  poor  mother,  who  is  so 
anxious  \     How  can  I  take  this  paper  ?'* 

**  Miss  Huntingdon,  you  must  not  refuse  me.  You  think  of  my 
prospects,  of  my  mother  ;  oh,  just  for  one  moment  think  of  me.  I 
am  going  away — I  shall  never  see  you  more  ;  let  me  takeaway  the 
memory  that  I  have  done  you  a  service.  You  will  not  be  able 
quite  to  forget  me  then." 

**  Forget  you,  Mr.  Chalmers  ?"  said  Florence,  as  she  rose  again 
from  her  chair,  with  her  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement,  while  her 
face  was  colourless.  "  Never !  I  will  never  pray  to  Heaven  but  I 
inll  remember  you." 

**  Gkxl  bless  you,  Miss  Huntingdon,  and  now  good-bye!"  he 
held  out  his  hand,  and  she  took  it.  He  pressed  it  passionately, 
and  said  once  more,  ''  Good-bye,  Miss  Huntingdon.  I  may  call 
you  Florence  once  ]" 

Her  fetced  flushed  crimson  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  was 
paler  than   before,  if  that  were  possible.     She  put  her  hands  up 
ibnost  beseechingly. 
•  •*  No,  Mr.  Chalmers ;  let  me  think  of  you  as  the  noblest  and 
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kindest  man  that  ever  lived.    You.  must  not  call  me,  Fl(Nrenoe»  bat" 
the  sweetest  remembrance  I  shall  ever  have  will  be,  that  you  might 
have  done  so,  and  that  you  refrained  out  of  very  pity  for  me." 

Edward  Chalmers  turned  away  his  head,  and  Florence  left  the 
library  without  another  word. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

QUITB     A    MISTAKE. 

Edwabd  Chalmbbs  left  his  father's  house  as  he  had  entered 

it,  without  attracting  any  observation,  immediately  he  had 
finished  his  interview  with  Florence.  He  had  slept  the  previoat 
night  at  his  old  friend,  Eberstein's  quarters,  and  he  had  now  got 
more  than  an  hour  to  spare  before  it  Would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
take  a  final  parting  from  his  family.  He  thought  he  would  pass 
the  time  in  searching  for  some  papers  he  had  mislaid. 

"She  is  a  very  odd  girl,  that  Miss  Masterton,"  he  said,  to 
himself,  as  he  strolled  through  the  deserted  street.  '^  What  made 
her  make  such  a  mystery  of  it  ?  What  can  she  want  to  know  about 
New  Zealand  \  and  why  did  she  slip  that  note  in  my  hand  last 
night  ?  How  precious  close  poor  Eberstein  was  about  it  too  !  And 
yet  it  was  not  the  sort  of  note  to  make  a  man  jealous.  I  suppose, 
poor  fellow,  he  is  rather  taken  with  Miss  Flora,  and  I  know  he  has 
been  talking  about  going  to  New  Zealand  lately,  and  settling 
there.  I  shaJl  not  be  surprised  if  that  is  the  reason  why  she  wants 
to  know  so  particularly  about  the  place.  Let  me  see,  what  was  it 
she  did  say  ?'  * 

He  took  a  little  note  from  his  pocket-book,  and  read  it  over 
again. 

He  had  passed  the  previous  evening  at  his  father's  house,  and 
besides  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  no  one  had  been  present  ezceptmg 
Flora  Masterton  and  Lieutenant  Eberstein.  It  had  been  a  very 
quiet  party,  and  Edward  had  most  of  the  conversation  to  himself. 
He  did  nothing  but  talk  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  colony,  and 
of  the  success  that  attended  every  man  of  any  energy.  He  was 
full  of  plans  and  speculations  about  the  opening  up  of  new  lines  of 
commerce  between  New  Zealand  and  the  thousand  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific. 

Dr.  Schlagenweit  even  was  astonished  at  the  amount  of  inter- 
mation  which  his  step-son  possessed. 

**  My  son,'*  he  said,  **  how  came  you  to  know  so  much  of  New 
Zealand  r* 

''Only  by  reading.  I  think  I  have  made  notes  fix>m  every 
book  ever  published  about  the  plaoe,  and  their  name  is  legion* 
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3>oik*t  you  remember,  Eberstein,  how  you  laughed  at  me  for  sitting 
"up  all  night  last  time  I  was  down  here,  making  extracts  from  Dr. 
niiompfion's  Btory  of  New  Zealand  ?  Ah,  my  good  friend,  you  said 
aothii^  would  come  of  it.  Who  was  right,  eh  ?  By-the-bye,  you 
lUtTO  got  those  notes,  have  you  not  ?'' 

'^  Tes/'  replied  Eberstein. 

It  was  the  only  word  he  had  been  able  to  say  all  the  evening, 
for  flora  did  not  even  look  at  him.  He  croaked  out  the  ''  Yes  '* 
like  a  raven. 

It  was  10  o'clock  when  Edward  and  Eberstein  took  their  de- 
parture, and  it  was  when  leaving  that  the  little  note  had  been 
slipped  into  young  Chalmers's  hand.  He  had  read  it  when  he  got 
time,  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  secret  in  it  he  took  it  into 
Ebenitein's  room  and  read  it  over  to  him ;  and  then  Eberstein  had 
been  very  grumpy,  and  told  him  he  was  sleepy,  and  to  get  away 
and  not  bother  him  at  that  hour  of  the  night. 

''Nothing  in  it  to  annoy  Eberstein,"  was  the  conclusion 
Edward  came  to,  as  he  read  the  little  billet  over  again.  It 
ran: — 

The  notes  can  be  of  no  farther  use  to  you  :  let  me  have  them.  Forgive 
my  childiih  ignorance,  and  remain  my  friend. 

''  It  is  queer  that  she  should  want  my  notes.  She  had  much 
better  get  the  book.  However,  if  she  does  want  them  she  may  as 
wdl  have  them ;  that  is,  if  Eberstein  can  find  them.'' 

"Well,  my  boy,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  Eberstem's  parlour, 
*'  how  are  you  ?  In  a  better  frame  of  mind,  I  hope,  than  you  were 
last  night  ?    Do  you  know  you  almost  swore  at  me  ?" 

**  Look  here,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  I  was  hurt.  The  fact  is  I 
used  to  admire  that  little  Miss  Masterton,  as  I  daresay  you 
guessed,  and  it  was  not  very  pleasant  for  me  to  sit  silent  all  last 
nighty  when  you  went  on  about  New  Zealand,  and  Miss  Flora  had 
eyes  for  nobody  but  you." 

"  There  you  are  wrong,  Eberstein.  She  is  deeply  interested  in 
New  Zealand,  but  not  in  me.  I  never  paid  her  any  attention  in 
my  life ;  and  I  will  own  to  you  that  if  I  ever  did  fall  in  love  it 
would  be  with  some  one  more  like  Miss  Huntingdon  than  Miss 
Flora." 

•*  So  I  reckoned,  my  friend,  and  that's  the  reason  why  1  thought 
you  need  not  have  paid  Miss  Flora  so  much  attention  last  night 
Never  mind,  I  am  not  cross  now.  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and 
if  she  went  down  on  her  knees  and  asked  me  to  go  to  New 
Zealand  with  her,  I  would  tell  her  to  go  to  Hong-Kong,  as  you  say 
in  your  English  song.  Still,  that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
bare  the  notes  about  the  interesting  colony.    I  think  I  know 
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where  they  are.  Don't  you  wait ;  I  will  follow  you  to  your  father's 
house  in  ten  minutes.*' 

•*  Then  I  won't  say  good-bye  to  you  now.  I  shall  be  sure  to 
see  you  there?" 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  I  will  wait  in  the  hall  and  give  you  the  notes,  and 
when  you  have  done  your  leave-taking  I  will  see  you  off  firom 
Eichelskamp.  Here,  old  fellow,  stick  this  pink  in  your  button- 
hole.    Do  you  know  the  language  of  flowers  ?" 

**No." 

**  Well,  a  pink  means  mischief!" 

Edward  laughed  and  hurried  away  to  his  father's  house. 

Eberstein  looked  after  him  for  a  moment  and  then  went  to  his 
own  room.  He  sat  down  and  took  up  a  little  note  which  he  too 
had  received  on  the  previous  evening  from  the  fair  hands  of  Miss 
Masterton.  He  had  now  to  smooth  it  out,  for  it  was  crushed  and 
crumpled.     It  began  :— 

Edwabd  !— I  could  not  say  all :  let  this  speak  for  me— you  iMed  not  go 
into  exile  dUnie  !  If  I  may  hope,  wear  a  pink  in  your  button-hole  to-morrow 
morning.    Your  own  if  you  wish  it  so. 

Eberstein  put  down  the  note,  and  opened  a  secret  drawer  in  his 
cabinet.  It  was  filled  with  all  the  little  charming  epistles  he  had 
ever  received  from  poor  Flora. 

**  Your  own,  if  you  wish  it,  eh?"  he  said,  savagely.  **  Yes, 
anybody's  own  you  please,  my  dear  mees,  but  never,  never  more 
mine  I  And  now  I  will  put  up  Edward's  elegant  extracts,  and  I 
hope  she  will  profit  by  them." 

He  folded  up  some  papers  and  tied  them  with  a  piece  of  blue 
ribbon,  and  wrote  on  the  wrapper,  **  How  to  get  to  New 
Zealand!"  then  he  relocked  his  cabinet,  put  on  his  hat,  and 
followed  his  friend  to  Dr.  Schlagenweit's. 

The  carriage  was  waiting  when  he  arrived  to  convey  Edward  to 
the  nearest  railway-station. 

Eberstein  told  the  maid-servant  who  opened  the  door  that  he 
would  not  go  in,  and  directed  her  to  give  the  packet  of  papers  to 
Mr.  Chalmers. 

Edward  was  leaving  when  the  parcel  was  handed  to  him. 

**  It  is  time  to  say  farewell,"  he  said.  "  Good-bye,  Miss 
Masterton,  if  I  should  not  see  you  again  ;  but  the  world  is  very 
small,  and  probably  we  shall  meet  iu  the  future." 

Flora  thought  it  very  probable  indeed,  considering  that  he 
wore  the  pink  signal  in  his  coat, 

**Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Miss  Huntingdon,  and  tell  her 
how  sorry  I  am  not  to  be  able  to  see  her  again.  And  now,  father 
and  mother,  adieu  and  farewell !" 
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His  father  and  mother  followed  him  to  the  door.  Suddenly  he 
stopped. 

"One  moment!*'  he  exclaimed,  **I  have  not  given  my 
message!" 

He  ran  back  to  the  room  he  had  just  quitted. 

**I  had  nearly  forgotten/'  he  said,  as  he  handed  her  the 
packet. 

A  beautiful  blush  lighted  up  Flora's  face,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  pleasure. 

Before  she  could  say  a  word  Edward  was  gone.  As  the  car- 
riage rolled  away,  Flora  rushed  to  her  bedroom  and  locked  the 
door. 

What  did  this  parcel  contain?  Surely  a  love  declaration. 
"How  to  get  to  New  Zealand  !''  Oh,  how  thoughtful  of  him,  and 
how  considerate  to  label  his  love  message  so  cunningly,  and  what 
a  long  letter  it  must  be ! 

She  imprinted  one  kiss  upon  the  envelope,  and  then  she  tore  it 
Open. 

Horror  of  horrors  I  what  did  she  see  ?  Every  single  love  letter 
she  had  ever  written  to  Lieutenant  Eberstein ! 

To  Mrs.  Schlagenweit's  great  astonishment,  when  she  went  to 
see  what  was  the  matter  with  Florence,  she  found  that  Flora  had 
also  taken  to  her  bed. 

Dr.  Schlagenweit  was  called  into  consultation,  and  he  paid  a 
professional  visit  to  both  ladies. 

'*  I  fear,"  he  said,  to  his  wife,  **  it  is  the  measles.  Both  the 
young  ladies  have  red,  watery  eyes  and  heavy  colds.  Miss  Flora, 
indeed,  did  nothing  but  sniff." 

"  It  is  very  awkward,"  said.Mrs.  Schlagenweit.  '*  Mrs.  Mas- 
terton  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  may  both  arrive  to-day,  and  then 
you're  two  firiends  may  come  at  any  moment." 

"  I  have  just  got  a  letter,  my  dear,  from  Dr.  Sharper,  to  say 
he  is  detained  in  London,  and  that  an  unfortunate  event  will  also 
interfere  with  the  promised  visit  of  Mr.  Alfred  Huntingdon.  I  am 
afraid  that  will  be  a  disappointment  to  Miss  Huntingdon." 

"  I  suppose  so.  Doctor,  but  I  really  cannot  say.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  ever  noticed  anything,  but  I  have  had  a  dreadful  fear 
sometimes  that  Edward  liked  Miss  Huntingdon,  and  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  Mr.  Alfred — somebody,  we  won't  mention,  would 
not  have  been  quite  indifferent  to  my  son." 

**  My  dear,"  replied  the  Doctor,  **slie  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  come  down  and  sec  him  off." 

"  Of  course  not.     How  could  she  with  the  measles  ]" 

"  I  only  know,  my  love,  that  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  would 
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have  come  to  you  if  I  had  been  covered  with  measLes,  scariatina, 
and  small. pox.'' 

'' I  have  no  doubt  you  would,  Dr.  Schlagenweit;  men  gene- 
rally do  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  selfish  gratification  !" 

''  My  dear !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Doctor. 

''  Oh,  don't  dear  me  I"  cried  the  exasperated  lady  ;  there's  the 
party  to-night,  and  these  people  oming,  ani  the  measles  in  the 
house.    It's  too  bad!" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Merchant.—*  0,  'tis  a  worthy  lord.' 
Jeweller. — *Nay,  that's  most  tired.' 
Merchant. — *  A  most  incomparable  man  ;  breathed^  as  it  were, 
"  *  To  an  untinible  and  continuate  goodness/  ** 

Ttmo7i  of  Athem, 

Colonel  Domyille  and  Dolly  were  in  the  drawing-room  on  my 
return. 

''A  nice  young  lady,  you  are!"  she  exclaimed,  gaily,  as  I 
entered.  ''  We  saw  you  taking  a  walk  all  alone  with  Mr. 
Addison.  We  have  discovered  you,  and  signify  our  disapproval  of 
your  choice." 

"  I  never  saw  you ;  where  were  you  ?"  I  inquired,  rather  taken 
aback,  not  at  their  discovery,  but  at  her  assuming  such  a  tone 
before  Colonel  Domville. 

*•  Of  course  you  did  not  see  us  ;  how  could  you,  when  you  were 
hangiag  on  his  words,  as  they  say  in  novels  ?  He  was  holding  forth 
in  a  most  emphatic  manner.  What  on  earth  was  he  talking  about 
—preaching  you  a  sermon,  or  making  you  an  ofifer  1" 

"  Hardly  a  desirable  connection  in  the  latter  case,"  said  Colonel 
Domville,  superciliously. 

Resenting  his  interference,  I  retorted,  rather  warmly  :  **  Mr. 
Addison  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  cannot  be  more,  although  he 
may  be,  and  very  often  is,  a  great  deal  less,  while  pretending  to 
more." 

•*  My  dear  young  lady,  when  a  man  sinks  his  social  position  to 
hunt  after  Utopias  he  is  either  a  faaatic  or  a  fool,  aud,  as  sucli,  is  a 
most  undesirable  acquaintance,  except  in  a  profpssional  capacity/' 
S^ember.-^you  X-,  no.  lvij.  $ 
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said  Colonel  Doraville,  loftily.  **  Besides,  I  consider  a  man  widi 
his  tendencies  a  dangerous  character.** 

"  In  what  particular?'*  I  asked,  in  amazement. 

**  He  has  socialistic  proclivities  that  are  highl}'  objectionable, 
atheistical,  and  disreputable.  Equality  and  fraternity  with  the 
vulgar  may  be  all  very  fine  as  theories  m  the  abstract ;  but  they 
are  notions  altogether  impracticable,  and  quite  beyond  my  com- 
prehension, olfactory  or  other." 

Here  he  drew  out  his  scented  pocket  handkerchief,  as  though 
to  banish  the  idea  which  had  brought  with  it  its  own  ill  odour. 

Seeing  that  I  looked  still  doubtful  as  to  his  meaning,  he  con- 
tinued : 

**  He  is  one  of  those  who  adopt  the  working  man,  and  make 
him  unbearable*:— a  gentlemanly  Communist,  in  fact.  He  has 
working  men  to  dine  with  him,  I  hoar,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
absurdity/' 

Here  a  series  of  short  derisive  laughs  marked  Colonel  Domville's 
sense  of  his  infinite  superiority  over  such  misguided  humanity. 

At  once  I  understood  the  reason  for  the  carpetless  floor  and 
meanly  furnished  room. 

Contrasting  it  with  Colonel  Domville's  ridicule,  I  became  so 
angry  that  I  said,  as  calmly  as  I  could : 

"  I  cannot  see  that  he  is  so  very  wrong,  after  all,  for  are  we  not 
told  somewhere  that  when  we  make  a  feast,  or  in  other  words  give 
a  dinner  party,  it  is  not  our  fine  fashionable  friends  that  we  ought 
to  invite,  but  the  poor.  But  then  he  must  expect  small  mercy  for 
carrying  out  the  idea,  for  wise  men  always  wore,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  laughing-stock  of  fools." 

'*  Mim  ;'*  exclaimed  Dolly,  "  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  How  can 
you  so  thoroughly  forget  yourself!  By  what  right,  pray,  do  you 
espouse  Mr.  Addison's  cause  so  warmly  ?  Your  conduct  is  open  to 
but  one  construction. — She  must  be  in  love  with  him,  I  think,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Colonel  Domville  with  a  sneer,  hitherto  foreign  to 
them,  on  her  pretty  lips. 

**  I  think  it  is  you  who  are  forgetting  yourself !"  I  cried,  pas- 
sionately. '^  How  can  you  discuss  such  a  subject  as  my  being  in 
love  before,  or  with,  a  third  person  ?  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble 
to  contradict  you.  As  for  my  apparent  rudeness  to  you,  Colonel 
Domville,  I  am  sorry  that  you  should,  or  Medora  for  you,  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  apply  a  general  remark  to  yourself  indi. 
vidually." 

"  Do  not  take  the  trouble  to  apologise,  pray,"  he  said,  with 
mocking  politeness;  "the  impertinencics  of  the  schoolroom  are 
always  pardonable.  You  will  improve,  no  doubt,  in  manners,  when 
70U  have  s^eu  a  little  mor^  of  the  world^  and  have  caught  the  toQ9 
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of  good  society;  as  Rochefoucauld  says:  *  Young  people,  at  their 
entrance  upon  the  world,  should  be  either  bashful  or  giddy — a 
composed  self-complacency  generally  turns  to  impertinence.'  ** 

Not  daring  to  trust  myself  longer  in  tlieir  company,  I  left  the 
room.  I  felt  terribly  hurt,  not  so  much  at  Colonel  Domville  or 
his  quotation,  for  I  expected  nothing  less  where  he  was  given  the 
opportunity  of  inserting  one.  It  was  Dolly  who  pained  me ;  she 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  tone  of  his  cold,  heartless  mind  so 
entirely. 

On  my  way  upstairs  I  heard  my  uncle  calling  me. 
I  went  up  to  his  cabin,  which  was  an  old  curiosity  shop  in 
itself;  and  everythiug  was  arranged  with  a  sailor's  proverbial  natti- 
ness.  At  either  end  of  the  small  mantel.piece  stood  bronze  effigies 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  They  had  been 
originally  common  white  plaster  images,  but  my  uncle  had  hardened 
their  brittle  constitutions  by  several  coats  of  black  and  brown  paint, 
finally  bronzing  them  with  a  mixture  that  he  had  picked  up  from 
an  advertisement.  So  delighted  was  he  with  a  preparation  that 
possessed  the  magical  power  of  converting  whatever  it  touched  into 
bronze,  that  everything  in  the  house  was  threatened  with  a  baptism 
of  the  objectionable  fluid  until  my  aunt  became  furious,  and  ob- 
liged him  to  limit  his  experiments  to  his  own  sanctum,  now  under 
description.  A  bust  of  Nelson  stood  in  one  recess  over  his  book- 
shelf; a  musical  clock  that  looked  forth  from  the  steeple  of  a 
chorcb,  with  an  elaborate  landscape  in  the  background  that  shone 
again  with  varnish,  and  was  set  off  by  a  handsome  frame,  stood  in 
the  other.  His  library  consisted  of  a  Bible,  Shakespeare,  a  few 
standard  works,  a  Walker's  dictionary,  and  Navy  Lists  for  the  last 
half  century.  His  pipes  were  ranged  on  a  rack  above  the  mantel- 
piece, where  hung  also  his  sword ;  while,  adorning  the  walls  around, 
were  several  sets  of  bows  and  arrows,  a  matchlock,  and  sundry 
other  weapons,  each  with  its  story.  But  chief  treasure  of  all  was 
the  cabinet  containing  his  fossils,  pretrefactions,  Hindoo  gods  and 
goddesses,  anklets,  bracelets,  armlets, — a  perfect  olla  podrida,  in 
fact,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

"  I  called  you  up  to  read  the  paper  to  me,  if  you  will,"  he 
Baid,  as  soon  as  I  was  seated ;  ''  but  before  we  begiu  I  want  lo 
have  a  chat  with  you.  I  wish  you  tell  me  how  loug  this  cngage- 
ment-business  is  going  on.  A  fortnight,  didn't  your  aunt  say  ? 
We  have  got  over  one  week  pf  it,  thank  Qod  !  What  a  confounded 
bore  that  Colonel  Domville  is  :  don't  you  think  so,  now  ?" 

''Tee,  rather." 

*'  Stanhope  would  have  been  a  much  better  fellow  for  her;  he 
8  belter  off,  to  begin  with,  and  I  know  Miss  McJuim  is  a  young 
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lady  who  has  a  very  strong  eye  to  the  main  chance.      Why  couldn't 
she  have  married  him  ?" 

"  I  declare  one  would  think,  to  hear  you,  that  ladies  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  make  their  own  proposals.  It  is  a  great  pity  we 
can't,**  I  said,  laughing. 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  tliink  you  all  do,  directly  or  indirectly.  lam 
quite  sure  that  your  aunt  proposed  to  me." 

**  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  of  dear,  good  Aunt  Jane,  the 
quietest  woman  in  the  world  T*  I  exclaimed. 

**  Well,  if  she  did  not  exactly  say  the  words,  she  inferred  as 
much  from  her  manner,  which  led  mo  to  understand  that  she  ex- 
pected me  to  do  my  duty  and  ask  her ;  so  it  came  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  long-run. '* 

"The  Duke  has  quite  an  armful  of  despatches,*'  I  observed,  it. 
being  a  fancy  of  my  uncle's  to  put  all  his  letters  ready  for  posting 
under  the  Duke*8  arm.  '*  Why  did  you  not  ask  me  to  post  them  ? 
I  was  out  this  afternoon.*' 

**  Where  did  you  go  ?*' 

*'  I  then  told  him  of  my  little  excursion,  which  led  to  my  re- 
counting the  passage  of  arms  I  had  just  had  with  Colonel  Domville, 
and  the  dire  disgrace  I  was  in  at  present." 

"Bravo,  Mary  !'*  he  cried,  laughing  immoderately.  **  I  expect 
you  called  him  by  his  right  name.  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not 
mince  matters,  but  called  a  spade  a  spade  when  you  saw  it." 

"  But  indeed,  uncle,  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  forgot  myself.  I 
know  it  was  a  rude,  unladylike  speech  to  make,  and  you  shouldn't 
laugh." 

**I  like  the  impudence  of  the  dre&seJ-out  fop — to  laugh  at 
Addisonj!  I  tell  you  what  it  is,**  said  my  uncle,  rising  from  his 
chair  to  fill  his  pipe,  ''I  have  heard  a  great  deal^  one  way  and 
another,  about  Addison,  and  I  think  that,  laugh  at  him  as  they 
like,  he  knows  what  he  is  about.  He  is  a  deuced  good  fellow,  let 
me  tell  you,  and  has  done  more  by  these  Saturday  dinners  of  his 
to  keep  drunkards  out  of  the  public-house  than  all  the  parson's 
sermons  put  together.  They  talk  sermons,  while  he  acts  them  and 
says  nothing  about  it,  but  is  a  jolly  good  fellow  all  the  time," 

"  How  did  you  come  to  hear  anything  about  him  ?" 

**  Well,  you  know  my  economical  turn  of  mind " 

**  Ah,  indeed  I  do — ^penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  picking  up 
all  the  old  rubbish  you  can  at  auctions,"  I  said,  laughing. 

**  Don't  be  saucy,  miss,  to  your  good  old  uncle.** 

"Forgive  me— I  am  very  penitent.     Now  tell  me  your  story.** 

•*I  must  light  my  pipe  first.** 

Then,  seating  himself,  he  began : 

*•  B^ing  of  an  economical  turn  of  mind,  I  went  one  morning  ii> 
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feearch  of  a  cobbler,  as  I  wanted  a  pair  of  slippers  repaired,  and 
found  my  way  into  a  poor  quarter  of  the  town  in  the  direction  of 
Addison's  house,  where  I  came  upon  the  very  thing  I  wanted — 
•  John  Stubbs,  shoemaker ;  repairs  neatly  executed.'  So  I  walked 
in  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  gone 
to  dine  with  Dr.  Addison." 

At  that  moment  we  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  What  is  wanted?"  cried  my  uncle,  who  never  suflfered  intru- 
ders into  his  sanctum  without  an  invitation. 

''  If  you  please,  sir,  it's  Mr.  Stubbs  with  your  slippers,  and  iip 
wants  to  know  if  you  have  any  more  orders,"  said  the  servant. 

'*  By  Jove!  the  very  man  we  were  talking  about;  show  him 
up,    Now,  Mary,  we'll  make  him  tell  us  all  about  it  himself." 

Presently  an  ungainly,  though  respectable-lookin;:]^  man  entered. 

**  Well,  Stubbs,  you've  just  come  in  the  nick  of  time.  We 
were  speaking  of  you.     Talk  of  the  devil,  you  know." 

The  man  grinned  his  koowledge  of  the  sequel,  and  handed  my 
uncle  his  slippers. 

"You've  made  a  capital  job  of  them,  but  never  mind  them 
now.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  your  dinnerparties  at  the 
doctor's.  I  have  heard  something  of  them  from  your  wife,  enough 
to  make  me  wish  to  hear  more." 

"  Most  folks  is  surprised,  sir ;  but  the  doctor,  he's  been  the 
makin'  of  us.  Lord,  sir,  afore  he  Come  we  was  always  a  drinkin' 
and  spendin'  Saturday  afternoons  a  lounging  in  and  out  of  the 
public-.'ouse,  drinkin'  up  the  week's  wages,  I  may  say,  afore  the 
food  for  the  next  week  was  bought.  But  then,  sir,  after  a  hard 
week's  work  a  man  feels  low  and  tired-like  a  comin'  home  and 
findin'  things  sixes  and  sevens,  with  the  missus  a  washin'  up  and 
scouring  for  the  Sunday,  and  nothin'  comfortable-like.  So,  for 
company  and  drink  we  are  glad  to  go  to  the  public  ;  but  it  ain't 
the  best  of  places  for  a  man,  and  the  doctor,  he  know'd  that  well 
enough ;  but  he  never  not  once  said :  *  Don't  go  to  the  public, 
Stubbs,'  in  them  words,  but  as  plain  as  a  man  could  speak  he 
kept  us  from  goin',  by  givin'  us  somethiu'  better  worth  havin'." 

**  How  did  he  get  you  to  stay  away  ?" 

•'  Well,  sir,  it  was  one  Saturday,  some  time  back  now,  that  he 
left  word  with  our  missufces  that  he  would  be  glad  if  we'd  come 
to  bis  house  as  soon  as  our  work  was  over,  as  he  wanted  us 
particular ;  and  as  he  never  said  what  for,  we  thought  of  course  it 
were  for  a  job  o'  some  kind,  and  some  of  the  men  they  talked  big, 
as  though  they'd  had  enough  work  for  the  week,  'specially  as  we'd 
all  agreed  to  have  a  rare  bout  of  drink — about  eight  of  us — that 
afternoon  at  the  public.  *  But,'  says  I,  *dang  it!  come  along  ; 
bo's  a  decent  clap,  and  ready  with  the  physic  wheu  any  on  us  are 
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taken  bad.  So  if  it  is  a  y  b  l»c  ^vaDls,  bit.  carpets  sbook  or  his 
windows  cleaned,  we'll  do  it.'  So  we  wont;  and  wben  we  ^nt  to 
Ijis  bouse  we  wa?^  axed  into  tbe  dining-rcM")m,  an<l  tbeie  we  saw  a 
line  tablo  laid  lor  dinner,  and  pre^^ently  tbe  doctor  be  comes  in  auJ 
says:  "  Widl,  my  men,  I  daresay  you  are  wonderint;  wbat  I  want 
witb  you,  but  maybe  you  won't  object  to  a  gojd  diuaer  aft^r  your 
week's  woik.' 

'*  We  was  all  taken  aback  like,  but  tben  I  says:  *  Thank  ye, 
sir,  3-e  knows  as  but-ber's  meat  ain't  to  be  bad  for  tbe  likes  of  as 
every  day  in  tbe  W(  ek,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  no.'  *  Well, 
tben,  my  men,  suppose  you  just  come  n  *vs  and  eat  some  with  me. 
You  see  I  expected  y(>u  ;  you  needn't  feel  backward,  for  I  am  ])iit 
a  wt)rk:i)L:  man  like  yourselves,  only  I  ]ini>peneil  to  be  l)ora  a 
irci.tloioan,  wbicb  makes  me  feel  all  tiie  more  anxious  to  be  friendly 
wiili  you,  since  1  have  been  given  some  clnn'O::  in  tbe  worLl  over 
you.  And  now  I  liopc  you  will  feel  your.-\.*l\cs  as  mu-jb  at  borne  as 
I  am  Lilad  to  see  vou.'  " 

**  And  of  course  you  fell  to  with  a  will  after  that,"  said  my 
uncle. 

'*Lord,  sir,  tbou«jh  v.e  fidt  a  bit  foolisb-likc  at  first,  the  doctor 
be  were  that  j/lea-ant  ;bat  it  was  tbe  rarest  time  I've  ever  ^pent. 
He  gave  us  such  a  fine  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  beer,  and  fays  I  to 
one  as  s.it  next  me,  as  was  like  to  take  too  much  :  *  Now,  Jim,  mind 
your  manners,  for  you're  not  in  the  public,  but  dining  witli  a  gen- 
tleman.' And,  L)rd,  sir,  'twar  better  than  a  sermon,  for  there  was 
a  man  as  was  practisin'  tbe  lovin'-kin  In  -ss  of  tbe  Lord,  not  a 
preacbin'  of  it;  iv  he  wasn't  too  proud  to  sit  down  and  eat  his 
dinner  alongside  of  us,  and  took  fme  care  as  our  platccj  shouldn't 
be  empty  until  we  had  had  our  fill.  And  after  the  dinner  was 
over  he  made  us  all  stay,  takin'  of  us  into  his  garden,  where  we 
smoked  our  pipes,  and  afterwards  he  talked  with  us  about  every- 
thing ;  and  tben  be  sent  us  home,  sayin'  as  we  were  welcome  to  come 
every  Saturday,  if  we  would  only  leave  the  wages  with  our  missuses 
to  be  able  to  pay  the  score  at  the  shop,  and  have  things  comfort- 
able for  us  for  the  next  week.  And,  Lord,  sir,  only  to  hear  the 
women  how  tl.ey  blesses  him  for  it !  Ever  t-ince  then  there's  a 
sight  o'  fellows  as  goes  in  turns  to  the  doctor  every  week  to  dinner, 
and  he's  been  the  savin'  of  us.  You  sec,  sir,  he  didn't  cry  out  and 
make  a  noise  about  the  evils  of  drinkin',  and  worrit  our  lives  a 
pointin*  out  as  the  public  leads  to  helUfire — we  knows  that  well 
enough.  He  never  once  twitted  us  with  the  public,  he  only  gave 
us  somethin'  better  in  its  place,  and  showed  us  how  to  be  happy 
without  makin'  beasts  of  ourselves.  You  should  come  one  evenin', 
feir;  he  teaches  us  a  sight  o'  things  worth  knowin'.  He's  a  rare 
ha&d  at  the  music ;  I  uiad  when  I  fir^t  beard  him  eios  th»(  I  said 
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to  myselfy  *  That's  the  language  they  speaks  up  there  in  Heaven 
yonder,  and  he  ain't  above  lettin*  us  hear  it.'  " 

"  Well,  Stubbs,  you  ask  the  doctor  to  let  me  come  and  dine 
with  you  all  one  night.     I  should  like  it." 

"So  you  would,  sir.     Any  more  orders,  sir  ?" 

"  No ;  here's  your  money ;  and  I'll  not  forget  to  give  you  a  call 
soon." 

**  Well,  Miss  Mary,  what  do  you  think  of  that  story  V  asked 
my  uncle,  as  soon  as  the  man  had  left  the  room. 

**  It  is  a  singular,  but  not  a  bad  idea — an  idea  that  I  can 
admire,  but  fear  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  practise." 

•*  My  dear  child,  I  don't  suppose  you  could.  Poverty  and  vice 
are  ugly  customers,  but  unselfishness  is  their  cure.  Had  we  only 
a  few  men  of  Addison's  stamp  among  us  these  miseries  would  soon 
be  lessened.  True  superiority  is  a  grand  influence  that  must 
always  command  respect,  and  none  are  more  keen  to  appreciate,  or 
ready  to  yield  it  than  the  poor,  as  you  see.  Let  men  who  have 
the  proud  privilege  of  calling  themselves  gentlemen  only  strive  to 
cultivate  a  right  relationship  with  those  who  have  not  had  their 
chances,  as  Addison  said,  and  it  is  my  belief  we  should  soon  cease 
to  hear  the  lot  we  do  about  democracy  and  other  devilments. 
What,  after  all,  is  democracy  ?  Nothing  more  than  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  selfishness, — rich  men  too  selfish  to  care  what  becomes  of  the 
poor  man  when  ihey  have  got  what  they  can  out  of  him ;  poor 
men,  covetous  and  angry  with  the  rich  for  amassing  wealth  at  the 
cost  of  their  lives,  leaving  them  often  with  nothing  but  the  jolly  out- 
look of  the  parish  beadle  to  soothetheir  declining  years,  and  apauper's 
grave  for  their  one  memorial  of  a  life  of  toil.  So,  seeing  that  the  rich 
only  think  of  themselves,  the  poor,  small  blame  to  them,  are 
following  their  example,  and  the  result  is  class  antagonism  instead 
of  friendliness.  *  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  V  is  the  cry  between 
them,  and  there's  the  devil  to  pay  for  the  answer.  But,  there,  it 
is  no  good  talking  of  what  will  never  be  better  until  they  are  all 
hanged  with  their  own  rope,"  said  my  imcle,  as  he  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe. 

"Mr.  Addison  cannot  be  so  very -poor  if  he  is  able  to  do  all 
this." 

"  I  believe  that  he  has  some  private  means,  but  not  very  much. 
Why  ?  Have  you  any  intention  of ?  and^he  smiled  a  pro- 
voking smile. 

*'  How  can  you  be  so  detestable?"  I  exclaimed,  growing  red  ; 
for  I  divined  his  meaning. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  my  consent ;  lam 
very  fond  of  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  have  heard  quite  enough 
to  make  you  put  him  on"  a  pedestal.     Qirls  must  always  perob  a 
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man  on  a  pedestal  of  ?ome  ^^^rt  before  ihey  can  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship bim.      It  is  astonishin:^  how  they  love  height." 

"  But  I  am  not  in  that  way  di-posed,"  I  said,  as  1  took  up  the 
paper,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

*'  Wlmtever  you  do,  Mary,  be  sure  that  you  always  stick  to  the 
truth,**  he  said,  doubtfully.  *!  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't 
think  I  quite  believe  you." 

"Indeed  you  may,"  I  repeated,  warmly,  not  relij^hing  his  in- 
sinuations. 

"Very  well,  my  dear  ;  it  must  be  so  if  you  say  so.  I  suppose 
you  know  your  own  heart  best.'* 

Which  of  Course  I  did. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"Tis  a  nioru  for  a  bridal ;  the  merry  bri«lo-l)flI 
Rings  clear  through  the  green  wood  that  skirts  the  chapelle, 
And  the  priest  at  the  altar  awaiteth  the  bride, 
And  the  sacristans  slyly  are  jesting  aside 

At  the  work  shall  be  doing." 
Tht  Li  J  of  the  BroiCii  Ro^onj^ — E.  B.  Bbcwning. 

A  WKEK  later  and  Dolly  became  Mrs.  Reginald  Domville. 

When  we  were  alone  together  for  the  last  time,  and  I  felt  that 
the  hour  of  our  parting  had  come,  we  were  both  inexpressibly  sad. 
It  was  the  night  before  the  wedding-day.  Dolly  had  thrown 
herself  into  the  easy  chair  that  stood  by  our  dressing-table,  and  I 
found  her  buried  in  thought. 

Kneeling  beside  her,  I  hid  m}'  head  on  her  shoulder.  Our 
hearts  were  too  full  for  words.  In  those  silent  moments  memory 
seemed  enlarged,  and  we  could  only  remember  what  true,  dear 
friends  we  had  been  t^)  each  other.  The  past  had  treated  us  kindly, 
and  we  could  not  part  from  it  without  regret,  both  deep  and  tender. 
The  future  lay  before  us  doubtfully.  Would  it  ever  be  to  us  what 
we  had  been  to  each  other?  was  the  question  each  was  asking 
silently. 

I  felt  the  most  forlorn  of  the  two;  for  my  dislike  of  Colonel 
Domville  had  increased,  and  I  grieved  to  think  that  it  was  to  him 
I  was  yielding  all  that  I  loved  best. 

'*You  must  not  fret,  Mim,'*  cried  Dolly,  striving  to  console 
me.  *^We  shall  not  be  parted  for  long,  as  Reginald  has 
promised  to  have  you  out  to  India  as  soon  as  we  are  settled.  We 
are  going  in  August;  I  would  take  you  with  me  at  once,  only  we 
have  so  many  visits  to  pay  to  his  frienas  before  we  start." 

"  But  Reginald,"  1  stammered,  finding  his  Christian  name  still 
difficult  to  uitf>r.     *'  I  shall  not  like  to  Uve  with  him," 
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"  You  must  learn  to  care  for  him  for  my  sake.  Only  think 
bow  good  he  has  been  to  us  all  these  years — and  the  trousseau  and 
all — so  give  me  your  promise  that  you  will  come  to  me  when  I 
send  for  you?" 

I  couldn't  answer  her  immediately,  I  was  thinking  of  so  mauy 
contingencies.     At  last  I  said^  with  a  very  long  sigh— 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  promise  you,  I  suppose  I  must ;  but  you  will 
never  be  like  the  same  agaiu,  aud  I  have  no  one  but  you  in  the 
world  ;  for  Aunt  Jane,  though  she  is  dear  i^ind  good,  we  have  only 
been  with  for  a  year,  I  may  say,  but  you  have  been  like  my 
own  life,"  and  the  contemplation  of  losing  her  made  my  tears  fall 
with  renewed  bitterness. 

When  we  were  both  a  little  calmer  Dolly  said,  coaxiDi^'ly  and 
confidentially — 

"  Mim,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  a  secret.  Do  you  care  for  Mr, 
Addison?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  I  answered  frankly,  giving  her  the  confi- 
dence she  asked,  "  I  respect,  I  admire  him ;  but " 

"But  what,  dear?" 

•*  But  nothing,"  I  replied  ;  **  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell  you, 
except  that  I  feel  he  is  such  miles  above  me,  I  might  just  as  well 
aspire  to  love  the  planet  Jupiter.  I  should  want  a  ladder  to  reach 
up  to  his  heart." 

"  But  don't  you  think  he  cares  for  you  ?" 

**  I  have  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  so,  and,  indeed,  I 
am  rather  glad  he  does  not.  At  present  he  is  more  like  a  good 
sermon  to  me  than  anything  else — a  sermon  that  I  like  to  hear. 
Did  he  make  love  to  me  I  fear  that  he  would  sink  in  my  estima- 
tion from  the  immense  height  to  which  I  have  exalted  him." 

•*  What  an  enigma  you  are  !  That  is  just  what  most  women 
would  give  worlds  for.  As  Uncle  Worthington  says,  they  like  to 
have  a  man  they  can  put  on  a  pedestal,  in  order  that  they  may 
satisfy  what  he  calls  their  instinct  for  worship  of  some  kind.  For 
my  part,  happily,  I  have  no  instinct  that  way." 

"I  don't  at  all  object  to  worshipping,"  I  cried.  **I  think  I 
ooidd  do  that  to  perfection  ;  but  it  must  be  some  one  who  is  about 
my  own  moral  height— a  little  taller  perhaps — and  likely  to  return 
the  compliment.  I  like  the  mutual  admiration  system.  I  want 
sympathy  and  companionship,  not  a  high  priest.  1  don't  believe  in 
those  matrimonial  inequalities  of  mind.  My  idea  of  that  state, 
whenever  I  have  given  it  a  thought,  is  that  of  a  perfect  whole, 
consisting  of  equal  parts." 

"  And  where  on  earth  are  the  scales  to  come  from  to  measure 
the  proper  quantities  for  your  equal  parts  and  perfect  whole,  I  should 
like  to  know?"  said  Dolly, in  her  old  bantering  way.    "  My  dear 
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child,  don't  be  dreamiDg  impossible  fine  dreams,  but  take  life  as  it 
comes  and  make  the  most  of  it,  as  I  am  doing.  I  am  glad  of  what 
you  tell  me  about  Mr.  Addison,  for  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that 
there  was  some  understanding  between  you.  Philip  Addison  is  all 
very  well,  a  very  good  young  man,  no  doubt,  but  no  match  for  you. 
You  will  do  much  better  in  India,  for  he  is  very  poor,  and  a  life  of 
poverty  is  —  well,  say  what  you  will  and  surround  it  with  all 
the  romance  you  like,  it  is  detestable,  unless  you  happen  to  belong 
to  the  lower  orders,  and  have  been  bom  with  capacities  for  the 
situation." 

**  Well,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Addison's  poverty  would  ever  be  an 
objection  with  me,  if  I  cared  very  much  for  himself." 

**  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  Mim,  to  hear  that  you  took 
him  on  that  very  account,  — you  are  so  absurdly  impracticable.  1 
shall  be  quite  anxious  until  I  have  you  safely  in  India,  out  of 
harm's  way." 

••  Don't  be  nervous,  dear ;  for  I  am  never  likely  to  bo 
provoked,"  I  said,  laughing.  "  But  now,  Dolly,  do  go  to  sleep,  for 
you  won't  be  fit  to  be  seen  if  you  go  on  like  this,  adding  anxiety 
to  wakefulness.  Remember  you  are  to  be  married  to-morrow 
morning," 

"Ah,  yes!"  And,  strange  to  say,  she  sighed. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  the  day  was  about  to  dawn. 
I  arose  quickly,  for  it  was  a  sight  above  all  others  I  loved  to 
^vitneas.  The  town  lay  enveloped  in  a  light  grey  mist ;  beyond 
it  the  calm  blue  sea  was  still  peacefully  slumbering,  unstirred  by 
a  ripple ;  whilo  stealing  softly  across  the  sky  crept  the  twilight  of 
dawn.  Daybreak  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  solemn 
moment  of  day  or  night— the  leading  note,  as  it  were,  in  the 
heavenly  diapason,  when  from  the  chaos  of  night  Gkxi  was  about  to 
evolve  a  glorious  harmony  that  should  burst  forth  with  the 
awakened  day.  As  I  watched  the  mysteriously  vanishing  shadows 
of  the  night,  it  seemed  as  though  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Creator 
saying  once  again,  **Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light" 
First  the  tiny  lurid  streaks  of  red,  growing  fainter  as  they  increased 
in  size,  proclaimed  their  nearness  to  the  coming  glory  they 
were  heralding,  which  at  length  burst  forth  with  blinding  majesty. 
What  a  miracle  it  was  to  witness  1  The  surrounding  landscape 
suddenly  awoke,  and  all  Nature  gave  a  throb  of  rapture  as  it  met  the 
god  of  Day.  The  sea,  before  so  calm  and  still,  now  vibrated  with 
life,  wafting  numberless  kisses  of  delight  that  dimpled  and  sparkled 
with  ecstacy  in  his  presence.  Birds  filled  the  air  with  a  melodious 
choir  of  praise,  the  brooding  mists  of  Night  vanished  at  his  coming, 
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The  dreariest  comer  discovered  some  beauty  wherewith  to  greet 
the  king  of  glory.  As  I  watched  this  spontaneous  worship  of  all 
Nature  before  the  sun,  what  wonder,  thought  I,  that  in  ages  past 
mankind  should  have  followed  Nature's  teaching  as  the  truest 
revelation,  and  bent  the  knee  in  adoration  to  the  physical  source  of 
life,  symbolical  of  that  mysterious  and  invisible  power  dwelling  in 
the  Ideal  and  the  Infinite? 

But  I  knew  that  I  must  not  linger  indulging  in  reveries  or 
speculations ;  for  it  was  Dolly's  wedding-day,  and  we  had  a  trying 
lime  before  us.  I  turned  to  look  at  her ;  she  was  sleeping  peacefully, 
as  if  loth  to  part  from  her  last  maiden  slumbers ;  but  there  was  so 
much  to  be  done  that  I  was  compelled  to  awaken  her.  She  looked 
up  imploringly,  as  if  to  say,  **  Has  it  come  at  last  V 

Why  describe  further  tlic  events  of  that  most  miserable  day, 
with  its  accompaniments  of  pomp  and  parade.  The  whole  to  me 
was  a  bewilderment,  intensified  by  the  consciousness  that  we  were 
performing  our  parts  before  a  large  crowd,  for  the  most  part  critical 
aud  unsympathetic,  who  thronged  to  the  church  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  and  make  their  comments. 

The  prospect  of  having  his  house  once  more  to  himself,  so  acted 
upon  my  Uncle  Worthington  as  to  produce  an  amount  of  jocoseness 
that  was  trying  in  the  extreme  to  my  aunt,  who  was  obliged  to 
extinguish  him  repeatedly. 

"  By  Jove,  Mary!"  he  whispered,  in  an  aside,  when  my  aunt 
had  just  ineflFectually  frowned  him  into  propriety.  '*  I  could  dance 
a  hornpipe  to  think  that  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  that  fellow  your 
sister  has  thrown  herself  away  upon.  What  have  I  not  endured 
all  this  fortnight,  with  such  an  extravagant  swell  always  on  the 
premises  I  It  is  rather  hard  lines  that  a  man  can't  go  into  his  own 
drawing-room  without  being  confronted  by  the  word  'engaged,' 
just  like  a  bespoken  railway-carriage.  But  thank  Heaven  he  is 
going  to  get  into  the  train  at  last !  I  only  wish  your  sister  was  not 
going  with  him  to  the  station,  to  travel  about  through  life  *  for 
better  for  worse.*  How  is  it  Addison  is  not  at  the  wedding  ? 
Wasn't  be  invited?  Perhaps  he's  not  in  the  Baines's  set.  I 
expect  not,"  be  said,  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  Yes,  we  invited  him,  but  he  declined.  Wc  shall  see  him  at 
the  Stanhope's  this  eveniag;  he  has  promised  to  dine  there.  Of 
coarse  you  are  coming]" 

**  No,  no,  thank  you  I  I  shall  go  to  bed.  You  don't  suppose 
that  I  can  dress  myself  to  death  twice  in  one  day— that  is  rather  too 
much  to  expect.  Besides,  I  might  be  told  off  to  take  that  terrible 
old  woman,  Mra.  St.  Vincent,  down  to  dinner,  and  be  obliged  to 
digest  all  her  infernal  twaddle  about  who's  who,  and  the  right  set 
of  peoplei  which  is  more  thaa  X  oould  stand  iu  addition  to  my 
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dinner.  As  if  all  God's  creatures  are  not  the  right  set,  so  long  ^ 
tliey  behave  themselves  I  None  of  that  humbug  for  me.  I  teU 
you  what  it  is,  Mary,  the  best  set  for  people  to  be  in  who  talk  such 
stuflf  is  the  set  that  knows  least  about  them." 

The  Stanhopes  were  giving  a  dinner-party,  as  my  uncle  had 
positively  refused  to  allow  of  any  after  excitement.  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  process  of  turning  his  house  out  of  window,  which 
he  considered  the  inevitable  consequences  of  anything  like  a  ball  or 
party  in  a  small  dwelling. 

I  was  not  sorry,  for  I  enjoyed  going  to  the  Stanhopes.  I  pre- 
ferred their  society  to  any  in  Southport,  and  we  had,  I  think, 
grown  mutually  attached.  They  had  been  so  kind  to  Dolly, 
preeenting  her  with  a  beautiful  set  of  pearl  ornaments  which  she  wore 
with  her  wedding  dress,  and  that  became  her  to  perfection.  Never 
did  I  grudge  her  so  much  to  Colonel  Domville  as  when  I  followed 
her  to  the  altar,  and  contrasted  her  brilliant  freshness  with  the 
worn-out,  patched-up  man  of  the  world  who  stood  ready  to  claim 
her.  I  tried  to  argue  myself  out  of  this,  for  I  knew  that  Dolly 
was  content  with  her  lot,  therefore  I  had  every  reason  to  be  con- 
tented for  her. 

As  my  uncle  figuratively  expressed  it — the  train  started  at 
last,  and  my  dear  Dolly  was  gone.  Who  does  not  know  the  blank 
created  in  a  home  when  the  brightest  member  has  for  ever  gone 
frora^  it  1  There  was  a  vitality  about  Dolly  which  made  itself 
felt.  Even  those  who  least  approved  of  her  worldliness  could  nob 
help  owning  that  she  made  the  vice  most  charming.  We  forgot 
her  principles  when  under  the  influence  of  her  beauty.  Her 
vivacity  of  manner,  which  hardly  escaped  frivolity,  was  at  times 
irresistible;  no  wonder  that  we  all  yielded  to  the  dreary  influence 
occasioned  by  her  departure.  Even  my  uncle  gave  in,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  his  cabin,  smoking  furiously.  1  went  into  my 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Freeman,  for  I  was  too  miserable  to  remain  in  the 
house.  She  had  such  a  pleasant  way  of  prosing  cleverly  over  every- 
thing, that  I  knew  I  could  sit  with  bar  and  be  diverted  without 
having  to  exert  myself  in  return. 

**So  your  sister  is  married,*'  she  began.  With  this  for  the 
text  I  knew  that  something  good  would  follow ;  so  I  as  despon- 
dently sighed — 

**Yes.'' 

"  I  saw  her  from' the  window  as  she  got  into  the  carriage."  (Not 
being  in  the  Baines's  set  we  had  been  forced  to  exclude  Mrs.  Free- 
man from  our  invitations  again.)  "She  looked  very  handsome; 
Qod  grant  that  she  may  be  happy  !  Ten  years'  time  will  show.  I 
never  congratulate  people  until  they  have  been  married  ten  years. 
If  their  love  has  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  anddn^wn  th«m 
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closer  to  each  other,  more  gentle,  more  forbearing,  more  strlviug  in 
their  endeavours  to  raise  and  ennoble  eacli  other's  natures,  as  well 
as  positions,  why  then,  I  say, '  I  congratulate  you,'  but  not  before.'* 

"  And  you  give  no  credit  for  the  happy  moments  iu  between  ? 
that  seems  hard." 

**  Of  course  I  do,  just  as  one  is  thankful  for  lulls  in  great  suffer, 
ing.  Before  you  can  call  any  marriage  happy  you  should  look  at 
it  as  a  whole.  But  for  these  lulls,  many  would  be  lunatics  or 
suicides." 

**  Dj  you  look  upon  marriage  as  a  period  of  such  continual 
suflFerinj,  then  ?"  I  said,  laughing. 

**  Not  exactly ;  though  I  don*t  wonder  at  your  asking  the 
question,  I  have  put  the  matter  before  you  so  gravely.  But  I  do 
think  thiS|  that  people  make  terrible  mistakes  from  being  prema^ 
ture  in  their  choice.  I  account  for  much  silent  unhappiness  which, 
alas,  exists,  aud  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  from  one  fact 
much  overlooked,  and  for  which  there  is  unhappily  no  legislation— 
that  is,  the  development  of  mind  and  character,  which  occasions 
such  a  vast  change  in  persons,  that  often  those  who  adore  each 
other  at  twenty,  would  be  the  last  to  choose  each  other  at  thirty. 
Imagine  the  case  of  two  minds  equally  balanced  at  a  certain  time 
of  their  young  lives;  ignorant  of  their  possibilities,  they  find  their 
world  in  each  other  until  the  law  of  development,  which  cannot  be 
hindered,  begins  to  act.  The  liberally  constructed  mind,  if  allied  to 
a  conservative  one,  will  soon  outstrip  the  sympathies  of  the  latter, 
and  the  fatal  rift  is  then  made  which  turns  the  music  of  their  lives 
all  mute.  For  what  does  true  marriage  mean  but  this,  sympathy 
and  companionship ;  that  perfect  harmony  of  feeling  which  unites 
two  living  souls  in  one.  It  is  only  rare  and  noble  natures  which 
can  accept  their  mistakes,  and  remain  faithful  to  the  love  that  they 
once  inspired,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  hearts  that  cling  to  and  trust 
them  still.  But  at  what  a  sacrifice !  By  enduring  a  lonelmess  of 
soul  the  extent  of  which  God  only  can  appreciate  ;  for  they  travel 
along  the  road  of  life  feeling  that  for  them  the  highest  earthly  good, 
most  like  divine,  is  impossible." 

'*  But  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  gain  to  them  in  the  long-run  is 
greater  than  if  they  had  had  nothing  but  a  life  of  such  happiness 
as  you  describe ;  for  they  have  grown  noble  and  perfect  through 
suffering — a  gain  they  might  have  missed  had  things  gone  well 
with  them." 

.  "  Yes,  if  suffering  always  produced  perfection  I  might  agree 
with  you ;  but  the  natures,  like  the  instances,  are  raie  that  are  so 
improved." 

J  did  not  remain  with  her  very  long  after  this ;   the  outlook  for 
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Dolly  under  these  hitherto  uncontemplated  circumstances  having 
become  so  doleful  that  my  spirits  fell  to  zero. 

**  I  must  go  ;  you  make  me  miserable.  You  areas  woful  as  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,"  I  said,  laughing,  under  difficulties,  for  my  tears 
were  rising.  **  I  am  sure  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  you  make 
out." 

**My  dear  girl,  I  am  only  giving  you  the  benefit  of  my 
experience,  the  best  teacher  a  person  can  have.  In  this,  as  in  all 
else,  as  I  have  said  to  you  before,  I  hope  that  you  may  be  more 
fcrtunate  than  I  have  been." 

1  forebore  any  further  allusion  as  I  remembered  it  was  said  that 
Mrs.  Freeman  had  a  tiresome  husband,  which  fact,  no  doubt,  coloure*! 
her  ideas  of  everything  matrimonial,  aad  accounted  for  her  jeremiad 
on  the  subject. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

"  Bid  tlijit  heart  stay,  and  it  will  stay 
To  houour  thy  decree." 

To  Anthea, — Herrick. 

Another  dinner  party  I  Truly,  as  Dolly  had  said,  life  seems  to 
be  made  up  of  walking  in  and  out  of  rooms  in  full  dress.  In  most 
lives  the  chief  field  of  action  is  turfed  with  carpet. 

My  aunt  and  I  were  the  first  at  the  Stanhopes  that  evening. 
They  still  occupied  a  very  fine  suite  of  apartments  at  the  Grand 
Hotel.  Colonel  Stanhope's  health  had  improved,  although  it  was 
whispered  he  was  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  melancholia,  which  would 
account  for  everything  I  have  hitherto  described.  He  had  a  great 
regard  for  Mr.  Addison,  and  I  imagine  that  it  was  as  much  to  be 
near  him  as  to  benefit  by  Southport  air  that  made  them  remain 
the  winter ;  for  I  had  often  heard  Miss  Stanhope  tell  my  aunt  the 
good  that  Mr.  Addison  had  done  her  brother,  and  how  much  they 
would  regret  him  when  they  returned  to  Clynden. 

These  remarks  are  to  be  taken  as  a  digression,  from  which  I 
must  return  to  the  Stanhope's  drawing-room. 

Seeing  that  I  appeared  very  dreary,  and  that  my  eyes  had  a  sua. 
picious  look  about  them,  as  though  I  had  been  indulging  in  the 
questionable  luxury  of  a  "  good  cry,"  Colonel  Stanhope  tried  to 
rally  me. 

''  So  your  sister  has  undertaken  the  task  of  governing  Domville. 
I  hope  she  will  do  it  to  some  purpose,"  he  began. 

'*  Please,  don't  remind  me  of  my  loss,"  I  cried.  **  I  am  suffering 
from  a  sense  of  amputation ;  that  is,  I  hardly  realise  my  loss  as  yet. 
I  have  not  h^  such  a  ^ief  sipce  my  poor  mother  died,      It  se^i^f 
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to  bring  that  time  back  again,  and  I  feel  so  lonely.*'    Hero  the  tears 
I  strove  to  repress  rushed  into  my  eyes. 

*'  For  pity  sake,  don't,  child  I  don't  grieve — I  can't  bear  it!"  he 
esclaimed  with  passionate,  almost  impatient  earnestness.  '*  I  can*t 
l>ear  to  witness  a  young  creature's  sorrow.  I  have  known  so  much 
of  it,  life  is  such  a  pain — has  been  such  a  prolonrrecl  pain  to  me, 
t.Iiat  I  look  upon  every  fresh  young  face  I  see,  and  pray  it  may 
ziever  know  the  like." 

This  outburst  recalled  me  quickly  to  myself.  Brushing  away 
Tny  tears,  I  stammered  something  aboni;  being  sorry  for  having  dis. 
^Tossed  him.  Indeed,  I  was  rather  frightened  on  the  whole^* 
x^emembering  what  I  had  heard,  and  how  delicate  he  looked,  as 
t^liough  a  blow,  mental  or  physical,  would  kill  him. 

He  sat  looking  at  me  in  a  distressed  manner  for  some  moments 
c^fter  I  had  spoken,  as  if  he  could  not  quite  determine  what  to  say  ; 
l3ut  at  length  he  spoke. 

••  Yon  must  not  talk  of  feeling  lonely,  because  you  have  lost 
3rour  sister ;  you  must  remember  you  are  living  in  a  world  where 
losses  are  quickly  replaced,  although  I  am  not  the  one  to  preach 
3rou  such  a  lesson,  I  never  could  replace  some  losses.  But  you 
lave  life  before  you  and  can  form  fresh  ties,  or  make  friends  who 
^ill  replace  those  you  mourn."  His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke, 
and  my  misgivings  did  not  leave  me  when  I  looked  into  his  face, 
^hich  was  unutterably  sad. 

**  My  remark  sounds  ungrateful  to  my  aunt,"  I  said,  "  who  has 
ever  been  the  best  of  friends,  but  she  is  not  the  life-long  friend  and 
companion  a  sister  is." 

"  Don't  fed  yourself  without  friends,  even  if  you  had  not  your 
aunt,  who  is  most  amiable,  I  see,  for  a  good  friend  is  often  better 
than  a  relative.  I  am  sure,  if  I  may  say  so,"  he  went  on  timidly, 
almost  humbly,  a  habit  he  had  of  addressing  me  sometimes,  the  only 
way  in  which  he  made  me  feel  uncomfortable,  "  there  is  nothing 
that  would  give  my  sister  and  myself  greater  pleasure  than  your 
appropriating  us  in  that  capacity,  which  reminds  me  of  your  promise 
to  return  with  us  to  Clynden.  You  have  not  forgotten  it,  I  hope. 
We  are  waiting  for  you  to  say  when  you  are  ready  to  come." 

I  could  only  look  my  thanks,  for  at  that  moment  the  other  guests 
arrived.  Foremost  among  them  were  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  and  her 
three  dear  girls,  who,  with  me,  had  acted  as  bridesmaids  in  the 
morning.  Their  mother  had  adopted  my  aunt,  and  was  always 
interested  in  initiating  her  as  to  whom  she  should  and  should  not 
visit,  with  sundry  other  mysteries  concerning  the  sets  and  cliques 
over  which  she  reigned  at  Southport.  Wot  that  my  aunt  was  one 
to  be  influenced,  happily,  for  she  was  one  of  those  wise  women  who 
five  all  their  ear,  but  few  their  eopfideooe ;  ''  but "  &3  sbe  would 
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Bmilingly  remark,  when  we  congratulated  her  on  Mrs.  St.  Vincent's 
patronage,  **  is  it  not  consoling  to  think  that  we  have  reached  the 
social  heaven  of  heing  considered  **  oomme  ilfaut?** 

Colonel  Domville  liad  bestowed  upon  the  bridesmaids  the  usual 
handsome  locket  donations— not  that  he  had  any  special  affection  for 
us,  but  it  was  the  fashion,  and  the  fashion  of  the  hour  was  tl  e 
religion  of  his  life. 

The  three  dear  girls — who  were  of  the  fine  masculine  type  of 
woman  who  walk  and  act  on  the  earlh  as  though  they  had  been 
commissioned  to  govern  it — made  such  an  overpowering  onslaught 
upon  me  with  their  loud  voices  and  rough  laughter,  that  I  took 
Mr.  Addison's  arm  with  a  genuine  smile  of  relief  when  he  came  to 
take  me  down  to  dinner ;  and  I  unreservedly  confessed  as  much  to 
him  saying  : 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  to  take  me,  for  I  don't  want  to  tnlk  ; 
and  I  know  you  are  so  kind  you  wont  expect  me  to  be  very  agree-, 
able  or  to  do  manners.** 

Highly  amused  at  my  uncomplimentary  way  of  putting  it,  he 
said,  ''I  suppose  I  must  take  your  request  in  a  flattering  light, 
such  as  you  would  make  to  an  old  slipper  after  the  agonies  of  a 
tight  boot.*' 

*'  Just  so,  if  you  have  a  fancy  for  taking  it  so." 

"  Well,  if  I  am  to  have  my  choice  I  prefer  being  a  slipper  to  my 
friends  than  a  tight  boot — what  do  you  say  to  my  being  both  ?" 

*'  Anything  you  please,**  I  said  unthinkingly,  *'  if  only  you  will 
be  a  slipper  for  this  evening.** 

We  had  taken  our  seats,  and  were  going  through  the  usual 
routine  of  dinner,  too  common  an  occurrence  to  need  detailing,  when, 
seeing  that  I  remained  silent,  he  began : 

"  Since  you  are  not  to  talk,  and  show  no  signs  of  doing  so,  I 
must  exert  myself  to  keep  you  from  falling  asleep,  and,  as  an  intro. 
duction,  I  must  inform  you  that  I  have  been  walking  all  day  on  air.** 

"Indeed  I  and  what  did  it  feel  like?  youdidn*t  fall,  I  hope  ?** 

"  Not  exactly,  but  something  fell  in  my  way  for  which  I  was 
rather  unprepared.*' 

**  May  I  ask  what  that  was  ?*' 

''The  first  breath  of  promise  which  makes  me  hope  that  the 
'  brightness  and  flowers  *  we  spoke  of  are  within  reach,**  he  whispered. 

"  You  are  a  Sphinx  to-night,  and  I  never  could  guess  riddles, 
—wont  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  1** 

'*  It  is  your  own  fault  that  I  am  slow.  Remember  that  I  am  an 
old  slipper  for  to-night,  and  must  go  on  easily— that  is  the  position 
you  assigned  mo.  Were  I  to  tell  you  all  at  once  it  might  prove 
too  great  a  shock,'*  he  said  laughing;  "  however,  not  to  Leaze  you 
APy  longer,  I  hope  soon  to  buy  a  carpet  for  my  room/' 
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**  Is  that  all?*'  I  cried,  looking  blank  disappointment  at  a  piece 
of  news  so  utterly  uninteresting. 

"  I  was  in  hopes  it  would  have  made  you  think  ever  so  much 
better  of  me  when  next  you  want  my  aid.  How  ungrateful  you  are  I 
I  see  you  won't  be  satisfied  with  the  carpet — you  will  think  that  I 
ought  to  have  a  grand  house,  and  servants,  and  a  park,  and  what 
not ;  but  I  never  shall." 

'*  What  on  earth  are  you  driving  at  ?"  I  cried,  with  a  puzzled 
look. 

**  At  an  idea,"  he  replied  very  quietly. 

*'  But  what  sort  of  an  idea  ?  Do  be  reasonable,  and  don't  worry 
me." 

'*  Well,  it  is  this,  I  find  that  I  am  likely  to  be  richer  than  I 
thought." 

**  Indeed  !  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so !" 

"  Are  you  really  ?"  he  asked  doubtfully. 

*'  Of  course,  why  not  ?  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  the  good 
fortune  of  my  friends;  why,  therefore,  filiould  I  make  you  an  ezcep* 
tion  ?  If  it  be  not  an  impertinent  question,  how  are  you  likely  to 
become  so  ?" 

**  I  have  been  left  a  large  fortune  by  a  relative  of  my  mother's, 
and  you  are  the  first  person  that  I  have  told." 

**  I  am  sincerely  pleased,  and  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
I  am  sure  you  deserve  it ;  you  have  always  been  so  good  to  those 
in  trouble.  Of  course,  now  you  will  give  up  your  work  here.  That 
reminds  me  of  all  your  stealthy  good  deeds.  Dont  blush  to  find 
them  fame ;"  for  his  colour  rose  at  my  remark. 

"Well,  1  won't,  if  you  approve,"  he  said,  looking  into  his  plate. 

"Who  could  help  it?" 

**  A  great  many,  and  if  I  blush,  as  you  insinuate,  it  is 
not  to  find  that  1  have  grown  famous,  but  the  natural  sensitive- 
ness that  arises  to  everyone  when  they  make  public  a  private 
thought." 

"But  whatever  put  such  a  Quixotic  idea  into  your  bead  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  *'  unless  it  was 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  humanity  which  I  saw  around  me, 
and  a  desire  not  to  become  an  idle  theorist." 

"Yes,  I  have  often  thought  what  a  lot  of  time  is  wasted  in 
inventing  theories  no  one  ever  puts  into  practice." 

"And  still  more, in  vapouring  about  the  cause  of  humanity, 
whereby  to  reverse  your  remark,  action  is  often  lost  in  words,  in 
committee  meetings  and  circumlocution  of  one  kind  or  another, 
until  the  precious  moment  is  past,  and  the  humao  soul  that  might 
Jiftve  been  saved  ^as  sunk  inextricably." 

T 
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*' Yon  seem  to  have  adopted  a  different  course." 

*'  I  think  it  better,  if  a  man  has  any  power  of  his  own,  not  to 
strangle  it  by  consultations  with  others,  and  waste  time  reaching 
no  conclusion — which  is  all  the  good  that  I  ever  saw  come  from 
committees,  when  immediate  and  important  action  was  required. 
Besides,  I  did  not  want  to  do  things  in  that  way,  the  parish  does 
all  that  admirably.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  heart  and  feelings  of 
the  people  with  whom  I  live." 

**  And  so  you  asked  them  to  dinner." 

'*  And  why  not?  is  it  not  the  mode  universally  adopted  among 
the  higher  classes  for  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  each  other? 
I  never  yet  saw  anything  done  without  a  dinner  to  celebrate  it.  I 
believe  that  is  one  reason  -why  we  are  here  to-night— is  it  not?" 

•*  You  are  right  there." 

**  But  leaving  all  that  aside,  I  had  another  object  in  view.  I 
think  it  is  all  nonsense  attempting  any  sort  of  cultivation  upon 
hungry  and  thirsty  human  nature.  You  must  first  satisfy  the 
physical  wants  before  you  attack  the  mental  or  spiritual.  What 
a  farce  it  is  to  speak  of  the  ideal  to  men  who  are  suffering  from  the 
painfiil  reality  of  an  empty  stomach,  and  are  wearied  out  with  the 
grind  of  hard  labour." 

~  **You  don't  believe,  then,  in  solacing  them  with  promises  of 
a  visionary  kingdom  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  stern 
privations  of  the  earthly,  which  is  the  preaching  that  they  are 
accustomed  to  receive." 

''  I  can  only  say  that  in  many  cases  the  results  prove  that  they 
are  utterly  incapable  of  realising  the  one  in  the  necessities  of  the 
other ;  so  that  I  prefer  practically  leading  them  to  the  pointy  by 
being,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  gate  of  the  kingdom,  whereby  they 
enter  and  understand,  and  then  they  will  welcome  the  endeavour, 
and  know  that  I  mean  truly  by  them.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  culture — to  sow  the  seeds  of  self- 
respect  where  we  find  it  lacking,  which  is  the  true  meaning  of 
salvation,  as  I  understand  the  word." 

**  They  will  miss  you,  will  they  not  ?  for  of  course  you  will  have 
another  sphere  before  you  now,  and  will  abandon  this." 

**  I  see  you  don't  know  me  yet,  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  did,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment.  ''Abandon  my  work  to  lead  the  life 
of  an  idle  fine  gentleman  ?  Never  1 1  only  hope  with  increased  means 
to  do  on  a  large  scale  what  I  have  hitherto  done  on  a  small  one.*' 

'*  I  merely  thought  that  perhaps  you  would  find  another  sphere, 
not  that  you  would  ever  become  an  idler." 

'*  No,  I  shall  remain  in  Southport,  where  I  believe  that  I  am 
doing  something  worth  doing,  and  where  a  few  poor  fellows  have 
grows  to  p»rp  ioT  mOr     I  bave  learot  to  know  that  an^  love  if 
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precious.  Perhaps  it  is  having  so  few  left  to  care  for  me  that  I 
accept  gratefully  all  that  is  spontaneously  given,  no  matter  how 
poor  or  bumble  the  position  of  the  giver." 

'*  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  many  to  care  for  you 
now.  Even  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  might  be  induced  to  look  favourably 
upon  you,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  and  give  you  one  of  her  dear  girls." 

"Possibly,"  he  said,  coldly,  not  relishing  my  remark,  as  he  rose 
to  open  the  door  for  the  ladies  to  leave. 

I  enjoyed  the  thought  of  how  splendidly  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  would 
be  checkmated  when  she  learnt  the  news  he  had  just  confided  tome. 
Hitherto  she  had  ignored  his  existence,  and  it  was  amusing  to  notice 
the  way  in  which  she,  and  the  three  dear  girls,  jerked  out  their 
exclamations  of  surprise  at  his  exquisite  voice  and  style  of  singing, 
apologising,  as  it  were  to  themselves,  for  admirmg  anything  outside 
the  radius  of  "their  set." 

I  drew  his  attention  to  the  consoling  fact  that  Mrs.  St.  Vincent 
was  taking  a  survey  of  his  dimensions  through  her  eye-glass,  which 
travelled  slowly  up  and  down  his  six  feet  of  height  in  the  most 
uncompromising  manner,  as  if  trying  to  decide  to  what  species  in 
the  animal  kingdom  of  society  he  belonged.  But  for  his  singing 
the  evening  would  have  been  oppressive.  I  felt  so  weary  that  I  was 
glad  when  my  aunt  said  she  was  ready  to  go. 

**  Oh,  stop  one  moment,  Mrs.  Worthington,  I  want  to  ask  Mary 
when  she  will  be  ready  to  accompany  us,  as  our  people  at  Clynden 
fancy  that  we  have  deserted  them.  But  she  looks  so  tired,  poor  child, 
you  had  better  talk  it  over  first,  and  she  can  come  and  tell  me  to. 
morrow  afternoon,"  said  Miss  Stanhope. 

This  was  agreed  upon,  and  we  left.  On  our  way  down  stairs 
Mr.  Addison^  who  had  followed  us  out  of  the  room,  said  hur. 
riedly: 

'^Whatisthis  I  hear?  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  leave  Southport?" 

"  Yes,  on  a  visit  to  the  Stanhopes.  I  daresay  that  this  is  the  last 
time  that  I  am  ever  likely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  ;  so 
I  may  as  well  say  good  bye." 

**  Heaven  forbid  !"  he  exclaimed,  stopping  short,  with  blank  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  written  in  his  face.  **  Wba*.  do  you 
mean  ?  you  are  not  going  to  stay  there  for  ever,  are  you  ?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  I  am  to  live  with  my  sister,  and  I  go  to 
India  as  soon  as  she  is  settled  ;  hence  my  stay  in  Pouthport  will  be 
very  short." 

*'  Good  night !"  and  "  Good  bye  !"  uttered  in  a  husky  voice, 
accompanied  by  a  crushing  pressure  of  his  hnnd,  was  all  that  followed, 
but  it  opened  up  a  reveUtiop  to  me.  Was  it  ^ue  of  pain  pr 
pleMimt 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  Beneath  her  eyelids,  deep, 
Love  lying  seems  asleep  ; 
Love,  swift  to  wake,  to  weep." 

SWINBUBNE. 

Pain,  decidedly  ! 

I  was  Dot  such  an  utter  simpleton  as  to  fancy  that  every  warm 
pressure  of  tlie  hand  a  gentleman  may  give  a  lady  betokens  any. 
thing  beyond  the  ordinary  habit  of  the  individual,  in  this  respect, 
towards  any  and  every  woman  ho  shakes  hands  with;  but  intuition, 
that  very  sure  guide  to  a  woman — her  supplementary  sense,  in 
fact — told  me  that  in  this  instance  it  betokened  everything  a 
woman  cares  to  have  when  coming  from  the  right  person. 

And  therein  lay  the  seciet  of  my  pain.  He  did  not  answer  to 
my  heart  the  high  expectations  it  had  formed  of  that  wonderful 
and  mysterious  experience  called  Love,  which  I,  in  my  ignorance, 
imagined  to  be  a  state  of  supreme  delight,  if  not  ecstasy,  of  which 
I,  at  present,  felt  nothing.  I  admired  him,  respected  him,  liked 
bim  extremely  to  talk  with  and  listen  to,  but  to  love— - 

I  sat  for  hours  after  my  return  thinking  and  wondering  over 
what  I  really  did  feel.  It  was  well  that  I  hp.d  it  to  think  about, 
as  it  kept  me  from  dwelling  upon  Dolly,  and  fretting  for  her  loss ; 
for  there  was  not  the  smallest  trifle  in  our  room  that  did  not 
remind  me  of  her. 

"Know  thyself"  is  an  admirable  maxim  of  the  old  Spartan 
sage,  if  one  could  only  be  quite  sure  of  coming  to  some  definite 
conclusion  upon  such  a  difficult  point — and  so  I  found  it  in  my 
endeavours  to  sound  my  feelings.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  my  process 
of  analysing,  that  I  had  almost  too  much  respect  for  Mr,  Addison— 
one  may  have  too  much  as  well  as  too  little — he  was  so  very  far 
beyond  me  that  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  been  perfectly  content 
with  him.  It  was  much  the  san^e  as  though  a  child  received  a 
toy  in  advance  of  its  years ;  it  would  be  dazzled  at  first,  but  as  the 
toy  would  answer  no  requirement  of  its  infant  nature,  it  woild 
begin  by  wearying  of  it,  and  end  by  smashing  it  as  soon  as  the 
novelty  had  worn  otf,  leaving  only  the  incomprehensible  behind, 
which  its  ignorance  would  undervalue. 

And  yet  I  suffered  a  pain  of  regret  when  I  thought  that  in  re- 
fusing his  love  I  might  forfeit  his  friendship,  which  I  prized.  Ah  I 
how  I  longed  for  a  mother  at  that  moment,  in  whose  greater  expe- 
rience of  life  I  could  have  found  help  to  understand  this  problem 
now  troubling  me;  for,  strange  to  say,  much  as  I  loved  and 
respected  Aunt  Jane,  I  never  felt  able  to  talk  with  her  on  such 
delicate  matters,    There  was  a  certain  reserve  about  her  on  all 
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ftach  points  that  forbade  intrusion.  She  was  shy,  moreover,  and 
would  have  been  as  awkward  as  myself  in  speaking  on  such  a 
subject.  I  am  not  the  first  girl  who  has  felt  at  such  a  crisis  a 
shrinking  to  unveil  her  heart  to  the  members  of  the  home  circle  ; 
and  this  from  no  lack  of  duty,  or  aflfection,  but  from  the  imperfect 
nature  of  the  sympathy  which  many  elder  people  fail  to  give  to 
the  younger,  who,  shy  and  sensitive,  need  the  most  delicate 
handling  in  order  to  find  courage  to  spoak  freely  on  these  topics. 
My  aunt,  amiable  and  good  in  every  particular,  had  never  courted 
our  confidence  in  this  respect ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  for 
ten  j'ears  of  our  lives  we  never  saw  her,  just  at  the  very  time  when 
our  growing  mind  could  have  been  won  naturally  to  give  her  our 
confidence,  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  that  I  preserved  my 
reticence  in  the  present  instance. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  sat  for  a  long  time  trviDg  to  reach  seme 
conclusion.  I  thought  over  every  meeting  we  had  ever  had,  each 
of  wl)ich,  strange  to  say,  was  faithfully  registered  in  my  memory. 
I  questioned  myself  most  closely  if  I  had  ever  misled  him  by 
manifesting  a  greater  preference  than  I  really  felt,  a  point  on 
which  my  conscience  honestly  acquitted  me. 

What  should  I  do  ?  The  question  was  an  anxious  one.  My 
only  solace  was  in  thinking  that  I  might,  in  all  probability,  never 
meet  him  again.  Still,  something  told  me  that  he  was  too  true  a 
man  not  to  follow  up  his  first  expression.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
softness,  I  almost  decided  to  saji  'Yes,"  should  he  ask  me;  but  I 
knew,  or  thought— remembering  Mrs.  Freeman's  philosophy, 
which  was  still  fresh  in  my  mind — that  this  would  be  little  short 
of  dishonest,  and  as  quickly  abandoned  the  notion.  If  he  were 
true,  and  noble,  and  good,  all  of  which  I  thoroughly  believed  him 
to  be,  he  deserved  a  better  fate ;  and  I  would  rather  utter  a 
valiant  **No"  than  a  cowardly  **  Yes,"  on  the  strength  of  my 
respect  turning  into  love.  He  was  worthy  of  all  the  love  a  good 
woman  could  give,  and  I  would  not  be  the  one  to  rob  him  of  a  joy 
'^most  like  divine,'*  as  Mrs.  Freeman  had  called  it. 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  I  rose  from  my  meditationr,  to 
think  what  a  mass  of  inconsistency  I  was.  I  had  always  been 
picturing  an  ideal  man  as  the  one  that  I  could  love;  and  here  at 
the  very  outset  I  could  not  recognise  that  my  dream  had  been 
realised.  I  craved  for  an  almost  impossible  perfection  to  love  and 
adore,  and  yet  I  could  refuse  it  when  ready  to  my  hand.  For  I 
knew  that  I  might  search  the  world  over  and  never  find  another 
man  like  Philip  Addison.     Then  why  didn't  I  love  him  ? 

The  answer  was  simple  enough.  My  unsusceptible  nature  was 
still  asleep.  Love  is  of  two  kinds — both  equally  sincere,  but 
differing  in  result     The  passionate  flame  kindles  instantly  :  i| 
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warm  and  bright  wbile  it  lasts,  but  there  is  no  substance  in  tii« 
light  material  of  which  it  is  so  often  composed,  and  its  death  is 
sure.  But  that  which  is  slow  in  kindling,  because  of  the  strength 
and  resistance  it  affords,  breaks  out  at  length  into  an  undying  fire 
which  bums  steadily  and  for  ever. 

I  was  so  listless  all  the  next  day  that  my  aunt  agreed  that 
change  of  air  was  what  I  needed,  and  begged  that  I  would  decide 
upon  going  with  the  Stanhopes  at  once. 

It  seemed  rather  selfish  to  leave  her  all  alone ;  still,  as  she 
wished  it,  I  determined  to  call  upon  Miss  Stanhope  in  the  after. 
nooD,  and  tell  her  of  my  readiness  to  accompany  them  whenever 
she  arranged  to  leave. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Grand  Hotel  in  the  afternoon.  As  a 
buildiug  it  was  quite  the  leading  architectural  feature  of  South- 
port,  situated  in  pleasant  grounds,  approached  by  various  shady 
walks  which  those  on  foot  could  take  in  preference  to  the  carriage 
sweep  that  led  up  through  large  gates  to  the  maia  entrance. 
Selecting  the  most  secluded  of  these  side-paths,  I  walked  along 
slowly  until  I  came  within  sight  of  the  hotel,  where,  to  my  utter 
dismay,  I  saw  Mr.  Addison's  dog.cart  standing  outside.  He  was 
exiling  on  the  Stanhopes  evidently. 

I  determined  to  wait  until  I  saw  him  leave,  and  seated  myself 
on  a  bench  which  stood  in  the  path,  from  which  point  of  observa- 
tion I  could  see  him  drive  away.  My  meditations  of  the  previous 
night  had  in  no  way  disposrjd  me  for  a  meeting  with  him. 

After  sitting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  saw  the  dog-cart  drive 
off,  and,  thinking  that  I  was  safe,  I  went  on.  I  had  not  advance^l 
many  steps  when,  to  my  great  distress,  who  should  I  see  walking 
towsurds  me  but  Philip  Addison  ! 

With  my  cheeks  all  aflame  and  my  heart  beating  furiously, 
bow  on  earth  was  I  to  become  tranquil  and  unconscious  by  the 
time  he  approached,  when  every  step  increased  rather  than 
Ussened  my  confusion  ?  I  felt  very  like  a  bird  caught  in  the 
snare.  Not  that  I  mean  him  any  disrespect  ;  but  he  was  the  last 
person  I  desired  to  meet  at  that  moment. 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  and  then  I  knew  that  we  had 
shaken  hands  again,  and  that  fact  calmed  me  ;  for  this  time  there 
was  no  "crushingness"  about  it.  I  felt  a  sense  of  amused  relief  to 
think  how  absurdly  I  had  troubled  myself  about  nothing.  A  mere 
dream  of  the  imagination,  possessing  no  foundation  in  reality,  had 
my  previous  cogitations  been  ;  which,  had  I  confided  them  to  any 
human  ear^  would  have  converted  my  sense  of  relief  into  foolish- 
I  had  not  much  time  to  think,  however,  as  he  began  : 

<<  Miss  Stanhope  has  a  roomful  of  visitors  just  now.  I  made 
m  esoape,  and,  knowing  that  you  were  expected,  I  oame  to  O)  t 
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you.  What  do  you  say  to  a  turn  up  and  down  before  you  go  in  ? 
yon  cannot  possibly  talk  about  your  journey  untU  the  visitors  are 
gone." 

''  If  you  like/'  I  replied,  feelbg  all  my  palpitations  return. 

**  Of  course  I  like,"  he  said,  very  tenderly ;  **  that  is  why  I 
came." 

Then  followed  a  dead  silence.  One  of  those  horrible,  ominous, 
dead  silences,  when  to  your  very  finger  tips  each  is  conscious  of 
the  other,  and  you  run  over  in  your  mind  every  conceivable  topic 
Ukely  to  suit  the  occasion  to  hide  the  thoughts  which  are  oppres- 
sive.    He  made  the  first  plunge,  remarking  : 

**  We  had  a  pleasant  party  last  evening  ;  but  I  am  afraid  my 
dinner  did  not  agree  with  me,  for  I  could  not  sleep  all  night." 

*•  Your  good  fortune  more  likely  caused  the  disturbance.  If  I 
Lad  received  your  tidings,  I  don't  think  that  I  should  have  slept  for 
a  week,"  I  said,  talking  very  fast,  and  laughing,  hardly  conscious 
of  what  I  was  saying. 

We  were  near  a  tree  at  the  time,  and  as  I  finished  my  remark, 
he  stopped  quite  suddenly.  Leaning  his  back  against  it,  he  put 
one  hand  on  my  arm  to  arrest  my  attention,  and  with  passionate 
entreaty  cried  : 

"Oh,  Mary!  noonH  you  make  it  worth  the  having  ?*' 

Ah  !  the  pain  of  that  moment !  I  couldn't  answer  him  ;  and 
then  he  went  on  pleading  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it. 

"I  love  you  so  well  that  I  am  glad  of  it  only  that  I  may 
have  it  to  offer  you.  I  have  learnt  to  do  without  wealth,  and  now 
neither  care  for,  nor  want  it,  but  for  the  chance  it  gives  mo  of 
winning  you  ;  not  that  I  do  you  the  dishonour  of  supposing  you  are 
to  be  won  by  such  a  thing  ;  but  it  enables  me  to  say  that  I  can 
promise  you  every  comfort  if  you  will  share  your  life  with  me. 
WorCi  you  have  me,  Mary  V 

And  here  there  was  a  choking  sound  of  acute  pain  in  bis  voice^ 
as  if  he  knew  and  had  read  his  answer  in  my  distressed  face. 

For  one  instant— only  one — I  had  all  but  said  yes ;  but  the 
irrevocability  of  such  a  promise  and  all  it  bound  me  to  flashed 
upon  me  so  distinctly  that  I  clenched  my  lips,  and  then — what  did 
I  do  1     It  seems  all  such  a  dream  at  this  distance  of  time. 

Nothing  very  heroic.  I  broke  away  from  his  tightened  grasp 
and  rushed  to  the  bench,  where  I  sat  down  and  cried,  because  that 
was  at  the  moment  the  uppermost  inclination.  I  had  no  tongue 
for  fine  speeches  or  melodramatic  action.  I  could  only  feel  that  I 
was  disappointing  cruelly  the  man  I  respected  above  all  others ; 
and  I  was,  oh,  so  bitterly  sorry.  But  sorrow  is  not  love  1  I  would 
have  given  anything  at  that  moment  to  have  made  it  8o« 
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He  stood  leaning  where  I  had  left  him,  then,  taking  a  seat  besuie 
me,  he  said — 

"  I  must  know  why  you  refuse  me.  Is  it  anything  I  can  ever 
mend  or  overcome— oh,  tell  me  T* 

* '  No— no  ;  I  feel  that  I  am  not  half  good  enough  for  you,"  I 
sobbed. 

"  Ah  I  I  see  what  it  Ls,"  he  said,  hopelessly.  "  You  don't  love 
me,  only  you  won't  tell  me  so,  and  you  are  too  honest  to  marry  me 
out  of  pity.  Well,  you  are  right,  for  such  love  I  could  not  accept 
even  from  you.  I  must  have  your  whole  heart  or  nothing.  You 
have  been  a  darling  dream  to  me,  Mary,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh. 

"And  now  you  will  hate  me,  and  I  deserve  it,"  I  sobbed 
again. 

**  No,  that  I  won't — I  can't,  even  if  I  would,"  he  answered. 
•*  As  I  love  you  now  I  will  love  you  always,  I  am  afraid,  for  love  is 
a  tenant  that  refuses  to  be  dislodged  at  will.  I  must  odIv  never 
see  you  again  if  I  can  help  it.  For  the  future  you  must  be  to 
me  a  dream,  and  not  an  existence  ;  only  so  shall  I  be  able  to  live 
down  the  sorrow  of  your  refusal,  and  be  strong  to  endure  when  the 
sweetest  promise  of  life  has  been  withdrawn.  Ah,  Mary!  you 
don't  know  to  what  you  have  condemned  me!"  and  he  sighed 
bitterly  as  he  spoke. 

I,  meanwhile,  could  only  break  my  heart  to  think  that  to  the 
friend  I  respected  so  sincerely  I  could  never  be  other  than  a  sor- 
rowful memory.  Truly  a  woman's  heart  is  a  mass  of  contradictions 
hard  to  unravel — at  least  mine  was  then. 

**  I  hope  you  don't  think  that  t  have  acted  wrongly  towards  you. 
I  have  never  meant  to  be  otherwise  than  friendly.  I  have  never 
wished  to  mislead  you,"  I  murmured. 

'*  If  you  could  only  read  my  heart,  Mary,  and  know  all  that  I 
feel  for  you  in  those  simple  words  '  I  love  you ^^  you  would  know 
how  utterly  I  acquit  you  of  falseness  of  any  kind.  Your  open- 
ness and  friendliness  of  manner  led  me  to  be  more  sanguine  than  I 
had  any  right  to  be,  perhaps  ;  but  the  fault — if  there  be  any  fault 
in  the  matter — was  mine,  not  yours.  I  should  have  been  humbler 
in  my  expectations.  But  now  I  must  leave  you,  as  I  see  some 
visitors  coming  out  of  the  hotel.  Good  bye,  little  hand,  that  I  would 
have  loved  so  well  had  you  been  mine !"  he  said,  as  he  took  my  hand 
in  parting. 

I  looked  up  at  him  with  a  face  so  full  of  pain  and  earnest 
longing  for  bis  forgiveness  that  he  read  my  thoughts. 

''  For  the  first,  last,  and  only  time,  Mary,"  he  said,  as  he  bent 
down  and  touched  my  forehead  with  his  lips.    And  then  he  was 
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tt  had  come  at  last !      That'  great  awakening,  when,  after  the 
long  sleep  of  night,  we  open  our  eyes  upon  the  glorious  sunshine, " 
and  bless  God  for  life. 

I  had  felt  it  growing  as  he  spoke,  but  now  a  gleam  of  joy  passed 
through  my  heart,  tempered  with  a  wild  regret,  for  I  was  awake  at 
last.  His  tenderness  had  opened  up  a  new  world  hitherto  untra- 
Tersed. 

"  Ah,  Philip,  Philip!  comeback,  come  back  I  and  I  will  give 
you  all  that  you  ask  I"  I  cried.  But  he  was  gone  beyond  hearing. 
Yes  ;  I  felt  at  that  moment  that^I  could  love  him  well — truth- 
fully, fearlessly,  wholly.  Ob,  would  he  ever  come  back  ?  Would 
he  ever  again  offer  me  the  priceless  gift  of  his  honest,  loving  heart  ? 
were  the  questions  that  T  asked  myself  repeatedly  as  I  wiped  away 
my  tears. 

The  course  of  time  alone  could  answer  me.  But  now  I  knew 
my  heart  most  surely.  He  was  no  longer  above  or  beyond  me ; 
his  love  had  descended  from  its  ow.n  high  world  into  mine,  carrying 
thither  my  whole  heart,  which  would  remain  with  him  faithfully 
and  for  ever. 

But  how  was  I  to  let  him  know  that  now  ? 
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TOR     HILL. 

The  changes  thai  have  been^  0  steadfast  Tor ! 

Affect  not  thee.     Thy  wolf-infested  sides 

Hindered  the  Briton,  made  the  Boman  pant, 

Heard  Saxon  malediction,  and  opposed^ 

To  Norman  force,  a  steep  impediment. 

But  thou  dost  standi  an  everlasting  hill, 

Though  Briton,  Saxon,  Norman,  are  no  more. 

Under  thy  shadow  grew  that  mighty  fane, 

The  music  of  whose  bells  through  centuries 

Wrapped  thee  in  silvery  solemn  sound  ;  whose  power 

Shaped  thee  in  terraces,  and  crowned  thy  brow 

With  sacred  stones — an  altar  in  the  clouds. 

Mapped  at  thy  feet,  its  glories  were  beheld 

By  mounting  pilgrims,  till  a  strong  bad  hand 

Stifled,  upon  thy  heights,  its  latest  chief, 

And  fed  rapacious  mouths  with  holy  spoil. 

Buin  befell ;  but  not  on  thee  befalls 

Ruin  or  waste.     Through  all  the  ages,  thou. 

Solid,  immovable,  in  storm  and  calm, 

Dost  watch  Time's  trivial  changes.    Forest-clothed, 

In  British  swamp  reflected  in  the  wave, 

Surmounting  lordly  parks,  or  draped,  as  now, 

With  comely  green  in  cattle-haunted  plains. 

Thy  majesty  remains.     And,  at  thy  feet, 

We,  the  small  pageant  of  an  hour,  perform 

Our  Ifttle  part ;  mount  upward,  now  and  then 

To  thy  tall  summit,  for  a  breath  of  air, 

A  wider  glance ;  and  then — are  seen  no  more.' 

F.  Mathsw. 
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SPRINGTIME     IN    NORTH    ITALY 
AND    THE    TYROL. 

PAET  III. 

JLn  hour  and  a  half  took  us  back  from  Venice  to  Padua.  More 
Jn  accordance  with  good  taste  than  with  convenience,  the  railway, 
station  of  modem  times  is  built  at  too  great  a  distance  firom  this 
oldest  of  the  cities  of  North  Italy  to  interfere  with  its  quaint 
aspect.  Before  our  drive  from  the  station  to  the  Albergo  Stella 
d'oro  was  accomplished,  we  had  gradually  forgotten  the  formal 
regularity  of  the  architecture  of  the  present  day,  and  saw,  as  a  thing 
of  course,  the  long  rows  of  pointed  arches,  the  dingy  arcades,  the 
minarets  and  towers  of  "  Padova  la  forte." 

Very  near  to  our  hotel  was  Pedrochi's  cafe,  a  fine  building  with 
bronze  lions  at  its  entrance  and  marble  floors  and  staircases  within 
—during  the  carnival,  we  weie  told,  the  rooms  were  gay  with  balls 
and  concerts ;  from  it  we  were  taken  to  the  market  place,  one  side 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  vast  building,  entirely  on  arches,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  a  loggia,  which  is  called  the  '*  Palazzo  della  Bagione,'* 
or  "  della  Municipalita."  It  has  a  high  iron  roof,  said  to  be  the 
largest  unsupported  by  pillars  in  the  world.  It  did  not  look  so  large 
to  us  as  that  of  Westminster  Hall,  but  perhaps  the  confused  state 
of  the  interior  detracted  from  its  apparent  size.  This  Palazzo  is 
said  to  have  been  origmally  built  after  the  design  of  an  Indian 
palace,  the  drawing  of  which  was  brought  to  Padua  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  an  Augustine  friar,  who  was  also  an  architect 
and  a  traveller,  named  Frate  Giovanni.  It  appears  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  receptacle  for  the  busts  and  statues  of  Italian  cele. 
brities;  Pietrodi  Abano,  a  celebrated  alchymist  and  physician,  who 
died  in  1316  ;  the  historian  Livy,  Paulus,  the  Roman  jurist ;  Alberto 
Padovano,  the  physician;  and,  of  far  later  date,  Belzoni,  the  traveller, 
are  among  those  whose  monuments  have  founl  a  place  in  this 
palace.  The  wall  on  one  side  is  painted  in  compartments  repre- 
senting the  difierent  months  of  the  year,  with  the  constellations  and 
planets,  and  the  windows  opposite  are  said  to  be  so  arranged  that 
the  sun's  rays  reach  each  compartment  in  their  proper  month. 
The  hall  when  I  saw  it  was  filled  with  the  banners,  the  triumphal 
cars,  and  other  ''properties  "  of  a  royal  procession,  which  took  place 
when  Victor  Emmanuel  visited  Padua  in  1866«  Probably  the  inscrip. 
tioQ  *'  Vogliamo  Vittorio  BmmaQuele  per  il  nostro  Re,"  which  wfi 
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TOR     HILL. 

The  changes  thai  have  been^  O  steadCast  Tor ! 

Affect  not  thee.     Thy  wolf- infested  sides 

Hindered  the  Briton,  made  the  Boman  pant. 

Heard  Saxon  malediction,  and  opposed^ 

To  Norman  force,  a  steep  impediment. 

But  thou  dost  stand,  an  everlastiDg  hill, 

Though  Briton,  Saxon,  Norman,  are  no  more. 

Under  thy  shadow  grew  that  mighty  fane. 

The  music  of  whose  bells  through  centuries 

Wrapped  thee  in  silvery  solemn  sound  ;  whose  power 

Shaped  thee  in  terraces,  and  crowned  thy  brow 

With  sacred  stones — an  altar  in  the  clouds. 

Mapped  at  thy  feet,  its  glories  were  beheld 

By  mounting  pilgrims,  till  a  strong  bad  Imnd 

Stifled,  upon  thy  heights,  its  latest  chief. 

And  fed  rapacious  mouths  with  holy  spoil. 

Ruin  befell ;  but  not  on  thee  befalls 

Ruin  or  waste.     Through  all  the  ages,  thou. 

Solid,  immovable,  in  storm  and  calm. 

Dost  watch  Time's  trivial  changes.    Forest-clothed, 

In  British  swamp  reflected  in  the  wave. 

Surmounting  lordly  parks,  or  draped,  as  now, 

With  comely  green  in  cattle-haunted  plains, 

Thy  majesty  remains.     And,  at  thy  feet, 

We,  the  small  pageant  of  an  hour,  perform 

Our  Httle  part ;  mount  upward,  now  and  then 

To  thy  tall  summit,  for  a  breath  of  air, 

A  wider  glance ;  and  then — are  seen  no  more.' 

F.  Mayhew. 
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SPRINGTIME    IN    NORTH    ITALY 
AND    THE    TYROL. 

PAKT  III. 

An  hour  and  a  half  took  us  back  from  Venice  to  Padua.  More 
in  accordance  with  good  taste  than  with  convenience,  the  railway- 
station  of  modem  times  is  built  at  too  great  a  distance  from  this 
oldest  of  the  cities  of  North  Italy  to  interfere  with  its  quaint 
aspect.  Before  our  drive  from  the  station  to  the  Albergo  Stella 
d'oro  was  accomplished,  we  had  gradually  forgotten  the  formal 
regularity  of  the  architecture  of  the  present  day,  and  saw,  as  a  thing 
of  course,  the  long  rows  of  pointed  arches,  the  dingy  arcades,  the 
minarets  and  towers  of  **  Padova  la  forte." 

Very  near  to  our  hotel  was  Pedrochi's  caf^,  a  fine  building  with 
bronze  lions  at  its  entrance  and  marble  floors  and  staircases  within 
—during  the  carnival,  we  weie  told,  the  rooms  were  gay  with  balls 
and  concerts;  from  it  we  were  taken  to  the  market  place,  one  side 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  vast  building,  entirely  on  arches,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  a  loggia,  which  is  called  the  ''  Palazzo  della  Bagione/' 
or  *'  della  Municipalita."  It  has  a  high  iron  roof,  said  to  be  the 
largest  unsupported  by  pillars  in  the  world.  It  did  not  look  so  large 
to  us  as  thai  of  Westminster  Hall,  but  perhaps  the  confused  state 
of  the  interior  detracted  from  its  apparent  size.  This  Palazzo  is 
said  to  have  been  origmally  built  after  the  design  of  an  Indian 
palace,  the  drawing  of  which  was  brought  to  Padua  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  an  Augustine  friar,  who  was  also  an  architect 
and  a  traveller,  named  Frate  Oiovanni.  It  appears  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  receptacle  for  the  busts  and  statues  of  Italian  cele. 
brities;  Pietrodi  Abano,  a  celebrated  alchymist  and  physician,  who 
died  in  1316  ;  the  historian  Livy,  Paulus,  the  Roman  jurist ;  Alberto 
Padovano,  the  physician;  and,  of  far  later  date,  Belzoni,  the  traveller, 
are  among  those  whose  monuments  have  founl  a  place  in  this 
palace.  The  wall  on  one  side  is  painted  in  compartments  repre* 
Renting  the  difierent  months  of  the  year,  with  the  constellations  and 
idanetfl,  and  the  windows  opposite  are  said  to  be  so  arranged  that 
the  sun's  rays  reach  each  compartment  in  their  proper  month. 
The  hall  when  I  saw  it  was  filled  with  the  banners,  the  triumphal 
cars,  and  other  ''  properties  "  of  a  royal  procession,  which  took  place 
when  Victor  Emmanuel  visited  Padua  in  1866«  Probably  the  inscrip* 
tioo  *'  VogUwio  Vittorio  Bmmanuole  per  il  nostro  Re/'  which  wt 
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saw  in  many  places  on  the  walls  of  Padua,  were  als>  mementoes  of 
the  welcome  then  given  to  their  King  by  the  citizens. 

Walking  through  the  town  and  stopping;  at  more  than  one  old 
palace,  with  dingy,  uninhabited  rooms,  grand  marble  staircases, 
furniture  that  had  been  magnificent,  we  reached  an  open  space 
called  the  Prato  della  Valle ;  it  was  planted  with  trees  and 
surrounded  by  statues,  among  them  two  modem  ones  of  Giotto  and 
Dante.  On  one  side  of  the  Valle  are  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Padua, 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Europe  ;  they  were  opened  in  the 
year  1 545.  Like  most  foreign  gardens,  they  had  somewhat  of  a  wil- 
derness character  in  their  arrangement,  and  wanted  the  neatness  and 
regularity  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  England ;  but  they  were 
full  of  lovely  flowers,  growing  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  Italian 
springtime  ;  and  the  old  gardener  who  went  round  with  us  told  us 
he  had  passed  his  life  here  amongst  his  flowers,  and  evidently  thought 
nothing  could  exceed  them  in  beauty  or  attractiveness.  On 
either  side  of  the  Gardens  rises  a  church  ;  of  these  both  are 
crowned  with  many  cupolas,  both  have  plain  and  rough  exteriors. 
The  interior  of  one,  though  vast  in  proportions,  has  but  little  in 
pictures  or  statues  to  decorate  it ;  the  other  is  within  as  magnifi- 
cent as  gold,  marble,  and  painting  can  make  it.  The  first  is 
dedicated  to  Santa  Giustina,  a  martyr  who  was  incarcerated  in  a 
cell  still  shown  beneath  the  church,  which  was  raised  over  it  in  her 
memory ;  the  second  to  St.  Anthony,  who  is  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation by  the  Paduans  that  they  dignify  him  by  the  appellation 
of  i7  Santo,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  sent  for  Nicolo  da  Pisa, 
and  instructed  him  to  erect  a  most  magnificent  temple  in  his  honour. 
The  chapel  specially  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony  exceeds  in  splendour 
and  elegance  any  other  I  have  seen.  Massive  silver  candelabraa 
borne  by  silver  angels  surround  the  walls ;  from  the  ceiling  hang 
golden  lamps,  which  burn  day  and  night  over  his  shrine  of  gold 
and  variegated  marble.  Pictures,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs  cover  the 
sides  of  the  chapel,  and  the  floor  and  steps  which  lead  to  the  altar 
are  of  cut  marble,  surrounded  by  golden  railings.  In  a  green 
courtyard,  with  vegetable  gardens  behind,  stands  a  very  ancient 
chapel,  bearing  the  title  of  Capella  della  Santa  Maria  dell'  Arena, 
but  better  known  as  "  Giotto's  chapel,"  from  the  beautiful  frescoes' 
by  this  artist  with  which  the  interior  is  decorated.  It  consists  of 
but  one  aisle,  and  the  whole  of  the  walls  are  painted  by  him  in 
three  ranges  of  frescoes  separated  into  compartments  with  very  grace- 
ful work  in  marble.  The  two  upper  ranges  consist  of  scenes  from  the 
New  Testament  history  ;  in  the  lower  are  figures  representing  the 
virtues  and  vices  painted  in  chiar  'oscuro. 

The  only  collection  of  pictures  we  saw  in  Padua  was  in  some 
rooms  ia  the  Delegazione  Munioipale ;  it  was  not  a  vecy  large  ooOi 
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&«or,  with  one  exception,  did  the  pictures  make  much  impression  on 
me.  This  one  struck  me  from  my  not  having  before  seen  the  subject 
treated  in  painting  ;  it  was  by  Bellini,  and  was  called, ''  Jesu  Cristo 
al  Limbo."  Our  Saviour  was  represented  amid  the  shades  in 
Hades,  and  there  was  something  very  beautiful  in  the  look  of 
tenderness  and  pity  with  which  He  regarded  the  ghost-Iiko  forms 
who  crowded  round  Him  in  various  attitudes  of  supplication. 

Our  fellow-travellers,  as  we  went  from  Padua  to  Verona  on  our 
way  to  Botzen,  were  a  merry  old  priest  and  seven  nuns,  who 
certainly  had  not  been  Eoured  by  their  ascetic  life.  The  line  for 
many  miles  was  bordered  with  vineyards ;  distant  mountains  with 
streaks  of  snow,  and  nearer  hills  with  picturesque  mini  of 
cistles,  were  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  carriage.  Leaving  Verooa 
the  snow-fed  Adige  was  on  our  left,  and  huge  craggy  mountains 
enclosed  the  long  plain  along  which  the  raih'oad  ran  ;  the  poplars  of 
Italy  were  replaced  by  cypresses,  which  surrounded  the  square, 
brown  houses  of  the  Tyrol. 

Passing  Lizzana,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  said  to  have 
been  lived  in  by  Dante ;  and  Roveredo,  with  its  large  silk  manu- 
factories and  curious  light-house-looking  castle,  we  reached  Trent, 
a  city  not  only  famous  for  the  council  held  within  its  walls  from 
1S45  to  1563,  but  also  remarkable  for  its  fine  situation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Adige,  and  for  the  curious  architecture  of  its  houses 
and  towers ;  the  ruined  walls  of  an  old  castle  almost  encircle  the 
city,  and  add  not  a  little  to  its  picturesque  aspect. 

"How  very  beautiful !"  we  exclaimed,  as  mounting  the  somewhat 
lengthy  staircase  of  the  Kaiserkrone  Hotel,  at  Botzen,  we  looked  from 
the  window  of  our  room  towards  the  Dolomite  mountains,  shining 
in  every  variety  of  delicate  tints  beneath  the  rays  of  the  setting 
ran.  The  whole  panorama  was  charming  :  beneath  us  lay  the  city, 
the  river  Eisack  running  brightly  along  at  its  feet;  the  quaint 
buildings  and  heavy  arcades  interspersed  with  high  church  spires, 
and  plots  of  rich  foliage.  A  range  of  dark  lofty  mountains  dipping 
in  the  centre  into  a  wide  hollow,  above  which  rose  the  mother-of* 
pearl  tinted  peaks  of  the  Dolomite  Bosengarten,  closed  in  the 
picture. 

The  drive  from  Botzen  to  Meran,  the  old  capital  of  the  Tyrol, 
lay  beneath  porphyry  mountains,  and  by  the  side  of  vast  orchards. 
People  were  moving  busily  about  on  the  road,  some  dressed  in  the 
picturesque  costume  of  the  Tyrol,  others,  in  their  white  aprons  and 
shirt  sleeves,  looking  much  like  English  carpenters.  The  shrines 
by  the  road  side,  with  figures  of  terrifying  size  and  aspect,  were 
hung  with  bunches  of  corn  and  grapes.  Meran  has  heavily  arcaded 
streets,  high  church  towers  and  pleasant  walks  by  the  side  of  the 
riyer  PMser*    From  Ober-Mais^  above  the  town,  a  fiae  view  of 
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BDOw  monniains  backing  rich  plaiDS  with  rivers,  town,  and  castle*^! 
is  obtained. 

At  Terlan,  where  is  a  curious  leaning  tower,  we  stopped  to 
taste  the  wine  it  produces,  which  was  brought  to  us,  from  some 
deep  cool  cellar,  by  a  stout  and  very  garrulous  landlady,  while  our 
horses  were  regaled  with  black  **  mill  tares  brod." 

The  ringing  of  bells  and  chaunting  of  priests  woke  us  early  the 
morning  we  were  to  leave  Botzen.  All  the  town  was  stirred. 
Banners  carried  aloft  by  Capuchin  friars,  followed  by  boys  in  white 
robes  and  violet  capes,  swinging  censors  and  tinkling  bells,  priestd 
walking  beneath  canopies,  formed  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi. 
The  whole  population,  man,  woman,  and  child,  accompanied  it, 
most  of  them  carrying  lighted  candles ;  the  wind  was  fresh,  and  at 
the  corner  of  each  street  the  people  prostrated  themselves,  so  that 
the  candles  were  continually  guttering  down  showers  of  grease,  and 
blowing  out ;  but  their  patient  bearers  seemed  to  look  upon  the 
necessity  of  re-lighting  them  every  two  or  three  minutes  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

From  Bolzen  over  the  Brenner  to  Innsbruck  was  our  next 
journey.  Strange  it  seemed  as  we  emerged  from  one  tunnel  after 
another,  and  followed  the  zig-zag  route  of  the  line,  to  see  the  road 
we  had  to  reach  hanging  above  us,  perched,  apparently,  on  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  the  mountains ;  and  then,  again,  having 
reached  the  summit,  to  wind  down  something  very  like  a  monstrous 
corkscrew,  creeping  close  to  the  edges  of  precipices  with  no  protect- 
ing rails  between  the  train  and  them,  until  at  last  we  found 
ourselves  on  level  ground  again,  entering  a  long  tunnel  under  the 
Isel  hill,  and  running  along  the  plain,  by  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
Wiltau,  towards  the  city  of  Innsbruck.  The  scenery  on  the 
Brenner  pass  is  less  magnificent  than  that  on  the  Simplon  or  the 
Gemmi ;  but  still  glimpses  of  green  meadows  and  dark  forests,  lying 
beneath  huge  crags  of  snow-striped  mountains — of  distant  glaciers— 
of  villages  and  ruined  castles,  must  make  it  a  beautiful  route  at  all 
times,  and  in  spring-time,  when  we  crossed  it,  the  brilliancy  and 
luxuriance  of  the  wild  flowers  which  literally  carpetted  the  whole 
track  added  in  no  small  degree  to  the  loveliness  of  our  six  hours* 
drive. 

Our  stay  in  Innsbruck,  the  approach  to  which  from  the  Brenner 
is  strikingly  beautiful,  was  too  short  to  permit  our  doing  much 
more  than  walk  along  its  new  and  handsome  streets  to  the 
Hotkirche,  which  contains,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  tomb 
ever  erected ;  the  two  sides  of  the  nave  are  lined  by  the  eight- 
ami -twenty  life-sized  figures  in  bronze  which  surround  the 
kneeling  statue  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First,  who  in  his 
will  ord^rd  tU  (N^otjoo  of  (b9  cb^ro))  w[A  of  tbi«  prodigiouf 
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ttiOLiiment  to  bis  memory.  His  idea  was  copied  by  otbers ;  near 
the  altar  are  two  tombs  decorated  with  figures  of  the  same  size  and 
metal,  so  tbat  the  first  impression  on  entering  the  dimly  lighted 
church  is  that  it  is  peopled  with  a  black  congregation.  By  the 
principal  door  a  figure  of  pure  white  marble,  in  the  costume  of  the 
Tyrol,  marks  the  tomb  of  Andrew  Hofer^  who,  after  his  many 
conflicts  with  the  French  and  the  Bavarians,  was  shot  by  Napoleon 
at  Manlua,  and  buried  by  the  people  of  Innsbruck,  who  brought 
back  his  body  to  the  city  whence  he  had  so  often  and  so  successfully 
led  them  against  the  invadors.  From  the  Hofkirche  we  went  to  the 
Goldenes  Dachl,  or  golden  roof,  a  kind  of  verandah  over  a  balcony 
of  richly  carved  stone,  made  of  gilt  copper,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  a  Tyrolean  Count,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  ducats, 
as  a  proof  that  the  title  of  **  he  of  the  empty  pocket,"  which  had 
been  given  him,  was  not  merited. 

Rosenheim  was  our  next  destination.  The  line  again  ran  be- 
tween  fine  snow-streaked  mountains ;  the  river  Inn,  gradually 
narrowing,  had  become  unnavigable  by  the  time  we  reached  Hall« 
Here  is  a  curious  old  tower.  From  Hall  we  went  on  to  Ku&tein, 
through  a  pasture  country,  where  the  hay  had  just  been  cut,  and 
stacked  in  a  way  very  different  to  our  English  one.  High  trees, 
the  branches  cut  short  on  either  side  like  thorns,  had  been  stuck 
all  over  the  fields,  and  the  hay  was  wrapped  round  them  nearly 
from  top  to  bottom.  At  a  little  distance  the  fields  looked  like 
plantations  of  young  cypress  trees.  The  churches  we  passed  were 
all  painted  white  with  grass.green  steeples. 

At  Eufstein  we  entered  Bavaria,  and  the  Bavarian  carriages, 
light, dean,  and  roomy,  with  good-natured  oiBcials  in  blue  and  silver; 
we  had  only  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  had,  therefore,  but  a  passing 
look  at  the  old  fort  on  the  crag,  rendered  famous  during  the  wars 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  the  I6th  century,  by  the  obstinacy 
of  its  commandant,  who  believing  his  fortress  to  be  impregnable,  in 
derision  of  the  Emperor's  canon,  desired  his  soldiers  to  sweep  down 
the  walls  with  brooms  in  the  face  of  the  besiegers.  He  rued  his 
temerity,  for  the  Tyrolean  cannon  destroyed  the  castle  walls,  and 
the  commandant  was  carried  to  Innsbruck  and  beheaded  there. 
Passing  Brannenberg  and  Baubling,  we  reached  Rosenheim  at  four 
o'clock. 

Very  picturesque  and  very  primitive  we  found  it.  Having 
establiBhed  ourselves  by  taking  a  bed-room,  and  ordering  dinner  at 
the  "  Goldene  Traiibe,"  we  walked  to  the  large  salt  works  of  the 
town,  and  were  shown  the  whole  process  of  condensing  the  salt  from 
the  water,  which  had  travelled  here  forty  miles  through  pipes  from 
the  salt  springs  at  Reicbenfall.  Out  of  the  hot  salt-breathing  at. 
pcio8pb««  iXyiV^h  ^eat  r^Uel  tp  wapder  alon^  the  (juiet  itr^ti  \^ 
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the  SchloRsberg,  and  asceDdiDg  it  by  the  side  of  the  pipes  which 
bring  down  from  the  springs  at  its  summit  fresh  water  to  Rosen- 
heim, to  gain  thence  a  view  of  tlie  town  and  its  mountain  back- 
ground. 

Our  landlady,  who  herself  carried  in  the  first  dish  at  dinner, 
smiled  and  curtsied  as  she  wished  us  **guten  appetit;"  and  when 
we  left  the  next  morning  the  whole  establishment,  all  of  whom  were 
females  except  the  old  man  who  wheeled  our  boxes  to  the  station, 
came  to  the  door — cook,  chambermaids,  and  a  bright  active  old 
woman  with  a  black  shawl  wrapped  round  her  head  turban  fashion, 
who  seemed  to  help  every  one;  all  shook  hands  with  us,  and  wished 
us  **  gluckliche  Reise." 

For  some  miles  our  road  from  Rosenheim  to  Salzburg  had  little 
beauty  to  recommend  it.  Our  fellow  travellers,  an  elderly  lady 
and  her  pretty  daughter,  who  looked  about  eighteen,  and  whom 
we  found  was  not  only  a  wife  but  a  mother,  chatted  pleasantly  of 
themselves  and  their  own  affairs  with  a  freedom  which  amused  us 
much.  The  younger  lady  had  left  her  husband  and  child  at 
Munich,  to  take  the  baths  at  Bergen.  I  observed  that  slie  fre. 
qnently  took  from  her  pocket  a  little  square  case,  at  which  she  gave 
furtive  glances. 

At  last,  finding  me  sympathetic,  she  said  :  *'  Permettez,  madame, 
que  je  vous  montre  ma  petite,  ma  seule  fille;"  and,  opening  the 
case,  she  showed  a  small,  black-looking  daguerreotype  in  a  gilt 
frame.  I  tried  to  turn  it  towards  the  light  so  as  to  see  the  picture, 
but  she,  impatient,  seized  the  often.gazed.at  portrait,  and,  kissing 
it  three  or  four  times,  exclaimed  :  ''  qu*elle  est  delicieuse  !'* 

Near  Stock  station  we  came  in  view  of  the  beautiful  Chiemsee, 
and  for  twelve  miles  the  line  ran  along  the  side  of  the  lake.  Three 
islands,  all  built  upon  and  inhabited,  rise  from  its  surface;  one,  we 
were  told,  contained  apark  of  deer,  and  fish  abound  in  its  waters.  Past 
the  lake,  and  along  a  road  of  soft  pasture  land  with  hanging  woods, 
we  soon  reached  Salzburg,  a  town  more  striking  in  itself,  and  more 
picturesque  in  its  position,  perhaps,  than  any  we  had  met  with  in 
our  travels. 

From  our  window  at  Nelbock's  comfortable  hotel  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  castle,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock  above 
the  town,  of  the  many  cupola-roofed  chmrches,  and  the  picturesque 
buildings,  interspersed  with  trees  and  backed  by  mountains,  which 
form  the  old  town  of  Salzburg;  the  newer  portion,  which  is  built 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Salzach  has  fine  quays,  good  open  streets, 
and  substantial  houses  ;  the  towns  are  connected  by  wooden  bridges. 
My  first  stroll  took  me  to  the  old  cemetery  of  St.  Peter :  it  appears  to 
)^ve  been  excavated  ip  a  rock,  and  vaults  running  into  its  stonv  8ide9 
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m  still  fthown.  An  old  diapel,  evidently  a  recess  in  the  rock» 
stands  near  the  vaults;  a  railing  in  front  shows  it  filled  with 
xieatly  arranged  skulls,  on  which  initials  and  names  are  printed. 
Wiihont  the  rails  was  a  basin  of  water  and  a  brush.  Many,  while 
I  stood,  stopped  to  kneel  at  this  chapel  and  sprinkle  its  contents 
with  the  holy  water.  The  cemetery  is  said  to  have  been  conse- 
crated as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  It  is  crammed  with  grave, 
stonesy  old  and  new,  many  bearing  epitaphs  of  much  beauty,  and 
is  also  a  garden,  rich  in  flowers,  and  carefully  tended  by  old  female 
gardeners. 

The  tolling  of  a  bell  announced  a  funeral,  and  soon  the  proces. 
810*1,  headed  by  Capuchin  friars  carrying  scarlet  candles,  entered  the 
gates.  The  coffin,  only  of  plain  wood,  was  followed  by  quite  a 
crowd  of  people,  who  struggled  directly  the  pall  was  withdrawn  to 
reach  it  and  sprinkle  it  with  water.  An  open  grave,  with  a  plank 
inclined,  awaited  it;  a  few  words  were  mumbled  by  the  priest, 
two  men  lifted  the  coffin  to  the  top  of  the  plank,  and  it  slid  down 
—not  easily,  the  shaking  and  thumping  of  its  downward  course 
seemed  to  me  very  terrible  and  irreverent.  The  spectators,  who 
appeared  more  curious  than  sorrowful,  were  all  in  coloured 
dothes.  Within  the  church  I  saw  several  people  sitting  in  deep 
mourning.  So  I  suppose  it  is  not  the  etiquette  of  Salzburg  for  re- 
lations to  follow  their  dead,  farther  than  the  church,  towsods  the 
grave. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  in  Salzburg— old  churches  and 
palaoet,  museums  and  monasteries.  Here  Mozart  was  born,  and 
ia  the  tower  of  the  Neubau  the  bells  chime  several  tunes  of  his 
composition,  so  unmelodiously,  I  thought,  that  it  was  well  he  could 
not  hear  them.  Hadyn's  head  is  said  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter.  Mozart's  widow  and  two  sisters  of  Weber  lie  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Gabriel.  But  we  will  leave  them  and  the  other 
celebrities  of  Salzburg  in  peace ;  and,  starting  by  the  Linzergasse, 
stop  at  a  large  stone  portai  before  we  commence  the  ascent  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  steps !  We  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Capueiner 
Berg,  and  these  steps  lead  to  the  monastery,  which  stands  about 
half  way  up  the  hill.  At  intervals  up  the  broken  staircase  are 
large  chapels  or  stations  ;  the  figures  within  were  larger  than  life 
and  horrible  in  form  and  colour;  over  each  chapel  hung  a  scroll, 
with  a  prayer  in  German.  In  one,  which  represented  the  Saviour 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross,  was  written :  *'  0  Mensch  steh 
still iindsieh  mich  an — Das  haben  deine  Siinden  ge than. ' '  A  gigantic 
group  of  Calvary — the  thieves  hanging  to,  but  not  nailed  on  their 
cross — stands  at  the  top  of  the  flight,  and  here  as  well  as  before  the 
chapel,  knolt  many  men  and  women,  apparently  in  devout  prayer. 
The  tight  of  these  people  stopping  in  their  pleasure  walk  to  think 
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of  the  Saviour,  and  to  pray  to  Him,  contrasting  as  it  did  with  the 
utter  indifference  to  all  religious  subjects  shown  by  English  Pro- 
testants  in  their  hours  of  amusement,  brought  to  uie  the  question 
whether  even  these  figures  of  **  wood  and  stone'*  (though  one  could 
not  wish  them  imitated  in  England)  did  not  provide  a  link  between 
this  world  and  the  next  of  which  we  at  home  know  nothing. 

A.  ring  at  the  gate-bell  and  the  payment  of  a  few  kreutzer«, 
gave  us  entrance  into  a  shady  park,  through  which,  continually 
ascending  by  low  wooden  steps,  we  wandered  for  nearly  an  hour  till 
we  reached  the  Stadtplatz,  and  obtained  from  it  a  view  that  well 
rewarded  the  trouble  and  fatigue  we  had  had  in  gaining  it.  Below 
us,  burnished  by  the  setting  sun,  lay  Salzburg,  looking,  so  far 
beneath  us,  like  a  beautiful  toy.  On  one  side  the  river  Salzach 
wound  through  the  valley  towards  Berchtesgaden,  protected  by 
mountains  on  which  the  snow  still  lingered  ;  on  the  other,  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  the  rich  landscape  went  towards  Bavaria. 

The  next  day  we  drove  along  a  broad  high-road,  past  many 
chAlets  standing  in  their  gardens  and  orchards;  the  river  Aim 
running  like  a  silver  ribbon  by  our  side,  the  fields  glowing  in  the 
bright,  varied  colours  of  the  spring  flowers,  and  above  them  bills 
with  trees  clothing  them  to  their  summits,  from  Salzburg  to 
Berchtesgaden.  The  village  itself  nestles  on  the  slopss  of  the  grand 
Watzmann  mountain ;  it  belongs  to  Bavaria,  and  has  an  old  royal 
chateau,  formerly  an  abbey,  and  a  new  palace;  called  the  Max 
villa,  built  amongst  its  houses.  As  we  drove  into  Berchtesgaden 
we  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  enormous  piles  of  wood  that 
lay  along  the  road  side — fuel  for  the  lar^o  salt  works  that  are 
carried  on  here.  We  did  not  go  into  the  salt  mine,  which  we  might 
have  done ;  but  having  settled  the  matter  of  rooms  and  dinner  at 
Leut-haus,  went  on  at  once  to  the  Xonigsee,  and,  engaging  a  boat, 
were  soon  floating  over  the  clear,  deep  green  water  of  this  exquisite 
lake.  On  either  side  the  cliffs  tower  many  thousand  feet,  abrupt 
and  perpendicular,  with  scarcely  footing  on  their  rocky  sides,  but 
clothed  with  trees  that  find  in  every  crevice  a  clinging  place ;  all  is 
reflected  in  the  still  water  beneath,  '*  So  wie  in  ein  Spiegel,"  as 
our  rowers  said — they  were  men,  but  most  of  the  boats  on  the  lake 
were  propelled  by  women  in  the  pretty  Tyrolese  dress.  We  floated 
pleasantly  on  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  landed  to  climb  through 
a  steep  wood  to  the  Kesselbach  waterfall.  The  view  of  the  lake,  as 
we  turned  back  to  the  boat,  was  indeed  lovely ;  smooth  and  glassy  it 
lay  beneath  its  rocky  forest  walls,  watched  over  by  the  mighty  Watz- 
mann and  the  snow-clad  range  of  the  Stuhlgebirge.  Across  a  stony 
piece  of  pasture,  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  a  view  of  the  Obersee  is 
gained,  a  small  dark  lake  lying  beneath  a  circle  of  bare  limestone 
rocks,    Ip  returning  we  landed  on  the  promontory  of  St,  3artbolar 
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ttieWy  wbere  are  a  small  cbapel,  a  hunting-Iodee  of  the  King,  and 
ui  inn.     The  walls  of  the  inn's  entrance-hall  were  hun^r  with 
pictures  of  large  tront  that  had  been  caught  in  the  lake,  and  the 
oool  dairy  was  full  of  tubs  of  rich  milk,  glasses  of  which  were  given 
to  us  bj  the  pretty  Tyrolese  girls  who  acted  as  waitresses.     After 
making  purchases  at  the  booths  at  the  end   of  the  lake,  of  the 
beautiful  carved  wood  and  ivory  toys  for  which  Berchtesgaden  is 
iamouSi  we  drove  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  back  to  our  hotel ;  and 
bere,  during  dinner,  the  waiter  mysteriously  whispered,  '*  Erlaiiben 
sie  mir,  spater  mit  Ihnen  zii  sprechen,"  a  request  followed  by  a 
proposal,  which  he  seemed  surprised   I  did  not  accept,  that  he 
should  accompany  me  to  England  as  my  footman  !     Back  to  Salz- 
burg our  road  went  by  Ramsau.  to  the  fall  of  the  Wimbach.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  gorge  we  were  met  by  a  bright  old  woman,  who, 
notwithstanding  her  *'  threescore  years  and  ten,*'  guided  us  quickly 
and  easily  up  the  steep  and  rugged  ascent  to  the  fall.     The  path 
was  through  a  ravine  between  the  Watzmann  and  the  Hocbkalter 
mountains,  rising  so  abruptly  on  either  side  that  in  places  they 
scarcely  left  room  for  a  footing  between  their  high  dark  walls.     In 
about  half  an  hour  we  reached  an  open  space,  and  in  front,  high 
above  our  heads,  came  great  leaps  of  blue  sparkling  water,  scattering 
foam  tinged  with  bright  red  over  the  jutting  rocks  that  broke  its 
fall,  and  severed  it  into  fragments  exactly  like  pieces  of  painted 
glass.     Starting  again,  we  drove  to  Reichenhall,  the  road  bordered 
by  pines  and  firs,  high  grey  crags  rising  behind,  and  ever  and  anon 
sunny  fields,  in  which  women  worked  with  all  their  children  round 
them,  the  cradle  even,  with  its  little  occupant,  finding  a  place  in 
many  a  sheltered  comer. 

Beichenhall  was  full  of  gaily-dressed  people  on  their  way  to  a 
concert,  on  the  Kirchenberg ;  among  the  carriages  we  saw  two- 
fbur-in.hands  with  piebald  horses.  Reichenhall  is  the  centre  of 
the  Bavarian  salt-works ;  within  the  town  are  no  less  than  eighteen 
salt  springs ;  besides  these,  brine  is  brought  to  Reichenhall  from 
Bercbtesgaden  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  then  conveyed  by  the 
same  means  to  Traunstein  and  the  works  we  visited  at  Rosenheim, 
pipes  for  this  purpose  being  laid  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

Heavy  clouds  and  drizzling  rain  came  with  us  when  we  reached 
Salzburg  in  the  evening  ;  but  the  morning  broke  bright  and  sunny, 
and  at  noon  we  started  in  an  open  carria<,'e  for  Ischl.  The  road  as- 
cended gradually  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  bringing  us  past  the  FuschI 
See,  a  long  narrow  lake  with  an  old  castle  at  the  end ;  the  view  of 
Salzburg  looking  back  from  this  was  fine,  and  reached  far  into  the 
Bavarian  country.  The  road-side  was  adorned  with  many  little 
shrines,  in  which  were  pictures  of  accidents  which  iiad  befallen  or 
mi^t  befiedl  the  passers-by.    Here  a  mighty  fall  of  snow  threaten^ 
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to  bury  all  beneath  it ;  further  on  a  carriage  upset  had  thrown  its 
occupants  on  the  load ;  a^^ain,  a  river  swollen  by  the  rain  was 
encroaching  on  a  village;  above  thenvall,  painted  in  bright  colours, 
crowned,  and  seated  on  clouds,  appeared  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  ; 
before  her  as  we  passed,  we  saw  women,  in  the  heavy  black  silk 
headdress  and  rich  coloured  skirts  of  the  Tyrol,  stopping  to  oflFer 
on  their  knees  a  prayer  for  protection  and  guidance  through  the 
work  of  the  day. 

While  our  horses  baited  at  St.  Gilgen  we  walked  on  to  the 
Wolfganger-See,  a  large  soft  piece  of  water,  enclosed  in  rocky 
mountain  sides  of  varied  colour  and  graceful  forms. 

The  river  Ischl  ran  with  us  on  our  way  to  the  town.  On  its 
banks  were  trees  denuded  of  leaves  by  blight,  and  myriads  of  small 
black  moths  fluttered  above,  below,  and  around  us.  We  caught 
several ;  they  had  very  little  life  in  them,  their  gauzy  wings  closed 
with  a  touih,  and  they  lay  dead  in  our  hands.  A  gaixlen,  gay  in 
flowers,  drew  our  attention  as  we  passed  ;  at  intervals  all  round  it 
rose  very  high  poles  surmounted  by  what  l(X)ked  like  very  small 
dove-cotes.  We  asked  a  maiden  who  was  tending  the  flowers  what 
these  were,  and  were  told  they  were  winter  refuges  for  the  birds — a 
piece  of  ornithological  mercy  that  would  not,  I  fancy,  be  often 
imitated. 

Ischi  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains  that  it  is  scarcely  seen  until 
entered^  and  then  it  is  more  the  surroundmg  scenery  than  the  town 
itself  that  is  worthy  of  admiration.  The  Ischl  and  the  Traun 
rivers  meet  at  Ischl,  and  run  brightly  along  its  quays ;  by  the 
banks  of  the  latter  stream  are  handsome  villas  and  public  gardens. 
The  Emperor's  own  villa  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town ;  admission 
within  is  not  granted,  but  the  gardens  were  open,  and  behina  them, 
on  a  steep  mountain  slope,  are  two  hundred  and  sixty  light  wooden 
steps,  which  lead  through  thick  woods  cleared  out  where  good  views 
can  be  gained,  to  a  height  whence  is  obtained  a  fine  view  of  Ischl, 
and,  beyond,  of  the  long  range  of  the  Dachstein  mountains.  In 
walking  through  the  town  we  were  struck  by  the  way  in  which 
religion  or  its  emblems  were  mixed  with  the  affairs  of  e very-day  life. 
A  fountain,  where  women  congregated  with  their  pails  or  their  linen  ; 
a  bell  on  the  roof  of  a  factory  to  summon  workmen  to  their  labour, 
—were  sure  to  be  surmounted  by  a  crucifix  or  the  figure  of  a  saint 
On  the  bridge  is  a  large  statue  of  St.  Wolfgang;  a  lad  on  a  velocipede 
slackened  his  pace  for  a  moment  to  lift  his  hat  as  he  passed  it.  A 
fresh  cold  morning  with  a  north  wind  found  us  early  on  our  way 
back  to  Salzburg  by  Ebensee  and  the  Traunsee,  the  most 
beautiful  lake  in  Austria — the  road  ran  by  the  river  Traun ;  on  the 
banks  and  on  rafts  on  the  river  were  piled  immense  quantities  of 
wood  for  the  salt  works  \  besides  these,  floating  slowly  down,  were 
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luge  rafts  formed  of  piDe-trees  on  their  way  to  the  Danube.  At 
Ebensee  a  stearoer  waited  to  convey  us  along  the  lake  to  Gmiinden. 
At  tbia  end  the  scenery  of  the  Traunsee  is  grand  and  wild  in  the 
extreme ;  the  great  IVaunstein  rises  high  above  the  other  moun- 
tains, which,  on  either  side,  form  the  boundary  of  the  water.  As 
we  neared  Gmiinden  the  landscape  became  gradually  softer,  and 
green  slopes  superseded  the  mighty  mountains. 

Gmiinden,  the  principal  town  in  the  Salzkammergut,  stands  on 
the  lake,  and  from  it  are  made  excursions  to  the  Traunstein  and  to 
the  falls  of  the  Traun.  We  made  neither,  but  went  on  at  once  by 
train  to  Lambach.  A  very  sentimental  couple  of  newly-married 
Germans  were  our  fellow  travellers :  the  lady's  eyes,  which  were 
large  and  soft,  were  full  of  coquettish  glances  at  her  still  admiring 
liusband,  and  our  presence  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  little 
demonstrations  of  tenderness  that  passed  between  the  young  lovers. 

The  scenery  had  no  great  variety  ;  we  passed  several  fields  of 
com  and  hay,  in  which  labourers  were  already  hard  at  work.  The 
river  Traun  runs  on  by  Lambach,  and  a  very  pretty  view  of  it  is 
obtained  from  the  station.  The  line  crosses  it  on  its  way  to  Salz- 
burg, and  then  leaving  it,  runs  along  the  valley  by  many  towns  and 
ruined  heights  to  Seekirchen ;  thence  along  the  shores  of  the 
Wallersee  to  Salzburg,  passing  on  its  way  there  the  convent  of 
Seekirchen,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  St.  Rupert,  the 
founder  of  that  city. 

A  walk  through  the  Mirabel  Ganlens,  and  a  look  at  the  outside 
of  the  Protestant  Church  lately  built  in  Salzburg,  was  all  we  could 
do  before  we  left  it  again  the  nest  morning  for  Munich,  travelling 
over  no  fre.^^h  ground  till  we  reached  Rosenheim,  but  seeing  fresh 
beauties  brought  out  by  the  advance  of  summer  in  those  spots  we 
had  before  admired  so  much. 

The  weather  had  become  warm,  and  the  peasants  we  passed 
wore  large  black  hats  to  keep  off  the  sun's  rays,  while  friars  and 
monks  had  white  ones.  From  Rosenheim  the  road  was  not 
picturesque ;  it  was  well  wooded,  but  for  the  most  part  flat  and 
uninteresting.  A  German,  a  Roumanian,  and  an  American  were 
our  fellow-travellers.  The  last  was  travelling  in  search  of  health ; 
he  looked  wretchedly  ill,  and  appeared  to  me  far  gone  in  consump- 
tion, but  evidently  took  no  despairing  view  of  his  own  case,  **  I 
build  on  my  stock,"  he  said;  '*my  grandmother  lived  to  see  a 
hundred." 

The  bronze  head  of  the  colossal  statute  of  Bavaria  came  into 
view  as  we  neared  Munich.  A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  there 
we  drove  through  the  Carl^thor,  to  the  Ruhmeshalle  or  Hall  of 
Fame,  in  which  are  busts  of  Bavarian  notabilities,  and  in  front  o^ 
which  stands  this  gigantic  lady,  fifty.four  feet  high,  and  large  enough 
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to  admit  of  an  easy  staircase  witbin,  leading  to  her  head,  inside 
which,  on  the  twists  of  her  hair,  are  seats  for  four  persons;  good 
views  of  Munich  and  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  are  obtained 
through  holes  in  her  eyes.  She  stands  on  a  wide  grass  plain  which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  Munich ;  in  October  a  large  fair,  with 
horse.racin^,  is  held  on  it ;  the  peasants  of  Bavaria  bring  farm  and 
garden- stock  for  competition,  and  receive  prizes  from  the  King  in 
person. 

To  describe  Munich  would  be  to  speak  of  one  magnificent  build- 
ing  after  another,  of  wide  handsome  streets,  of  statues,  bridges,  and 
of  museums — so  rich  in  paintings  and  in  sculpture  that  years 
might  be  spent  in  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  contents; 
of  churches  made  beautiful  by  the  richest  decorations  in  glass  and 
marble;  all  looking  bright  and  new,  as  well  they  may,  for  Munich 
a  ceulury  ago  was  a  city  of  but  modest  proportions,  her  buildings 
on  no  grander  scale  than  those  of  other  oM  (Jerman  towns.  Her 
present  magnificence  was  given  her  by  her  King  Ludwig  the  First, 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  enlargement  and  embellishment  of  his 
city,  leaving,  when  he  died  in  1868,  the  task  of  completion  to  his 
sou,  a  task  which  many  buildings  of  grand  proportions  in  an 
unfinished  state  prove  to  have  been  not  yet  carried  out  by  him. 
Sunday  was  the  first  day  after  our  arrival  there.  As  we  walked  to 
the  English  church  in  the  Odeon  we  saw  that  all  the  ehopa  were 
open  ;  and  through  the  day  the  numerous  bier-gartens  were  thronged 
with  men  and  women,  drinking  and  smoking,  but  apparently  there 
was  no  tipsiness,  they  seemed  quietly  happy ;  the  theatres  were  open, 
and  crowds  in  the  afternoon  were  waiting  for  admis^sion.  In  the 
Dom  is  a  handsome  tomb,  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
receive  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Louis.  He,  however,  died  no  one 
knew  where,  under  the  ban  of  excommunication;  so  his  tomb 
remains  untenanted ;  two  fine  figures,  said  to  represent  bissons, 
kneel  at  the  foot,  and  angels  hover  over  the  head  of  the  monument 

The  two  great  galleries  in  Munich  are  the  old  Pinakothek  and 
the  Qlyptothek  ;  the  former  contains  no  less  than  13,000  pictures, 
commencing  with  those  of  very  early  schools,  and  coming  down 
towards  our  own  days,  with  specimens,  the  richest  and  the  loveliest 
that  artists  of  all  ages  and  countries  have  ever  produced.  Murillo 
has  contributed  more  largely  to  the  Pinakothek  than  to  aby  other 
gallery  I  have  seen,  his  beggar  boys  and  little  merchant  girls  gleam 
from  the  walls  in  life-like  brightness.  Teniers,  Gerard  Dow, 
Yelasques,  have  hung  some  of  their  exquisite  miniature  oil  paint* 
ings  in  the  cabinets  in  either  side  of  the  saloons ;  while  Raphael, 
Rubens — nay,  every  painter  whose  name  one  knows— -is  here  repre« 
tented  by  works  that  could  not  be  excelled. 

The  new  Pinakothek  is  a  smaller  building,  adorned  on  the  out* 
lido  with  (r€tcoMb;^  Kaulb&cbi  represeatiog  King  Ludwig'i  ^SoftM^ 
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nt  home  and  abroad,  to  add  to  the  art  treasures  of  his  city.  It 
oontaina  only  modern  pictures  of  very  varicii  value  ;  oue  by 
Kaulbachy  a  very  large  painting,  appeared  to  me  a  wonderfully- 
beautiful  representation  of  the  destructioa  of  Jerusalem,  the  city 
still  standing  in  pearly  clearness  on  the  heights,  while  below  it 
assailants  aro  mingled  in  gorgeous  colouring  with  the  groups  of 
inhabitants  who  are  escaping  from  its  doomed  walls;  one  group, 
consisting  of  a  mother  and  her  children  seated  on  a  donkey  and  led 
by  angels,  I  thought  admirable  in  its  touching  grace. 

The  Glyptothek  is  nearly  as  rich  in  sculpture  a?  is  the  Pinako- 
thek  in  painting,  the  arrangement  of  the  different  statues  in  their 
different  rooms  and  niches  is  extremely  gooil,  a  dark  neutral  tint, 
^t  a  deep  rich  crimson  background,  contrasting  well  with  the 
^vjiiteness  of  the  marble  figures,  while  above  them  the  ceilings  are 
Hcb  in  gold  and  colour. 

Driven  by  a  coachman  in  bright  blue  with  scarlet  facings,   and 
Accompanied  by  a  very  chatty  commissionaire,  we  spent  a  day  in  seeing 
the  sights  of  Munich,  from  the  Dom  or  Frauenkircho,  with  its  slen- 
der pillars  and   lofty  windows,   to  the    Auer  or   M:irial»ilfkirche, 
dedicated  to  ilary,  the  patron  of  Munich,  whose  life  is  pourtnyed 
in  rich  colouring  on  fifty-two  windows ;  in  one,  repre-^enting  the  last 
Judgment,  Mary  stands  by  the  Saviour.    Thence  to  the  Bisilica  of 
St.  Boniface,  which  reminded  us  of  the  church  of  St.  Paolo  at  Rome, 
and  then  to  the  AUerheiligen  Kirche,  decorated  within  and  without 
ill  rich  Byzantine  style.     From  churches  wo  were  taken,  by  monu- 
ments and  handsome  buildings,  to  the  cemetery,  a  lovely  garden  of 
graves  surrounded  by  arcades  full  of  h.indsome   monuments  and 
finely- painted  frescoes.      At  one  end  of  the  cemetery  stands   the 
Todten  Haus,  which  revealed  a  new  and,  to  me,  melancholy  sight. 
Within  large  plate-glass  windows  were  exposed,  in  their  ordinary 
attire,  the  newly  dead  of  Munich  ;  on  one  side  lay  the  rich,  on  the 
other  the  poor — the  former  reclined  on  sofas,  profusely  covered  with 
exquisite  flowers,  the  latter  lay  on  boards  with  no  ornament  save  a 
few  immortelle  wreaths ;  from  the  ceiling  above  fell  several  wires, 
and  to  the  end  of  one  of  these  the  hand  of  every  corpse  was  at. 
tached.     Shuddering,  I  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  painful 
exhibition,  and  was  told  that  everyone  who  dies  in  Munich,  except 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  who  lie  in  state  at  home,  must  be 
brought  to  this  dead-house  and  left  there  for  eight  and  forty  hours. 
About  eighteen  years  ago  a  man  lying  there  recovered  from  the 
trance  that  had  been  believed  to  be  death  ;  since  then  a  room  above, 
in  which  a  watcher  always  sits,  has  been  furnished  with  bells  to 
whiih  are  fastened  the  wires  I  have  mentioned,  so  that  the  slightest 
movement  of  those  beneath  would  attract  attention  and  save  them 
from  the  horrors  of  a  living  grave.     On  the  side  of  the  poor,  the 
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day  I  saw  it,  lay  the  corpses  of  those  who  indeed  represented  thd 
two  extremes  of  life — an  old  woman  of  94,  and  several  babes  in 
white  muslin  with  wreaths  of  green  and  white  flowers,  who  had 
opened  their  eyes  in  this  world  but  for  a  day,  and  had  gone  back  to 
their  Father  in  Heaven  ere  their  mother  who  bore  them  had  learned 
to  love  and  mourn  them. 

In  the  garden  most  of  the  tombstones  had  little  niches  cut  out, 
in  them  were  cups  of  clay  and  in  front  panes  of  coloured  glass.  On 
All  Saints'  day,  we  were  told  candles  were  placed  behind,  and  a 
general  illumination  of  the  cemetery  takes  place.  "  Ah,"  said  our 
commissionaire,  "  we  have  so  many  saints,  so  many  stories  of  them— 
in  the  Bible  they  are  not — I  do  not  know  from  whence  they  come." 

We  drove  back  bj  the  Sieges  thor,  an  arch  erected  by  Louis  in 
honour  of  his  Bavarian  army.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  Arch  of  Con- 
btantinople  at  Rome,  and  has  on  the  top  a  handsome  group  of 
Bavaria  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  lions.  Our  commissionaire  became 
quite  eloquent  in  his  admiration  of  King  Ludwig*s  work,  and  in  his 
regret  that  his  son  Ludwig  the  Second  imitated  his  father  so  little  in 
the  embellishment  of  the  city.  **  Our  young  king,"  said  he,  **  cares 
r.ot  for  theEe  things,  only  for  the  music.  We  sometimes  think  our 
Prince  Otho  will  later  be  king  instead."  Alas  I  but  a  year  later  this 
Prince  Otho,  at  the  age  of  twenty. two,  was  killed  during  the  French 
aud  German  war,  by  a  stray  shot  from  a  Franc-tireur,  near  Broglie. 
The  weather  hitherto  during  our  stay  in  Munich  had  been  fine  and 
summer-like  ;  but  as  if  to  prove  to  us  that  England  must  not  alone 
he  charged  with  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the  thermometer 
fell  from  40  to  8  degrees  of  Reaumur,  and  with  the  cold  came  wind 
and  driving  rain.  We  spent  the  day  within  walls  which  contained 
treasures  enough  to  make  us  quite  indifferent  to  weather.  We  saw 
the  brilliant  colouring  of  modem  painting  in  the  Stained  Qlaas 
Institution,  and  loitered  through  the  vast  library  said  to  contain 
nearly  a  million  volumes.  Oue  room  is  devoted  to  books  of  rare  illus- 
tration and  binding,  which  are  enclosed  in  glass  cases ;  gold  and 
precious  stones  glittered  on  their  covers,  and  exquisite  paintings 
adorned  their  gold-lettered  leaves.  The  staircase  is  handsome,  and 
Ludwig*s  statue  stands  prominently  at  its  head. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Hof  Theatre,  a  large  unadorned 
house,  with  a  tolerably  full  audience  of  respectable,  but  not  appa- 
rently high-class  people  ;  the  acting  struck  us  as  being  more  like 
real  life  than  is  usually  seen  on  the  stage. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"MB.      LINDORES." 

Ve^,  the  drawing-room  had  tested  rather  severely  Mrs.  MacDa- 
tinara's  physical  powers.  The  next  evening  she  vas  unwillingly 
obliged  to  proclaim  herself  unequal  to  the  task  of  cliaperoning  her 
Sranddaughter  to  Lady  Kemp's. 

•*  But  it  is  not  to  be  a  ball,  and  the  Kemps  are  old  friends ;  60 
your  uncle  will  do  caretaker  quite  well.  Try  and  look  more  at 
ease  in  society,  Cecile.  You  have  a  trick  of  colouring  and  trem- 
l>1iog  that  must  be  got  rid  of.  Oh,  indeed,  I  feel  certain  you  will 
never  do  me  credit.'* 

With   which   pleasant  verdict  echoing  in  her  mind,  Cecile, 
chaperoned  by  Uncle  Oliver,  entered  upon  her  second  scene  of 
^dissipation  at  Lady  Kemp's.     It  was  an  At  Home,  one  of  those  con- 
genial rSvniona  where  everybody,  including  the  host  and  hostess, 
appear  singularly  not  at  home,  and  the  company  generally  seem 
rather  at  a  loss  to  know  for  what  particular  purpose   they  are 
brought  together.    The  reception-rooms — even  the  staircase  and 
corridors— were  pretty  full  when  Mr.  Macnamaraand  his  grandniece 
arrived,  making  it  quite  a  crush  to  get  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who,  enveloped  in  a  white  opera  cloak,   and  distinguished  by  a 
amntenance  peculiarly  sad  and  distant,  leant  wearily  against  the 
folding-door  frame,  mechanically  extending  her  hand  as  each  fresh 
announcement  struck  her  ear.    Cecile  had  only  time  to  be  vaguely 
presented  and  have  her  fingers  as  vaguely  enclose  1  for  an  instant 
in  Ladj^  Kemp's  gloved  palm ;  when  another  string  of  guests  drove 
her  and  her  uncle  further  into  the  saloon,  whose  surrounding  scats 
and  big  centre  ottoman  exhibited  a  closely  packed  array  of  chignons, 
polonaises,  flounces,  and   whatever  else  contributes  to  form  the 
sum-total  of  the  feminine  element  a  la  mode,  ^vllil8t  the  crowd  par 
eaedlenee  entertained   itself,  standing,    feeling  well-dressed,  and 
doing  the  correct  thing,  by  adding  numerically  to  one  of  the  *  best ' 
assemblies  in  town. 

**  Unmeaning  piece  of  humbug  this  I"  groaned  Uncle  Oliver, 
half  audibly.  **  What's  this,  grandmamma  told  me,  constituted  my 
duty  as  chaperone  t — Find  you  a  seat  t  that's  impossible.  Introd  uce 
^tt  to  TOW«7  oligiblesf^tbat  sttms  squally  impossible;  for  I  do 
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not  see  a  face  I  know,  young  or  old.  Ah,  here  is  somebody  1*11 
o^\chfaute  de  mieux, — How  do,  Colonel  Hughes?  Then,  after  a 
momentary  exchange  of  formalities,  **  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
grandniece,  Miss  De  Burgh." 

ColoDel  Hughes,  a  fat,  elderly,  pompous  little  individual,  with 
a  fierce  iron-grey  moustache,  and  very  white  teeth,  bowed  slightly, 
and  after  calmly  contemplating  his  fiew  acquaintance,  a  second  or 
so,  remarked  languidly,  .yet  with  the  air  of  a  person  imparting 
valuable  information— 

"  A  good  many  people  here  to-night." 

"  Yes, "  said  Cecile,  after  a  pause,  which  she  had  vainly  mentally 
occupied  seeking  for  a  longer  answer. 

*'  Yes — a,  •'  he  repeated ;  "  town  is  getting  pretty  full  now.  Been 
at  the  Drawing-room  last  night,  I  suppose  ?** 

"  Yes,"  again  assented  Cecile,  with  terrible  involuntary  brevity, 
and  an  odious  though  unconscious  similitude  to  that  celebrated 
*^  English  speaking  household "  in  Scandinavia,  whose  entire 
command  of  the  British  tongue  comprised  itself  in  a  repetition  of 
the  one-syllabled  aflSrmative.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  thoroughly 
stranded  and  miserable,  when  a  slightly  familiar  but  very  welcome 
voice  struck  her  ear,  and  looking  up  she  recognised  her  handsome, 
vivacious  cousin,  Fred. 

His  greeting  sounded  so  delightfully  friendly  and  warm,  she 
quite  forgot  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  promise  of  calling  to  see 
her  that  day.  He  bowed  off  Colonel  Hughes  so  cleverly,  too,  that 
her  spirits  rose  in  a  sudden  access  of  relief  and  gratitude. 

**  Come  and  have  an  ice— mating  always  cements  friendship," 
he  continued,  offering  her  his  arm,  and  leading  her  nonchalently 
away  from  Uncle  Oliver's  surveillance  and  into  the  refreshment- 
room.  *' Which  ice  do  you  prefer,  pink  or  white?  And  what 
wire?" 

**No  wine,  thank  you." 

"No  wine?  Of  course,  that  is  so  completely  neophytich — 
regular  religious  practice  with  debutantes.  You  have  no  moral 
objection,  I  hope,  to  my  helping  myself.  You  see,"  he  explained, 
as  he  poured  out  some  champagne,  with  the  air  of  a  man  acting 
from  a  sense  of  duty, — "  going  out  knocks  a  fellow  up  ;  and  Crofton 
(my  eldest  brother)  is  such  a  chronic  invalid  now,  all  the  social 
work  devolves  upon  me.  I  came  here  straight  from  a  dinner  at 
Lord  Dooners,  and  am  due  at  a  ball  on  quite  the  other  side  of 
the  town  at  one  o'clock." 

*•  Oh,  we  shall  be  gone  then,"  said  Cecile,  glad  to  be  assured 
of  Fred's  further  protection.     **  Will  you  stay  here  till  that  hour  V* 

•«  Depends  upon  what  sort  of  value  may  exist  here.    I  have 
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Only  noted  w^  charmbg  item  as  yet,  in  the  present  social  bill  of 
fare.*' 

"  You  know  eveiybofly  here,  of  course  1" 

••  Of  course  not.  What  a  truly  rural  surmise !  Recollect,  you 
are  no  longer  in  the  country  where  six  genteel  families  living  ten 
miles  apart  meet  once  a  quarter,  and  style  themselves  '  the  neigh. 
bourhood.*  There  are  about  thirty  people  here  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  half  a  dozen  with  whom  I  converse  on  terms  of  friend- 
Bhip,  and  one,  cousin  Cecile — I  may  call  you  Cecile,  may  I  not  !*' 

"Please,"  after  a  pause.  "I  am  dreadfully  ignorant  of 
society." 

**  Dreadfully,  and,  moreover,  unaccountably  so,  considering  you 
"bear,  I  believe,  a  close  relationship  to  a  young  but  very  society- 
experienced  woman,  'yclept  Mabel  Power.  I  daresay,  however,  you 
do  not  know  much  of  her." 

•*  I  know  her  best  of  all  my  cousins." 

*•  Ah!"  with  a  sudden  elevation  of  the  eyebrow,  and  genuinely 
surprised  expression.  **  I  did  not  think  Mab  went  in  for  female 
friendship  much,"  he  said,  then  stopped  for  a  moment.  **A11 
women  are  such  thorough  enigmas,"  he  went  on  in  a  gayer  tone. 
"  It  is  quite  lost  time  attempting  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  their 
likings  or  dislikings ;  so  we  shall  change  the  subject,  and  as  you. 
Miss  Cecile,  have  apparently,  though  with  great  diflSculty  finished 
that  ice,  we  shall  proceed  back  to  the  saloon,  where,  by  the  sounds 
at  present  audible,  I  opine  a  small  dance  is  going  forward,  to  the 
music,  alas!  of  only  a  tinkling  piano.  You  will  accept  me  as  a 
partner  for  this— quadrille,  I  believe  it  is— that  is,  if  in  the  words 
of  a  modern  noveliht.  you  can  stand  such  square  abotniuations?** 

He  found  places,  and  Cecile,  pleased,  re-assured,  and  particularly 
happy,  that  Uncle  Oliver  was  not  visibly  near,  began  fairly  to  enjoy 
herself.  Fred's  vanity  being  equally  gratified  as  he  took  note  of 
the  altered  mien  and  voice  his  experienced  judicious  management 
had  effected. 

"  Shy,  but  pretty,"  he  thought ;  "  I  like  that  combination  of 
£Etir  hair  and  dark  eyes.  I  shall  patronise  her  and  bring  her  out 
by  degrees."  Warmed  by  this  benevolent  project,  he  made  himself 
still  more  agreeable.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  seek  her  uncle.  ''Ami  not  also  a  near  relation  \  and 
I  am  sure,  as  good  a  chaperone  as  that  patriarchal  Uncle  Oliver. 
Just  trust  yourself  with  me — I  am  not  going  even  to  inflict  my 
partnership  upon  you  this  waltz;  but  I  shall  introduce  you  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  that  handsome  fellow  opposite^don't  you  admire 
bimi" 

"  No ;  but  I  shall  do  whatever  you  wish." 
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**  Which,  being  interpreted,  means  you  will  admire  him — ^he  is 
perfectly  irresistible.    Come,  Mr.  Le  Hunte — Miss  De  Burgh." 

And  Fred  vanished,  leaving  Cecile  once  more  hopeless  and 
stranded, — more  hopeless,  indeed,  than  ever;  for  Mr.  Le  Hunte 
was  just  of  the  style  and  nature  to  chill  her  timid  little  soul  into 
absolute  frigidity. 

'•  Deficient  in  my  great  gifts  of  attraction  and  extraction,  as  I 
knew  he  would  be,"  mentally  decided  Fred,  as,  the  waltz  over,  he 
reappeared  to  look  after  his  cousin  and  give  her  the  benefit  of  his 
delightfully  contrasting  society  in  the  next  dance.  '*  After  which 
it  will  be  time  for  mo  to  depart.  Now,  tell  me,  as  quoth  the 
venerable  goose  to  the  verdant  gosling,  *  How  do  you  like  the 
world,*  this  evening  ?** 

**  Very  much  since  you  came,*'  answers  Cecile,  with  alarming 
candour. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Macnamara  smiled  a  pleased  smile,  and,  the 
galop  finished,  led  his  cousin  to  what  he  called  the  "  wallflower  " 
end  of  the  room,  as  it  was  here  he  confidently  announced  that 
Uncle  Oliver  should  be  found  doing  the  dwagreeable  to  another 
wallflower. 

Engaged,  however,  in  no  such  reciprocal  act  of  uncharity,  but 
holding  communion  v/ith  a  tall,  not  even  elderly  individual  of 
his  own  Fcx,  stood  Uncle  Oliver.  His  grandniece's  changed,  quite 
radiant  air  and  countenance  struck  him,  and  dissipated  his  annoy- 
ance on  beholding  her  companion. 

"  Ton  my  honour,  Cecy,  dancing  agrees  with  you !  Is  this 
notice  to  quit  youVe  giving  me  1  Good  children  ! — going  home  in 
proper  time." 

''  Home  1  No,  I  am  engaged  to  Mrs.  TaaSe's — a  litUe  dance 
there  to-night,"  explained  Fred,  condescendingly. 

Uncle  Oliver  groaned. 

*'  The  youth  of  the  present  age  are  revolutionising  even  the  order 
of  the  Universe,  turning  night  into  day  and  day  into  night.  (Exit 
Fred  with  a  very  a£fectionate  pressure  of  bis  cousin's  fingers,  and  a 
small  shrug  in  the  direction  of  his  more  aged  relative.)  Tes,  that 
is  *  form/  I  suppose.  Cecy,  you  are  again  in  my  hands.  Cannot 
condole  with  you,  though^  on  getting  rid  of  that  youth ;  not  a 
particle  of  sense  in  his  head.  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  particular 
friend  of  mine — Miss  Cecile  De  Burgh  (or  Miss  De  Burgh,  I  should 
say),  well — Miss  De  Burgh — Mr.  Lindores." 

Cecile  started.  As  the  gentleman  bowed  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
see  all  the  animation  and  light  disappear,  and  surprise,  indignation, 
pride,  combine  themselves  in  the  expressive  face  before  him. 
Lindores  ?    In .  a  second  the  present  faded,  and  the  past  flashed 
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Wk  into  Ceci1e*8  mind.  Her  lost  home,  Frank's  exile — she  stood 
in  presence  of  the  buyer,  the  owner  of  De  Bur^h  Towers,— the 
man  who  had  openly  contemned  his  bargain.  She  looked  at  him — a 
calm,  sensible,  well- cut  physiognomy— with  fearless  eyes,  meeting 
bers  straight,  evidently  puzzled  at  the  gaze  they  encountered. 

^'Tliere  is  the  piano  going  still.  I  suppose  I  must  wait  for 
this— polka,  or  whatever  it  is?  Come,  set  off,"  quoth  Uncle 
Oliver,  in  quite  a  genial  tone. 

"  No,  thanks ;  I  am  tired,"  fell  from  Cecile's  lips,  with  a  readi. 
ness  of  which  she  seemed  incapable  ten  minutes  before.  

'*  And  I  scarcely  ever  dance,"  said  the  gentleman,  with  equal 
ooldness. 

*'  Mr.  Macnamara,  will  you  bring  Lady  Honora  Kane  down  to 
supper!"  spoke  Lady  Kemp's  dulcet  accents  ;  "  Mr.  Lindoros" — 
and  she  made  a  faint  motion  towards  Cecile. 

Unavoidable !  On  the  arm  of  Mr.  Lindores  she  was  conducted 
down  stairs^  and  in  solemn  silence  enteied  the  supper-room. 

"What  shall  I  get  for  you!"  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  frigid 
politeness.     **  A  seat  to  begin  with — ^you  are  tired." 

*'  No,  no ;  I  am  not  tired." 

**  I  thought  you  complained  of  fatigue  just  now,  these  crowds 
ire  somewhat  wearisome.     Have  you  enjoyed  yourself!" 

"Yes.  lor  a  while." 

Till  Mr.  Fred  Macnamara  went,  reflected  Mr.  Lmdores.  Then 
be  asked  aloud — 

*'  Is  Mrs.  Macnamara  (your  grandmother)  here  to-night  !'* 

"  No ;  I  came  with  uncle. 

•*  You  live  at  the  Jointure  House — do  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  prefer  the  quiet  open  country  to  this  noisy  foggy  town !" 

"  Not  Uie  country  about  the  Jointure  House.  It  is  ugly,  it  is 
dreary,  it  is, — not  home,"  she  was  nearly  adding. 

"  Ugly  and  dreary — two  quite  bad  enough  adjectives,  from 
which  it  must  be  pleasant  after  all  to  escape  for  a  season,  in  favour 
of  cheerful  brick  walls  and  well-dressed  humanity.*' 

'*  I  should  prefer  to  live  in  the  country,  if  I  might  choose  the 
place,"  said  Cecy,  hesitatingly,  and  half  to  herself. 

••  What  would  you  choose!" 

*'  Mountains^  a  river  reflecting  the  sunlight,  the  trees  on  its 
banks,  winding  walks,  an  ivy  wreathed—-— >"  she  stopped  again, 
she  ft;lt  herself  involuntary  describing  The  Towers. 

'*A  pretty  enough  picture,"  he  said  complacently;  ''and  I 
daresay  not  difficult  to  realise.  With  so  much  taste  for  the  rural 
characteristics  of  wood  and  water,  you  will  soon  discover  attractions 
about  even  the  ugly,  dreary  Jointure  House." 
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"  I  don't  believe  I  ever  shall." 

**  Then  probably  yon  own  a  stronger  degree  of  prejudice  than 
simple  appreciation  of  natural  beauty.  To  look  at  things  more 
"with  the  mind  than  with  the  eyes  is  a  very  common  failing." 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  as  she  bent  her  almost  overflowing 
eyes  over  her  plate  of  jelly.  Presently  she  raised  them  again,  dry, 
bright,  shining  with  the  indignant  expression  he  had  noticed 
before. 

•*Do  you  think,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  sad — 
having  regretful  memories?" 

His  reply  was  interrupted  by  Uncle  Oliver. 

*'Come,  Cecy,  it  is  waxing  into  the  small  hours  ;  we  must  say 
good-night  to  Lady  Kemp  and  be  oflF." 

She  obeyed  gladly.  Her  proud,  untutored  spirit  had  undergone 
strange  and  painful  sensations  during  the  last  half  hour — perfectly 
unjustifiable  sensations,  indeed,  nevertheless  forming  the  irreijisiibltt, 
unpleasant  medium  through  which  she  began  acquaintance  with 
TJncle  Oliver's  *•  particular  friend,"  Hugh  Lindores. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'*  DEEPLY,  DARKLY,  'DESPERATELY*  BLUB." 

The  next  day  quite  a  lev^e  of  morning  visitors  illumined  Mrs. 
Macnamara's  rather  murky  lodgings  in  Mount  Street. 

First  and  foremost  arrived  Mrs.  Power  and  her  eldest,  and 
much-spoilt  daughter,  Mab.  Mrs.  Power  had  been  the  second  of 
the  beautiful  but  unwelcome  feminine  quartette,  and  still  prided 
herself  on  her  well-preserved  charms.  Mothers  of  grown-up, 
** come-out"  daughters  are  not,  however,  very  rivetting  objects  of 
interest ;  so  we  may  pass  over  her  yet  undeniable  good  looks,  and 
pause  more  consideringly  before  Miss  Power,  who,  though  barely 
eighteen,  has  been  already  one  season  and  a  half  entered  upon  the 
lists  of  fashionable  society. 

She  is  tall,  fair,  efnbonpoint — such  commonplace  adjectives  she 
owes  to  Nature.  Now  for  art — art  that  has  transformed  this 
ordinarily  dowered  young  woman  into  a  belle,  and  renders  her 
quite  a  conspicuous  object  of  admiration  and  envy.  In  attire,  she 
mirrors  the  extremest  extreme  of  fashion,  from  her  pedestal  of  the 
highest,  narrowest,  boot-heels,  to  her  head  crowned  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  chignons,  which,  whatever  their  internal  structure^  ex- 
hibit an  outward  shell  of  wavy,  gleaming  hair,  that  is  furthermore 
arranged  on  her  brow  in  two  depending  poiats,  thereby  effectually 
concealing  all  intellectual  expression,  but  nevertheless  *'  very,  very 
bi^aonung."    At  least  so  thinks  Queen  Mab,  likewise  <^ueeu  Mab'9 
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hiather,  who  is  an  experienced  critic  ia  these  matters,  whilst  on 
the  8ubje«:t  of  "  clothes,"  (which  she  has  studied  not  exactly  b,  la 
TeufeUdrock/i),  she  considers  herself  au  iudisputable  authority, 
qualified  to  despise  and  condemn  all  and  every  taste  in  dress 
differing  from  that  displayed  in  her  own  and  Mab's  toilettes.  She 
accordingly  instantly  (theoretically)  picks  to  pieces  the  raiment  of 
Cedle. 

•*I  cannot  tell  you  how  you  are  looking,  my  dear,  for  that 
affair  you  have  on  would  spoil  anybody.  You  must  be  taken  to 
Madame  L'Art-des-arts ;  she  made  Mab's  costume — is  it  not  a 
charming  fit  ?" 

"AVhat  rubbish  did  you  wear  to  Lady  Kemp's  last  night?'* 
interposed  Mabel,  before  her  mother's  question  could  be  answered. 

"  I  wore  a  white  dress." 

•*  White  dress !  What  a  vivid  description  it  gives,"  laughed 
Mab.  **  One  would  think  it  was  a  small  innocent  of  six  years  old 
going  to  its  first  tea-party  in  a  white  dress  and  blue  shoes." 

**  Well,  my  dress  was  white  and  it  was  my  first  party,"  em- 
phasised  Cecile,  rather  annoyed. 

''  Tour  '  first '  party ;  just  imagine,  and  you  are  nearly  a  year 
older  than  I  am.  I  should  never  have  stood  rusticating  so  long. 
It  is  well  Harriet  is  *  off,'  or  I  suppose  you  would  be  shut  up  for 
another  season.  How  did  you  get  on  last  night?  Did  you  stay 
latel" 

**  We  were  not  home  till  past  one  o'clock." 

"One!"  screamed  Mab;  '*  why  1  was  only  getting  into  spirits 
then.  By.the-bye,  you  met  Fred  Macnamara  at  the  Kemp's. 
What  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 

The  keen  eyes  of  Miss  Power  fixed  themselves  searchingly  on 
Cecile,  as  the  latter  answered,  enthusiastically : 

*•  I  like  him  so  much ;  he  was  very  kind  to  me." 

**  And  danced  with  you,  of  course !  How  nice  and  cousinly ; 
but  remember  he  is  not  the  owner  of  Derrycarne  yet,  my  dear,  and 
Crofton  is  one  of  those  chronic  invalids  who  live  on  and  on,  ap- 
parently just  from  spite.  Now  don't  get  up  a  shocked  look ;  we 
shall  talk  of  something  else.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I 
was  not  home  from  the  Taaffe's  ball  till  five  this  morning,  and  am 
going  to  ride  this  afternoon  with  Captain  Macgregor.  Was  it  not 
aimable  de  mat  to  come  see  ma  petite  cousine  rustique premier iment  f " 

Miss  Power  possessed  a  smattering,  rapid,  very  ungrammatical, 
colloquial  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  with  which  she  was 
wont  to  diversify  and  embellish  (so  she  thought)  her  own  slangy 
English. 

Sbe  generally  passed  for  a  good-natured,  off-handed,  warm. 
Visarted  girl.  Sudi  she  was  in  the  eyes  of  Cecile,  and  the  little 
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country  mouse,  i^^rdin^  as  quite  an  unmerited  compliment  this 
visit  of  her  City  cousin,  felt  genuinely  flattered  and  gratified. 

**  How  good  of  you,  Mab!  Nobody  else  has  been  to  see 
us  yet;  but  Uncle  Oliver  said  this  fine  day  would  tempt  people 
out." 

*'  And  he  has  absented  himself  accordingly.  Did  he  expect  I 
would  call  ?  He  was  ri^ht,  though,  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
tribe^Miladi  Vigogne  and  the  Macnamaras.  Yet  I  hardly  think 
the  latter  will  put  in  an  appearance,  as  this  is  Athense  day,  and 
Fan  will  be  better  employed." 

•*  Yes,*'  added  Mrs.  Power ;  "  on  our  way  here  we  met  Fan  with 
a  package  of  books  under  one  arm,  a  portfolio  of  drawings  under 
the  other,  a  roll  of  music  in  her  right  hand,  and  an  ominous-looking 
manuscript  in  her  left.  She  was,  of  course,  «n  route  to  the  Athena, 
where  she  spends  most  of  her  time,  scribbling,  listening  to  lectures, 
and  studying  to  make  herself  generally  wise  and  disagreeable. 
She  will  give  you  a  perfect  do^e  of  *ologies,  Cecile  ;  I  hope  jou  are 
up  in  abstruse  literature  and  science." 

*' Cecile  knows  nothing,"  interjected  grandmamma.  ''Don't 
you  remember  her  poor  father's  boast  \  '  Thought  never  wrinkled  a 
De  Burgh  brow.' " 

A  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  followed  by  footsteps  ascending  the 
staircase,  interrupted  the  conversation,  and  presently  the  sitting- 
room  was  opened.  The  servant  announced :  ''the  Miss  Biao- 
namaras ;"  end  there  entered  two  young  ladies,  one  tall,  pale,  and 
slender,  the  other  petite,  rosy,  and  blonde. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Macnamara  1"  spoke  in  measured  accents 
the  tall  maiden.  '*  Mamma  is  poorly,  so  is  unwillingly  obliged  to 
defer  calling  on  you  in  person ;  meantime  she  has  deputed  us  the 
bearers  of  her  excuses  and  her  card.  This  young  lady  is,  I  presumei 
our  cousin,  Cecile  de  Burgh ;  how  do  you  (^o  ?" 

And  a  cold,  it  almost  seemed  a  measured  kiss,  was  imprinted  on 
Cecile*s  forehead. 
The  Powers  underwent  a  similar  greeting. 

*' I  suppose  that's  a  'blue'  kiss,  Fsn,"  laughed  Mrs.  Power. 
**  Idly,  don't  you  give  me  such  another,  or  I'll  box  your  ears." 

Lily,  who  looked  a  combination  of  roses,  dimples,  and  smiles, 
embraced  all  her  relations  with  seeming  warmth,  whilst  Miss  Mac- 
namara, in  no  wise  disconcerted,  took  a  chair  in  the  most  unbe- 
ooming  position  the  room  afforded,  under  the  -fullest  glare  of 
sunlight,  which  threw  into  unpicturesque  relief  her  rather  strongly 
marked  features  and  sallow  complexion. 

"  We  met  you  this  morning,"  continued  Mrs.  Power,  "  but  you 
were  too  absorbed  to  notice  us," 
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"Escusd  me,  I  bowed  ;  I  was  in  a  hurryi  lo  could  not  itop/' 
foturned  Frances,  imDerturbably, 

"*  Why  you  don't  n-ean  to  Fay  you  go  to  school  still,  Franoes !" 
I'foke  m  Mrs.  Macnamara,  testily. 

"I  do  not  go  to  school;  I  go  to  college,"  said  Fan,  with  lofty 
•uavity. 

"  College !  I  wonder  the  men  have  not  the  sense  to  turn  you 

"It  is  not  Trinity  College,"  explained   the  student,  mildly, 
'  but  a  seminary  designed  expressly  for  the  advanced  education  of 
]"^oinen.    The  only  members  of  the  opposite  sex  admitted  within 
'^  walls  are  the  professsors  and  teachers." 

"All  the  good-looking,  unmarried  fellows  of  T.C.D.  are  the 
Professors  and  teachers,  you  know/*  said  Mab.  ''  It  is  registered 
^  the  strictest  rules  of  the  Athena,  *  No  Benedict  need  apply.*  " 

"Excuse  me,  you  are  quite  wrong  ;  facts  contradict  you.  I  need 
^ot  use  argument,"  was  the  frigid  rejoinder. 

Cecile  glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  half  repelled  by  the 
Pompous  air  of  Frances,  yet  unable  to  return  or  appreciate  the  signs 
^d  winks  of  Mab,  who  believed  she  was  performing  a  very  meri. 
Prions  act  in  drawing  out  the  *  blue '  for  the  benefit  of  the '  country ' 
<k)usin. 

Lily's  soft,  dimpling  face  was  more  prepossessing,  but  Lily  was 
Hot  much  of  a  general  talker.  She  smiled,  murmured  small  flirta. 
tions,  and  was  gentle  and  suave— that  was  all.  She  lisped,  too, 
Very  prettily. 

"Fred  liked  you,"  she  whispered  to  Cecile,  in  her  sweet,  art- 
less way,  that  was  not  really  artless,  but  adopted  by  Lily  because 
Bhe  fancied  it  suited  her  style.  ''Gentlemen  don't  admire  Fan's 
overpowering  manner,  and  I  mean  to  be  popular  and  have  lots 
of  lovers,"  was  her  reflection,  though  no  mere  beholder  would 
imagine  such  a  naughty  little  thought  to  have  been  generated 
within  the  graceful,  ringlctted  head,  based  on  observations  made  by 
the  tender,  beseeching  eyes. 

**  I  hope  we  shall  be  friends,"  she  went  on  to  Cecy.  "  1  used 
to  know  Harriet ;  she  was  very  like  you,  was  bhe  not,  Mab?" 

**Not  she  I"  retorted  Mab,  who  was  quite  alive  to  Miss  Lily's 
small  arts  and  devices  for  pleasing  every  new  acquaintance.  '^  Cecy 
wouldn't  be  so  bad,  however,  if  she  were  dressed  properly,"  she 
added,  graciously.     '*  By-the-bye,  it  is  time  for  my  promised  ride.*' 

''With  whom  are  you  going  to  ride?"  asked  liily,  interestedly. 

"With  whom?  Ah,  that  is  the  question.  Ten  thousand 
guesses,  and  I  swear  you  won't  guess  right," 

".Mr.  Prendergast?" 

"  Ao,  indeed  j  and  I  sbaa't  reveal  the  '  who '  either.    I  prefer 
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Laving  you  dyiug  of  curiosity.  Perhaps,  however,  Fan  will  help 
you  ;  she's  great  at  divining  riddles ;  even  the  sphinx's  she'd  un- 
ravel." 

"What  is  the  mystery  to  be  solved?"  asked  Frances,  coldly, 
with  an  air  of  self-consciousness,  as  though,  indeed,  the  sphinx's 
problems  would  have  been  mere  cnild'H  play  to  her,  and  Isis  herself 
should  hardly  have  dared  to  remain  veiled  in  her  presence. 

"The  momentous  and  interesting  query  is  with  whom  I  am 
going  to  ride;  answer  it  who  can,'*  laughed  MabeL  **Come, 
mamma,  clear  out !     Adieu,  grandmamma;  adieu,  all — all." 

With  a  theatrical  modulation  of  voice,  and  a  gradation  of  bows 
and  curtseys,  she  swept  from  the  room,  followed  by  her  adoring 
parent. 

The  instant  the  door  closed  after  the  Powers,  Francis  Macna- 
mara,  whose  ethical  tastes  were  interested  in  exploring  any  fresh 
specimens  of  human  nature,  advanced  to  Cecile,  and  demanded, 
solemnly : 

"  What  style  of  literature  do  you  prefer  ?" 

Thoroughly  awed,  Cecy  stumblingly  enunciated,  **  1  don't 
know." 

"  Not  know  !  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  read — have  no  favourite 
authors?" 

"Oh,  yes;  Frank  and  I  used  to  read  on  wet  days  when  we 
could  not  get  out,  or  sometimes  away  in  the  woods  when  we  were 
tired  doing  anything  else." 

"  And  what  unhappy  authors  did  you  peruse  in  this  kill-time 
fashion?"  continued  Miss  Macnamara,  sadly. 

**  We  had  some  favourite  writers — Bulwer  Lytton,  Kingsley, 
Tennyson 

"  Pray  stop.  Such  a  medley  of  almost  antithetical  authors  cast 
into  one  heterogeneous  pot-pourri !  Your  reading,  I  see,  has  been 
utterly  miscellaneous  and  void  of  system ;  which  latter,  founded 
upon  individual  taste,  is  the  true,  the  only  road  to  knowledge.  A 
book  should  be  read,  not  for  its  own  merits  alone,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  author, — analysing  the  creative 
mind  it  reflects.  I  am  just  now  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  modern 
American  poets.  They  present  to  me  a  curious  and  unique  school 
of  *  fancy.'  I  distinguish  it  from  '  thought '  "  (Miss  Macnamara, 
being  quite  ignorant  of  what  she  meant,  confused  expression  ou  her 
part  must  be  excused),  "  inasmuch  as  it  is  merely  an  involuntary 
flight  of  the  mind,  embodying  the  beautiful.  A  wild,  sometimes 
musical,  too  often  barbarous,  utterance  of  transient,  irresistible 
emotion  ;  as,  for  instance,  joy  in  the  charms  of  surrounding  nature. 
A  nature,  moreover,  evidently  as  rough,  and  bald,  and  Titanic,  as 
tb9  lao^age  which  d^scrlb^s  it ;  and  which,  however  strong,  Udm 


the  trne  elements  of  poetry,  melodious  rhythm,  and  pure  refined 
Kntiment  Do  you  understand  the  objective  and  subjective  in 
poetry?" 

" In  poetry !"  Cecile  fait  completely  overwhelmed.  She  had, 
of  course,  a  vague,  faint  remembrance  of  Lindley  Murray  affixing 

tho«8  definitions  to  two  moods  of  verbs  ;  but,  beyond  that 

"  Ah !  its  plain  you  have  never  studied  ;  nor  even,  I  fear,  re- 
flected; and  yet—"  (Sho  placed  her  hand  across  Cecy*s  brow 
as  if  measuring  it.) — ^*' something  here  tells  me  you  have  a  soul  for 
poetry.  I  have  a  notion  to  lend  you  a  volume  of  Bret  Harte  :  he 
w  the  easiest  to  comprehend  of  his  peculiar  objective  school ;  and 
^btever  you  don't  understand  I  can  explain.  Yes,  we  might  be 
^  friends.  I  shall  make  interest  with  Mrs.  Macnamara  to  permit 
you  to  take  a  term  at  the  Athena.  Oh,  if  you  should  turn  out 
■tadioQs,  enterprising,  persevering;  and,  perhaps,  win  a  gold 
medal  r* 

"Term  at  the  AthensB— bosh  !'*  thundered  grandmamma,  firom 
^l^e fireplace.  "Do  you  think  I  brought  Cecy  De  Burgh  to  town 
fer  the  purpose  of  dabbling  in  *ologies  and  'onomies  that  she  could 
^ot  understand,  and  was  never  intended  by  nature  to  know  ?  Gold 
J^edal,  indeed ! — a  gold  ring  would  be  of  more  use  to  her.  The 
rfea  of  girls  setting  oflF  to  be  educated  when  they're  grown  up. 
Why  I  was  learned  and  accomplished  in  everything  a  woman  could 
need  to  know  before  I  was  seventeen." 

''  But  consider,  dear  madam,  the  progress  of  ideas  since  then, 
the  greater  facilities  that  exist  in  these  days  for  developing  and 
culturing  the  intellect." 

"Now,  Francis  Macnamara,  don't  tell  me  to  consider  nonsense. 
I  can  assure  you  the  girls  in  my  days  were  superior  in  every  way 
to  the  conceited,  priggish,  would-be  savante  young  ladies  to  be  met 
with  at  present." 

Miss  Macnamara  was  too  polite  to  continue  the  discussion. 
She  sighed  a  sigh  of  profound  pity  over  the  old-fashioned  prejudice 
of  the  elder  relative,  who  would  condemn  the  younger  to  such  a 
state  of  mental  darkness  in  this  era  of  modern  light,  and  determining 
she  should  at  least  illuminate  the  latter's  inteiiectual  obscurity  by  a 
few  scintillations  from  her  own  brilliant  soul,  she  and  Lily  departed, 
the  half  hour,  which  in  her  pre-arranged  calculations  for  the  day 
she  had  allotted  to  this  visit,  being  exactly  terminated. 

"Now,  you  have  seen  two  more  cousins,  Cecy,  how  do  you 
like  them  ?  Lily  is  quite  a  Macnamara,  Frances  is  a  fool ;  but 
she'll  reap  the  reward  of  her  folly— she'll  never  get  manned,''  spoke 
grandmamma,  with  angry  emphasis  and  a  darting  movement  of 
lier  knitting-needles,  as  though  sho  would  willingly  spik«  there* 
mfou  the  "  cragk  "  pupil  oi  The  Ath^nar 
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Suddenly,  however,  her  brow  clexrei,  har  Up?  almost  bent  into 
a  smile,  as  a  rustling  of  ascending  silks  once  more  sounded  on  the 
staircase,  the  sitting-room  door  once  more  openeJ,  and  the  servaiU 
announced  Lady  Vigogne. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

MlvS.   MACXAMABA   "AT   HOME." 

Lady  Vigogne  had  been  the  youngest  of  the  Macnamara  sister- 
hood. Her  husband  was  a  nobleman  of  rather  diminished  fortune, 
i\nd  giftal  with  strong  predilections  for  the  turf  and  the  gaming- 
table. Siill  he  was  a  viscount,  anl  as  such  considered  a  most 
desirable  match  for  Louisa.  JMacuamara,  who,  since  she  become 
Viscountess  hehl  herself  a  sort  of  central  sun,  round  which  the 
minor  lights  of  her  family  should  radiate  modestly.  It  was  quite 
with  an  air  of  condescension  this  handsomest,  best-married,  erc/o 
best.loved  daughter,  presented  herself  to  the  eyes  of  her  delighted 
parent,  whose  cheek  she  slightly,  very  slightly  touched,  in  token  of 
salutation. 

''Charmed  to  find  you  so  well,"  articulated  her  ladyship 
obligingly. 

•*  And  equally  charmed  to  see  you,  my  dear,  lookmg  so  lovely, 
quite  lovely,"  reiterated  grandmamma,  whose  vision  could  not,  or 
would  not,  take  note  of  the  pearl  powder,  cosmetic,  soupgon  of 
rouge,  and  other  innocent,  but  apparent  aids  to  the  perpetuity  of 
youth  and  beauty,  which  the  rather  pass^e  belle  was  in  the  habit 
of  using.  '*  How  is  Vigogne,  dear  1  and  where  is  he  ?"  inquires  the 
old  lady  aflfectionately. 

**  Vigogne, — oh,  he  is  quite  well,  of  course — off  at  some  race  or 
other  this  last  week,"  responds  Lady  Vigogne  lightly ;  then  glancing 
at  Cecile.  **  Who  is  this  ?  mamma— I  suppose  a  De  Burgh — ^you 
generally  have  one  on  your  hands  1"  and  she  extended  her  small 
gloved  fingers  and  touched  Cecile's,  as  if  they  hsul  been  utter 
strangers,  with  ho  tie  of  blood  existing  between  them.  **  I  think  I 
saw  you  at  the  *  Drawing-room,' "  she  continued  vaguely;  "I 
suppose  mamma  intends  bringing  you  out  a  good  deal." 

"  She  has  only  been  at  one  party  yet,"  says  grandmamma,  **  one 
of  those  new-fangled,  nondescript  affairs  they  call '  At  Homes,'  at 
the  Kemp's." 

*'  Oh,  yes  mamma,  quite  the  thing  now,  so  deliciously  uncere- 
monious !  We  all  have  *  At-Home '  days  ;  mine  is  Tuesday — every 
Tuesday,  from  four  to  seven." 

"  And  what  in  the  world  do  you,  my  dear,  do  on  your  Tuesdays  t 
^living  as  I  do,  completely  out  of  bamanity's  reach  eleyeQmoQtbs 
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Jwr  a&mim,  1  must  be  excused  for  ignorance  of  these  little  entrees-^ 
would  you  call  them  t  in  the  *  carte '  of  society,"  asks  Mrs,  Macna- 
xnara,  waxing  sarcastic,  in  spite  of  the  favourite's  presence.  Lady 
Vigogne  smiled  languidly. 

''  I  never  could  define  anything.  They  are  pleasant,  and  suit  me  ; 
one  sees  one's  friends  and  hears  good  music." 

Just  then,  the  servant  brought  in  a  salver  with  letters.  A 
square  envelope  lay  on  top,  Mrs.  Macnamara  tore  it  open,  unfolding 
two  cards,  which,  glancing  at,  she  tossed  impatiently  aside.  '*  Clara 
wants  to  see  her  friends,  and  hear  some  good  music,  I  suppose.  Cecy 
pick  up  those  bits  of  pasteboard." 

Cecy  did  as  she  was  desired  and  read  : 

''Mrs.  Macnamara. 
'At  Home.*    Wednesday,  lOtli  February,  4  to  7  o'clock. 
Rutland  Square." 

Lady  Vigoyne  laughed  slyly.  **  You  see  Clara  conforms  to  modern 
usage  also,  only  she  does  not  do  these  things  regularly  ;  so  I  suppose 
she  will  get  up  some  special  excitement  on  Wednesday^  I  daresay 
some  of  poor  Fan's  'blueisms'  will  be  on  exhibition.  She  is  the 
ruling  spirit,  you  know ;  and  these  cards  would  be  much  more 
appropriately  endorsed  *  Miss  Macnamara,  *  At  Home."  Cecile  will 
go,  of  course;  it  is  not  a  thing  requiring  a  chaperone,** — (she 
explained  good-naturedly,  dreading  lest  a  grown-up  niece  should  be 
forthwith  inflicted  on  her  protection).  "  One  can  almost  go  to  a 
matinee  of  that  sort  alone ;  or,  at  all  events,  there  is  uncle  Oliver." 

"Oliver  got  quite  enough  of  them  at  Lady  Kemp's,"  inter- 
rupted grandmamma  ;  *'  but  Cecile,  as  a  cousin,  can  go  easily ;  and 
being  shy  can  get  behind  somebody's  chair,  so  that  nobody  will 
notice  hen" 

"  Shy,  are  you  ?"  queried  Lady  Vigogne.  "  Quite  the  effect  of 
the  country,  By  the  way,  how  is  your  sister  and — all  of  you  ?"  she 
added  with  a  beautiful  oblivion  of  recent  events  in  the  De  Burgh 
family. 

"  Harriet  is  in  Africa,  and  Frank  in  Au  stralia.  I  have  not  heard 
from  either  of  them  yet,"  sighed  Cecy. 

"  Oh  !  I  had  really  forgotten.  There  is  a  piece  of  news,  however,  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  mamma — May  Vigogne  is  going  to  make 
such  a  rich  match ;  but  the  man  is  dreadful  I  Australia  puts  me  in 
mind  of  him ;  for  he  found  all  his  money  out  there,  and  he  is  about 
buying  a  place  in  Ireland,  and  settling  down." 

*'  What's  his  name  ?"  catechetically  returned  Mrs.  Macnamara. 

"  Haroourt ;  not  a  bad-sounding  name.  Yet  he  is  confessedly 
Itobodyi  and  mauvais  ton  to  a  degree." 

**  W©U,  it  is  better  than  being  mcuvaU  svjct^  my  dear," 
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"  Yes  and  May  thinks  he  will  be  very  manageable,  be  fegardi 
her  in  such  a  worshipping  kind  of  manner,  perfectly  bewildered 
to  find  himself  engaged  himself  to  an  Honourable,  and  a  beauty  ; 
and  then  May  has  been  such  a  shocking  number  of  seasons  out — it 
was  getting  horribly  hopeless,  Di.  and  Blanche  on  hands  too." 

**  A  very  proper  alliance,  my  dear — money  and  rank.  When  is 
it  to  be  ratified!" 

**  *  Katified  ?'  Married,  do  you  mean?  The  wedding  will  take 
place  early  in  March — St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  of  course  ; 
and,  really,  I  was  almost  forgetting  something  I  heard  apropos. 
You  know  The  Abbey,  that  property  next  to  Derrycarne  1  Well, 
this  creature,  Harcourt,  is,  I  believe,  looking  after  it ;  so  you  will 
probably  be  neighbours,  and  you  must  call." 

Only  for  the  privileged  lips  that  made  the  latter  requirement, 
Mrs.  Macnamara  would  have  thundered  an  indignant  negative. 
She  now  replied  suavely — 

*' Very  well,  my  dear." 

"It  will  involve  a  little  matrimonial  speculation  for  Cecilfe,  too, 
if  you  are  so  minded,"  laughed  Lady  Vigogne,  "Harcourt  has  a 
brother,  even  more  uncivilised  than  himself,  but  quite  as  rich.  I  must 
run  off  now,  as  I  am  doing  an  immense  round  of  visits  to-day — good- 
bye !  Remember,  I  am  always  at  home  on  Tuesdays,  and  shall 
be  so  glad  if  you  feel  disposed  to  look  in  on  me." 

**  Cecile,  those  ridiculous  cards  require  no  answer,"  said  Mrs. 
Macnamara,  as  the  Vigogne  silks  rustled  down  stairs.  "  You  know 
your  cousins,  and  can  go  early — I  shall  send  you  in  a  cab." 

Said  cab  was  not,  however,  needed.  On  the  appointed  day 
Fred  Macnamara,  who  had,  meantime  grown  rather  intimate  with 
his  relations  in  Mount  Street,  arrived  and  escorted  Cecy  to  the 
family  residence  in  Rutland  Square.  It  was  her  first  visit — 'Hhere. 
fore,  as  an  initiatory  step — the  time  being  yet  ten  minutes  prior  to 
the  hour  we  are  advertised  'at  home,'  I  must  introduce  you  to 
our  eldest  brother,  poor  Crofton." 

Whereupon  Fred  led  the  way  through  a  corridor,  then  up  a 
(diort  staircase,  and  finally  knocked  at  a  baized  and  curtained  door, 
which,  when  opened,  revealed  a  good-sized,  comfortably.furnished 
■itting-room,  conspicuous  in  every  variety  of  lounger  and  easy 
chair. 

Physically  buried  in  the  depths  of  one  of  these  luxurious  aida 
to  indolence  and  delicacy,  mentally  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  the 
morning  paper,  reclined,  the  representative,  par  excellence^  of  his 
ancient  house — Crofton — commonly  called  The  Macnamara. 

Though  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  looked  a  stoopedi 
worn  old  man,  a  complication  of  diseases  having  beset  him  fduoa 
iatocjri  rendering  him  a  regular  invalid, --consiimptioQ  tbr^tw^ 
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his  liiDgs,  rheumatic  pains  tortured  his  bones,  heart  disease  forbade 
his  encountering  the  pleasures  of  general  society,  as  interpreted  by 
great  crowds,  heated-rooms,  dancing,  or  the  like.  He  was,  there- 
fore, never  "  at  home,"  save  to  his  doctors,  and  one  or  two  favoured 
individuals  admitted  by  special  indulgence  to  his  sanctum.  He 
entertained  such  privileged  guests  with  pathological  discussions  on 
diseases  in  general,  and  his  own  in  particular,  and  displayed  great 
fluency  in  his  colloquial  treatment  of  these  matters. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said  languidly,  addressing  Cecile,  yet 
looking  at  her  intently ;  for  he  had  great  curiosity  to  see  any  new 
acquaintance  or  relation  he  heard  his  family  talk  about.  "  Excuse 
me  not  rising  to  receive  you.  I  Lope  you  are  quite  strong  and  well, 
.Aliss  De  Burgh  V 

"Yes,  quite  thank  you,"  answered  Cecy,  rather  surprised  at 
the  solemnly  interested  tone. 

*'  How  old  are  you,  may  I  inquire  ?" 
*  I  shall  be  nineteen  next  month." 

**  Ah!  you  are  hardly  ten  years  my  junior.  Regard  the  con- 
trast between  us.  You  are,  apparently  (you  may  have  undeveloped 
germs  of  disease)  strong  and  healthy  ;  I  am  a  perfect  wreck.  This 
is  the  first  winter  for  six  years  I  have  spent  in  Ireland.  You  are 
doubtless  S'Urprised  at  my  temerity,  but  it  is  carrying  out  an  ex. 
periment  of  my  own.  How  do  you  find  the  temperature  of  this 
room — very  warm  ?" 
Cecy  assented. 

Fred,  who  looked  the  reverse  of  sympathetic  or  patient,  or  any- 
thing brotherly,  muttered  :  **  Infernal  I" 

**  It  is  exactly  Algerian  heat ;  look  at  the  thermometer.  By 
means  of  this  little  instrument  I  can  regulate  the  temperature, 
and  create  around  me  an  artificially  southern  atmosphere.  My 
bed-room,  dressing-room,  and  this  wee  snuggery  are  all  en  suite 
here,  and  are  all  heated  to  the  same  precise  degree.  Now,  who  is 
thisi"  as  another  summons  for  admission  sounded  at  the  door; 


**Come  in.' 


And  there  entered  a  small,  gentle,  sad-eyed  lady,  of  middle  age 
and  depressed  aspect. 

••  My  mother,"  spoke  Crofton,  loftily  designating  the  new-comer, 
and  addressing  Cecile,  who  was  received  by  this  merely  legal  con« 
nection  with  iskT  more  afifection  than  any  of  her  blood  relations  had 
testified. 

"  People  are  coming,"  apologised  the  small  lady,  rather  hesita* 
tingly,  in  a  kind  of  crushed  manner  that  suggested  a  general ''  sitting 
upon'*  by  her  family  ;  **  so  as  Frances  and  Lily  seemed  too  much 
occupied,  and  Curwen  bad  enough  to  do  announcing,  I  thought  \ 
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would  ventuife  myself  to  look  after  you,  as  Fred  said  something 
about  bringing  you  here." 

"  Lily  should  have  come  down,  and  let  you  perform  your  duty  as 
hostess,**  interposed  The  Macnamara,  with  dignity. 

** Fan  is  doing  that;  but  I  know  she  is  anxious  to  begin  her 
aper." 

*'0h,  I  forgot;  this  is  Fan's  benefit,"  cried  Fred,  jumping  up 
and  escorting  the  ladies  out  of  '  Algeria '  into  the  scarcely  l^sa 
bearable  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  drawing-room. 

Horribly  like  Lady  Kemp's  **  At  Home  **  the  assembly  looked, 
except  that  men  numbered  fewer,  and  instead  of  the  more  graceful 
evening  coiffures^  bonnets — bonnets  met  the  eye  everywhere. 

Through  the  dense  feminine  ma&s  Cecile  felt  herself  slowly 
piloted,  and  finally  anchored  on  five  inches  square  standing  ground 
within  hearing  of  the  measured  tones  of  Fan's  voice,  just  now  em- 
ployed in  enlightening  the  public  with  her  favourite  ideas  on  her 
favourite  topic  :  **  Advanced  Female  Education." 

There  was  a  round  of  applause  as  the  fair,  but  rather  austere- 
looking  essayist  finished  her  paper ;  but  whether  the  approbation 
rose  from  pleasure  felt  at  what  she  had  said,  or  that  afier  absorbing 
half-an-hour  she  had  at  last  paused,  it  would  be  unkind  to  sur- 
mise ;  neither  would  it  be  courteous  to  venture  a  guess  as  to  how 
many  of  the  apparent  audience  could  stand  an  *  exam  '  in  the 
treatise  they  had  seemingly  listened  to  with  polite  attenti  »u.  One 
person,  at  any  rate,  was  satisfieJ,  and  that  was  the  indiviJuid  prin- 
cipally concerned — Miss  Macnamara  herself. 

A  calm  content  reiijned  in  her  soul  ren<lerin;j  her  insennble  to 
the  irrelevant  chat  that  quickly  pprung  up,  and  the  unseemly  joy 
that  universally  hailed  the  advent  of  tea,  ices,  and  claret-cup.  6ho 
moved  through  the  crowd  eliciting  laudatory  remarks,  for  every  one 
of  her  '  150  friends '  knew  her  weakness,  xmd  administered,  as  in 
duty  bound,  the  necessary  encomiums. 

To  Cecile's  inexperienced  mind  the  performance  had  be^n,  of 
course,  wonderful — nothing  less — as  was  evidenced  in  her  flushol 
cheeks  and  bright,  surprised  eyes. 

Frances,  en  passant,  caught  this  expression,  and  it  pleased  her 
vanity  to  the  extent  of  cordially  pressing  the  '  shy  cousin^s '  hand, 
and  vouchsafing  the  words :  **  I  think  we  shall  agree ;"  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that,  previously  calculating  by  her  watch,  Fan  had 
apportioned  to  each  of  the  company  (not  including  Cecile)  just  one 
minute  and  a  quarter  of  her  valuable  conversation,  the  aympathetio 
parenthesis  was  an  immense  condescension. 

The  second  distraction  of  the  afternoon  revealed  itself  in  music 
1^0  ordinarjr  amateur,  but  a  paid  profmonal|  awok^  the  piaao 
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diorafi,  find  vocalised  like  a — seraph,  which,  as  nobody  has  ever 
heard,  is  an  unchallengable  comparison. 

Amongst  the  throng  near  the  piano  was  visible  the  pretty 
enamelled  &ce  of  Lady  Vigogne. 

She  nodded  dimly  and  distantly  towards  Cecile,  whose  hand 
Fred  still  retained  within  his  arm,  till  the  song  ended  with  a  terrific 
shake ;  and  after  another  brilliant  operatic  gem,  and  a  popular 
ballad,  the  '  150  '  shook  hands  and  departed. 

"For  all  we  have  received  I  hope  we're  truly  thankful/*  pro- 
nonnoed  Fred,  as  the  last  friend  vanished.  **  I  made  a  small  dozo 
out  of  the  affair,  at  any  rate;  and  Lily  covertly  coquetted  with  her 
next  neighbour  during  the  entire  reading.     Now,  confess,  Lil." 

But  Lily  was  too  pre-occupied  to  confess,  her  attention  and  e\cs 
being  rivetted  on  a  large  invitation-card  which  she  was  pcrusiug 
over  her  mother's  shoulder. 

"Such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  !"  she  exclaimed  presently,  w!il.\ 
unwonted  excitement.  "  Look,  Fan— Fred  !  this  is  a  card  for  the 
Adare's  ball  on  the  twenty-filth,  just  four  nights  after  the  Drawing- 
room  ;  so  I  can  go.  It  is  the  luckiest  thing,  for  it  will  be  quite  one 
of  the  best  dances  of  the  season." 

"Splendid!"  echoed,  Fred,  fervently.  "I  wonder,  are  you 
asked,  Cecy.  You  might  come  with  us,  if  your  *  Barkis  ' — id  ezt^ 
Uncle  Oliver — be  not  *  willin' '  to  chaperon." 

"Of  course  he  must  be  *  willin'  "  pouted  Lily,  before  Mis. 
Macnamara  could  venture  a  word.  "  Three  girls  for  mamma  to 
chaperone  would  be  rather  too  many — wouldn't  it,  Fan?" 

•*  Lily,  you  are  very  absurd  !"  cried  Fred.  **  What  will  you  do 
when  Clara  is  out?" 

"Oh,  I'll  be  married  before  that  time." 

"Upon  my  word,  you  speak  as  confidently  as  Queen  Mab 
herself.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  why  her  fairy  majesty  did  not 
honour  our  interesting  *At  home*  with  her  regal  presence  and 
OO'intenance." 

"  She  is  80  vexed  at  being  omitted  in  the  list  of  invitees  to  the 
great  Harcourt  and  Vigogne  wedding,  that  she  has  quite  abjured 
society,"  explained  Lily,  with  a  pretty,  gleeful  lisp. 

**  No,  has  she  ?  I  must  look  after  the  poor  recluse.  I  can  pay 
her  a  condolence  visit  just  now  on  my  way  back  with  Cecy,  whose 
face  has  such  a '  take-me-home  '  expression  the  last  half  hour,  I 
can  resist  no  longer.     Come,  little  coz." 

So  they  went,  and  in  spite  of  Cecy's  inward  shudderings,  and 
open  entreaties,  apropos  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  graud* 
mamma's  inevitable  indignation  thereat,  Fred  made  the  cabman 
itop  at  the  big  housQ  in  Leeson  Street,  known  as  the  residence  of 
Hx,  Foweri  ().C, 


The  ill-treated  Mab  was  found  sitting  in  the  back  drawing-tooni, 
playing  with  one  of  those  charming  toy  terriers,  composed  entirely 
of  nerves  and  irratibility.  She  rose  languidly  as  Cecy  appeared  in 
the  doorway,  but  cheered  up  at  sight  of  Fred.  She  would  not, 
however,  allow  herself  to  be  ** satisfactorily  probed" — as  Fred 
termed  it^on  the  cause  of  her  absence  from  the  **  at  home." 

**  Morning  things  are  always  bores  to  me,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
careless  shrug ;  **  this  will  be  an  affair  more  in  my  Hue  " — and  she 
exhibited,  rather  triumphantly,  a  similar  card  to  that  which  had 
delighted  Lily,  for  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Adare's  ball. 

Fred  gave  an  irrepressible  start  of  surprise.  **  How  did  you 
maroge  that,  Mab  ?  But  it  is  all  right :  and  now  Cecy  (provided 
you're  nsketl)  you  can  be  at  no  loss  fur  a  chaperone  ;  your  Aunt 
Power  will  be  delighted." 

**  Delighted  !'*  interrupted  Mab,  **not  so  sure.  I  object 
awfully  to  a  string  of  girls  clustering  round  one  woman.  I  love  you 
Cecy,  r.nd  all  that ;  but  I  utterly  refuse  to  go  in  harness  with  any- 
0  What  a  useless  old  bother  grand  aaamma  has  grown  ;  but 
your  are  not  decided  enough.  You  don't  teaze,  implore,  insist, 
suflficiently." 

*'  Well  girls  are  the  most  selfish,  silly,  absurd  things  in  crea- 
tion,"  pronounced  Fred,  with  much  emphasis. 

**  Only  that  frowning  and  fuming  are  not  becoming,  I  should 
be  not  only  silly,  but  likewise  angry.  Master  Fred,"  retorted 
Mabel,  as  she  arranged,  at  the  mantelpiece  mirror,  a  rebellious  lock 
of  hair  that  would  not  keep  the  proper  curve  on  her  brow.  *'  You 
never  told  me  if  I  were  in  good  looks  to-day,*'  she  went  on  interro- 
gatively. 

"I  never  admire  you  much  in  morning  toilette.  I  would 
suggest,  moreover,  you  are  too  prodigal  of  cosmetic.  Those  eye- 
brows  are  perfectly  stunning.  If  you  rouged,  you  would  be  abso- 
lutely rouge  et  noir.     It  would  be  splendidly  effective." 

*'  You  are  bent  on  being  provoking  and  unflattering ;  so  I  shall 
listen  to  no  more  pert  remarks.  Master  Fred.  Ah  I  here  oomes 
Papa  back  from  the  Courts.  He  must  tell  me  the  news  before  he 
dresses  for  dinner.     He  always  hears  everything." 

As  she  spoke,  Mr.  Power  entered.  He  was  a  bland,  easy-going, 
good-natured-looking  individual,  though  invariably  found  remarkably 
keen  and  wide-awake  in  his  profession.  A  smile  is,  however,  an 
agreeable  prospect,  and  his  face  seldom  lacked  one.  tie  apparently 
BQiiled  off  everything — his  client's  remonstrances  over  big  foes— his 
opponents  ill-will — even  his  wife's  chronic  and  ofc-expressed  con- 
viction that  she  had  irretrievably  tarnished  her  Macnamara  great* 
ncss  by  marrying  a  man  who  had  to  '*  work"  to  live, 

*|  TbQ  latest  news,  papa  ('* 


'*^u8t  met  Ae  Vigognes.  They're  oflf  to-morrow  to  [ondon,  to 
MQain  till  after  the  weddiDg." 

Mabel  frowned.  But  catchiDg  Fred's  amused  look,  she  smoothed 
instantly  the  angry  wrinkles,  and  asked^  nonchalantly,  '*  Anything 
else  papa  r 

•*  Harcourt  has  purchased  an  Irish  property.  In  your  county, 
Fred,"  said  the  incorrigible  father,  ''  Do  you  know  a  place  called 
the  Abbey!" 

''I  am  rather  vague  as  to  the  topography  of  my  county,"  re- 
sponded  Fred,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  mischievously  on  Mabel. 
•'But  I  believe  there  exists,  somewhere  within  twenty  miles  of 
Derrycame,  a  dilapidated  manor-house  bearing  the  ecclesiastical 
appellation  you  mention." 

''Just  so.  The  Australian  farmer  is  turning  abbot.  Funny 
idea,  is  it  not?  Ah!"  (noticing  Cecilo's  presence  for  the  first 
tune),  ''who " 

"CecyDe  Burgh." 

'*  Ah  1— exactly  1 — was  just  going  to  say  it  must  be,  from  the 
likeness  to  her  brother.  Hope  he  is  quite  well.  Miss  Cecy,  anl 
will  return  home  some  day  as  rich  as  Ilarcourt.  You  reminded 
me  of  him  directly,  though  I  only  saw  him  once  ;  but  it  is  a  special 
faculty  of  mine  never  to  forget  a  face."  And  Mr.  Power  smiled 
again. 
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Morning . — Night. 
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MORNING. 


Hail,  blessed  morn,  thou  artist  of  the  sky, 

The  sombre  cheer  of  twilight  brightens  fast ; 
From  cloud  to  cloud  th}^  rosy  kisses  fly, 

And  night's  dark  host  in  grim  confusion  cas^ 
And  see  thy  touch  from  cloudland  now  hath  ]>£ 

And  Pnow-clad  peat  hath  caught  the  newJ^r 
And  beetling  crag  and  pinewood,  till  at  \hiX 

Tl)e  flood  of  joyous  light  doth  overflow, 
And  wake  the  valleys  into  smiles  below. 

With  one  last  shiver  through  the  rustlinfr  c 
The  night  wind  flees,  and  warmer  breezes  b!o\ 

The  scent  of  waking  flowers  to  greet  the  daw 
Sweet  harbinger  of  day,  bid  night  depart, 
And  shed  new  light  and  warmth  on  every  heart. 


NIGHT. 

Oh,  murky  night,  thy  chariot  wheels  roll* on 

Along  the  fading  pathway  of  the  day ; 
The  hours  of  light  and  joy  will  soon  be  gone, 

And  one  more  landmark  lost  to  us  for  aye. 
Thy  gathering  squadrons,  in  compact  array, 

Unfold  their  cloudy  banners  round  thy  car, 
And  o'er  the  darkened  sky  assert  their  swav  ; 

Fell  conqueror  of  light,  thou  dost  but  mar 
The  joy  thou  sharest  not,  the  brightest  star 

Sheds  no  diffusing  ray  upon  thy  gloom ; 
The  flckle  moon  upon  her  throne  afar 

Is  cheerless,  cold,  and  silent  as  the  tomb.  ^  >* 

On,  kindly  sleep,  sole  blessing  of  the  night, 
Descend,  and  speed  the  hours  till  sweet  daylight* 

W.  J.  Stewa 
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TURKEY: 

ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES, 
BY    THE    EDITOa. 

PART  VII. 

M  A  M  BI  A  L  I  A.— (Ccmrint/tfrf.) 

A  WELL-KNOWN  passacre  in  Xenophon*s  Anabasis  records  the 
existence  of  wild  af»ses  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  time  of  Cjrus  the 
younger;  and  during  the  exploration  of  the  Euphrates,  although 
Buch  were  not  seen,  yet  evidence  was  obtained  of  their  existence  in 
the  same  countries  in  the  present  day.  What  few  remain  of  these 
interesting  quadrupeds  Jippear  to  prefer  the  rocky  portions  of  Central 
Mesopotamia.  Mr.  Layard  obtained  a  wild  ass  colt,  besides  seven 
young  ones,  from  these  regions,  which  he  reared  at  Mosul,  in  the 
bope8  of  bringing  one  home  alive,  but  they  died  while  young.  Dr. 
Gray  considers  the  animal,  from  an  examination  of  the  skins,  to  be 
the  same  as  the  ass  without  stripes,  which  has  been  named  Equus 
Hemicnus,  and  yet  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  animal  described 
by  Pallas  under  the  same  name,  and  found  in  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Asia. 

After  the  camel,  the  ass,  (jihash)  may  be  reckoned  the  next  in 
importance  among  the  Syrian  beasts  of  burthen.  Large  caravans 
are  daily  employed  in  bringing  provis>ions  from  the  villages ;  they 
serve  also  for  the  plough,  and  within  towns ;  as  they  assist  in  various 
kinds  of  labour,  they  are  seen  in  every  street.  The  common  breed  is 
larger  than  that  usually  seen  in  Britain,  and  another  still  larger  is 
reserved  for  the  saddle.  The  Damascus  ass,  with  its  long  body  and 
ears  and  smooth  skin,  is  as  great  a  favourite  as  the  Egyptian  ass, 
and  is  a  necessity  in  hot  countries,  where  pleasanter  means  of 
transport  and  good  roads  are  equal  rarities. 

There  are  various  breeds  of  that  equally  useful  animal — and  still 
more  so  for  long  journeys  and  in  mountain  countries, — the  mule 
(burhl).  The  trade  and  commerce  carried  on  between  the  mari- 
time towns  and  the  neighbouring  mountains  and  inland  towns  is, 
indeed,  mainly  carried  on  by  mule  caravans,  and  the  mukari  or 
muleteers,  by  whom  they  are  conducted,  are  reckoned  fellows  of 
courage  and  fidelity. 

It  appears  from  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Assyria  that  mules 
were  used  in  war  by  the  Susians,  ridden  and  caparisoned  like 
horses,  and  harnessed  to  chariots  a&d  carta  likQ  tbe  ''wa^goua" 
ipokea  ol  by  the  prophet  Esokidlt 
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Besides  the  ordinary  word  '*  chamor,*'  the  Hebrews  likewise  used 
"athon,"  "aton"  or  "atun,"  "oirim  para,"  "orad,"  and  ''oredia,'* 
to  distinguish  races  or  indicate  sexes  of  asses.  "Chamor**  is  supposed 
to  designate  the  common  working  ass  of  Western  Asia,  frequently 
represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  with  panniers  on  the  back, 
usually  of  a  reddish  colour.  It  appears  to  be  a  domesticated  race  of 
wild  ass  of  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Southern  Persia,  where  it  is 
denominated  **ghur.*'  In  Scripture  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
'*orud'*  (Job  xxxix.  5);  and  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  **oredia;'' 
both  terms  being  most  likely  derived  fiom  the  braying  of  the  animal. 

In  its  natural  state  the  ass  never  seeks  woods,  but  frequents 
upland  pastures  and  mountainous  and  rocky  retreats,  and  it  is  in 
the  habit  of  standing  on  the  brink  of  precipices  (a  practice  not 
entirely  obliterated  in  our  domestic  races),  whence  with  protruded 
ears,  it  surveys  the  scene  below,  often  braying  in  extreme  excite- 
ment. This  habit  is  graphically  depicted  by  Jeremiah  when 
speaking  of  the  "para"  (xvii.  6),  and  the  "orud**  (xlviii.  t)),  "for  he 
shall  be  like  the  ass  in  the  desert,  and  sball  not  see  when  good 
Cometh ;  but  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilderness,  in 
a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited."  This  is  perfectly  descriptive  of 
that  part  of  Sinjar,  where  they  most  abound  in  the  present  day. 
Unfortunately  the  Vulgate  has  **  heath  "  (oror)  where  we  should  read 
para  and  orud,  "  wild  ass."  There  is  no  heath  in  the  country.  So 
also  the  second  allusion,  ''  Flee,  save  your  lives,  and  be  like 
the  heath  in  the  wilderness,"  has  only  its  appropriate  sense 
restored  to  it  when  we  read  "  wild  ass  "  for  "  heath." 

A  white  breed  of  asses  is  reared,  as  in  olden  times,  at  Bussora  or 
Basra,  and  at  Baghdad ;  and  a  curious  custom,  known  to  antiquity 
by  the  name  of  "  tzachor,*  *  still  prevails  of  dyeing  them  fancifully  with 
henna  and  other  colouring  matters.  What  is  more  absurd  is  that 
asses  so  painted  are  more  particularly  afifected  by  the  chief  priests, 
and  Ihe  men  of  the  law,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  from  the 
earliest  times. 

In  remote  times,  **Tartak"  or  **Tarhak"  was  the  ass-god 
of  the  Avim,  and  "Yank"  was  the  Arabian  name  of  another 
equine  divinity,  or  a  different  name  for  **Tartak."  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  idea  of  the  ass  or  the  horse  divinity  may  be 
preserved  to  the  present  day  in  the  image  of  the  borak,  or  mystical 
camel,  which,  according  to  the  Koran,  bore  Muhammad,  and  is  now 
carried  in  procession  at  the  Nurus.  It  is  shaped  like  a  horse,  having 
a  white  body  with  red  legs,  a  peacock's  tail,  ^nd  a  woman's  head. 

Breeding  mules  (**pered")is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Western  Asia  in  the  time  of  the  first  King  of  Israel.  In  the  time  of 
David,  to  be  allowed  to  ride  on  t)ie  king's  own  mule  was  an  under- 
»k>od  ooj^Miou  of  great,  if  oot  ipvereigo  Authority,  m^  sover^l 
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yeui  before  the  mention  of  this  event  all  the  kinpr's  sons  already 
lodeupon  mules.  So  also  one  of  the  Khalifs  of  Dacluhid  was  sur- 
luuned  "  the  ass  "  in  a  complimentary  sense,  as  being  patient  and 
enduring.  It  does  not  appenr  that  the  Hebrew  people — at  all 
events,  at  an  early  periotl — bred  mules  ;  they  appear  \n  have  first 
received  them  from  Armeuia,  tiie  lar:;c  Persian  race  being  con- 
sidered to  be  the  oflfspring  of  the  onager  and  mare,  but  the  mo^t 
heautiful  were,  no  doubt,  brought  from  Bui^sora. 

Systematists  distinguish  only  two  species  of  camel,  ("  gamal  ** 

^O  Hebrew  and  Sjr'ac,  **  jemel  '*  in  Arabic)  :   the  Bactrian  camel 

^amelus  Uactrianus)  and   the  Ariibiivn  camel  {CatiiehiH  Arabicus, 

' f  dromodarius).      The  Bactrian   camel   has    two    hunches,    but 

^8  the  breeclers   sometimes    cut   down    the   foremost  hunch  soon 

*^fter   birth  in  order  to  obtain   more  space  for   the  pack-saddle, 

^*iuch   confusion    has   arisen  in   the  description    of  the   diflferent 

'^^rieties.     A   Bactrian   camel  appears  in  the  processions  of  the 

^xicient  Persian  satrapies  among  the  bas-reliefs  of  Chehel  Minar, 

'Where  the  Arabian  species  is  not  seen.     The  Arabian  camel  with 

^Xie  bump  is  supposed  to  be  of  Western  Asiatic  or  African  origin, 

although  no  kind  of  camel  is  figured  on  any  monument  of  Egypt. 

^^e  find  them,  however,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xii.  among  the  cattle 

Siven  by  Pharaoh  to  Abraham. 

Two  very  distinct  races  exist  of  the  Arabian  camel ;  those  of 
stronger  frame,  but  slow  pace,  used  to  carry  burdens  varying  from 
SOO  to  700  weight,  and  travelling  little  more  than  twenty-four 
>:^iles  per  day  ;  and  those  of  lighter  form,  bred  for  the  saddle  with 
single  riders,  whereof  the  fleetest  serve  to  convey  intelligence  and 
travel  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  miles  in  tweuty-four  hours. 
^These  are  the  dromedaries,  strictly  speaking;  but  they  are  locally 
<3esignated  by  various  appellations,  as  "  delul,'*  the  best  coming 
from  Oman,  or  from  the  Bisharins,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  also  "hadjins," 
••ashaari,"  **  maherri,"  "  reches,'' "  badis  al  Herat,''  "rawahel/' 
^nd  "racambel,"  in  India,  all  names  more  or  less  implying  swift- 


Caravans  of  loaded  camels  have  frequently  scouts  and  flankers 
%iounted  on  these  light  animals ;  aud  iu  earlier  aj;es,  Cyrus  and 
others  employed  them  in  the  line  of  battle,  each  carrying  two 
Jxrchers.  The  Romans  of  the  third  aud  fourth  centuries  of  our  era, 
as  appears  from  the  *'  Notitia),"  maintained  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
several  alae,  or  squadrons,  niounitd  on  dromedaries,  probably  the 
warsof  Belisarius  with  the  Nonhern  Africans  had  shown  their  im- 
portance in  protecting  the  provinces  wliich  bordered  ihe  desert. 
Such  was  the  alee  dromeddrlnm  at  Ammata,  in  the  tribe  of  t7ud:ib, 
and  three  others  in  the  Thebais.  The  Macedonians  bred  and 
traiMd  both  hoTW  aud  Qan^eU  at  Apam»a  ou  tbo  Orooivsi  Sona^ 
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partd  formed  a  Bimilar  corps,  and  in  China  and  in  India  the 
native  princes  and  the  old  East  India  Company  bad  them  al>o. 

Russell,  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  by  long  residence  in 
Aleppo,  describes  four  varieties  of  camel  as  being  met  with  in  that 
city :  the  Turkman,  the  Arab,  the  dromedary,  and  the  Bacttian 
camel  with  two  hunches.  The  Turkman  camel  is  as  distinct  from 
an  Arab  camel  as  a  Turkman  horse  is  from  an  Arabian  horse.  It  • 
is  larger,  stouter,  more  hairy,  and  of  a  darker  colour.  Its  common 
load  is  about  four  hundred  pounds  on  each  side,  and  we  have  met 
caravans  of  those  camels  amidst  the  snows  of  Taurus.  The  Arabian 
camel  is  considerably  smaller  in  size,  of  a  more  slender  make,  less 
hairy,  and  of  a  lighter  dun  colour  ;  it  seldom  carries  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  each  side,  but  can  best  bear  privations 
both  of  food  and  water.  The  cross  between  the  Turkman  and  the 
Arab  is  much  esteemed  as  partakiug  of  the  good  qualities  of  both, 
and  as  being  very  docile. 

The  camel — the  ship  of  the  desert,  as  it  has  been  figuratively 
called — is  not  only  useful  as  a  beast  of  burthen  ;  its  milk  is  used, 
and  its  flesh  is  eaten.  A  kind  of  felt,  called  labeth^  is  manufactured 
from  its  hair ;  the  coarser  kinds  are  used  for  the  coverings  of  tents. 
The  Turkmans,  Arabs,  and  Kurds  know  no  other  tent,  and  it  is 
impermeable  to  raiu.  The  finer  kinds,  sometimes  mixed  with  wool, 
are  iised  for  the  abbas  and  common  cloaks  of  the  country,  and  for 
other  purposes.  It  would  be  difficult  for  our  manufacturers  to 
rival  these  cloaks  in  durability  and  resistance  to  rain.  A  peasant 
wears  the  same  heavy  cloak  for  years  and  years.  Camel  dung  is 
also  the  chief  fuel  of  Arabs  and  Turkmans.  Not  so,  with  the 
Kurds,  who  are  rarely  met  with  away  from  wood*. 

The  camel  is  seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  represented 
kneeling  and  receiving  its  load,  and  it  is  designed  with  considerable 
truth  and  spirit.  The  legs  bent  under,  the  tail  raised,  the  foot  of 
the  man  on  the  neck  of  the  animal  to  keep  it  from  rising,  whiUt  a 
Fecond  adjusts  the  burden  from  behind,  form  a  group  seen  every 
day  in  the  desert  and  in  an  Eastern  town.  The  camel  saddle, 
too,  nearly  resembles  that  still  used  by  the  Arabs. 

Among  the  deer  tribe,  represented  generically  by  the  Biblical 
t'.rm  **ail,*'  which,  with  the  '*ajal*'  and  '^ajalah,"  are  the  hart 
and  hind  of  our  version  and  of  the  older  commentaries,  we  find,  in 
the  first  place,  the  cervus  Barbarits^  or  Barbary  stag,  which  has  been 
seen  in  the  desert  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  species  is  in  size 
between  our  red  and  fallow  deer ;  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of  a 
bisantler,  or  second  branch,  on  the  horns,  reckoning  from  below,  and 
a  spotted  livery,  which  is  effaced  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
It  is  figured  on  Egyptian  monuments,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
'*  i^ral "  or  ^'ajal "  of  the  Arabs,  the  same  wbiob  baa  l^eea  aoous^ 
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ofealing fish;  that  is,  h'aards  aud  snakos,  a  propensity  common  to 
other  species,  and  similarly  ascribed  to  the  Virginian  and  Mexican 
deer.* 

V^e  have  next  the  stag,  or  ''maral*' of  the  Tartar  nations, 
*»rf"gawaza'*  of  Armenia,  largrer  than  the  stag  of  Europe, 
clothed  with  a  heavy  mane,  and  likewise  destitute  of  bisantlers. 
This  species  is  met  with  throughout  the  mountainous  districts  of 
"wkey,  especially  in  Kurdistan  and  Taurus,  as  also  in  Persia. 

It  is  the  ''keyik"  of  the  Turks,  "elen''  of  the  Slavonians. 

"laphi"  of  tl)e  Albanians,  **cerb"  of  the  Dacians,  and  "laphi'* 

<«  the  Greeks.     The  roebuck  is  the  "keyik  seghene"  or  "sui. 

8hur"ofthe  Turks,  "jiv"  of  the  Slavonians,  ''capriora''  of  the 

^^acians,and  "zarkadi"  of  the  Greeks.     The  fallow  deer  is  the 

'jeyran  "  of  the  Turks,  "  srna  "  of  the  Slavonians,  and  *'  dre  "  of 

^^^  Albanians ;  one  or  both  of  these  species  were  dedicated  to  the 

'^cal  Bona  Dea  on  Mount  Li  ban  u  a. 

The  yakmur  (Deut.  xiv.  5,  1  Kings  iv.  23)  is  said  by  some  not 

^  he,  as  in  our  version,  the  ^* fallow  deer,'*  but  the  Oryx  leucoryx  of 

'y^tematists,  and  the  true  oryx  of  the  ancients,  t  The  eastern  Arabs 

^ill  uses  the  name  "yazmur,"  although,  according  to  the  usage  of 

^^ental  nomenclatures, the  terms  "abu  "  (father)  and  "  bahr "  (desert) 

^«  commonly  made  part  of  generic  appellations,  which  in  the  case 

f  the  larger  antelopesj are  also  associated  with  **gau"  or  **bu,** 

^^  cow  and  ox,  forming  the  terms  "  gau-bahrein,"  **bekr  el  wash," 

*  el  walrus,"  "el  bukrus/'  "abuharb,"  and  ''abubahr;"  and 
^^pedally  west  of  the  Nile,  "mahatz  targea;"  while  collectively 

*  buggera  el  Almur  is  used. 

The  "leucoryx,"  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  white,  lives  in 
2>air8  or  in  small  families,  and  even  not  unfrequently  singly,  in  the 
fountain  ranges,  along  the  sandy  districts  in  the  desert  of  eastern 
Arabia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  feeding  chiefly  on 
^irubby  acacias.  According  to  Mr.  Tristram,  the  "  bekr  el  wash  " 
^  the  Antelope  Addan,  Oryx  Addax,  it  is  supposed,  may  have 
Aave  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  of  ''  dishon."  It  is 
6gured  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

It  is  believed  that  some  four  or  five  species  of  gazelles  inhabit 
AVestem  Asia  and  Arabia.  They  are  generically  the  *  *  ghazal ' '  of  the 

*  The  large  Indian  hamadryad  (Ophiophagm  tlaps)  in  the  Zoological 
Society's  GardenSy  refused  all  food  save  liviug  snakes. 

t  According  to  the  distinguished  explorer  of  Palestine— Lieut.  Coudcr— 
the  yakmor,  translated  ''fallow  deer,"  has  been  found  to  be  the  ceroua 
capreoius,  or  ordinary  roebuck.  It  now  gives  its  name  to  a  valley  in  the 
wildest  thiokets  of  the  Sheikh  Iskander  range.  The  western  Arabs  may 
dtiiguato  the  roebuok  u  yakmur— or  yaxmur,  properly|-H^nd  tit  taiteru 
Arftbi  ia«7  hi^T«  appUtcl  tb«  \wm  gsnt rioally  to  th«  or^a  or  Uucoryz. 
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Turks,  the  "  agirnos  •*  or  "  (l)rcas  *'  of  tlia  Greekri,  anl  the  **  tseVi" 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  term  dorcas  wa'?  appareatly  geaaralised,  so 
as  to  include  the  roebuck  of  Earop3,  which  was  certainly  not,  as 
in  our  translation,  the  **tsebi'*  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Biblical 
species,  which  are  clearly  included  among  the  "  gazelles,"  aro  Ante^ 
lope  dorcas,  Ariel  or  Antelope  Arabica  (Licht),  more  remotely, 
A.  kevella,  A,  corinna,  or  **  large  gazelle,"  as  Mr.  Tristram  calls  it; 
and  for  Eastern  Arabia,  A.  coi^a,  while  A,  sulgutturosa  may  be 
claimed  for  the  northern  countries,  where  the  species  exists  both  in 
Asia  Minor  and  in  Armenia.  As  far  as  the  writer's  experience 
extends.  Antelopes  abound  most  in  Turkey,  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
what  the  ancients  so  graphically  termed,  ''Cilicia  Campestris,*' 
where  they  are  to  be  seen  in  large  herds.  In  other  places  the 
wayfarer  only  comes  here  and  there  upon  a  group  of  two  or  three, 
or  three  or  four. 

The  **  chamois"  or  "ysard  {Capra  rupicapra  of  Linnaeus, 
but  Antelope  rupicapra  of  more  modern  systematists,  who  remove 
it  generically  to  the  Antelope  tribe,  and  yet  leave  to  it  its  specific 
name)  rock-goat,  is  common  to  almost  all  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The  Turks  designate  it  as 
"yaban  ketjisi,"  the  Slavonians  as  "divlia  koza,"  the  Dacians 
as  "  petri  eapuli "  or  **  cerbuloni,"  and  the  Greeks  as  "  aigagros  " 
or  *'agriogida.*' 

The  term  "bakar"  in  Hebrew,  "al-bakar"  in  Arabic,  is 
applicable  to  most  ruminating  animals,  camels  excepted;  but 
whilst  more  particularly  applied  to  bovidse  or  beeves  "  it  is  also  used 
in  the  instance  of  the  larger  Antelopes.  The  ox  (**aluph,**)  the  bull 
("shoV  Heb.,  '*taur"  Chaldee,  al-taur"  Arab.  *'taurus"  Latin, 
and  "tor"  in  Celtic),  the  cow,  and  the  buflfalo,  were,  however,  always 
among  the  most  important  of  all  clean  beasts.  The  bull,  or  ox,  is 
called  by  the  Turks  "yukuz,''  by  the  Slaves  *'vo,"  by  the  AU 
banians  "ka,"  by  the  Dacians  '*vodi"  or  "vfis."  The  cow  is 
"inek"  in  Turk.,  "krava"  SI.,  'Mispe"  Alb.,  **vaca"Dac., 
"  damala  '*  Gr.  The  buflfalo  is  "  dumbat "  in  Turk.  '•  bivo  '*  SI, 
"poyalitza  "  Alb.,  ^'  bivolu  ''  Dae,  *'vuvali,"  Greek. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  was  encouraged  by  the  people  of  Israel, 
as  also  by  their  neighbours.  Judging  from  Egyptian  remains, 
there  were  two  great  breeds  of  straight-backed  cattle,  the  long, 
horned  and  the  short-horned ;  and  in  Upper  Egypt  there  was  one 
breed  without  horns.  Another  hunched  species  existed,  which 
served  to  draw  chariots  yoked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Brah- 
minese  bulls  of  India  are  at  present.  This  breed  is  still  abundant 
in  Nubia,  and  although  it  breeds  with  the  common  species,  it  is 
Still  considered  as  distinct  under  the  name  of  Bo8  aaeer  or  Indieua. 

In  £g^pt|  the  straight-bv'icked  or  common  cattle  appear,  from 
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the  same  evidence)  to  have  formed  a  very  handsome  breed  with 
lunate  horns.  They  were  generally  spotted  black  or  rod  upon  a 
white  ground,  and  there  were  besides  others  white,  red,  or  black. 
They  all  served  for  common  use,  but  tho^.e  without  red  were 
selected  when  new  sacred  bulls  ("  apis  "  or  ''  mnevis  ")  were  sup- 
plied ;  for  they  alone  could  show  the  marks  made  by  chance  or  art, 
requisite  to  fit  the  animal  for  the  purpose  intended.  There  was, 
besides,  a  sacred  cow,  and  a  black  bull  was  worshipped  at  Her- 
monthis.  This,  however,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  species  of 
gnu,  as  it  had  the  hair  running  tho  wrong  way — perhaps  Aigo. 
cerus  niffer.* 

In  Palestine  the  breed  of  cattle  was  most  likely  in  ancient  times, 
as  it  still  is,  inferior  in  size  to  the  Egyptian  ;  and  provender  must 
have  been  abundant  indeed  if  the  number  of  beasts  sacrificed  at 
the  great  Jewish  festivals,  as  related  by  Josephus,  be  correct,  and 
could  be  sustained  for  a  succession  of  years. 

Unless  the  name  be  taken  synonymously  with  that  of  the  other 
■pecies,  there  is  not  any  indication  of  the  buffalo  in  the  Bible,  nor 
vras  the  Asiatic  species  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
who  first  speaks  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  Arachosian  ox.  Nor  are 
they  figured  in  any  known  monument  in  either  Upper  or  Lower 
Egypt^ 

With  regard  to  wild  oxen  of  the  Taurine  tribe,  there  appears  to 
no  question  but  that  some  may  at  a  very  remote  period  have  been 
met  with  in  Western  Asia.  Bones  with  flints  have  been  discovered 
in  limestone  breccia  in  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Kelb,  of  an  ox,  re- 
sembling the  ox  of  our  peat-mosses,  as  also  of  what  was  probably 
—according  to  the  discoverer,  Mr.  Tristram,  assisted  by  Mr.  Daw- 
kins— of  a  bison,  an  animal  supposed  to  be  the  rem  or  unicorn  of 
our  version,  and  therefore  known  in  Palestine  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Moses.  Other  bones  were  also  found  which  may  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  red  deer  or  reindeer,  and  another  to  an  elk.  So 
that,  after  all,  the  fat  bulls  of  Bashan  may  have  been,  not  as  has 
been  suggested,  a  domestic  species  allowed  to  go  wild,  but  a  real 
wild  ox,  and  the  rSm,  an  animal  with  two  horns,  for  already  the 
marginal  reading  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  is  *'hLs  horns  are  like  the 
horns  of  a  unicorn,"  which,  if  we  reaxl  rem  for  unicorn,  will  be 
sense— whereas  an  animal  cannot  have  two  horns,  and  be  an  unicorn 
at  the  same  time — audit  and  the  other  Scriptural  references  become 
perfectly  intelligible. 

The  calf  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  superstitions  connected 
with  it  in  olden  times.    The  most  ancient  and  remarkable  notice 

•  The  coir  is  still  a  lacred  animal  among  the  Shilluks  who  dw«U  on  tl>« 
Vpper>'iU. 
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in  the  Scriptures  on  this  head  is  that  of  the  golden  calf,  which  vtas 
oast  by  Aaron  from  the  ear-rings  of  the  people.  The  next  refers  to 
an  event  which  occurred  ages  after,  when  Jeroboam,  Kiu^  of 
Israel,  set  up  two  idols  in  the  form  of  a  calf,  the  olc  in  Bau,  the 
other  in  Beth-el.  Tiiis  almost  incomprehensible  degradation  of 
human  reason  was,  no  doubt,  originally  derived  from  E^^ypt,  where 
the  Israelites  during  their  sojourn  had  seen  the  image  of  a  gacred 
calf  carried  in  solemn  pomp  at  the  head  of  marching  armies,  such 
as  may  still  be  seen  depicted  in  the  procession  of  Rameses  the 
Great.  It  was,  moreover,  a  symbolic  worship,  representing  the 
huuH  first  entrance  into  Taurus,  or,  accoi'ding  to  Von  Hammer,  the 
mysterious  avhr.a  imwdij  the  Nabathsean  secret  of  secrets,  or  the 
begiiining  and  return  of  everything.  Baal  was  in  a  similar  manner 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  beeve,  and  Moloch  is  said  to  have  had 
K  calfs  or  a  steer's  head.  A  similar  divinity  also  belonged 
to  the  earliefet  Indian,  Greek,  and  even  Scandinavian  mythologies. 

Two  varieties  of  cow  are  common  to  Syria  :  one  of  a  large  size, 
with  a  thin  belly  and  long  slender  legs,  like  the  figures  of  that 
animal  often  seen  on  antique  intaghos  ;  the  other  considerably 
smaller  in  bulk.  There  are  but  few  black  cattle  to  be  seen  near 
Aleppo,  and  they  serve  chiefly  for  the  plough  and  water  wheels,  for 
the  Jews  and  Muhammadans  seldom  or  ever  eat  beef;  yet  it  is 
tolerably  good  in  quality  at  all  seasons,  but  in  highest  perfection 
at  the  end  of  harvest.  Veal  ("  adjel")  is  seldom  brought  to 
market. 

Goats  (*'  ketji  *'  of  the  Turks,  **  koza  "of  the  Slaves,  "  ketz  " 
or  "kitz"  of  the  Albanians,  **  capra  *'  of  the  Dacians,  and  "  aigida  " 
of  the  Greeks)  are  more  common  in  Turkey  than  in  Europe.  They 
are  of  a  small  breed  with  long  silky  hair,  and  of  a  white,  black, 
and  yellowish-brown  colour,  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  which 
has  very  short  horns.  They  are  bred  for  their  milk,  then:  hair  and 
skins,  and  are  seldom  eaten,  except  as  kids. 

Forming,  as  it  did,  a  principal  part  of  the  Hebrew  flocks,  the 
goat  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture  under  a  variety  of  names,  as  **  ez," 
*'chasiph,'*  "  attud,"  etc.,  *'  aza"  in  Phoenician,  '*izza"  in  Chaldee, 
and  *•  Jidda  "  or  *•  hedzjaz  ''  in  Arabic.  The  races  either  known  to 
or  kept  by  the  Hebrew  people  were  probably — 1,  The  domestic 
Syrian  long-eared  breed  ;  2d,  the  Angora,  or  rather  Anadoli  breed, 
with  very  long  hair ;  3d,  the  Egyptian  breed,  with  small  spiral 
horns ;  and  4th,  a  breed  from  Upper  Egypt,  without  horns  and 
peculiar  physiognomy,  which  is  represented  with  great  precision  in 
the  earlier  Egyptian  monuments.  Two  marked  varieties  of  goats 
C'maz  Jidda,*'  ''tiz"  or  "tees,")  are  commonly  met  with  in 
Syria  in  the  present  day,  one  differing  very  little  from  the  British, 
^9  Qtber  oot  Im  remarkable  fgr  the  length  of  its  pe&dulous  ea^ 
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tlinn  tlie  sheep  are  for  the  enormous  size  of  tlie  taiL«.  1  he  black 
and  yellow  goat  with  long  hair  constitutes  a  picturesque  object,  as 
seen  browsing  among  rocks  and  shrubs  by  the  way-side.  The  great 
leathern  bottles  to  hold  water  or  wine  arc  made  from  goat  skinp, 
and  the  Persian  caps  are  mostly  manufactured  from  the  skin  of 
kids. 

Besides  the  domestic  gnats,  Western  Asia,  more  especially 
Taurus  and  Kurdistan,  are  tcnriiited  by  one  or  more  wild  species, 
nil  large  and  vigorous  mountain  animals,  resembling  the  **  ibex  "  or 
"houquetin"  of  the  Alps.  Of  ihe.se,  Southern  Syria,  Arabia, 
Sinai,  and  the  borders  of  the  Rtid  Sea,  possess  at  least  one  species 
known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  '*  becien  ''or  **  beddan,"  and 
"laytal" — the  Capva  S'tmntica  of  Elironberg.  Mr.  Tristram  met 
^ith  this  spcoies  of  wilii  goat  at  En-ge.li  or  Ain-jidda,  which  from 
it^  name  **  spring  of  tlnj  goat  "  (or  as  some  Ijave  it  **  of  the  kid  "), 
ii!Ust  have  beun  its  favimrite  lial>it  it  I'roin  thedavsof  Daviil.  The 
s^anie  traveller  Kaw  numbers  of  them  in  ihe  Wady  ISudair,  also 
near  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  the  **  jaal  "  or  *\jal,"  plural  '•  jalim,"  of 
1.  Sam.  xxiv.  2.  Job  xxxlx.  1,   Ps.  civ.  18,  and  Prov.  v.  19. 

Thft  **  kaik  "  or  *'  kaiji  "  of  Taurus  is  described  l>y  the  late  Prr.f. 
Ed.  Forbes  ("Trav.  in  Lycia,"  p.  G2)  as  ilentiral  with  the  ibex 
{Copra  ibex)  of  Switzerland.  The  wild  goat  of  Cretf»,  he  says,  is 
also  the  same  animal.  In  the  month  of  October,  1841,  Mr. 
Hoskyn  met  a  herd  of  them  on  the  summits  of  .Massirytus,  travel- 
hng  in  single  file  owvv  the  steep  rocks  at  an  elevation  of  nine 
thousand  feet.  They  are  erpially  numerous  in  Taurus  and  Kur- 
distan. This  animal  is  known  lo  the  Turks  as  "dagh  '*  or  **  tagh 
ketjifti,'*  and  to  the  Greeks  as  *'  platuni." 

Sheep  (**  kouyun  "  of  the  Turks,  **  ovtza  "  of  the  Slavonians, 
"delle^of  the  Albanians,  "  ve  "  of  the  Dacians,  '*  ami  "  of  tho 
Greeks,  "runnam  **  in  Arabic,  with  whom  mutton  is  'MAhhem,') 
are  the  companions  of  man  throughout  Turkey,  and  constitute  the 
chief  meat  diet  of  its  inhabitants.  They  are  almost  always  white, 
black  I'heep  being  rarely  met  with,  and  are  of  a  rather  small  size. 
The  Dacian  sheep  have  spiral  horns,  and  they,  or  rather  their  wool, 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  country.  The 
most  remarkable  race  is,  however,  the  large-tailed  sheep  of  Syria, 
and  of  which  the  most  extraordinary  accounts  have  been  given  by 
travellers.  Leo  Africanus,  lor  examj)le,  speaks  of  a  sheep's  tail 
weighing  eighty  pounds;  Symon  Simion  is  satisfied  with  seventy; 
Butfon  reduces  the  estimate  to  20  or  30  pounds  ;  and  Russell,  a 
competent  authority,  says  from  15  to  20  pounds.  According  to  tho 
latter,  tho  shepherds  son;etimcs  fix  a  ihin  piece  of  board  on  tlio 
uudcr  part  of  the  tail  to  |  refer ve  it  from  injury,  and  to  tin's  bo«nl 
Hit  ulto  bonifetiuies  audcd  sujall   wlxiU  ;  \sl;tu.c-  \'«  huve  iLc  ^luiy 
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of  the  Oriental  ^heep,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  Luclolptus,  aM 
others,  being  under  the  necessity  of  having  carts  to  carry  theur 
tails. 

The  normal  animal — the  wild  sheep — Ovis  tragelaphus  or 
barbaius— the  **kebsch"  of  the  Arabian  and  Egyptian  mountains 
— from  which  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  western  domestic  races 
are  assumed  to  be  descended,  still  exists  in  the  high  regions  of 
Taurus  and  of  the  Kurdish  mountains,  and  is  readily  distinguished 
from  two  or  three  other  wild  species  bordering  on  the  same  region*'. 
Mr.  Layard  was,  however,  assured  by  the  Chaldean  Nestorian 
mountaineers,  that  there  were  no  less  than  three  distinct  varieties 
of  wild  sheep  in  their  own  little-explored  Alpine  recesses.  What 
breeds  the  earliest  shepherd  tribes  reared  can  now  only  be  inferred 
from  negative  characters,  yet  they  are  suflScient  to  show  that  they 
were  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  common  horned  variety  of  Egypt, 
Western  Asia,  and  continental  Europe,*- in  general  white,  but 
occasionally  black,  although  there  was  on  the  Upper  Nile  a  speckled 
race  ;  and  so  early  as  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  Arabians  possessed 
a  rufous  breed,  another  with  a  very  long  tail,  and,  above  all,  the 
celebrated  broad.tailed  sheep. 

A  species  of  wild  sheep  dwells  in  Sinai  and  stony  Arabia,  as 
also  in  the  Mokattan  rocks,  near  Cairo,  which  is  frequently  repre- 
sented and  hieroglyphically  named  in  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  "  zemer  **  of  Deut.  xiv.  5,  rendered 
in  our  version  ' *  chamois  ;*'  in  tlie  Vulgate  and  Septuagint,  **  canie- 
leopard;'*  and  by  Luther,  supposed  to  be  the  elerid  or  elk.  It  is  calleJ 
••  kebsch  "  by  the  Arabs,  is  a  fearless  climber,  exceeds  in  size  the 
domestic  sheep,  and,  instead  of  wool,  is  covered  with  close,  fin«s 
rufous  hair.  It  is  the  "moufflon  d*  Afrique,"  and  **moufflon  a  man- 
chettes  "  of  French  writers.  Lesson  systematises  it  as  Ocia  irage- 
lapliuSy  and  makes  the  Ovis  aries  or  Capra  ammon  of  LinnsBU;) 
the  fountain-head  of  the  domestic  breeds.  {Manuel  de  Mamma* 
logic.) 

Considering  that  the  domestication  of  wild  animals  is  the  first 
and  essential  step  towards  civilisation — that  by  taking  away  the 
necessity  of  hunting  for  daily  existence  it  gives  man  time  for  other 
industrious  pursuits,  and  at  once  removes  him  from  the  savage  to 
a  more  or  less  intellectual  condition, — European  nations  should  feel 
that  they  owe  a  debt  to  Western  Asia  which  they  cannot  repay  too 
liberally  in  kind  by  doing  their  utmost  to  give  life  and  energy  to 
an  effete  government,  and,  above  all,  by  protecting,  educating,  and 
helping  poor  and  oppressed  peoples.  It  is  also  remarkable,  as  com. 
pared  with  what  was  done  in  ancient  times,  how  little  has  been 
accomplished  in  modern  times  with  all  our  Zoological  Societies  and 


^ardiDs  d'AocIimatation  to  reclaim  animals  from  a  wild  to  a 
domestic  state. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  is  observecl  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  that  the  domestic  races  of  the  most  anciently 
milised  people  were  the  same  as  what  arc  still  found  in  the 
countries  which  they  inhabited.  We  have  cursorily  noticed  this  in 
retard  to  Egypt  in  connection  with  the  lea.ling  species ;  and  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments  are  to  be  seen,  in  like  manner,  sheep,  goats, 
oxen,  horses,  mules,  and  camels.  The  sheep  are  of  the  two  known 
kinrls,  the  common  and  the  large  broad-taileil  variety.  The  goats 
Lave  long  spiral  horns.  The  oxen  are  of  the  two  kinds,  one  dis- 
tinguished by  horns  curved  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  the  other 
having  the  horns  projectiDg  in  front.  It  is  possible,  Mr.  Layard 
suggests,  that  the  distinction  marks  the  buffalo  and  the  common 
ox.  The  horses  of  the  Assyrians,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  sculptures,  were  well  forme :1  and  apparently  of  noble  blood. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assyrian  horses  were 
celebrated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  the  E.:ryptians  were 
chiefly  indcbte<l  in  remote  times  to  the  countries  watere<l  by  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tijiris  for  their  horses.  13  >th  kinds  of  camels, 
the  one-humped  and  the  tvvo-huniped,  are  also  faithfully  pjurtrayed 
in  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  The  latti.*r  is  on  the  obelisk,  and  evi. 
dently  came  from  afar.  The  dromedary  was  riddi'n  in  war  by  a 
people  conquered  by  the  Assyrinns,  probably  tlio  Arabs. 

Among  the  n'ild  aninuds  represented  in  the  same  sculptures, 
we  have  the  lion,  the  wild  buil,  tho  stai^,  the  gaztdle,  the  ibex,  and 
the  hare.  On  the  nioiunncnts  of  Xineveh,  the  triumphs  of  the 
king  over  the  lion  are  dei^tned  no  less  worthy  of  record  than  his 
victories  over  his  enemies.  The  lion  of  the  sculptures  is  furnished 
ytiih  a  long  and  bushy  mane.  The  wild  bull,  from  its  frequent  re- 
presentation  in  the  bas-reliefs,  appears  to  have  been  considered 
scarcely  less  formidable  and  nobler  game  than  the  lion.  The  ibex, 
Mr.  Layard  says,  was  eviilently  a  sacred  animal,  as  it  is  carried  by 
the  winged  figures,  and  is  frequently  introduced  as  an  ornament. 
A  stag,  also,  borne  by  a  winged  priest  or  divinity,  was  spotted  like 
the  fallow  deer  of  our  parks.  A  hunting- scone  was  represented  on 
the  walls  of  Khorsahad,  in  which  hares  figured  as  objects  of  the 
chase.  We  have  also  the  representation  of  a  jungle  of  high  weeds, 
in  which  are  seen  a  stag  witli  its  hinds,  and  a  wild  sow  with  its 
young.     These  animals  are  designed  with  great  spirit. 

The  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  an  Indian  bull,  the  large  Indian 
antelope,  and  four  quadrumana  appear,  as  before  noticed,  among 
the  trophies  of  foreign  conquest  on  the  celebrated  obelisk  found  al 
Kalah  Shirkat. 

The  Rev.  Wm,  Houghton  argues  we  have  seen  the  presence  o( 
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the  celebrated  Mac  tens  stlenna^  ?is  well  as  of  Preslnitev  ente/hffi  amen:* 
the  monkeys.  The  bear,  he  says,  is  the  rrftus  Suriacus ;  tlie  hare, 
the  Lepif.^  Sinaif'icys  ;  the  wiM  bull,  probably  Bo^iprlmi genius  of  the 
tertiary  (quarternary  ?)  peiiod  :  the  uild  c^oat,  Capm  Siufiifica :  the 
wild  sheep  Copra  ot  Cnprovis  orientdlis;  the  wild  deer,  Cervus  Mcso- 
jwtamicHs,  and  other  species  as  ^^.  ehiphu.'^  and  C.  7naral  or  Persian 
deer;  the  wild  ass,  E'pm.'i  hnitip/'us,  and  the  elephant,  EUphas 
Indicus.  The  rhinoceros  is  calhvl  on  the  black  obelisk  of  Shal- 
maneser,  **  the  ox  from  the  river  Saceya/' 
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INTUITION  AND  INDUCTION. 

PART  II. 

Having  tmced  the  intuitive  method  of  thought  to  its  ultimate  ethical 
developraeut,  we  turn  to  the  inductive  method.  The  inductive,  or 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  historical,  method  is  wtU-known  as 
the  method  adopted  by  modern  science,  and  is  the  outcome  of  that 
long  course  of  study  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  which,  l)oa"n  hy 
the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  and  continued  by  those  of  t'o 
middle  ages,  is  1  earing  such  rich  fruit  in  our  own  days.  The 
peculiar  features  of  this  method  are  familiar  to  most  of  us.  Ic  is 
based  entirely  on  tlie  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  any  sulg  jct 
under  examination.  It  admits  hypotheses  as  tentative  explanations, 
but  subjects  them  to  vigorous  verification  ;  and  any  hypothesis 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  facts  as  they  come  to  light  is 
immediately  rejected.  A  speculative  theory,  as  a  fixed  starting- 
point  of  inquiry,  is  a  thing  unknown  to  imluction. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  conducted  on  this  metliod  are 
manifestly  purely  historical.  Phenomena  form  an  endless  chain  of 
causes  and  eflfects,  and  the  aim  of  induction — or  using  its  synonym, 
science — is  to  give  an  accurate  exposition  of  the  order  iu  wliidi 
phenomena  are  observed  to  present  themselves.  Such  an  exposi. 
tion  is  termed  the  law  of  the  phenomena.  And  since  phenomena 
are  found  to  interact  not  singly  merely,  but  in  groups,  the  laws  of 
one  such  group  may  again  be  considered  as  a  single  phenomenon, 
and  compared  with  the  laws  of  another  group.  Thus  the  phenomena 
of  falling  matter  upon  the  earth,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  planets 
of  our  system  round  the  sun,  are  united  under  the  law  of  gravity ; 
and  heat,  itself  a  generalisation  of  varied  phenomena,  is  found 
to  stand  in  a  definite  relation  to  motion,  which  again  is  the  gene* 
ralisation  of  other  groups  of  phenomena.  The  final  result  of 
scientific  investigation  in  any  field  would  therefore  be  a  grand 
sequence  of  causes  and  etfects,  iu  which  each  phenomenon  would 
find  its  own  proper  place,  its  causes  and  its  eflfects — in  fact,  its 
connection,  forwards  and  backwards  with  all  othier  phenomena, 
would  be  exactly  known.  From  this  knowledge  would  naturally 
follow  the  power  of  prevision ;  for  knowing  the  phenomena  that 
now  are,  we  could,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  like 
phenomena  had  acted  in  the  past,  infer  their  results  iu  the  future. 

In  the  field  of  our  special  attention— ethicg— such  a   restdt 
would  take  the  sbap^  of  a  complete  code  of  conduct.    Supposiu«{  tht 
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aim  of  cur  conduct  to  be  known,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  lA 
ascertaining  the  lines  of  conduct  which  would  in  each  individual 
case  conduce  most  directly  to  that  end.  Such  a  code  would,  indeed, 
reduce  the  ascertaining  of  conduct  to  a  simple  mathematical  process, 
there  is  no  reason,  in  fact,  why  it  should  not  be  followed  by  a  cal- 
culus, w  hich  should  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  deduce  his 
own  conduct  fiom  the  general  formulse  which  had  been  ascertained 
for  society. 

Such  an  operation,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  performed  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Descending  from  the  lofty  ground  of  possibility, 
let  us  inquire  as  to  the  probable  practical  value  of  science  in  ethics 
for  us  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 

Scientifically  man  admits  of  investigation  from  two  points  of 
view  ;  as  an  organism  in  relation  to  society,  and  as  an  organism  in 
himself.  Man  in  relation  to  society  is  receiving  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  new  science  of  sociology,  whose  province  it  is  to  inves- 
tigate  the  pheDomena  of  society  ps  a  whole.  Sociology  examines 
the  origin  and  growth  of  social  institutions;  their  foundations  in  the 
character  of  society,  and  the  reaction  produced  on  that  character  by 
the  institutions.  In  fact,  the  work  of  sociology  will  be  the  study  of 
the  genesis  and  progress  of  human  society.  Thus  will  be  collected 
a  vast  and  ever-incrcasiug  amount  of  exact  knowledge  concerning 
the  influences  of  various  social  habits  and  institutions  in  the  past, 
knowledge  which  in  those  cases  where  individuals  have  a  direct  share 
in  guiding  social  movements,  cannot  but  be  of  great  value  in 
directing  their  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  existing.or  proposed 
institutions.  And  since  no  act  can  strictly  speaking  be  said  to  have 
no  influence,  however  remote,  upon  the  evolution  of  society,  it  will 
perhaps  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  sociology  that  it  will  place 
in  a  far  clearer  light  than  at  present  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  social  life.  Many  actions  which  are  commonly  thought  to 
have  no  meaning  except  for  the  individual  doer  of  them,  are  really 
fraught  with  grave  consequences  to  society.  A  striking  illustration 
of  this  is  shown  in  political  economy,  the  study  of  which  makes  it 
clear  that  a  matter  so  apparently  quite  of  the  individual  as  marriage 
has  a  very  direct  influence  upon  the  equilibrium  of  the  laws  of 
labour. 

Viewed  as  an  organism  in  himself,  man  is  subjected  to  analysis  by 
physiology  and  psychology.  From  physiology  we  learn  the  laws  of 
the  material  side  of  the  human  organism.  Conduct  applies  to  the 
material  as  well  as  to  the  mental  part  of  man  ;  we  cannot  separate 
the  one  from  the  other.  Already  the  efiecls  upon  the  human 
frame  of  indulgence  in  gross  passions  are  well-known  and  con. 
demned.  What  is  true  on  a  large  scale  is  true  also  on  a  small ; 
and  the  gradual  advance  of  physiology  will  doubtless  bUow  ua  that 
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taULty  diiDgfi  now  deemed  by  us  of  little  account,  are  really  of 
great  importaDce  in  making  us  better  or  worse  members  of  society. 

From  psychology  wc  learn  the  laws  of  our  mental  side.  These 
laws  directly  aiFect  questions  of  education  and  moral  training. 
Though,  from  their  very  complexity,  less  cognisable  than  the  laws 
of  matter^  some  of  the  greater  laws  of  mind  are  already  known. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  our  methods  are  at  present  empirical ; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  look  for  a  corresponding  impetus  when 
psychology  shall  furnish  us  with  more  exact  knowledge. 

There  is  yet  a  kind  of  common  or  border-land  between  physio- 
logy and  psychology,  consisting  of  both  sciences  intorwovon,  an  I 
dealing  with  the  important  question  of  tlic  mens  sana  in  corpora 
Banc.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  influence  of  hiMts  and  condition  of 
body  on  tlie  development  and  healthful  state  of  the  mind  ;  and  of 
the  influence,  again,  which  regular  or  irregular  exercise  and  :oiilrol 
of  the  mind  has  upon  the  body. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  of  man  in  himself,  as  an 
individual,  form  a  necessaiy  complement  to  sociology.  With  a 
knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  obtained,  is  necessary  also  a  knowledge 
of  the  means  best  adapted  for  obtaining  that  end. 

From  this  slight  sketch  some  iJta  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be 
gained  of  the  important  contributions  which  science  will  make  to 
our  ethical  apparatus.  Ethical  science  is  like  a  map,  on  which  at 
first  only  the  more  important  confornvj  ti(Ui5  are  shown,  but  on  which 
more  and  more  detail  is  gradually  but  surely  added,  till  at  last  the 
picture  is  complete.  And  though  in  ethics  perfection  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  impossible,  yet  one  cannot  doubt  that  here,  too, 
science  will  accomplish  results  as  great  as  in  the  physical  sciences. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  face  the  question  proposed  at  the 
outset : — the  relation  of  science  to  intuition.  What  are  the  aims 
of  science?  Will  she  still  keop  to  the  old  paths,  or  will  she  strike 
cat  new  ones  for  herself?  On  the  answer  to  this  question  depends 
our  attitude  towards  this  new  learning. 

In  all  human  reasoning  thero  must  be  some  datum^  some  point 
of  agreement  from  which  argument  can  start.  Such  a  datum  in 
physics  is  Matter.  Its  origin,  the  reason  of  its  manifestation  under 
certain  laws  and  not  under  other  conceivable  ones,  are  questions 
unanswerable.  Matter  exists,  and  its  laws  are  the  highest generali- 
sation  yet  known  of  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  nature.-  Matter 
as  at  present  known  is  the  limit  of  scientific  investigation  in  that 
direction  ;  and  because  it  is  so,  because  to  our  present  methods  it 
presents  the  feature  of  finality,  we  accept  it  without  question  as 
the  basis  of  our  reasoning.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  speculate  on 
the  origin  of  matter,  or  even  to  conceive  of  its  non-existence.  No 
one|  howeveri  would  allow  such  speculations  to  lead  him  to  act  in 
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ooDtradiction  to  the  ascertained  laws  of  matter.  If  any  one  did  be 
would  immediately  receive  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  laws  he 
transgressed. 

Such  a  fundalnental  datura  in  ethics  is  the  idea  of  society.  Of 
its  **  aiitecedenis  "  we  know  nothing.  This  only  can  we  say  :  that 
society  is  a  law  of  human  existence,  of  which  the  contrary  is 
unthinkable.  The  transgression  of  the  law  of  social  existence 
would  destroy  the  dififerentia  between  man  and  the  animals  :  man 
unsocial  would  no  longer  be  man.  DiflFerent  forms  of  society  there 
are,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be ;  but  the  principle  of  organic 
gregariousness,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  still  remains. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  alternative  for  science  but  to  accept  this 
prinripleas  the  basis  of  all  etliical  reasoning.  This  involves,  as  its 
cotoUiiry,  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  social  org.mLsm, 
without  which  society  could  not  exist.  The  wel  fare  of  society,  is  tlien, 
the  scientific  aim  of  ethics.  By  society  is  meant,  not  that  limited 
collocation  of  human  beings  which  we  term  one's  country,  or  neigh- 
bours, or  family;  but  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  of  which  each 
such  collocation  may  be  considered  as  a  member.  This  is  the 
society  for  whose  welfare  we  are  to  act.  Manifestly,  our  activity 
will  chiefly  lie  among  some  smaller  collocation ;  and  the  apparatus 
which  science  will  put  into  our  hands  for  directing  ourselves  we 
have  alieady  seen. 

If  now  the  reader  will  recall  to  his  memory  the  results  at  which 
we  arrived  in  discussing  intuition,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
apprehending  the  relation  between  it  and  induction.  We  saw 
intuition  seize  one  after  another  the  deeper  springs  of  action  ;  mo 
observed  it  passing  by  all  noinor  matters  of  ethics,  and  concentrating 
its  whole  strength  on  the  enunciation  of  right  motive.  We  saw 
the  final  result  of  this  in  the  command,  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  This  we  found  to  imply,  under  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  that  in  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
society  lay  the  performance  of  our  "  duty,"  that  which  it  is  "  right** 
that  we  should  do. 

Incidentally  we  saw  that  intuition  provided  a  moral  code,*  and 
we  perceived  also  the  reason  why  the  old  code  was  never  revised 
or  replaced  by  a  new  one.  Another  reason,  however,  had  great 
influence  here.  This  is  the  slight  change  in  social  formations 
between  the  time  of  formulation  of  the  code  and  the  time  of  the 
end  of  intuition ;  so  that  the  rules  which  applied  to  the  earlier 
period  applied  almost  equally  well  to  the  latter,  and  any  deficiency 
in  the  code  was  consequently  felt  lightly,  if  at  all. 

In  this  paper  we  have  traced  the  course  of  scientific  procedure 

^  lu  thia  casci  tbi^  "  Teu  CommaiiduieatM,'' 
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in  ethics,  and  liave  fonml  it  to  rosuU  in  tlie  postiJule  i>f  iIjp  welfare 

of  society  as  t lie  aim  nf  comlnct.     The   inip<)s>il»ility  (»f  any  other 

basis  of  ethics  than  this  lias  become  clear.     Su  far,  therefore,  as  the 

basis  of  conduct,  motive,  is  coiiccnicJ,  there  is  a  complete  npreeineut 

between  intuition   and  indnctinn.     They    view   c^^ndiict  fmm  two 

different  standpoints  ;    but    their  corcliisions,   tlion«:h  difterently 

expressed,  are  in  substance,  identi<'al  ;   and  their  two.fold  view  of 

cinduct  contains  in  it  the   reconciliation  of  tl:e   *'g(Kul  *'  and  tho 

**useful."     The  welfaie  of  society  is   **  -(.u<l  '*  from  the  standpoint 

of  intuition ;  **  useful  "  from  that  uf  induction.     But  both  ao;rco 

in  making  that  welfare  their  aim. 

At  the  crmHuence  of  tliese  two  mighty  streams  of  lliouj^ht  wo 
are  now  standing  ;  and  casting  our  glance  forward  into  the  future 
^ve  can  see  them  rolling  on  in  unison.  As  the  face  of  society 
clianges  more  and  more  from  the  simple  pastoral  life  which  gave 
intuition  its  birth,  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  moral  code  will  bo 
supplied  by  science.  The  old  commandments  will  ever  remain  as 
venerable  landmarks  of  ethics,  but  they  will  be  supplemented  by 
inductive  research.  On  the  other  liand,  induction,  when  unable, 
as  often  it  will  be,  to  individualise  its  general  rules  sufficiently  to 
make  them  applicable  to  individuals,  will  be  supplemented  by 
intuilioD,  whaso  inner  light,  fi;d  and  strengthened  by  increased 
stores  of  knowledge,  will  illuminate  with  ever  creator  brilliancy  tho 
path  of  duty. 

J.  Fenton. 
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CHLORAL. 

"GeBlorben  istder  Herrgott  oben, 
Und  Unten  ist  der  Teufel  todt." 

I  WAS  readiDg  Heine's  sad  Terse, 

For  I  could  not  go  to  sleep ; 
**  Here' 8  your  Chloral,**  said  the  sick  nurse, 

And  I  took  it  liko  a  sheep. — 

What  ?  eh  ?  oh  !  hang  it !  bother  ! 

It  can't  be  as  you  say, 
My  wife's  own  dearest  mother, 

With  the  butler  run  away  ? 

A  woman  almost  saintly  I 

Sung  hymns  to  sweetest  tunes ! 

What's  that  you  whisper  faintly. 
The  butler's  bagged  the  spoons  ? 

I'll  have  him  hanged  and  whip  her— 
Why,  both  my  shoes  are  gone  ! 

Here's  a  top-boot  and  a  slipper ! 
What's  that  you  say  he's  done  ? 

My  partner  Jones  absconded  I 

Cash  gone,  as  I'm  a  sinner. 
Why  he  yesterday  responded 

At  a  missionary  dinner  ! 

Give  me  a  pen  and  paper ; 

I'll  stop  his  game,  I  think — 
No,  not  that  t/o^riw^-paper ! 

Confound  it,  where's  the  ink? 

You  dare  to  say  our  Vicar 

Was  actually  seen 
Very  much  the  worse  for  liquor 

Upon  the  village  green  ; 

That  the  bishop  took  a  shilling 
Tp  bush  the  matter  up, 
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They  Uicn  spent  tho  coiu  in  Kwillm^, 
And  1118  dean,  too,  took  a  sup  ; 

Vre  got  my  clothes  together, 

Tm  oflF!  By  Jove  Tin  not ! 
Before  this  day  I  never 

My  pantaloons  forgot  ! 

What's  that  you  say,  you  gaby  ? 

Our  nurse  for  twenty  year 
Is  sitting  on  the  baby, 

With  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear  I 

Hullo !  just  what  I  dreaded-— 

With  sorrow  I  shall  die ! 
I'm  getting  quite  light-headed, 

By  Jingo,  I  can  fly! 

I  flap  my  hands  discreetly, 

And  hold  my  breath  quite  tight ; 
And  up  I  go  so  sweetly, 

Like  a  seraph  fair  and  bright. 

I  hook  w  to  the  ceiling, 

And  float  there  while  I  think ; 
What's  become  of  the  proper  feeling  ? 

Has  the  whole  world  turned  to  drink  ? 

The  strangest,  maddest  feeling, 

The  timid  one's  go  wrong. 
And  suddenly  in  crime 

Come  out  so  very  strong  I 

What  groan  was  that  you  uttered  ? 

Tell  me  again,  I  said ; 
A  solemn  voice  now  muttered, 

"  Don't  you  know  tlie  devil* s  dead? 

The  news  shocks  sinners  even ; 

But  most  on  saints  must  tell, 
Who  never  truly  wished  for  Heaven, 

But  only  dreaded  Hell ! 

And  as  these  words  were  mumbled, 
Mpr  powers  ol  flight  gave  wa7i 
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And  down  and  down  I  tumbled, 
Oh,  fifty  miles  away  ! 

I  woke,  and  by  my  sick-bed, 
There  stood  the  kindly  nurse  ; 

**  Tve  tumbled  many  a  mile,'*  I  said. 
Said  she,  **  You're  none  the  worse !" 

"Oh,  tell  me,  where's  my  mother-in-law?" 
*'  She's  singing  saintly  tunes !" 

**  And  tell  me  where's  the  butler?" 
"  He's  counting  out  his  spoons." 

"  And  the  parson,  is  he  sober?" 
**  Oh,  he  never  takes  a  drop  !" 

"  And  Jones,  the  vile  old  robber  ?" 
**  He's  attending  to  the  shop," 

"  My  baby  did  she  throttle  ? 

**  Oh,  do  not  say  it's  dead." 
**  It's  going  to  have  the  bottle, 

And  Jane  will  see  it  fed," 

**  Oh,  nurse !"  I  sighed  half  crying, 

"  It's  an  awful  thing  to  say, 
"  I'd  be  glad,  if  I  were  dying, 

That  the  devil's  alive  to-day." 

J.  T.  W.  Baoot. 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE  ALBERT  NYANZA. 

The  successful  exploration  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  is,  after  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  Stanley,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
river  Congo  outlet  by  Cameron,  one  of  the  most  important  additions 
"Dade  to  the  geography  of  Central  Africa  since  the  first  discovery  of 
the  lakes  by  our  own  gallant  countryman. 

The  exploration  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Colonel  Gordon, 
M.  Romolo  Gessi,  the  successful  navigator,  being  upon  the  Colonel's 
^ff,  and  the  boats  with  which  the  exploration  was  effected  were 
"^wght  up  by  the  commander  of  the  expedition. 

M.  Gessi  started  with  two  boats  from  DufHli,  on  the  Upper 

Nile,  on  the  8th  of  March,  accompanied  by  the  well-known  Italian 

Sniveller,  Piaggia,  and  a  crew  of  Arabs,  and  he  reached  Magungo, 

on  the  Albert  Nyanza,  on  the  30tL  of  the  same  month.     From  this 

point,  he  visited  the  falls  of  Naruma  (or  Murchison  Falls),  which 

*re  not  far  distant ;  and  the  point  below  the  falls  appears,  as  we 

had  previously  heard  from  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  their  discoverer,  to 

he  a  very  ex^aordinary  place ;  for  tlie  noise  made  at  night-time  by 

the  hippopotami,  crocodiles,  great  fish,  and  beasts  of  prey,  was  so 

peat  as  to  almost  drown  the  sound  of  the  falling  waters.     Piaggia 

quitted  the  boats  at  this  place  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Victoria 

Nile,  so  we  may  soon  expect  further  information  as  to  the  extent 

and  character  of  Lake  Ibrahim,  discovered  by  Long  Bey,  between 

the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyanza.     Colonel  Gordon's 

defeat  and  expulsion  of  Raba  Rega,  the  hostile  king  of  Unyoro, 

or  Kittara,  will,  to  a  great  extent,  deprive  this  exploration  of  its 

previous  difficulties  and  dangers. 

Gessi  started,  on  the  12th  of  April,  to  circumnavigate  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  he  wa5  nine  days  in  carrying  out  his  purpose. 
The  details  which  have  as  yet  reached  us  are  very  meagre,  but  of 
great  importance.  It  appears  that  the  lake  is  in  reality  only  140 
miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth  :  so  that  SpekeV first  designation 
of  the  "  little  Luta  Nziga,"  is  not,  after  all,  so  far  wrong.  On  the 
eastern  side  there  are  some  available  harbours,*  but  on  the  western 
fibores  the  mountains  come  down  abruptly  to  the  water.  No  great 
river  (always  excepting  the  Victoria  Nile)  was  found  flowing  into 

•  Mr.  Stanley,  who  appears  to  have  marched  from  King  Mtesa's  capital, 
across  country  to  the  Albert  Nyanza  at  the  head  of  his  own  force  and  2000 
8|)earcQen  of  Uganda,  and  pitched  liis  camp  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake  at  a 
p*i3e  called  Unyampaka,  named  one  of  these  large  inlets,  where  he  was 
CiuiifH-d,  "  l.eatrice  Gulf,"  after  Her  Ro3'al  Highness  Princess  Beatrice.  Mr. 
Stanley,  when  lost  h^ard  of,  was  marching  towartU  Uj»j»»  whence  he  proposed 
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the  lake  ;  so  Sir  Samuel  Baker  must  have  been  misled  by  play  of 
light  when  ho  fancicl  that  he  saw,  from  his  standpoint  near 
Magungo,  great  rivers  flowing  into  the  lake  from  the  opposite 
distant  coast.  The  expedition  encountered  stron«:;  cjust*?  of  wind, 
and  had  at  times  to  struggle  against  a  heavy  sea,  which  terrified 
the  Arabs,  caccustomed  only  to  river  navigation ;  but  Gessi,  who 
had  navigated  the  Black  Sea,  carried  them  through  in  safety  ;  and 
the  boats,  built  by  Samuda,  [iroved  themselves  to  be  in  every  way 
eflfective. 

Tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  was  low,  and  covered  with 
forests,  chiefly  of  the  ambatch  plant,  which  flourishes  only  in 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  of  water.  1  he  explorer  did  not  see  any 
junction  between  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  lake  and  those 
on  the  west  at  this  point,  and  he  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  may  be,  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  informed,  a  chain  of 
lakes  and  marshes  extending  between  Tanganyika  and  Lake 
Albert.  Part  of  this  district  may,  indeed,  have  been  inundated  in 
Sir  Samuel  Baker's  time,  if  the  eye  could  penetrate  such  remote 
distances,  whence  the  extent  which  he  gave  approximatively  to  the. 
lake. 

Captain  Burton,  who  has  always  held,  with  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
to  the  theory  of  a  communication  between  the  two  lakes — at  all 
events  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year — still  advocates  upon  this  (in 
a  letter  to  the  AthemEumy  No.  2543),  that  Tanganyika  is  a  lake 
with  two  outlets,  but  that  the  outlet  to  Albert  Nyanza  is  blocked 
up  by  papyrus  and  other  plants.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Behm 
writes,  with  a  sketch  of  Gessi's  of  the  Upper  Nile,  from  Dufiili  to 
Lake  Albert,  forwarded  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  (July 
5,  1876),  that,  contrary  to  the  opinions  advanced  by  Burton  and 
Baker,  there  is  positively  no  communication  whatever  with  Tan- 
ganyika. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  such  communication  exists,  even  only  at  the 
period  of  flood,  and  as  information  to  that  effect  was  obtained  from 
the  Arabs,  there  is  still  much  probability  in  its  favour ;  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  would  be  where  Livingstone  first  reached  a  northerly 
water-shed  at  Moi  Tawa,  north  of  Lake  Nyassa.  But  if  no  such 
communication  exists,  these  sources  must  lie  at  the  head  of  Stan- 
ley's Shimuyu ;  its  tributaries — the  Monunguh,  Luwamberri,  and 
Duma  rivers^  flowing  from  the  eastern  slopes  or  spurs  of  the  snow- 
to  re- visit  the  Albert  Nyanza  by  way  of  Lake  Taoganyika.  This  is  just  one 
of  the  points  whish  it  is  most  desirable  to  settle  satisfactorily  and  finally. 
Mr.  Stanley  certainly  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  his  pluck  and  perse- 
verance in  exploring  the  Lake  Hegious,  and  for  the  ability  nhown  in  holding 
his  own  among  hostile  savages  without  assistanoe  from  any  govermueut 
wbat«o«ve)e. 
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dtui  Kilimanjaro,  Mount  Kenia,  Obal,  and  other  "Fahs/'  or  cuU 
minating  points  of  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Himadu,  of 
Bnin,  of  Rollet,  Tremaux  (Esquisse  de  TAfrique),  and  Beke,  into 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  point  most  in  favour  of  the  latter  view 
of  the  case  is  that  these  mountains  represent  the  Tes  Selenes  otva 
of  Ptolemy  {Geo.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  S.S.,  edit.  Birtii  p.  135),  which 
should  be  translated  **moon  mountains''  or  "white  mountains," 
rather  than  *' mountains  of  the  moon,"  and  whence  the  Alexan. 
drine  geographer  made  the  waters  of  the  Nile  descend.  Tliese 
•points  have  been  previously  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Moidhly  Magazine^  and  it  is  clear  that  every  successive  exploration 
adds  to  the  evidence  before  accumulated,  that  there  are  no  *'  moon 
mountains,"  as  advocated  by  the  lamented  Captain  Speke,  south  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza.* 

Next,  if  not  of  still  greater  interest  and  importance  than  the 
determination  of  the  limits  and  character  of  this  great  African  lake, 
comes  the  positive  information  that  the  Upper  Nile  divides  into 
two  branches  after  leaving  the  lake,  about  a  hundred  miles  south 
of  Duffili,  one  branch  constituting  the  Nile  of  Gondokoro,  the 
other,  over  200  yards  in  width,  flowing  to  the  north-west.  It  had 
long  been  suspected,  from  tlie  rivers  discovered  west  of  the  Nile 
by  various  and  successive  explorers,  that  there  were  two  outlets 
from  Albert  Nyanza,  from  the  lake  itself,  or  from  the  river  flowing 
out  of  it — and  this  point  has  also  been  often  previously  discussed 
in  our  pages.  Colonel  Gordon  and  Lieutenant  Chippendale  had 
previously  reported,  from  information  derived  from  the  natives, 
that  the  Nile  divided  into  two  channels  after  leaving  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  or  that  **  it  left  that  lake  by  two  channels,**  but  where  the 
western  stream  rejoined  the  main  river  was  still  doubtful. 

It  has  been  hastily  advocated  by  some  that  this  north-westerly 
river  is  the  same  as  the  Uelle  or  Welle  of  Schweinfurth,  and  the 
Kubanda  of  Barth — the  latter  a  supposed  tributary  to  the  Con«o, 
but  both  tributaries,  it  has  also  been  coujoctured,  to  the  central  lake 


•  There  are,Lowever,in  this  region,  the  so-ciille«l  "Blue  MoiintaiiiB,"  rising 
to  au  elevation  of  some  7000  feet,  west  iind  south-west  of  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
an  aho  Mfumbiro,  supijosed  to  attiiiu  an  altiiuJe  of  1(>,<)();)  feet  soutli-east  of 
iho  hike ;  and  Stanley  appeai-a,  from  the  reports  in  the  Jhnft/  Tdfjrnph,  to 
have  visited  a  mountain  in  the  same  rc^ion^,  called  Gainbaranara,  upon 
whose  lofty  uplands  dwelt  a  strange  tribe  of  pale-faced  people.  These,  h<iw- 
ever,  are  not  snow-clad  mountiiins,  or  of  "  moou-like "  whiteness.  Mr. 
Stanley,  looks  upon  the  Kagera  river  (Speke's  Kitangule),  as  "the  true 
parent  of  the  Victoria  Nile."  This  may  be  so  far  correct— it  may  be  the 
largest  tributary,  it  spreads  more,  aud  opens  into  large  LicuHtrino  expanses  — 
yet  it  ni'jy  not  present  ihe  most  remote  sources,  which  wt  atill  expect  will  be. 
met  with  to  the  ea«t  or  toutb-eAdt,  and  not  to  the  west,  or  aoutb-wcst  of  the 
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heard  of  by  Poncet  and  Piasrgia,  as  the  Matuassai,  the  Maato- 
Yamoo  of  D'Acville — and  which,  again,  is  supposed  t)  supply  a 
tributary  rather  to  Lake  Tsad,  or  the  Benuvve  branch  of  the  Ki^fer 
than  to  the  Congo.  Colonel  Gordon  appears  to  think  that  this 
north-west  branch,  which  he  designates  as  the  Yeh  or  laie  (the 
same  as  the  laie  of  Peney),  or  Bahr  Jerait,*  and  which  is  navigable 
as  far  as  Eliab,  falls  into  lake  Jak  or  Djak,  and  joins  the  ^ile  at 
the  point  where  the  Bahr  Zaraf  leaves  it. 

But  this  would  appear  to  be  only  one  of  its  mouths  or  outlets, 
for  successive  explorers,  as  more  particularly  the  Messrs.  Poncet 
{Carte  dn  Cours  Moyendes  Deux  Ifils,  1860),  Petherick  and  Peney 
found  the  whole  country  south  of  Lakes  14  u  and  Jak,  and  of  the 
Bahr  al  Qhazal,  to  be  intersected  by  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  an  inland  delta.  The  Bahr  Jur,  or  Nam, 
appears  to  be  the  largest,  and  may  be  an  outlet  of  the  north-west 
branch  of  the  Nile.  Petherick  long  ago  described  the  Giratfe 
river  as  being  a  branch  of  the  Nile  (Egypt,  the  Soudan,  &c., 
p.  361.)  It  may  be  the  same  with  other  intervening  rivers  and 
canals.  The  Gazelle  lake,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  estimated  by 
Petherick  as  being  in  the  season  of  the  flood  180  miles  in  length  by 
60  in  width  (p.  388).  It  is,  therefore,  a  greater  reservoir  of  the 
Nile  waters  than  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

As  to  the  Uelle  or  Welle  of  Schweinfurth,  it  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Babura  or  Bahr  Bura  of  others,  also  called  Bahr 
Mumbutu,  just  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  Jur  is  designated  as 
the  Bahr  Kakunda,  and  the  lower  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the 
Bahr  al  Ghazal. 

It  appears  to  have  been  Schweinfurth's  opinion  that  the  Welle 
had  its  origin  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Others 
have  argued  that  it  came  from  the  north-west  corner  of  that  lake, 
and  now  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  a  prolongation  of  the  north-west 
branch  of  the  Nile.  Considering  the  amount  of  drainage  eflfected 
by  the  delta  of  the  Bahr  al  Ghazal,  the  first  opinion  appears  most 
likely  to  be  the  correct  one. 

But  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  case  is  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  ancients  and  the  old  Arab  geographers,  more  especially 
al  Ediisi  and  Abu*lfada,  alike  state  that  the  Nile  divides  into  an 
Egyptian  and  an  Ethiopian  river.  This  would  seem  to  intimate 
that  the  north-west  branch  flowed  to  Lake  Tsad,  the  Benu  we  branch 
of  the  Niger,  or  to  the  Congo.  The  fact  of  there  being  two 
branches  to  the  Nile  below  Albert  Nyanza  remains  under  any 
circumstances  an  extraordinary  hydrographical  phenomen. 

•  Long  Bey  makeA  the  Yeh  river  a  conjj[eries  of  streams,  where  seea  by 
him  a  little  south  of  the  paraUd  of  Cowdokoro."— J5w/;.  de  la  Soo-  de  Oe^^ 
grafhUf  Oot.  1879f 
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JOHN  CHRISTOPHER. 

There  w&s  a  gleam  of  sunsbino  over  the  meadows  in  spite  of  the 
April  shower  ;  and  after  the  showera  rainbow,  which,  arching  over 
the  village  church,  lost  itself  among  the  branches  of  the  distant  tree- 
tops. 

Suddenly  the  passing  bell  began  to  toll. 

** Who's  dead?"  asked  Mrs.  Minton,  pausing,  as  she  worked 
herself  backward  and  forward  in  her  chair.  "  I  didn't  know  any 
one  in  the  village  was  ill." 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  old  Mr.  Chri^^topher,"  answered  her  grand. 
<lr»aghter.  *'  1  heard  this  morning  that  he  couldn't  last  till  sundown, 
But  one  cap  scarcely  say  he's  been  ill ;  he's  been  just  quietly  fading 
away  these  months  past." 

**  Old  Mr.  Christopher,  once  youn»;  John  Christopher,"  said  the 
old  woman,  in  a  voice  that  struck  strAn^ely  on  Susan's  ear;  and 
looking  up  at  the  grandmother,  she  saw  a  tear  slowly  coursiu;r 
down  her  cheek,  and  her  hands  clasped  tightly  together. 

"Forgotten  by  all  but  me,"  murmured  Mrs.  Mintou  ;  **I didn't 
think  one's  memory  was  %o  long,  but  young  days  come  back  in  the 
latter  days,  and  it  seems  but  yesterday  since  1  was  a  girl." 

"Why,  did  you  know  Mr.  Christopher,  granny?"  asked  the 
girl,  in  surprise. 

But  Mrs.  Minton  made  no  reply ;  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  sat 
quite  quiet  for  some  minutes.  Perhaps  she  was  going  over  a  piece 
of  her  history  that  had  lain  dormant  for  long  enough,  but  had  su  U 
dcnly  started  up  before  her  at  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

''I  didn't  think  I  should  have  fell  his  death  like  this.  I 
haven't  spoken  to  him  for  these  fifty  years  ;  I  thought  he  was  dead 
and  buried  long  and  long  ago  to  me.  We  must  go  to  the  funeral, 
Susan ;  not  to  be  seen  like  as  mourners,  but  still  to  be  at  the 
grave.  I  should  like  to  do  it;  it  may  make  me  feel  better 
over  it.  You've  got  a  black  dress,  child,  and  you  can  get  a  black 
riband  for  your  bonnet." 

"Granny I"  ejaculated  Susan,  wondering  if  her  grandmother 
were  in  her  right  senses. 

"  It  will  be  quite  right  and  proper ;  we've  been  neighbours 
these  five  years." 

"  But  you've  never  spoken  to  him,  and  scarce  seen  him.' • 
" That  was  my  own  doing,"  answered  Mrs,  Minton;  **  this  i« 
my  doing,  too ;  and  it's  all  right  an  I  proper,  and  as  ic  should  b^| 
l^nd  I  don't  care  TvhQ  talks.'* 
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Again  the  passing  bell  tolled  out. 

'*  At  rest — at  rest !  so  may  we  all  go  in  peace  when  it  comes  t<i 
our  turn,"  murmured  Mrs.  Minton. 

And  then  she  fell  into  a  reverie ;  and  Susan  moved  softly  alwut 
so  as  not  to  disturb  her;  wondering  why  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Chris, 
topher  should  so  disturb  her  grandmother,  seeing  that  she  had  taken 
no  heed  of  him,  and  had  asked  no  questions  about  him  since  he 
had  been  their  neighbour.  Neither,  now  she  ciime  to  think  of  it, 
had  Mr.  Christopher,  in  the  occasional  chats  she  had  had  with  him 
over  the  low  garden  hedge,  ever  asked  after  her  grandmother,  or 
appeared  to  be  aware  of  her  existence. 

He  had  been  a  handsome  man  in  his  time,  and  there  was  a 
courteousness  and  gentleness  in  his  manner  that  had  taken  the 
young  girl's  fancy,  and  made  her  feel  an  interest  in  his  lonely  con- 
dition ;  and  all  at  once  to  learn  that  her  grandmother  had  at  one 
time  of  her  life  so  known  him  as  to  make  her  desire  to  attend  his 
funeral  filled  her  with  a  degree  of  astonishment  that  was  quite  as 
great  as  her  curiosity  to  know  how  it  came  to  pass. 

The  afternoon  dragged  slowly  on,  the  sun-gleam  over  the  mea- 
dows died  away,  and  the  April  showers  turned  to  steady  rain. 

Susan  heaped  more  coal  on  the' fire,  for  her  grandmother  shivered 
slightly ;  then  she  put  the  kettle  on  to  boil,  cut  the  bread-anJ. 
butter,  set  the  tea-things,  and  finally  made  the  tea. 

When  it  was  ready  Mrs.  Minton  took  it  mechanically,  but  did 
not  appear  to  be  incHned  to  speak  until  Susan  had  settled  to  ht-r 
sewing  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace.  Then,  rocking  herself 
gently  to  and  fro,  she  began  : 

"It's  an  old  story,  and  I'd  half  forgotten  it ;  but,  somehow,  it's 
all  come  up  before  me  as  clear  as  if  it  happened  yesterday.  It's 
wonderful  bow  a  door  is  suddenly  opened  in  one's  mind,  and  all  the 
old  pictures  come  out  in  fresh  colours,  or  rather  in  the  old  ones  with 
all  the  fading  taken  out  of  them." 

Mrs.  Minton  paused. 

"And  you'll  tell  it  to  me,  granny,"  said  Susan.  "  I  like'  old 
stories  better  than  those  of  now-a-days,  when  everything  is  moving 
so  fast  that  there  is  no  time  for  poetry  and  romance.  No  quiet 
little  bits  of  dainty  trimness,  but  a  hurry  and  a  flash,  and  a  rail- 
way-whistle, and  then  a  puflF,  and  it's  all  over  and  ended  just  as 
one  thought  it  was  but  beginning.  I  should  liked  to  have  lived 
long,  long  ago,  when  it  was  quiet." 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Minton  ;  **  human  nature  is  human 
nature  in  every  age,  and  no  better  and  no  worse  than  it  ever  was. 
It's  all  very  wdl  to  talk  about  progress;  but  it  hasn't  changed 
humu  nature   in   the   least|  and  certainly  hasn't  altered  love< 
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making;  it^s  all  the  same  over  and  over  again,  and  there's  nothing 
new  and  never  will  be — that's  my  opinion." 

Sasan  did  not  take  up  the  argument ;  she  was  anxious  to  hear 
the  story,  ^nd  afraid  lest  her  grandmother's  train  of  thought  might 
ran  in  another  direction. 

"But  the  story,  granny,"  she  said. 

"It's  an  old  story,"  repeated  Mrs.  Minton.  "  You  must  go  a 
good  many  years  back  for  the  beginning  of  it — years  before  you 
were  bom,  or  your  father  either,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of  all  my 
sons,  and  the  longest  lived  of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  he's 
been  dead  these  twelve  years,  and  you're  the  only  grandchild  I 
lia?e— the  last  of  my  name,  and  most  of  the  money  gone.  Ah! 
dear,  dear!  to  think  of  it." 

'*  Still  we've  enouph  to  live  upon,  grnnny." 
"Yes  ;  the  Lonl  be  thanked,  Who  deals  better  with  u?    than 
we  deserve." 

And  again  she  relapsed  into  silcuce,  but  after  awhile  went  on 
again : 

**  You  must  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  girl  no  older 
than  yourself,  Susy -a  young,  pretty  girl,  though  I  say  it  myself, 
for  not  only  did  my  glass  tell  it  me,  but  half  the  village  besides, 
and  John  Christopher  among  the  rest. 

"It  was  an  afternoon  in  May  that  I  wasstinding  at  the  garden- 
gate  looking  along  the  road  to  see  if  father  was  coming  from 
market.  I  can  see  the  road  now,  and  ^the  hawthorn  all  in  flower 
along  the  hedges  as  if  a  fi.dl  of  snow  hal  come  in  the  sunshine; 
and  the  great  lilac  bushes  had  come  into  bloom — I  seem  as  if  I 
could  smell  the  scent  now.  And  the  laburnum  tree,  that  was  close 
by  the  gate,  looked  as  if  it  were  dropping  a  shower  of  golden  drops 
upon  the  holly  hedge ;  and  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  blue  could  bj, 
with  never  a  cloud  upon  it,  and  there  wasn't  a  breath  of  wind  ;  the 
air  was  just  as  still  as  on  a  July  day.  I  had  set  out  the  table  for 
supper,  and  had  come  out  to  watch  for  father,  and  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  afternoon. 

**  Presently  the  cart  came  in  sight,  so  I  ran  to  give  mother 
notice:  then  I  went  out  a^aiu,  and  by  that  time  the  cart  liad  coma 
near  enough  for  me  to  see  that  there  were  two  people  in  it. 
Father  was  one,  of  ctuinse,  and  the  other  was  a  young  man  I  had 
never  seen  before,  tall,  i'air,  with  clear  grey  eyes,  and  a  pleasant 
face, 

'*  *  It's  John  Christopher,*  said  my  father  ;  *  he's  son  of  one  of 
my  old  schoolmates  that  you've  heard  me  talk  of,  and  he's  come  to 
live  at  Durford.  He's  got  a  place  at  the  mill,  and  Durford  Mill's 
not  a  bad  place  for  a  young  fellow  to  begin  at.  H^'ll  be  mille( 
iliipself  some  day,  if  he's  the  luck  of  his  family.* 
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"  *  He'll  never  be  master  of  Durford  mill,  though,'  said  1,  t6 
myself;  and  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  master  who  had  just  got 
engaged  to  Farmer  RuflFord's  only  daughter,  and  the  news  had  set 
the  village  gossiping,  and  some  were  for  the  match,  and  some  were 
against  it,  as  people  always  are  when  a  marriage  is  in  contempla- 
tion, though  it's  no  manner  of  business  of  theirs.  But  perhaps  if 
people  only  talked  about  their  own  business  they  wouldn't  find 
much  worth  talking  about.  I  was  against  the  match,  though  I 
didn't  say  so,  for  I  had  my  own  reasons  for  keeping  silent  in  the 
matter. 

**  The  miller  of  Durford  was  young,  handsome,  and  well-to-do  in 
the  world.  Sally  RuflFord  had  nothing  to  my  mind  but  her  money 
to  recommend  her,  and  some  said  it  was  that  that  had  won  the 
young  miller ;  for  gold  leans'to  gold,  and  having  made  a  heap  of  his 
own  he  wanted  to  increase  it. 

**  Now  I  was  a  very  pretty  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Minton,  drawing 
herself  up ;  "  there  was  not  a  girl  in  Durford  that  had  a  better 
right  to  be  thought  so,  and  it  made  me  think  that  I  had  a  right  to 
the  best  in  the  place.  And  the  best  in  the  place  was  the  miller, 
and  I  had  gone  along  by  the  river  side  dreaming  of , him,  and  had 
thought  of  him  while  I  was  at  work,  and  had  woven  him  into  all 
my  future,  just  because  he  had  spoken  civilly  to  me,  and  diucej 
twice  with  me  at  Farmer  Rufford's  on  Christmas  eve.  Anfl  so  I 
took  it  as  a  great  affront  when  I  found  he  had  passed  me  by  .'.nd 
had  chosen  Sally  RuflFord  with  her  plain  face  and  scarce  a  w.>rJ  to 
say  for  herself;  for  in  those  da}s  I  looked  upon  all  without  beauty 
with  contempt,  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  considered  ;  and  to  be  sure 
I  had  some  reason  for  doincj  so  when  I  saw  all  around  me  how 
beauty  wins  favour.  So  I  set  great  store  by  mine,  and  should  not 
have  been  surprised  if  a  prince  had  come  and  fallen  iu  love  wit!i 
me. 

**  *  If  I'd  only  had  money,'  said  I,  *  Sally  RuflFord  would  never 
have  been  thought  of.     It*s  the  money." 

**But  the  admission  made  me  feel  that  there  was  s9mething 
that  was  prized  even  more  than  beauty  ;  and  this  enrage  J  me,  for  I 
knew  that  money  I  should  never  have.  However,  perhaps  'twas 
even  ;  Sally  with  her  plain  face  and  a  thousand  pounds — I  with 
my  pretty  one  and  no  fortune.  And  the  thought  sprang  up  within 
me  that  if  there  had  been  a  longer  time  before  the  engjigement  it 
might  not  have  come  about.  Indeed,  I  had  got  to  that  pass  that  I 
began  to  look  upon  Sally  RuflFord  as  my  mortal  enemy,  and  though 
I  had  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  be  outwardly  civil,  I  hate  J  her 
in  my  heart,  and  looked  upon  her  as  a  successful  rival. 

**  Besides,  here  was  I,  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  village,  without 
1^  lover,    ^^ot  but  what  I  had  had  plentj^i  but  I  had  turned  them 
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all  off  with  a  sharp  answer,  so  that  they  went  clsowliero  where  they 
foiud  themselves  more  acceptahle.  Biii  I  soared  higher  than  the 
ordinary  young  men  of  the  village,  and  had  set  my  heart  upou  tlie 
miller  of  Durford,  and  coveted  not  only  himself,  but  the  mill- 
honse,  as  pretty  a  black.timbered  place  as  you'll  find  anywhere, 
with  the  old  elms  before  it,  and  the  trim  grass  plot,  and  the  boe- 
hires  and  all  its  belongings.  I  coveted,  too,  the  laid-up  treasure 
in  the  bank,  and  in  my  idle  dreams  had  settled  low  many  a  grauil 
silk  dress  and  gay  bonnet  I  would  have  when  I  came  into  possession, 
and  I  thought  how  proud  the  miller  would  be  of  his  pretty  wiK*, 
and^how  all  the  people  that  saw  us  walking  'to  church  would  say 
what  a  handsome  couple  we  were. 

"And  all  my  dreams  had  suddenly  vanisluiil  away,  anl  I  \vo\e 
np  to  the  mortifying  fact  that  the  miller  of  Durford  was  goliii-;  to 
be  married  to  some  one  else.  It  vexed  me  more  than  a  litile  tl  at 
njy  father  should  introduce  John  Cliristoplier  as  a  miller  that  w:ts 
to  be ;  and  then,  too,  it  vexed  my  pride  that  one  who  was  to  bo  a 
friend  made  much  of,  as  I  knew  John  Christopher  would  be  by  my 
father,  should  be  serving  my  rival's  husband. 

"  It  put  me  into  a  bad  temper,  tlioui^li  the  only  way  I  showo  I  it 
was  by  pretending  to  be  busy  over  gettiui;  supper  served,  an  1  so 
taking  very  little  notice  of  our  visitor.  My  father  went  on  talking 
and  prophesying  great  things  for  John. 

"'Why  shouldn't  he  in  time  take  the  null  himself,  when  the 
present  master  had  ground  as  much  gold  out  of  it  as  he  wantjd  ? 
Most  millers  had  been  millers'  men  themselves,  and  there  was  no 
telling  what  fortune  was  in  store.  The  Cliristopliers  were  a  hu-ky 
family ;  all  John's  brothers  had  done  well,  ami  of  course  he  had 
come  to  Durford  to  make  good  the  luck  of  his  fanily.' 

**Well,  that  first  night  passed  away,  and  days  and  »vejks  wont 
by,  and  John  Christopher  came  to  our  house  as  often  as  he  could. 
His  character  rose  in  the  place  as  a  man  who  did  ids  work  well, 
and  could  be  trusted,  and  great  things  were  expected  of  him.  As 
for  my  father,  he  thought  no  one  to  compare  to  him,  and  was  as 
dull  as  could  be  if  two  days  went  by  without  our  seeing  him.  I 
soon  came  to  see  that  John  Christopher  wcuKl  as  soon  see  me  as 
my  father,  and  though  1  had  not  :i  ihought  of  him,  yet  it  pleaded 
my  vanity ;  and  another  thought  came  into  my  heart.  What  if 
John  Christopher,  through  perseverance  and  industry,  should  come 
lobe  as  rich  or  richer  than  the  miller. of  Durford?  The  miller 
might  lose  all  his  money  and  go  down  in  the  world,  whilst  tli^hu 
might  rise,  for  there  were  ups  and  downs  for  all.  And  I  might 
have  wealth,  whilst  Sally  Rutford  might  lose  hers,  and  so  I  should 
have  my  revenge,  I  did  not  stop  to  consider  what  grounds  I  had 
lor  revenge';  but  I  WW  angry  and  mortified,  and  wanted  to  show 
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tho  miller  that  I  could  hold  my  heid  as  high  as  he  and  Sally 
Rufford  could. 

**  These  thoughts  made  me  more  gracious  to  John  Christopher 
than  I  had  been  at  first,  and  he,  mistaking  this  graciousness  on  my 
part  for  a  deeper  feeling,  was  encouraged  to  go  on  paying  me  more 
and  more  attention,  till  one  summer  afternoon,  when  we  had  all 
strolled  over  the  meadows  after  church-time,  John  and  I  being  a 
little  behind  my  father  and  mother,  wo  loitered  under  the  great 
beeches  on  the  common  to  take  a  look  at  the  landscape,  and,  almost 
before  I  was  aware,  I  had  promised  John  Christopher  to  be  his 
wife,  and  was  listening  to  his  plans  of  the  future. 

**  Imay  say  that  during  this  time  I  had  seen  more  of  the  miller 
of  Durford  than  usual,  and  had  begun  to  see  that  he  was  not 
altouclhcr  insensible  to  my  good  looks,  but  would  jviy  me  a  com- 
pliment now  and  then,  which  I  took  the  more  heartily,  as  I  knew 
he  could  not  in  any  truth  have  paid  them  to  Sally  Rufford. 

**  After  my  engagement  to  John  Christopher  I  saw  even  more 
of  the  miller,  and  a  greater  feeling  than  ever  of  rivalry  and 
jealousy  got  possession  of  me.  I  could  scarcely  have  dcscril)ed  it, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  my  greatest  desire  on  earth  was  to  mortify  the 
miller  of  Durford,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  do  this  through 
fihowing  him  that  the  miller's  man  would  have  a  prettier,  livelier 
wife  than  the  master,  and  moreover,  ^one  that  the  master  would 
have  preferred  but  for  the  money  that  stood  between.  At  any  rate, 
this  was  the  way  in  which  I  chose  to  consider  the  subject. 

'*  My  father  and  mother  were  pleased  enough  at  what  had 
happened,  for  they  thought  all  the  world  of  John  Christopher,  iind 
he  hud  a  good  character  in  the  village,  and  had  worked  his  way  up 
in  the  mill  till  he  stood  next  to  the^master,  and  had  his  own  way 
pretty  much,  as  well  as  a  good  salary  ;  so  that  there  was  no  reason 
why,  as  soon  as  a  house  could  be  found  and  furnished,  we  should 
not  be  married. 

*'  It  wasn't  long  before  the  very  house  that  was  wanted  fell 
vacant.  It  was  a  good-sized  one,  let  at  a  cheap  rate,  from  its  being 
old  and  having  no  land  about  it,  which  hindered  people  whom  it 
might  otherwise  have  suited  from  taking  it.  Therefore,  it  went  at 
the  rate  of  ordinary  cottages. 

*'  But  it  was  the  very  house  for  me.  I  had  been  staying  at  the 
county-town  with  my  aunt,  and  had  seen  there  that  things  were 
much  smarter,  and  rooms  fitted  up  more  tastefully  than  with  us  at 
Durford  ;  and  in  this  house  that  I  have  spoken  of,  besides  the 
ordinary  sitting-room,  I  should  have  a  parlour  for  company 
occasions,  just  as  good  as  any  there  was  at  the  mill.  Indeed,  I 
decided  in  my  own  mind  that  it  should  be  better,  and  for  this  reason 
i  selected  %  room  with  ^  bciy  window,  looking  qu  tbo  prett/  9Up  of 
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giwen  that  .fohn  had  turned  into  a  little  paradise,  in  wliicli  he  said 
I  was  to  be  Eve  among  the  flower.^,  an :l  he  would  t:'ke  Adam's 
place,  and  do  all  the  digging  and  dolving. 

"My  mother  thought  that  I  was  going  for  too  much,  but  John 
said  he  could  afford  that  I  should  have  my  own  way  in  this  fancy, 
mkIso  the  bay-windowed  room  was  fitted  up  with  pretty  chintz 
curtains,  and  a  carpet  with  a  pattern  of  rcses  on  it,  ami  it  looked 
M  near  like  the  drawing-room  at  the  vicarage  as  John's  money 
and  my  skilful  fingers  and  taste  could  make  it. 

"I  was  proud  enough  of  it,  and  had  Sully  Rufford  anl  the  miller 
down  to  see  it.  "  Isn't  it  pretty  V  said  I,  '*  and  the  j,ar  leu,  too  ! 
John  says  it  will  be  like  living  in  paradi.-o  !'* 

"  'It  will,'  answeretl  the  miller  ;  anl  then,  after  a  little  i^ii  e, 
he  said,  in  a  lower  tone,  *  With  you  !'  and  he  ^ave  a  liiili*  A-:\\, 

"  And  then  I  saw  him  look  at  Sally  Rufford,  and  I  knew,  or 
thought  I  knew,  that  he  was  makinij:  comparisons  but  ween  u.-,  and 
that  I  came  off  the  best ;  and  it  ])leased  me,  and  was  a  sweat  salvo 
to  the  sore  feeling  of  revenge  within  me,  which,  though  I  knew  it 
not,  was  the  mainspring  just  then  of  all  my  actions,  even  of  the 
love  I  bore  to  John.  [  was  doing  all  in  njy  power  to  make  the 
miller  feel  that  he  had  better  have  clio.-.on  me  tiiou^^h  I  had  not  got 
a  thousand  pounds;  and  I  was  glad  he  should  see  1  liad  nmro 
taste  and  spirit  than  Sally  RufforJ,  who  was  meek  as  a  mouse,  antl 
would  live  in  the  mill  kitchen  if  he  do.-irod  it.  Slio  did  not  c;.:o 
for  fine  clothes  or  fine  furniture  ;  indocl,  btftiro  lon^',  she  did  i:ot 
aeem  to  care  for  anything,  for  she  cau;^ht  a  seveie  cold  which  laid 
her  up  for  weeks,  and  nothing  did  her  any  good  ;  so  that  I  saw 
nothing  of  her,  and  scarce  anything  of  the  miller  either  for  a  long 
while;  for  he  was  very  attentive  to  Sally,  and  always  up  at  the 
farm. 

**  I  had  now  no  opportunity  of  showing  off  the  fine  things  I  was 
getting  together  for  my  wedding,  which  was  to  be  on  New  Year's 
Day  ;  for  John  said  there  was  nothing  like  beginning  the  year  well, 
and  he  could  not  do  it  better  than  by  taking  me  to  the  home  1  e 
had  spared  no  pains  or  cost  to  make  ready  for  me. 

"Christmas  was  nigh,  aufl  Sally  Rufford  grew  no  better;  in- 
deed, a  whisper  went  round  that  >lic*  was  worse — tiiat  consump- 
tion had  taken  hold  of  l.er,  and  she  was  not  likely  to  see  the  spring 
again. 

"  I  was  sitting  hemming  a  set  of  fine  handkerchiefs  in  the 
house-room  with  my  mother  when  a  neighbour  came  in  and  told  u.s 
this  news ;  and  all  at  once  a  thought  came  into  my  heart  that  made 
xny  face  flush  up  as  hot  as  if  it  had  been  a  hot  July  day,  instead  of 
a  frosty  one  in  December, 

'*lf  Sally  Rufford  bad  been  out  of  the   woy  I  might  have 
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married  the  miller  of  Durford  !  At  first  T  tried  to  put  it  away  frotA 
me,  but  it  kept  coming  up  and  up,  and  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
I  had  not  been  premature  in  getting  engaged  to  John  Cliristopher  ; 
and  from  that  I  began  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  house  I 
was  going  to  and  the  mill  house,  and  I  could  not  help  acknowledg- 
ing  to  my  gel  f  that  one  was  but  half  the  si^se  of  the  other,  also  that 
one  was  the  master,  the  other  but  the  master's  man  even  yet,  and, 
for  all  that  I  knew,  ever  might  be. 

*'I  was  discontented,  and  when  John  came  I  hardly  spoke  a 
word ;  but  he  attributed  it  to  my  sorrow  for  the  sad  news  of  Sally 
Eufford,  and  was  even  more  tender  on  account  of  it. 

***  If  anyone  need  pity  the  master  it's  you  and  me,  Nanny,' 
Fai'l  ho;  *  for  we  know  wdiat  he's  losing:  all  the  li^jht  of  life,  and 
the  j«  y  of  a  cheerful  home.  1  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  your  good 
health,  my  darling.' 

**  But  the  more  he  talked  and  tried  to  comfort  me,  the  more 
silent  I  grew,  and  I  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  heart  enough  ;  but 
'twas  not  for  Sally  Kufford,  but  for  myself  that  I  was  taking 
thought.  What  a  fool  1  had  been  !  I  might  have  known  that  a 
Bickly-lcoking  girl  like  that  couldn't  have  lasted  long,  and  I  need 
not  have  been  in  such  a  hurry.  Then,  as  if  to  console  myself  under 
the  new  grievance,  I  called  to  mind  all  the  pleasant  words  and 
looks  the  miller  had  given,  until  at  last  I  fairly  began  to  think  that 
John  Christopher  had  been  in  my  way,  and  had  hurried  on  our 
maniage  to  be  out  of  the  miller's  way  before  Sally  Rufford's  dcaih. 
For  who  knew  what  might  happen  afterwards  ? 

*'  Days  went  on.  Christmas  Day  came,  with  its  holly  and 
mistletoe,  and  the  crisp  snow  lying  on  the  hedges  and  the  rouulside, 
and  only  the  robin  singing  on  the  leafless  branches,  and  the  river 
frozen  over,  and  the  mill-wheel  silent,  as  silent  as  the  house  at 
Farmer  Rufford's,  where  now  all  knew  that  Sally  lay  dying. 

'*  It  was  but  a  question  of  days  now  ;  and  instead  of  my  having 
pity  for  the  sorrow  of  the  family,  I  thought  only  of  myself,  and 
how  but  a  hair's  breadth  had  lain  between  me  and  the  miller  of 
Durford. 

"  It  wanted  but  two  days  now  to  my  wedding,  and  I  felt  chafed 
and  vexed,  as  if  tight  chains  were  holdiog  me  down  and  curbing  my 
ambition.  But  two  days  and  I  should  have  become  the  wife  of 
John  Christopher,  and  all  my  worldly  hopes  and  schemes  would 
become  merged  in  his. 

"  It  was  a  bright,  clear  day,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  he  came  to 
tell  me  that  the  house  was  all  in  order  now,  and  to  ask  if  1  would 
come  and  have  a  last  look  at  it  before  I  became  its  mistress.  I 
would  have  put  him  off  notwithstanding  the  disappointed  luok  that 
camo  iuto  bis  face,  but  mj  mother  iaid~ 
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"'Qo  and  put  on  your  bonnet,  Nanny,  tlie'walk  will  do  you 
P^;  you've  been  mopin-^  too  much  of  late,  aiil  it'*;  male  you 
quite  pale.  You  must  think  of  yourself,  auJ  not  bo  i^riovia^  like 
this  over  Sally  Rufford.' 

•  **  If  anything  could  have  pric-ked  my  he.irt,  hc*r  words  mijjht 
have  done  so  ;  but  they  fell  idly  upon  me.  However,  I  put  on  my 
boDDet  and  shawl  and  went  away  with  John  Cliri>toj»]ier  through 
the  quiet  lanes,  with  the  sun  just  beginnincc  to  fade  away  from  them 
*Dd  the  feathery  branches  of  the  preat  trees,  a  fairy  si.u:ht  to  see 
Against  the  evenincr  sky.  Many  a  time  since  I've  thou-j^ht  of  that 
walk,  and  how  John  spoke  such  words  of  love  and  f>f  hope,  that 
™ight  have  sent  sunshine  into  any  other  heart  than  mine. 

"  VVith  what  pride  he  opened  the  <rarden-!2:at2  and  led  me  through 
the  trim  garden,  which,  in  spite  of  winter,  trave  promise  of  what  it 
would  be  in  summer !  With  what  pride  he  opened  the  door  autl 
led  me  through  each  room,  far  better  than  anything  I  had  any 
claim  to  expect ;  for  I  was  a  penniless  girl,  with  no  prospect  of  any- 
thing from  my  parents.  The  company-parlour,  over  which  I  had 
spent  80  much  time  and  thought,  w.u  all  in  order,  and  a  prettier 
room  need  not  be  desired. 

"  *  And  here  we  shall  live,  my  darling,*  said  John  Christopher, 
after  he  had  gone  over  every  corner  ;  '  and  my  whole  life  will  be 
one  long  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  you  have  cist  in  your  lot  with 
mine.' 

He  was  so  happy  himself  that  he  did  not  need  for  me  to  say 
much,  and  we  walked  home  silently  in  the  fadius:  twiliffht.  He 
said  jrood-bye  to  me  at  our  cottage-door  ;  for  he  had  to  work  at  the 
mill  that  night,  as  the  miller  was  at  the  Ruffords  almost  constantly 
now. 

"  When  John  Christopher  went  away,  1  sat  down  before  the  fire 
and  thought  over  all  that  had  happened,  and  was  likely  to  happen 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  ITow  that  I  should  be  bound,  and  the 
miller  of  Durford  would  be  free,  and  all  the  good  luck  I  had 
dreamed  of  through  my  pretty  face  would  be  at  an  end  for  ever. 

**  Yet  with  it  all  came  an  mid  sort  of  consolation  that  I  shouhl 
triumph  over  the  miller  for  not  having  chosen  me  when  ho  could 
have  had  me ;  for  I  felt  convinced  in  my  own  heart  that  he  was 
not  insensible  to  me,  in  spite  of  his  engagement  to  Sally  Ruftbrd. 
I  should  have  my  revenge  ! 

"After  tea  I  went  up  to  my  room,  and  as  I  entered  it  the 
cupboard-dooi,  being  a  little  ajar,  showed  me  my  white  wedding- 
dress,  hanging  with  all  its  ribbons  and  trimmings.     My  aunt  h:id 

chosen  it  for  me  at  M , and  it  was  quite  fashionable,  and  a  little 

too  grand,  my  mother  thought,  for  a  poor  man's  daughter ;  but  I 
bad  been  pleased  enough  with  it.    Now  it  gave  me  quite  a  start. 
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as  if  I  had  seen  a  orhost,  and  I  gave  the  door  a  push  and  shut  the 
dress  out  of  sight,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  hated  it.  I  was  hot  and  flashed, 
and  I  opened  the  window  and  leaned  out,  looking  over  the  snow. 
It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  nii^ht;  and  the  stars  were  shining  out 
and  the  air  was  so  frosty  and  still  that  I  fancied  I  could  hear  the 
plash  of  the  mill-wheel,  tliough  that  was  but  my  imagination,  as  it 
was  not  going.  Kut  still  the  sound  was  in  my  ears,  and  it  seemed 
to  say,  *  Come,  come !'  and  then  I  shut  the  window ;  but  still  I 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice,  as  if  calling  to  mo,  'Come,  come!'  and 
though  I  went  downstairs  and  tried  to  settle  to  work,  I  could  not. 

**  *  Mother,'  said  I,  at  last ;  *  I  believe  I'll  go  up  to  the  farm 
and  see  how  Sally  is;  it's  but  a  step,  and  I  shan't  meet  any 
one.' 

"  *  It's  rather  late,*  said  my  mother. 

"'Well,'  I  replied;  '  if  1  feel  timid  when  I  get  up  there,  I 
can  step  across  to  the  mill,  and  John  will  walk  home  with  me." 

"*  Well,  if  you  do  that  I  don't  so  much  mind,'  she  answered  ; 
*  but  put  on  something  warm,  for  the  night's  cold.' 

*'  So  I  started  oflF,  but  I  did  not  get  as  far  as  Farmer  EuflFord's  ; 
for  as  I  was  turning  into  the  lane  after  crossing  the  field  I  saw  a 
man  coming  towards  me,  walking  very  rapidly,  with  his  hat  off  and 
his  hair  flying'^back  in  the  moonlight. 

**It  was  the  miller  of  Durford.  Pale  enough  he  looked,  and 
haggard;  and  as  he  came  up  to  me  I  said  suddenly — 

"  *0h,  what  is  it  ?  is  Sally V  and  there  I  stopped. 

**  He  started  as  I  spoke. 

"  *  Is  it  you,  Nanny?'  said  he ;  *  I  was  just  thinking  of 
you.' 

**  Again  I  Faid— 

•'* And  Sally?' 

"  *  Sally  is  no  worse/  he  answered,  *  and  no  better,' 

**  Then  after  a  bit  he  spoke  again  : 

**  *  You're  going  to  be  married  on  New  Year's  Day,  I  hear, 
Nannv  V 

**' Yes,' said  I. 

***And  I  haven't  given  you  my  present  yet,' said  he;  *  I've 
not  had  heart  enough  to  bring  it  to  you.' 

'*  I  thought  there  was  a  patronising  tone  in  his  voice,  and  it  put 
me  up  and  made  me  say  sharply — 

**  'John  has  given  me  everything  I  want — you  need  not  trouble 
yourself. ' 

"  *  I  don't  doubt  it — he  could  not  do  less.' 

**  And  his  voice  sounded  so  sad  that  I  looked  up,  and  in  the  clear 
moonlight  1  saw  in  the  eyes  that  were  fixed  upon  me  a  confirmation 
of  oU  tbe  vague  fanciea  and  wild  imaginings  that  bad  haunted  me 
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of  late.    The  miller  of  DurforJ  love*i  me;  and  hefore  long  Sally 
Buffard  wouM  uol  he  beiween  us — only  my  oxmi  isiarriiiL'e. 

•'Only  my  own  innrriage  !     Yi^r,  1  Imd  br.>ui;]it  luysclf  to  look 
upon  it  as  a'l  i in peJi incut,  a  ilri.v:i  r-k  !«>  :ill  inv  xnSit'oiis  lin!>;»s. 

"Then,  all  of  ;i  sii(M«^n,  lik^^a  tia^li  '.»i'  li^:'  tiling  I'lii.  ji'i^  (lui  cli»ai' 
fome  Jiidilen   spjt  of  darkness,  caisK^   lin*   tiii;ii.ilii,  '  li;it  1    ;i:ii  ii«,t 
married  yet.'     It   came  so   bri.^lit  jiml    sii  IJcii  tliul  li-  viviJuo-jS 
almost  hurt  me,  and  I  gave  a  faint  cry. 
**  *  Nanny  !*  exclaimed  the  miller. 

"But  I  could  not  ainwcr  :  t!io  siiddoiicss  of  the  revelation,  or 
Hilher  the  kuowledj^e  of  its  certainty,  1m<1  made  me  i^.isp  as  if  I 
could  not  breathe;  and  in  spite  of  the  frosty  night  I  (ult  as  if  I 
werj  going  to  faint,  and  I  trembled  so  that  I  could  hardly  stand, 
and  the  miller  put  his  arm  round  me  to  keep  me  from  falling. 

"  '  Nanny,  Nanny,  what  is  it  ?'  said  he,  in  a  tone  full  of  tender- 
ness; 'what  is  it  distresses  you  ?  Oh,  Nanny,  if  you  have  any 
trouble^  any  anxiety  that  I  can  hinder,  tell  mo — I  would  lay  down 
my  life  for  you.' 

"  I  was  sobbing  convulsively,  ana  yot,  in  spite  of  my  agitation 
and  half-terror,  an  exultant  feehn;^  was  stirred  within  me  as  I  folt 
the  miller  would  not  go  unpunished  through  the  marriaj^e.  Tlien 
he  whispered  again,  too  teuucrly  for  mo  to  liL^ar  without  being 
moved — 

"  *  Nanny,  darling,  what  is  it  V 

"  And  I  laid  my  head  against  his  shoulder  and  sobbed  without 
speaking.  Half  sorrow,  half  mortification,  half  triumpli,  all  these 
feelings  mingled,  and  yet  a  great  feeling  of  joy  was  paramount 
over  everthing. 

**  And  there  wo  stood  for  awhile  in  the  moonlight,  three  nights 
before  my  wedding-day  that  was  to  be,  and  we  forgot  all  upon 
earth  but  our  two  selves.  He  remembered  not  that  his  betrothed 
lay  dying,  whilst  he  was  thinking  of  another  love,  and  T  remem- 
bered not  John  Christopher,  n'»r  :Yiy  wedding-day,  nor  aught  upon 
earth,  save  the  man  who  stood  beside  ine. 

**  At  last,  as  if  a  wave  hud  rolled  neiror  and  nearer  to  the  shore 
till  it  had  washed  over  our  feet,  and  tlie  cold  water  had  startled  us, 
we  returned  to  a  consciousness  of  our  position.  I  started  back  and 
stood  leaning  against  the  gate-post.  Tlie  miller  stood  motionless 
at  a  little  distance  ;  we  neither  of  us  looked  at  eacii  other,  but  we 
knew  each  other's  hearts  now. 

"  After  a  minute  or  two  I  turned  to  go  home  instead  of  towards 
the  Piuffbrd's,  for  I  seemed  a  traitor  to  myself  and  to  the  dying  girl, 
and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  go  then. 

**  *  May  I  walk  home  with  you,  NauBy  V  asked  the  miller,  iu  a 
liamblo  voice. 
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'* '  No/  said  I,  speaking  quite  shortly. 

**  *  Don't  be  hard  upon  me  to-night,  Nanny,  for  I'm  in  Rore 
trouble/  said  he.     *  Let  me  come  for  the  la.st  time  !' 

**  He  spoke  very  sorrowfully,  and  I  gave  a  glance  and  saw  the 
trouble  then. 

"  *  You  will  let  me  come  V  said  he. 

**  I  didn't  say  '  Yes,'  but  I  didn't  say  *  No  ;'  so  he  walked  along 
beside  me.  He  did  not  speak  till  just  as  wo  came^out  upon  the 
high  road,  and  then  he  suddenly  said — 

**  'Nanny,  I  haven't  a  right^to  ask  the  question,  but ' 

"  And  then  he  stopped. 

"And  I  had  no  right  to  listen,  but  some  infatuation  seemed  to 
pDSsess  me,  and  I  replied — 

**  *  You  may  ask  me  anything  you  ple^ise,*  for  I  was  mad  to 
know  the  extent  of  my  triumph  and  revenge.  I  never  once  thought 
of  John  Christopher,  nor  what  I  owed  to  his  true  straightforward 
love  for  me.  I  thought  only  of  myself  and  of  my  dreams  concern- 
ing the  miller  of  DurforJ.  lie  still  hesitated,  but  he  spoke  at 
last. 

**  *  You  may  tell  me  for  a  comfort  to  me  in  the  future,  now 
that  there's  an  end  to  all  hope.  Would  there  ever  have  been  a 
chance  of  my  winning  you  if  John  Christopher  hadn't  been  by  ?  I 
haven't  a  right  to  ask  ;  but  it  would  comfort  me  to  know,' 

**  For  a  moment  I  made  no  reply,  then  I  said,  *  What  is  the  ure 
of  asking  what  yon  know  already  ?' 

**  Then  we  walked  on  again. 

**  'Nanny,'  said  he  when  we  reached  home,  *  is  it  too  late 
now?' 

**  He  spoke  in  a  trembling  whisper,  looking  round  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  anyone's  hearing.  I  tried  to  draw  away  my  hand ;  for  now 
I  knew  all,  and  knew  my  power  over  him,  I  was  half  frightened ;  but 
he  held  it  fast. 

" '  Is  it  too  late — too  late  ?'  he  repeated. 

**  I  spoke  no  word — but  I  gave  one  look — it  was  enough. 

''  Nanny,  my  own  Nanny  !'  said  he,  and  drawing  me  close  to  him 
he  kissed  me. 

*'  And  I  did  not  say  nay,  in  spite  of  the  girl  who  lay  dying  at  the 
farmliouse  across  the  meadows,  and  of  John  Christopher  taking  his 
night-work  at  the  mill,  thinking  of  his  wedding — the  wedding 
that  was  never  to  be. 

**  I  don't  know  how  I  got  into  the  house  or  how  I  got  into  bed 
that  night.  I  only  remember  waking  from  a.  heavy  sleep  with  a 
confiised  idea  that  something  strange  had  happened  that  hung  like 
a  leaden  weight  about  me,  and  yet  had  something  in  it  that  gave 
Die  joy, 
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"I  weat  ab'>ut  the  next  morning  as  one  dazed,  and  oomplained 
of  a  headache. 

"About  noon  John  Christopher  came  down  with  the  news  that 
Sally  Auffoid  was  dead ;  she  had  died  at  nine  o'clock  the  night 
before. 

" '  Just  about .  the  time  that  you  came  in,  Nanny/  said  my 
mother. 

"  And  then  I  broke  down  altogether,  and  a  great  burst  of  tears 
came  and  I  cried  violently,  and  could  not  stop  myself,  and  my 
mother  said  I  was  to  go  and  lie  down.  I  was  glad  enough  to  get 
airay,  but  I  spent  a  miserable  day,  crying  and  sobbing  ;  now  in  a 
burning  heat,  now  shivering  with  cold,  till  my  mother  grew 
akrmed  and  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  said  ]  must  be  kept  quiet,  that 
Sally  Ruftbrd's  death  had  been  too  much  for  me,  and  a  great  deal 
more  that  doctors  often  say  without  knowing  anything  about  the 
true  state  of  matters. 

'*  As  for  John  Christopher,  he  was  distracted,  and  believed  I  was 
going  to  have  fever  and  should  die  as  Sally  Rufford  had  done,  and 
80  miller  and  miller's  man  would  both  be  left  disconsolate.  As  for 
the  wedding  taking  place  on  the  day  appointed,  that  he  knew  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  so  it  was  put  off  indefinitely.  That  it  was  put 
oflT  for  ever  he  had  yet  to  learn. 

**  Towards  evening  of  the  next  day,  when  the  light  was  fading 
and  it  grew  a  little  dark,  I  spoke  to  my  mother. 

*'  *  Mother,'  said  I,  '  I  want  you  to  tell  John  Christopher  that 
1  cannot  marry  him.' 

''  My  mother  looked  at  me  as  if  she  thought  I  was  raving,  and 
indeed  I  believe  she  truly  thought  so. 

"  *  Nanny,  are  you  mad  V  she  asked. 

"  *  No,  mother,  I  am  not  mad,  but  I  liave  settled  in  my  own  mind 
not  to  marry  John  Christopher.  I  don't  love  liim  with  all  my 
heart,  and  I  can't  marry  him  ;  it's  that  that  is  the  matter  with  me, 
and  not  fever  or  anything  else.  Mother,  you  must  tell  him,  for  I  can- 
not— I  will  not  marry  him.' 

** '  You  are  not  in  earnest  child,'  she  answered,  "  this  death  of 
Sally  RufFord's  has  upset  you." 

"  •  It  hasn't,'  said  I.  *  If  Sally  RufiFord  hadn't  died,  my  mind 
would  have  been  made  up  all  the  same.' 

**  Then  she  called  my  father,  but  I  kept  firm  to  it  and  they  could 
not  move  me.  But  they  would  not  grieve  John  Christopher  by 
telling  him — that,  they  said,  I  must  do  myself , for  there  was  no  excuse 
for  me. 

**  'Isn't  it  wrong  and  sinful  to  marry  a  man  one  does  not  love?' 
I  asked  my  mother ;  *  you've  said  so  a  hundred  times.' 

**  •  That  I  don't  deny,'  she  replied,  *  but  if  you  did  not  love  him, 
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you  had  no  right  to  make  him  helieve  that  you  did,  and  promise  to 
marry  him.  You've  behaved  about  as  badly  as  a  girl  could  do,  and 
you  uiust  make  the  best  of  it  to  John  Christopher  yourself,  for  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  telling  him.* 

**  I  thought  it  was  very  harsh  of  my  mother ;  for  I  had  been 
flattering  and  persuading  myself  into  the  belief  that  I  was  doing 
what  was  quite  right  and  proper,  and  I  thought  it  very  unreason- 
able of  anyone  to  find  fault  with  me. 

"  Thenextday  JohnChristopher  came — it  was  tbeday  that  should 
have  been  my  weddin/r-day.  1  would'nt  come  down  to  see  him, 
but  sent  a  letter  that  I  had  been  writing  for  him,  and  which  he  took 
and  read  as  he  sat  there. 

"  My  mother  said  lie  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

*'  '  Is  this  in  earnest  V  said  he,  '  am  I  to  take  it  for ' — 

And  then  he  bid  his  face  in  his  hands  ;  but  a  moment  after  he 
rose  up  quite  stern,  and  took  his  hat  and  walked  out  of  the  cottage. 

"  He  wrote  along  letter  to  me  asking  to  see  me  once  more,  but 
ending  that  if  there  was  no  hope  for  him,  perhaps  it  was  better  as 
it  was,  and  he  would  take  my  answer  as  I  chose  to  give  it. 

"  I  gave  it  in  writing,  for  I  did  not  care  to  see  him  again.  I  had 
the  heart  to  wound  him,  but  was  coward  enough  to  shrink  from 
paining  myself  by  seeing  him.  I  was  not  afraid  of  any  words  of  his 
persuading  me  out  of  my  resolution,  forthe  miller  of  Durford  occu- 
pied all  my  thoughts,  and  I  gloried  in  the  idea  of  being  mistress  of 
the  mill-house  and  quite  a  lady,  as  I  said  to  myself,  instead  of  the 
wife  of  the  miller's  man. 

"I  have  wondered  since  how  I  could  have  been  so  hardhearted  as 
I  was,  for  I  had  not  a  care  for  the  suflfering  I  had  caused  to  John 
Christopher  :  I  was  so  full  of  ambitious  thoughts  about  the  future, 
that  I  was  only  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  now  that  the  bar  between 
the  miller  and  myself  was  done  away ;  and  I  did  not  even  feel  remorse 
when  I  thought  of  the  poor  pale  couple  up  at  the  farm-house.  I 
only  congratulated  myself  that  all  had  happened  as  it  had  done 
before  my  wedding  was  over. 

"  The  next  thing  I  heard  was  that  John  Christopher  had  given 
up  bis  place  at  a  moment's  notice^  and  that  the  miller  had  made  no 
objection,  though  it  inconvenienced  him  greatly. 

"  So  he  went  away,  and  the  pretty  old  house  was  to  let  again, 
and  there  was  to  be  a  sale  of  all  the  furniture.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  great  talk  in  the  village  of  how  I  had  jilted  John  Chris, 
topher,  and  people  blamed  me  enough,  but  not  more  than  I 
deserved,  for  I  had  acted,  as  my  mother  said,  as  batlly  as  a  girl  could 
act.  As  she  paid,  I  had  no  rij>ht  to  promise  to  marry  John 
Cbristopher  if  J  did  not  intend  to  keep  mjr  promise ;  and  that  if  J 
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liked  another  man  better,  when  T  liad  promised  to  be  John 
Christopher's  wife^  it  only  made  me  so  much  the  worse. 

"  I  kept  quiet  enough  for  the  next  few  months,  and  only  saw 
the  miller  now  and  then  by  stealth  ;  but  we  were  engaged  to  each 
other,  and  by  the  time  the  hawthorn  began  to  show  itself  white  in 
the  hedges,  it  was  buzzed  about  the  village  that  I  had  given  up  the 
man  for  the  master. 

"Then  there  was  another  talk  among  the  village  folks ;  and  all 
manner  of  things  were  said  of  us — some  ftilse,  some  true, — and  we 
were  looked  upon  as  light  of  heart— if  we  had  any  hearts  at  all. 

"  My  father  and  mother  grieved  Fadly  over  John,  whom  they 
loved  as  a  son.  The  miller  was  not  half  so  pleasant  with  them  ; 
indeed,  he  had  the  feeling  that  they  blamed  him,  and  so  there 
was  always  a  sort  of  constraint. 

"  However,  before  Christmas  came  round  again,  I  was  Robert 
Minton's  wife,  and  mistress  of  the  Mill  House,  with  not  a  stroke  of 
work  to  do  unless  I  pleased,  ami  with  servants  at  my  bidding. 

**But  I  found  that  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters ;  and  that 
people  seemed  to  think  I  had  gained  my  position  by  unfair  means ; 
and  many  looked  askance  at  me,  and  thought  of  John  Christopher 
and  the  way  he  had  been  jilted. 

"  So  I  found  that  the  grapes  were  not  so  sweet  as  they  had 
appeared  in  the  distance,  and  that  the  thorns  among  the  roses 
scratched  me  terribly  ;  and  Robert  felt  something  of  the  same  sort, 
and  we  were  neither  of  us  very  comfortable.  So  that  a  mill  being 
advertised  in  another  county,  R  )bert  went^to  look  at  it,  and  finding 
it  suitable  and  convenient,  we  removed  to  it,  and  there  we  lived 
until  he  died,  and  there  all  my  children  were  born,  and  there 
they  all  died  except  your  father,  Susan,  and  your  aunt  Annie, 
and  she's  gone  now. 

*'  After  we  left,  John  Christopher  came  back  to  Durford.  He 
took  the  mill,  and  the  owner  was  glad  enough  to  let  him  have  jt, 
knowing  how  steady  he  was.  And  so  my  father's  words  came  to 
pass :  that  John  Christopher  would  be  a  miller  in  time.  Yes,  and 
what  was  more,  he  was,  after  all,  miller  of  Durfoixl." 

Here  old  Mrs.  Minton  made  a  lon;jf  pause,  and  Susan  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  break  the  silence.     At  last  she  ventured  to  ask  : 

"  And  did  you  never  see  him  again  ?" 

*'I  can't  quite  say  that,  but  I  never  spoke  to  him  again.  He 
was  like  a  son  to  my  father  and  mother  till  they  died  ;  but  when- 
ever I  went  over  to  Durford  to  see  them  John  Christopher  kept  out 
of  ihe  way,  and,  you  may  be  sure,  I  never  went  near  the  mill,  and 
BO  we  never  met.  I  haw  him  once  or  twice  at  church  singing  with 
the  choir,  and  his  face  had  lost  all  its  fresh  colour,  and  he  was  grave 
and  quiet-looking,  and  once  I  saw  him  gazing  earnestly  at  me,  and 
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for  a  moment  our  eyes  met,  and  that  was  the  last  look  John 
Christophpr  and  I  ever  took  of  one  another  ;  and  with  that  look  it 
came  into  my  heart  how  wron^zly  I  had  note  J.  For  days  and  days  his 
look  haunted  me,  and  seemed  to  make  everything  clear  to  me,  and 
how  that  it  was  the  cruellest  wron^r  man  or  woman  could  do — 
to  make  another  believe  that  be  or  she  was  beloved,  and  then  to 
wake  them  up  from  the  delusion. 

**  And  it's  been  the  sore  point  rankling  in  my  heart  ever  since. 
People  talk  of  retribution,  and  it  was  said  in  the  village  that  I 
should  be  punished  in  some  signal  way  for  my  hearilessness ;  but  in 
the  world's  sight  I  never  was.  The  world  went  smoothly  enough 
with  me ;  my  husband  was  kind  to  me,  and  I  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  my  lot.  Tiiere  was  only  the  secret  thorn  pricking  at  my 
conscience,  and  sometimes  the  sorrowful  face  of  John  Christopher, 
as  I  last  looked  at  it,  rising  up  before  me.  But  it  was  a  thorn  that 
I  could  never  pluck  out ;  for  what  was  done  was  done,  and  there 
was  no  remedy  for  it— I  could  never  make  either  explanation  or 
atonement — I  had  wronged  John  Christopher,  and  the  thorn  must 
remain  to  my  life's  end.  And  now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  go  to 
his  funeral  I  shall  feel  more  at  peace  with  myself,  with  him,  and 
with  all  the  world.  We  must  go  to  the  funeral,  Susan.  Heaven 
rest  John  Christopher,  and  may  we  go  to  our  last  home  as  peace, 
fully  as  be  has  done  *" 


A  fair  spring  morning,  the  sun  shining,  the  birds  singing,  the 
early  flowers  peeping  out  from  the  tender  green. 

The  bell  was  tolling,  and  a  simple  funeral  entered  the  church- 
yard. Near  the  grave  two  figures  in  mourning  were  standing ;  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  funeral  procession,  and  yet  they  showed  more 
signs  of  distress  than  any  of  the  legitimate  mourners. 

The  young  girl  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  whilst 
the  old  woman  leaned  heavily  upon  her  walking-stick.  She 
trembled  visibly,  and  when  the  coffin  was  lowered  she  tottered 
forward  to  take  a  last  look,  with  tears  rolling  down  her  a^^ed  cheeks ; 
then,  taking  her  granddaughter's  arm,  she  returned  to  her  home. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  romantic  reports  were  flying 
about  Kingslea ;  for  John  Christopher's  will  had  been  read,  and 
after  a  few  legacies  to  those  who  had  been  kind  and  attentive  to 
him  in  his  declining  years,  the  remainder  of  his  property  was  left 
to  Susan  Jiinton,  granddaughter  of  bis  neighboiu,  Anne,  widow  of 
Robert  Minton,  miller  of  Benton. 

A  small  sealed  packet  was  found  addressed  to  Mrs.  Robert 
Minton,  and  Kingslea  was  busy  in  conjectures  as  to  its  contents  ; 
they  were,  boweveri  never  knowni  excepting  by  Mrs.  Minton 
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lienetfy  who,  upon  opening  the  packet,  found  therein  her  own  two 
letters,  in  which  she  had  broken  off  her  engagement,  also  a  lock  of 
herbair. 

Across  one  of  them  he  had  written,  "My  engagement  with 
Nanny,  Ltoken  off  on  New  Year's  Day,18— .  Nanny,  my  first  and 
only  love !    Such  is  life." 

It  was  written  in  a  clear  hand,  evidently  about  the  time  that 
the  breaking-off  of  the  engagement  had  taken  place.  Across  the 
oiber,  in  weak,  trembling',  writing,  dated  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  were  these  words — 

"Nanny,  I  have  forgiven  long  since.  It  is  peace  between  us. 
Death  heals  all  wounds,  and  Heaven  shuts  out  all  sorrow." 

Julia  Goddard. 
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ROUND  THE  ANTRIM  COAST. 

BY  P.  Q.  KEEGAN,  LL.D.,  etc. 

We  maintain  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
British  Islands  there  is  no  beauty  equally  competent  with  that  of 
the  north-eastern  coasts  of  Ireland  to  excite  a  well-grounded, 
heart-felt  sesthetic  interest.  Beetling  clifs,  majestic  precipices, 
colossal  shapes  of  rock,  profound  caverns,  expansive  bays,  and  the 
sublime  splendour  of  the  tempestuous  ocean  conjoin  to  constitute 
a  feast  of  delight,  which  the  most  callous  heart  cannot  fail  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate.  And  yet  all  these  comprehensive  panoramas  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity  are  of  comparatively  easy  access  to  the 
inhabitants  of  England;  and  tlie  wonder,  therefore,  is,  that  such 
springs  and  fountains  of  sterling  entertainment  are  not  more 
frequently  patronised  thereby.  While  vast  shoals  of  Yankees,  and 
of  other  equally  outlandish  individuals,  annually  invade  these 
favourite  places  of  tourist  resort,  the  English  pleasure-seeker  is  all 
the  while  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  hope  that  the  latter,  in  selecting  a  route  for  his  annual  holiday 
excursion,  is  not  commonly  guided  by  some  more  pressing,  piquant, 
sensuous  considerations  than  that  of  merely  deriving  gratification 
from  the  beautiful  in  nature,  or  the  venerable  in  art. 

However,  without  carrying  the  thread  of  our  remarks  any 
farther  in  this  direction,  perhaps  we  had  better  bring  matters  to  a 
point  as  soon  as  possible,  by  simply  declaring,  that  we  had  long 
been  projecting  a  pedestrian  excursion  around  the  eastern  and 
northern  coasts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  Of  course,  like 
everybody  else,  we  had  frequently  heard  tell  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  We  had  also  heard  of  the  surpassing  attractions 
of  the  Antrim  coast.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  considered  that 
a  walking  tour,  having  its  base  of  operations  at  the  town  of  Lame, 
and  extending  all  round  the  Antrim  seaboard,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  finally  terminate  at  Portrash,  would  be  an 
ample  and  satisfactory  method  of  inspecting  the  scenic  treasures  of 
this  famous  locality.  Happening  to  be  in  Belfast  upon  a  late 
occasion,  and  having  suitable  leisure  on  hand,  we  determined 
forthwith  to  prosecute  the  expedition  as  now  indicated  ;  and  having 
provided  all  necessaries,  &c.,  we  started  upon  our  journey. 

We  left  Belfast  early  one  July  morning,  and  travelling  by  the 
train  to  Lame,  arrived  there  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so.  There 
was  a  passenger. van  waiting  at  the  station,  and  as  we  knew  that 
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Aere  was  nothing  particularly  interesting  to  see  between  this  place 
and  Olenarm,  we  determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  bone.saving 
advantages  to  the  latter  town.  Driving  through  the  close,  confined 
streets,  we  soon  reached  the  magnificent  coast-road  which  here  hugs 
the  shore  for  several  miles.  The  day  was  remarkably  fresh  and 
fine.  The  sunlight  poured  down  in  brilliant  copious  streams,  from 
an  uncurtained  azure,  burnishing  the  floor  of  the  sea,  and  rendering 
all  things  bright  and  beautiful.  There  was  a  fresh,  dewy-laden, 
sea-born  breeze  blowing,  too,  which  was  delightfully  cooling  and 
invigorating.  Far  away  upon  the  right,  the  ocean,  revelling  in 
deep  cerulean  splendour,  and  in  everlasting,  though  gentle 
agitation,  expanded  to  the  view.  Occasionally  at  a  point  where 
the  wind  had  more  conspicuously  embossed  the  lustrous  Rurfaco  of 
the  sea,  a  spark  or  two  of  silvery  foam  would  be  revealed  under 
the  glistening  of  the  solar  beam.  The  scene  was  brilliant  and 
picturesque,  and  eminently  calculated  to  linger  long  and  fondly 
within  the  storehouse  of  the  memory.  As  we  stdvanced  onwards, 
the  facing  of  the  coast-wall  upon  the  left  became  more  impressive 
and  interesting.  We  reached  a  promontory  called  Ballygawley 
Head,  where  the  first  symptoms  of  the  basaltic  grandeur  of  the 
locality  greeted  the  gaze.  A  range  of  huge  basaltio  pillars  frown 
o'er  the  deep  in  a  manner  competent  to  evoke  slight  twitchings  of 
sublime  emotion.  Further  onwards,  colossal  masses  of  chalk 
became  perceptible,  piled  one  about  another  upon  the  clifts,  or 
lying  in  disorder  about  the  shore.  After  winding  about  for  a  iew 
turns  in  this  chalky  locality  we  were  ultimately  conducted  into 
the  town  of  Glenarm. 

In  this  comparatively  sequestered,  outlandish  portion  of  the 
British  Isles  few  would  suspect  that  there  would  exist  a  baronial 
residence  of  such  incomparable  splendour  as  that  occupied  by  tlie 
Earl  of  Antrim.  On  entering  the  grounds  attached  to  Glenarm 
Castle  we  were  charmed  with  the  sweet  beauty  of  the  scene  therein 
displayed.  A  mountain  torrent  rolled  briskly  o'er  a  pebbly  bed  on 
its  way  towards  the  sea  ;  a  lordly  forest  of  ancient  trees  expanded 
in  massive  depth  and  graceful  outline  over  the  ailjacent  swarJ; 
while  far  away  in  the  distance,  the  stately  castle  reared  its  noble 
turrets  to  heaven,  the  whole  conveying  a  powerful  impression  of 
sombre  grandeur  and  stately  magnificence. 

Before  proceoding  furr.her  with  our  remarks,  it  will  be  propor 
to  furnish  a  brief,  concise  sketch  of  the  principal  geological  features 
of  the  county  of  Antrim.  Six-sevenths  of  the  whole  county  consists 
of  basaltic  trap.  This  lies  upon  the  surface,  often  alternates  with 
beds  of  red  ochre,  and  overlies  strata  of  hardened  chalk,  which 
again  overlies  strata  of  green  sand.  New  red  sandstone  and  mica. 
lUto  (the  farmer  overlying  the  latter),  appear ^below  thQ  greeu^ 
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sand ;  while  a  patch  of  millstone  grit  occurs  in  the  north-eadt 
corner  of  the  county.  It  is  the  succession  of  variously  coloured, 
horizontal  strata,  presenting  different  slopes  of  escarpment,  that 
imparts  the  characteristic  beauty  to  the  scenery  of  the  northern 
coast. 

We  quitted  Qlenarm,  and  advancing  northwards  (now  upon 
"  Shank's  pony,")  we  entered  the  environment  of  a  most  beautiful 
bay.  The  azure  transparency  of  the  water  was  delightful  to 
behold,  and  furnished  suggestions  as  to  delicious  coolness  mid  the 
press  of  summer  heat.  At  the  inmost  extremity  there  was  a  small 
village  called  Carnlough,  wherein  there  is  a  very  good  little  hotel. 
After  partaking  of  some  refreshment  at  this  establishment  we 
continued  our  advance  northwards  in  the  direction  of  Cashendall. 
Beautiful  was  the  spectacle  which  now  everywhere  greeted  the 
gaze.  As  compared  with  the  previous  scenic  exhibitions,  every- 
thing seemed  more  open,  airy,  and  developed.  No  chalky  banks 
occurred  to  check  the  wandering  eyes ;  and  the  fair  and  open  sea 
upon  the  right  furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  brilliant  and 
refreshing  prospects.  The  shore  was  profusely  carpetted  with  tufts 
of  seaweed  ;  but  in  many  places  it  was  piled  up,  and  being  burnt 
for  the  production  of  the  help  which  the  ashes  contain.  The  smoke 
ascending  voluminously  from  these  fires  curled  slowly  and  grace- 
fully up  the  adjacent  hills,  thereby  imparting,  as  we  thought,  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  surrounding  landscape.  We  soon  arrived  at 
Garren  Point,  on  the  slope  of  which  a  summer  residence  belonging 
to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  is  erected.  We  inspected  the 
house,  and  found  it  well  furnished  though  rather  in  a  medieval 
style,  with  bare  polished  floors,  etc. 

After  rounding  the  point,  a  spacious  and  beautiful  bay  was 
presented  to  our  notice.  Away  across  the  waters  in  a  northward 
direction,  the  bold,  escarped,  abrupt  outlines  of  two  headlands,  one 
overstepping  the  other,  were  distinctly  visible.  The  scenery  at 
this  spot  may  be  pronounced  incomparably  wild  and  beautiful,  and 
forcibly  suggestive  of  sesihetic  pleasure  yet  unreaped.  The  range 
of  seacliffs  to  the  northward  was  broken  up,  and  abruptly  diversi- 
fied ;  so  that  an  aspect  of  brightness  and  cheerfulness  was  com  muni, 
cated  to  a  panorama  in  reality  sad  and  sombre  by  reason  of  its 
characteristic  wildness,  ''Fine  headlands,  here!"  would  be  the 
spontaneous  exclamation  of  any  person  possessed  of  the  least  trace 
of  sesthetic  sensibility.  The  arms  of  the  land,  too,  projecting  on 
either  side  far  outwards  into  the  sea,  completely  precluded  all 
prospect  of  the  external  world ;  so  that  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness, 
a  sweet  conviction  of  dreary  solitariness  impressed  the  mind,  and 
powerfully  enhanced  the  native  attractiveness  of  the  locality. 

We  advanced  to  the  bead  of  the  bay,  traversing  the  road  which 
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^11  skirted  the  shore.  Almost  upon  the  sands,  nlihoiigh  ;it  the 
landward  margin  of  the  road,  there  was  erecte  1  a  pretty  neat  little 
Catholic  church.  The  situation  of  this  house  of  prayer  was 
admirably  selected,  and  we  considered  it  furnished  a  powerful  and 
memorable  testimony  to  the  taste  and  devotional  fervour  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district.  Pressing  forwards  in  a  more  inland 
direction  for  about  a  mile,  we  arrived  at  the  pleasant  village  of 
Cushendal^  where  we  spent  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning  we  pushed  onwards  towards  Bally- 
castle.  At  this  stage  of  our  journey  we  were  crmpelled  to  aband.jn 
the  regular  county  road  on  account  of  its  pursuing  an  inland  dire  j- 
tion,  preferring  to  skirt  the  sea-coast.  When  we  had  advanced  {o\'  a 
short  distance  along  this  more  irregular  lino  of  route,  wc  tuniod 
and  glanced  backwards,  so  as  to  command  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  scenery  we  had  traversed  on  the  previous  day.  The  <j:r;ujd, 
colossal  outline  of  Garron  Point  was  distinctly  visible  agaiu>t  the 
azure  background  of  the  sky.  Taken  all  in  all,  we  may  pronounce 
this  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  headland  scenery  we  had  ever 
witnessed.  Its  bold  and  picturesque  contour  is  singularly  impres- 
sive, instilling  the  mind  with  ideas  of  sublime  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  Occasionally,  too,  as  the  lustre  of  the  solar  beiim 
would  be  temporarily  obscured  by  the  passage  of  some  voluminoi  s 
cloud,  the  massive  suporficies  of  this  imposing  promontory  would 
assume  a  frowning  and  dismal  aspect,  as  if  profoundly  imbued  with 
a  dull  blackish  shade,  or  as  if  suddenly  swollen  with  a  tempest  of 
passion. 

After  lingering  for  a  few  moments  over  this  powerful  exhibition 
of  seaboard  scenery  we  resumed  our  journey,  traversing  an  inland 
cart-road,  which,  after  conducting  us  over  the  crest  of  a  gentle 
elevation,  landed  us  Eomewhat  suddenly j^in  the  midst  of  a  little 
secluded  vale.  There  were  some  symptoms  of  cultivation  hero; 
for  sundry  fresh  green  fields  and  pastures  were  revealed  to  view. 
We  wandered  here  at  random  for  a  short  time,  and  then  arrived  at 
a  place  where  there  ran  a  river,  with  a  little  town,  Cushen  !un, 
consisting  of  a  few  straggling  houses  situated  at  a  little  distance  off 
upon  the  seashore.  There  was  nothing  supremely  grand  or  interest- 
ing about  the  scenery  of  this  lojidity  ;  so  that  we  only  dallied  here 
for  a  very  brief  period  indeed.  Observing  a  road  which  we 
presumed  led  the  way  to  some  placo  or  another  we  resolved  to 
travel  on  it,  and  were  conducted  over  the  slope  of  a  second  little 
bill  or  elevation.  Thereafter  we  advanced  through  a  sterile  and 
desolate  track  of  country,  where  heath-clad  mounds  and  boggy  moors 
suggested  the  interesting  ideas  of  grouse,  etc.,  shooting,  and 
ultimately  arrived  at  an  eminence  where  a  glorious  view  of  the 
ever.gleaming  863^  was  once  more  obtained.     An  expansive  array 
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f  i  f  lifMviiiL:  fori  l.;ii.k: .  >l;;''M«.i  r;t  :'..'•  i;.-;:  ..a  1»\'  rir;:i.-M"  of  basalt, 
constitute  the  (iislInLriii>lrii.:  ii.'.itn:-.'>  «.!  w  ^  :  'm>:  >.''.'L-  rv  prcvMhrut 
in  lliis  lt»rality.  We  li:»il  i;  w  n-.-.-ln -l  n  pM.i.r  sitiint..-  1  .'iImmu  lialf- 
a-fluzen  ijiilu-i  suutli  ft'  tl.i- t-MrviJn-  i:  iil:-*  :i<i  r.irL.r  i>f  Ire'ai^l; 
and  i\:<  ^ve  ]>re>iii;;el  tliat  n  ininnu*  ;•:.]  tl:  •■'iJ.^lu'^ii-':  iu^pt!;ti»u  of 
tl.o  n(.•i^]ll)^.)llIl]';'ul  woul'i  !>•  iinwii.  .1  \s";ili  ;i  vk:\\'  vtl,  wo  iib.m^loned 
the  r(vi(l,  and  (lefecenilinj-  one  of  the  bnks,  roanie'.l  about  as  fancy 
or  feeliui:  sn.L::.estL(l,  >\\.\,  huwovrr.  vr-'-i.-rviii^^  a  iioilh.erly  c-nirse 
by  keepiiii:  the  ."-^ea  on  the  ;i  .ht.  Duriuj:  the  ccin-Mr  of  our  niii:^*!- 
tions  in  tliis  quarter,  we  (r\';;.-innally  enc-'Untered  a  {)i:^turesq'ie  old 
dwelh'ne,  s:onera'.ly  spe.ikin^  t'jlerably  ^Yell  furnished  anil  littod 
with  a  cliirnnev  (a  sijnirii-ant  circumstance),  garlon,  etc.,  and 
o'^cupieil  by  some  kiiidly  old  dame.  The  soil  itself  was  in  nv\ny 
1)1  (0-;  well  (ultiva-e-],  h:;!  in  nviiiy  diiiers  it  prv-en'cl  a  r-iu^di, 
k.rc,  dry,  iiealh-!ike,  appearance,  as  if  t  >  >  de^tiiT.e  of  in-'r^anij 
constituents  to  afford  the  husbandman  mucli  ]>rosp.i;t  of  a^aicidtural 
success.  JSeawravk  manure  mijlit  possibly  b-.j  cipiou^ly  and 
cl'.eaply  applied  as  an  auxiliary  to  its  natural  yielding  resources, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  tliat  the  absence  of  cjoo  1  roa  Isan  1  the  remote- 
ness of  railways  would  render  its  extensive  cultivation  wholly 
protitlei-s,  if  not  impracticable. 

Presently,  as  we  advanced  further  northwanl,  the  region  of 
banks  and  clitVs  j;radu;dl7  disappeared.  The  land  became  more 
lowdymf,^  and  shelved  down  gradually  to  the  shore.  Sundry 
habitations  of  an  humble  character  w^e re  scattered  al>out  the  country 
in  tliis  quarter,  and  not  unfrequently  we  felt  profoundly  iinpre.ssed 
by  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation,  or  by  certain  circiim-^tin;es  in 
connection  wdth  their  external  form  or  environment.  We  ihou^lit 
that,  generally  speaking,  considerable  taste  and  appreciation  of  tho 
beauties  of  Nature  were  displayed  by  the  fabricators  or  owners  of 
these  humble  abodes.  Far  in  the  midst  of  some  wild,  seque^lere*! 
dell,  beside  the  waters  of  some  babblinj^  rivulet,  the  walls  of  sone 
shepherd's  or  small  farmer's  hut  would  be  observed  rising  in 
solemn  mournfulness  above  the  waste.  Or  again,  fast  by  a  natural 
excavation  in  the  face  of  a  bank — in  a  tiny  hollow  encompassed  on 
all  sides,  save  reaward,  by  steep  mounJs,  a  cottage,  whose  walls 
seem  mouldering  with  age  and  exposure,  is  obscurely  located.  On 
slight  consideration,  we  might  be  induced  to  suppose  that  denizens 
of  such  lonely  places  would  be  overcome  with  ennui  and  want  of 
excitement ;  but  we  must  also  bring  into  account  the  supreme 
stability  of  nervous  clement  which  such  a  career  engenders— tlie 
sameness  and  sobriety  of  spirit  which  may  bo  induced  by  the 
frequent  contemplation  of  Nature's  most  imposing  phenomena. 

Here,  in  a  corner  of  a  pleasant  little  bay,  the  spectacle  of  a  little 
Catholic  church,  reared   close  by  the  roadside,  app^arci  to  us 
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6tir|»i88iDgly  interesting.  We  were  conscious  of  its  being  most 
profoandlj  comforting  and  suggestive,  that  here,  amiJ  this  desolate 
wildness  and  solitude,  the  woi*ship  ol  the  Creator  was  not  entirely 
neglected.  We  profoundly  sympathised  with  the  pious  founders  of 
this  little  edifice.  We  felt,  indeed  that  their  piety  was  truly 
beautiful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  edifying  in  the  sight  of  men. 
The  dim  and  shadowy  aspect  of  the  locality  conjoins  w  ith  the  absence 
of  distracting  influences  to  generate  a  sad  and  solemn  thou_;liU*ul. 
ness,  and  a  sobriety  and  imperturbability  of  spirit,  which  adapt  ii 
most  adequately  for  the  experience  of  devotional  fervour  and  the 
steady  practice  of  morality. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived  at  that  po'ut  of 
our  course  which  approximated  most  nearly  to  the  north -ea.st  corner 
of  Ireland.  Hither  the  weather  had  beeu  eminently  propitious  for 
our  undertaking.  The  atmosphere  was  calui  aud  cle.ir,  au  1  ti»ere- 
fore  especially  favourable  to  the  survey  of  natural  scenery.  The 
sky,  the  sea,  the  land  basked  amid  the  lurid  rays  of  a  powerful  aud 
beautiful  sunshine.  But  now,  as  we  approached  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  Ballycastle,  the  curtains  of  a  dense  mist  were  slowly 
drawn  over  the  face  of  Nature,  and  completely  precluded  for  a  lime 
all  definite  inspection  thereof.  In  consequence  of  this  unwelcome 
visitation,  we  were  compelled  to  deviate  from  what  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  our  present  route  ;  in 
other  words,  we  were  constrained  to  travel  by  a  more  inland 
direction,  thereby  unfortunately  foregoing  the  enjoyment  of  gazing 
upon  the  promontory  of  Fair  Head,  and  of  being  enticed  by  the 
sublime  spectacle  of  the  Grey  Man's  Path.  The  mist  wrapped  up 
the  surrounding  fields  in  a  dense  cloak  of  vapour,  thereby,  we 
thought,  profoundly  deepening  the  Interest  of  the  situation  wherein 
wo  now  found  ourselves  involved.  Fortunately,  unlike  that 
commonly  prevalent  in  London,  the  mist  was  balmy  and  refreshing, 
rather  than  noxious  or  suffocating.  It  was  fresh  and  evidently  sea- 
bom;  so  that  we  laboured  onwards  under  its  influence  with  no 
prestiiog  difiiculty  or  inconvenience. 

Presently  the  vapoury  cloud  all  rolled  away,  or  perhaps  we  had 
advanced  to  a  point  beyond  its  outskirts,  when,  on  looking  forward 
in  a  westward  direction,  we  perceived  the  gable-ends,  roofs,  spires, 
etc.,  of  the  town  of  Ballycastle  .i;leaming  in  the  distant  landscape. 
As  we  approached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  spectacle  of  a 
valley  of  eminent  beauty  was  exhibited  upon  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  road.  Two  little  hills  clothed  with  dewy  verdure  reared  their 
crests  above  the  encompassing  fields;  while  between  their  tiny 
slopes  the  prospect  of  a  long-drawn  vale  wreathed  in  an  undefined, 
miBty  loveliness,  aroused  the  fantastic  imagery  of  the  brain  with 
Buggestions  regarding  the  supreme  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  tho 
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scenery  in  tbat  vicinity.  Considered  as  a  whole,  it  was  all 
eminently  impressive  specimen  of  wild  Irish  scenery,  and  one 
calculated,  when  dwelt  upon  in  after-time,  to  strike  many  a 
solemnly  pleasing  chord  upon  the  heart. 

We  passed  the  night  at  a  tolerably  fair  hotel  in  Ballycastle, 
wLeie,  by  the  way,  we  were  lavishly  and  cheaply  feasted  with  some 
of  the  excellent  salmon  which  abounds  in  the  nei;L(hbo\irin^  seas. 
On  the  following  morning  we  hired  a  boat  and  the  services  of  a 
couple  of  boatmen,  in  order  to  visit  the  interesting  island  of  Rathlin, 
which  lies  oflf  the  coast  at  about  five  miles  from  the  town. 
Although  the  weather  was  remarkably  genial  and  the  breeze  light, 
we  experienced,  after  progressing  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore,  such  a  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  sea,  such  a  swell  and 
turm-'il  (.f  waves,  that  we  might  have  fancied  we  were  placed  in 
circumstances  of  considerable  danger.  We  advanced  steadily, 
however,  although  in  an  oblique  direction,  towards  our  destination, 
and  arrived  safely  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  in  Church  Bay, 
Rathlin  Island.  Here  the  harsh  tones  of  the  native  Gaelic  tongue 
first  grated  on  our  ears.  This  island,  we  may  mention,  is  about 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  two  arms  almost  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  It  is  principally  composed  of  basalt,  and  is 
recognised  to  be  linked,  as  "respects  this  geological  structure,  with 
the  Giant's  Causeway  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  coast  of 
Scotland  on  the  other.  We  advanced  at  first  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  across  the  island,  and  arrived  opposite  a  lofty,  perpen- 
dicular precipice,  on  which  were  reared  the  scanty  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been  at  one  tj^me  tenanted  for  a  brief 
period  by  the  renowned  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland.  The 
remains  of  this  ancient  establishment  are  comparatively  inbignifi. 
cant ;  but  the  locality  itself  is  replete  with  historical  associations. 
We  now  advanced  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  inspected  the 
interior  of  a  lighthouse  recently  erected  in  that  corner  of  the  island. 
At  this  point  a  most  charming  view  of  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland,  is  obtained.  The  floor  of  the  sea 
was  serenely  calm  and  lustrously  blue,  and  the  Scottish  cliff;i 
gleamed  with  surpassing  splendour  far  in  the  distant  seaward. 

We  remarked  that  Rathlin  is  cultivated  in  some  places  but 
bare  and  desolate  in  others.  At  Doon  Point,  upon  the  eastern  arm, 
there  occurs  a  remarkable  range  of  basaltic  columns,  which  are 
compressed  into  sundry  fantastic  shapes,  and  furnish  prospective 
glimpses  of  the  unparalleled  grandeur  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
Here,  as  everywhere'  around  this  enchanting  coast,  there  broods 
upon  the  face  of  all  things  an  aspect  of  profound  mysterious 
sombreness  and  antique  reverence  which  is  profoundly  impressive 
upQa  the  sympathetic  soul.     The  mind,  even  when  the  immcUiat^ 
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impretnon  has  lonor  simo  sulml^il,  feels  dispojel  to  lin^^r  long 
And  fondly  therein;  anl  t'lC  spiicta^le  of  a  pi-'tiire  or  otlvir  ««iixtT.?3- 
tive  represeiitatirm  revives  tl  e  primitive  scene  with  all  i!io  torce 
and  emphasis  of  reality. 

HavintT  terminated  our  inspcctini,  we  on.'e  n.ore  embirkeJ  in 
the  boat,  and  on  our  way  towards  BAllycastle  we  obtained  a  most 
effective  view  of  Fair  Head.  Westwarls  the  sun  had  de:liue.i  low 
in  the  horizon,  exhibitini^  the  aspect  of  a  dense  ruddy  ball  of  fire 
projecting  a  long  rotul  of  trembling  li^^dit  across  the  gentle  heaving 
surface  of  the  waters.  Ni»:ir  at  hand  there  was  rari«^'ed  a  compmy 
of  dark,  frowning  cliffs,  at  whose  base  the  sea  dashed  itself  irto 
voluminous  slieets  of  frosty  spray  ;  while,  towards  the  left,  the 
cliffs  of  Fair  Hesid,  reposing  in  still  majestic  beauty,  gleamed  clearly 
and  distinctly  through  the  evening  air.  Comprehen-iively  con- 
sidered, this  was  a  .scene  of  incomparable  beauty  and  magnificence, 
one  which,  once  admitted  within  the  chambers  of  the  soul,  is  only 
expelled  therefrom  with  difficulty  and  after  a  lapse  of  years. 

On  the  following  morning  we  advanced  triumphantly  and  in  an 

undeviating  course  towanls  the  grand   central  goal,  the  ultimate 

destination  of  our  pedestrian  labours,  viz.,  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

Following  an  inland  road  for  a  short  distance  through  a  tolerably 

well-cultivated  tract  of  country,  wq  eventually  skirted  along  the 

coast,  scaling  the  steep  banks,  etc.,  which  prevail  in  that  quarter. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  greeted  our  ever-watchful  eyes  until  we 

arrived   in   the  vicinity    of  the   far-famed  Carrick-a-liede.     The 

spectacle   here   exhibited    mainly    centered    on    a   lofty,    isolated 

configuration  of  rock  upheaved  above  the  sea,  and  communicating 

with  the  adjacent  mainland  by  a  shaky  flying- bridge,  constructed 

of  boards  fastened  together  with  ropes.     A  broal   chasm  yawned 

beneath,  and  imparted  to  the  spectacle  a  comfortable  feeling  of  awe 

and  sublimity.     The  most  interesting  feature  in  this  exhibition 

was  the  bridge,  and  this  on  acv»unt  of  the  hazard  and  difficulty 

attending  the  passau:o  thereof.     We  tried  the  experiment,  however, 

and  although   we  found  the  structure  r.itlier  shaky  »nd  unstable, 

we,  nevertheless,  managed  to  cn»-s  .'>\cr  unto  tho   roL'k  itself  with 

toh'rable  ease  and  confiiknce.      We  wouKl  recommend,  however, 

certian  **  jovial"  spirits  whose  nervous  systems  have  been  debilitated 

by   midnight   carousals,    etc.,  not   to  attempt  to   "  display  their 

agility  "  by  trying  to  cross    this  chasm.     Having  arrived  at  the 

other  side,  we  scrambled  down  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  and  enjoyed  a 

cool  and  pleasant  bath  in  the   waters  beneath.     Here,  as  elsewhere 

around  this  rockbound  coast,  the  sei  seems  to  be  in  an  cverla^tinj^ 

state  of  effervescence  and  a;i[itation.     The  waves  possess  a  wildness 

and  turbulence  of  character  commonly  unknown  among  the  more 

secluded  bays  aud  those  slieets  of  water  which  do  uot  verge  on  any 
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of  the  great  o?ean«J.     Even  iu  tho  chn-m  \vli»^r."'  Ws?  were  now  posted 
there  vjis  a  porpefml  .-'.v.-'.l  ..ii  1  -Lit  i^i 
in:ij»'>tic,  iiii]>fTvi<.\i-lv  -i.i__«-*«-^  =  -  :    1 
able  tV.t  jih*  work-  .>r'  hiiui  ir*  1  -i  1-. 

We  r-rnnnliir-l  up  tl;--  r-.>  •'..  '''.■ 
bri<l;,'e  prosecutul  (jiir  tulvance  in  -he  dire 
Hotel.  We  now  alvanccr<i  by  :i  i.; -re  ihhinJ  course,  traversing 
paths  by  the  side  of  fields,  et-.-. ,  >ii.i  {nvM-rvinj,  howc-ver,  a  west- 
ward direction  as  fur  as  p»s>ib:e.  In  t::i^  j^rtion  ofourjiurney 
the  imposin::  f;r;iijdt'ur  nn-l  ]»i:hirL>«j'.iviu?ss  i.»i'  the  company  of  rocks 
and  clitHs  in  the  nei.-hb'.MirLi;..  1  .'['  I'uUjcre  IL.'ad  constituted  the 
principal  source  of  attracti;n.  We  did  not  stay  t )  minutely  inspect 
the  geoloirical  structure,  etc.,  of  the  m'lnifdd  fantastic  shapes  of 
rocks,  cliffs,  etc.,  whicli  abouul  up»n  the  coastline  in  this  locality, 
but  preferred  advancing  in  a  straight  line  from  Carrick-a-Rede  to 
Dunsenerick  Castle.  This  hitter  structure,  although  almost 
entirely  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  assaults  of  wind  and  weather, 
possess,  nevertheless,  by  reason  (»f  its  looal  situation  and  aasociation, 
manifold  claims  upon  the  attention  of  ihe  tourist.  Only  a  portion 
of  a  bare  wall  or  <rable  end  now  remains  of  what  once  constituted  a 
magnificent  edifice.  This  remnant  is  perched  in  an  evidently  very 
precarious  position,  or  situation,  u;v»n  the  top  of  a  cylindrical 
solitary  mass  of  rock,  which  is  apparently  encompassed  on  all  sides 
by  the  sea.  Even  now  it  seems  to  be  daily  fast  crumbling  into 
atoms  ;  yet  it  exhibit?:,  in  its  grandeur  of  decay,  symptoms  of  a 
dim  and  shadowy  magnificence;  and  the  spectacle  of  its  insulated, 
apparently  inaccessible  seat,  awakens  a  train  of  sadly  pleasing 
imagery,  and  infuses  a  solemn  stillness  and  placidity  into  the 
present  current  of  thought.  The  view  looking  westwards  across 
the  coast  which  this  castellated  rock  commands,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  sublime  picturescpieness.  A  broad  belt  of  tough,  hard 
trap  rock  encircles  the  coast  as  far  as  the  vision  can  range ;  and 
this  the  everlasting  buffeting  of  the  storm-vexed  waves  have  hewn 
and  sculptured  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  most  marvellous 
to  behold.  Over  all  the  feeble  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  shed  a 
pale,  mellow  lustre,  which  admirably  harmonises  with  the 
sombre,  solemn  beauty  of  the  enchanting  scene. 

Alter  wandering  through  a  lonely,  desolate  tract  of  country,  we 
arrived  at  the  Causeway  Hotel,  and  having  partaken  of  a  sub. 
stantial  repast,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  far-famed  Causeway  by 
moonlight.  Firtunately  we  were  not  invaded  at  the  outset  by 
any  miserable  host  of  guides,  specimen-vendors,  boatmen,  &c., 
whose  selfish,  importunate  jrabbling  contributes,  in  places  such  as 
this,  to  seriously  diminish  the  enjoyment  of  the  tourist.  Id  this 
re^i  ect  we  coosidered  ourselveg  yery  tortuoate.    £ut  fortune  smiled 
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on  U8,  too,  in  other  re^pe^ts ;  for  the  tide  happened  to  be  out,  and 
our  advance  was  completely  uniinpoded.  As  we  approaclied  we 
obtained  a  general  survey  of  tlie  entire  basaltic  exbibltion,  and 
then,  having  advanced  neanM',  wo  walked  slowly  and  solemnly 
among  the  woudrous  ac*ciiiuul:tti')u  of  jnll.irs,  inspcitiu:;  tbeir 
structure  and  couFormatiou  at  Rundiy  partinilar  ])oiuts,  and 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  special  relations  of  each  to  the  encom- 
passing group,  &c.  Wo  confess  wo  hud  never  seen  such  an  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  bi-fore.  Vast  and  hvishly  strewn  piles  of 
beautifully  shaped  and  polished  columns  of  rock  appear  before  us 
in  all  the  magnificence  of  boundless  extent  and  c  ndless  diversity. 
These  columns  are  mostly  of  five,  six,  or  seven  sides,  and  planted 
perpendicularly  closo  together.  At  one  spot  they  are  of  about  the 
same  height,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  rough,  unhewn 
pavement ;  at  another  place  the  workmanship  is  still  more  uneven, 
BO  that  the  bare  sides  of  many  columns  are  exposed  to  view.  At 
first  sight,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  instance  of  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids,  the  structure  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
human  hands — as  it  were,  a  magazine  of  ready. cut  building  stones  ; 
but  the  contemplation  of  the  gigantic  extent  and  widespread 
prevalence  of  the  columns  soon  dispel  such  an  opinion.  Far  in 
the  distance,  upon  the  flanks  of  a  steep  bank,  an  imposing 
colonnade  of  basaltic  pillars  (the  Giant's  Organ)  is  upreared  ;  while 
farther  away  still,  upon  the  edge  of  a  sloping  ])romontory,  three 
IaII,  rocky  posts  present  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  spectator's 
gaze.  Far  and  wide,  and  over  all  this  extraordinary  specimen  of 
Nature's  fantastic  handiwork,  there  broods  an  air  of  remote  antiquity 
and  of  dim  and  solitary  granleur  most  mysierions  and  awesome,  and 
most  profoundly  affecting  to  the  sensitive  spirit.  And  while  the 
eyes  were  ever  rivetted  upon  this  most  marvellous  assemblage  of 
rocky  shapes,  the  ceaseless  roaring  of  a  stormy  sea  impressed  the 
ears,  and  inspired  the  soul  with  emotions  of  a  shadowy  terrific 
character. 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  it  is  the  succession  of  many- 
coloured  horizontal  strata,  presenting  al^o  different  slopes  of  escarp- 
ment, which  constitutes  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  scenery  of 
Antrim.  In  the  Causevvay  itself  we  notice  the  terraced  form  of 
escarpment,  and  there  occurs,  too,  a  rich  and  varied  play  of 
colouring  which  communicates  thereto  aesthetic  features  of  thrilling 
interest.  Moreover,  the  settled,  regular  outlines  of  the  structure, 
as  contrasted  with  the  sweeping,  varying  ones  observable  in 
ordinary  scenes  of  JSature,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  wild, 
sequestered  character  of  its  seat,  have  powerfully  induced  the 
human  mind  to  trace  the  sources  of  its  existence  not  to  a  Divine 
but  rather  to  a  bumftn  agency.    Innumerable  stones  and  traditiona 
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concerning  giants,  fairies,  and  such  man. like  creations  of  the  brain 
are  in  vogue,  aid  may  be  had  in  retail  from  any  of  the  garrulous 
tribe  of  guides  which  infest  this  locality.  All  such  suppositions 
have  been  assiduously  built  up  by  the  creative,  imagmary  energies 
of  the  human  mind  acting  under  the  iLfluences  of  a  superstitious  fear 
and  a  depressed  condition  of  the  animal  force.  But  while  no  man  has 
assigned  a  quasi  human  origin  to  a  butterfly  or  an  elephant,  the 
attributing  the  creation  of  such  a  marvellous  structure  to  a  gigantic 
race  of  men  admirably  illustrates,  we  think,  the  extraordinary  and 
unique  character  thereof. 

Having  satisfactorily  terminated  our  inspection  of  the  Cause- 
way, 'xBy  in  the  next  place,  hired  a  borit  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Purtcoon  Cave.  The  sea  was  rough  and  turbulent,  but  we  arrived 
safely  within  the  shadowy  chambers  of  the  colossal  sea-hall.  Once 
within  the  portal,  the  dark  and  gloomy  recess  itself,  its  apparently 
infinite  extent,  and  the  blue  depths  of  ever  swelling  waters  that 
roll  perpetually  beneath,  conspire  to  constitute  a  spectacle  of 
unparalleled  imprest-iveness  and  sublimity.  The  spirit  was  deeply 
conscious  of  being  subjected  to  the  powerful  empire  of  an  intense, 
volumniously-felt  emotion  of  awe  or  fear  which  completely 
engrossed  the  men*al  regards  and  communicated  to  the  mental 
forces  within  an  intensity  and  prominence  never  experienced  during 
calmer  moments. 

On  the  following  morning  we  continued  our  march  westwards, 
and  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  famous  Dunluce  Castle, 
situated  about  three  miles  from  Portrush.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  render  competent  justice  to  the  unrivalled  attractions 
of  this  ruin.  There  is  a  round,  precipitous,  almost  water-bound 
fabric  of  rock  projecting  from  the  mainland,  and  perpetually  huflfetei 
by  a  merciless  surge.  The  upper  surface  thereof  is  comparatively 
level ;  and,  fixed  on  this  foundation,  the  castle  rises  in  all  the 
rugged  and  shattered  nakedness  of  ruin.  An  ever- varied,  irregular, 
fantastic  accumulation  of  walls,  gable-ends,  towers,  turrets,  chim- 
neys, &c.,  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  soul-stirring  picture. 
The  walls  are  in  some  places  unimpaired,  but  in  others  they  are 
sail  y  broken  up  and  disordered.  The  whole  displayis  grey  and  hoary, 
and  everywhere  impressed  with  the  reverend  aspect  of  antiquity. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  eflfect 
which  this  supremely  interesting  spectacle  produces  upon  the 
feelings.  The  comprehensive,  disorderly,  sharp,  jagged  surfaces 
which  everywhere  greet  the  eye,  communicate  an  unequivocal 
character  of  picturesqueness  to  the  ruined  mass ;  while  the  fantastic 
imagery  of  the  brain,  being  inordinately  exerted,  the  mind  conjures 
up  pathetic  visions  of  the  time  when  tiiis  was  the  theatre  of 
iucesiral  pride  and  baronial  ostentation.    Here  one  might  wander 
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about  for  hours  and  hours,  now  minutely  inspecting  the  array  of 
ruined  walls  and  antique  chambers,  now  g  izincr  seawards  from 
some  dilapidated  window,  and  enjoyiu<^  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the 
tempestuous  ocean  that  rolls  perpetually  beneath,  but  never 
failing  to  be  profoundly  impressed  with  the  train  of  associations 
inevitably  conjured  up  by  the  spectacle  under  review.  In  an 
historical  point  of  view,  we  may  not  know  what  scenes  of  warfare 
and  riot,  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  or  of  love  and  romantic  vicis. 
sicude  that  were  here  enacted  in  days  of  yore ;  but  we  know  that 
the  ground  whereon  we  stand  was  once  the  seat  of  human  passion, 
of  human  interest,  and  vainly  do  we  regret  the  violence  of  the 
stream  of  time  that  thus  inexorably  washes  away  the  dissoluble 
fabrics  of  men. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves,  we  continued  our  advance  on 
Portrush,  passing  through  the  town  of  Bushmills,  of  whiskey 
notoriety.  As  we  approached  our  destination,  we  derived  much 
satisfaction  from  the  fresh,  lustrous  beauty  of  the  chalky  cliflfs  and 
burnished  sea.  Having  arrived  at  Portrush  we  terminated  our 
memorable  expedition  along  the  Antrim  coast, 
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CHAPTER  XXXT. 

A   FORGERY. 

Ok  tho  morning  of  the  very  day  which  brought  Edward  Chalmers 
to  Eichelskamp,  to  t<3ll  the  story  of  Gregory  to  Miss  Huntingdon, 
Captain  Draper  nnd  Gregory  were  sitting  in  Jermyn  Street,  occupied 
deeply  in  the  afTairs  of  the  very  same  individual.  The  Captain  was 
in  vory  hij^h  spirits,  as  he  thought  how  completely  he  would  set 
Hiintiniidon's  mind  at  rest,  by  restoring  to  him  the  lost  certificate 
of  his  fatal  marriage  with  Alice  Chalmers.  He  almost  chuckled  as 
lie  recounted  all  the  particulars  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Qrenrory. 
As  he  finished  his  narrative  he  took  out  of  his  desk  the  momentous 
paper  and  handed  it  to  Geoffrey. 

**  Here,  old  friend,"  he  said,  "  rest  easy ;  your  ghost  is  laid  at 
last." 

Geoffrey  took  it  to  the  window  and  examined  it  closely. 
Suddenly  ho  gave  a  start  and  his  face  grew  ashy  pale. 

•'Draper!"  be  cried;  **the  scoundrel  has  cheated  you — this 
certificate  is  a  forgery  !" 

**  Oh,  Lord  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Captain,  "and  I  paid 
one  hundred  pounds  for  it !" 

Geoffrey  took  his  friend's  hand  and  gave  it  a  hard  squeeze. 

••  Thanks,  Draper,"  he  said  ;  **  you  are  very  good,  but  this  is 
not  my  signature.  But  that,  after  all,  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  it  is 
almost  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  real  certificate  1  It  is  done  so 
cleverly  that  I  was  deceived  for  a  minute  ;  but  I  never  wrote  that 
name.  Don't  you  see  the  real  certificate  must  be  in  existence,  and 
Yery  likely  this  fellow  Gregory  has  it  ?    Where  is  hel" 

**  I  have  not  the  slightest  notion.  There  is  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Who  is  it,  Stephens  ?  I  cannot  be  interrupted  now.  Say  'not 
ai  home.'  "    The  servant  gave  Dr.  Sharper's  card  to  his  master. 

Brl'*  exclaimed   Captain  Draper;  "I  forgot  he  said  he 
1  again  to-day.     How  very  singular  that  he  should  turn 
ow!" 
't  send  him  away,  Draper,"  said  Mr.  Huntingdon.  "If  he 
VBiROM  with  you,  J  ow  leavo  you  in  an  bour;  if  be  haa 
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hotliiDcjr  to  say  of  aoy  consequence,  I  will  stay.    I  am  sick  of  hiding 
and  avoidiu^T  other  men's  eyes." 

Dr.  Sharper  came  in,  and  after  shaking  hands  witli  the  Captain 
he  bowed  politely  to  Mr.  Huntingdon.  After  a  minute  or  two 
Geoffrey  rose  up. 

"I  will  take  my  leave,"  he  said.  "I  will  come  back  in  the 
afternoon." 

**  Pray  do  not  go,  Mr.  Huutingdon  ;  I  almost  think  you  had 
better  hear  what  I  have  to  fay  to  Captain  Draper.  It  liappens 
that  you  know  a  little  of  the  person  I  liave  to  speak  about.  It  is 
young  Gregory,  the  fellow  you  tireJ  at  down  at  Greylings." 

"Young  Gregory!"  CKclaimei  Ge^iFi-oy  aal,  Captwiin  Draper, 
simultaneously. 

"  Yes,  the  fact  is,  that  young  man  means  mischief,  and  I  rather 
suspect,  t<j  Captain  Dr.iper.*' 

And  then  Dr.  Sharper  repeated  all  that  Thomas,  the  waiter, 
had  t')ld  him  of  Mr.  Gregory's  proceedings,  of  his  counting  out  his 
money,  and  of  \  is  sarcastic  remarks  about  Captain  Draper's 
deceased  relative. 

'*So  ho  is  at Silverboach,  then?"  asked  Geoffrey  Huntingdon. 
•'  He  was  when  I  left  it.     I  came  up  to  put  you  on  your  guard, 
Captain  Draper,  and  this  very  morning  I  have  received  a  com. 
munication  that  looks  as  if  the  man  was  up  to  mischief  in  more 
directions  than  one. 

'*  What  is  it?"  aj^keJ  Captain  Draper,  nervously. 
**  Do  you  remember  goiu^  at  my  recjucst  down  to  Gravesend  to 
call  on  a  Captain  Mowbray  V 
**Yes;  please  go  on." 

**  And  you  taw  him  and  his  daughter,  Anne  V\ 
"Yes."  • 

**You  remember,  too,  that  you  found  out  that  this  young 
fellow,  Gregory,  had  been  a  lover  of  the  girl's,  and  had  behaved 
badly  to  her  ?" 

"  Exactly,"  gasped  the  Captain. 

**  Very  good;  then  listen  to  this.  It  is  a  note  I  got  ihis  morning 
from  the  waiter  at  thi  *  Hoy,'  tavern  where  Gregory  has  been 
stopping.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  asked  this  waiter  fello^w 
to  keep  his  eye  on  this  young  man,  and  let  me  know  if  anything 
in  particular  happened.  Of  course  I  did  not  mean  him  to  spy  or 
do  what  ho  has  done ;  ])ut  as  I  have  got  the  information  I  mean  to 
use  it.  *  Dear  Doctor,  *  he  begins — that's  the  man* s  impudence. 
•  Our  mutual  friend,  so  to  speak,  is  up  to  more  games.  He's  off 
from  Silverbeach  ;  there  is  another  lady  in  the  case,  atd  my  eyes  I 
isn't  she  a  pretty  cue  !  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  you'd  have 
|iveu  to  have  your  eye  i^t  the  hole  iu  the  wall,  ^^  I  happea^l  iu 
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have  when  she  came  into  his  room.  Such  a  tremendous  rovir, 
Doctor  !  She  falls  on  his  neck  and  kisses  liim,  and  she  cries,  and  he 
cries ;  and  that  very  same  afternoon  oflF  they  bolt  together.  He's  a 
coming  back,  for  he  told  them  to  keep  his  room  at  the  Hoy,  and  he 
told  me  if  any  letters  come  in  the  next  two  days  they  was  to  be 
forwarded  to  Captain  Mowbray's,  13,  Upper  Parrock  Street, 
Oravesend.'  " 

"It's  damnable!"  cried  Captain  Draper,  as  he  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead.  **  I  say,  Geoffrey,  listen  to  this  ; 
it  is  too  bad.  Oh,  that  infernal  scoundrel,  and  that  wretched  girl ! 
Oh,  my  dear  Frank!"  and  here  the  Captain  broke  down  utteily 
and  groaned  aloud. 

••  What  is  it,  Draper  ?"  said  Geoflfrey. 

"Had  I  better  go?"  interrupted  Dr.  Sharper,  who  could  nut 
understand  the  Captain's  extreme  agitation. 

**  No,  please  don't  leave  mo  ;  I  consider  you  as  a  friend,  and  I 
want  your  help.  Geoflfrey,  you  don't  know  who  lives  in  Parrock 
Street." 

"  No.'^ 

**Why,  that  girl,  Anne  Mowbray,  is  your  nephew's  wifa! 
Look  here,  it's  a  shameless  piece  of  business.  Her  husband,  Frank 
Lumsden,  has  only  just  left  for  India,  and  her  father  died  a  few 
days  ago,  and  the  very  moment  she  is  free  from  all  restrains  she 
go€S  off  to  her  old  lover,  Gregory!  I'll  expose  her!"  cri:iJ  the 
excited  Captain,  **and  I'll  shojt  that  fellow  Gregory.  I'll  take 
the  first  tram  to  Gravesend,  aL«l  then " 

He  had  rifen  from  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  but  suddenly  he 
turned  very  pale  and  fell  back  again  in  a  fainting  fit.  After  a 
little  time  he  recovered  his  consciousness. 

'*  You  are  ill,"  said  Dr.  Sharper,  **  and  not  fit  to  go.  Wi'l 
you  trust  me?  All  that  you  can  do  I  can  do  in  your  place,  and 
f  erhaps  more ;  for  she  knows  you,  and  might  refuse  to  see  you." 

**  Sny  yes,  Draper,"  interposed  Geoffrey ;  '*  I  am  sure  it  is 
a  better   plan,   and   I   will    stay    with   you  until  Dr.   bharper 
returns." 
_  "  Very  well,"  he  replied.    "  Let  Sharper  go." 

'^Let  me  speak  privately  to  you  one  moment.  Doctor,"  said 
Mr.  Huntingdon;  '*we  may  step  into  Draper's  bedroom.  I  want 
to  explain  to  you  the  mischief  that  Gregory  intended  towards  my 
old  friend.  Draper.  He  h&s  robbed  him  of  a  hundred  pounds,  by 
selling  him  a  forged  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Alice  Chalmers 
and  of  Horace  Draper." 

••Was  it  a  forgery,  Mr.  Huntingdon ?"  asked^^Dr.  Sharper, 
very  gravely. 

••  Yes,  i  1  eg  j*ou  will  lifcleo  to  me  for  oDen]iioi.te,    I  want  jou 
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to  know  the  truth.  It  is  true  that  I  married  Alice  Chalmers 
under  the  name  of  Horace  Draper  ;  it  is  a  fa'^.t  that  I  committed 
higamy.  If  proof  were  forthcomiug  I  should  be  a  ruined  man. 
Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  asking  no  favour  of  you.  What  1 
have  done  I  have  done.  I  think  the  real  certificate  must  be  in  this 
man,  Gr^ory's,  possession.  He  is  evidently  under  the  impression 
that  Captain  Draper  is  the  guilty  person,  and  it  seems  to  mo  he 
wants  more  than  money ;  for  some  reason  or  other  he  wants 
revenge.  I  do  not  want  any  one  to  suffer  for  me ;  I  dread  to 
think  that  Gregory  may  know  how  very  dear  Frank  Lumsden  is  to 
my  old  friend.  I  beg  of  you,  Dr.  Sharper,  to  do  your  best  to 
save  the  girl,  if  it  be  possible,  ami  you  may  tell  Gregory  where  t) 
look  for  a  victim  if  he  wants  one." 

Dr.  Sharper  looked  very  hard  at  Geoffrey. 

*'  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  the  best,*'  he  said.  **  Pray  do  not 
think  I  am  your  enemy.     God  have  mercy  upon  us  all  !'* 

A  couple  of  hours  later  in  the  day  Dr.  Sharper  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Captain  Mowbray's  house,  which  was  opened  by  the  same 
girl  who  had  insisted  up)n  looking  on  Frank  Lumsden  as  the  very 
moral  of  the  prodigal  son. 

•'  Is  Mrs.  Lumsden  at  home?"  asked  Dr.  Sharper. 

**  She  isn't  then,"  replied  tlie  girl ;  '*  and  I  wish  she  was.  She 
has  gone  up  to  town,  anl  has  left  me  all  alone  with  him." 

"  Oh,  he's  at  home,  is  he  ?  ' 

"Oh  yes.  He's  a  resurrection  niau,  as  one  may  say;  he*8 
been  took  out  of  his  grave';  and  he  will  go  back  again  soon,  I 
think  1" 

"His  name  is  Gregory,  I  believe?"  said^  the  Doctor,  in- 
sinuatingly. 

"  Is  it  ?     He  ain't  a  got  married — have  he  ?" 

"  Why  ]" 

"  Because  his  name  used  to  be  Mowbray.  He  was  Henry 
Mowbray,  and  she  was  Anne  Mowbray  when  they  was  single 
parties.  Now  she  is  Mrs.  Lumsden^  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  his  name  may  be  now.     Do  you  want  him  ?" 

'•  Yes,  take  up  my  card — Dr.  Sharper.  I  daresay  he  will  be 
glad  to  see  me." 

"He  ought  to  be  glad,"  replied  the  girl  ;i**  for  he  wants  a 
doctor ;  he's  mortal  ill.  He  fainted  dead  off  twice  to-day  since 
Miss  Anne  that  was  went  up  to  town." 

Mr.  Gregory  was  lying  on  the  sofa  when  Dr.  Sharper  entered 
the  room.  He  looked  very  ill,  and  all  the  more  so  from  being 
dressed  in  black. 

*•  Don't  move/'  said  the  Doctor,     "  You  look  ill.'* 

'*  So  I  am,  woree^than  when^  I  waa  under  your  caro  at  Silver* 


front,  nij'.l  tl.c  DicL.T  rr.ull  >uc  ll.c  Hi!..uit:i-u.s  bciiiin.-:  ol  l.i- 
heart. 

**  You  <u;:l.t  tulo  ^r.itt.  Why  viii  y-  u  leave  Silvc-iieacli  \  it 
is  a  Ix'ttor  plaro  f «  r  y<-u  tljiui  iliis,  Mr.  (irognry." 

*'I  aril  liOt  Mr.  Gr^U'ry,  ]\>ct<'r.  I've  u<'t  my  oM  name  Lack. 
I  an\  ilio  rfproMiitative  <'t"  tLt*  li«mse  ut  M>\vbr.iy,  or  Mippnsjd  to 
be  ."•().      Dcn't  yen  kii(^\v  T  mh  Mrs.  Linnxlt'uVs  broilicr  f*' 

**  WLy,  bless  ii;e!"  exrlaiu.r.l  J)r.  »!^ir.U'per.  **Caj)tain  Mow- 
brny  1(»1(1  Urnjer  IJjat  liis  own  son  JieJ  sonic  years  ai;<->/* 

**  I  daresay  be  wi>l:al  it,"  replied  tbe  young  man.  **  Poor  oM 
cbap,  be  n  ade  an  awdil  niiKidle  of  it  all.  ily  sister's  busband  wid 
fii.d  I  eV  \\\{  rriid  inio  a  <p:«er  faiuiiv  ;  not  but  what  Aldo  is  gnxi 
fcn.u   i.  lor  a  prill  e  " 

*'  Will  you  allo\v  me,  Mr.  Mo^vbray,  if  I  am  to  call  you  sjo  now, 
to  ask  vou  a  i-ericns  (pKstion  ?'* 

"  Yes." 

**  Wl.y  do  you  persecute  Captain  Draper?  And  wby  have  you 
sold  bim  a  forged  certificate  ?" 

*•  "No  one  can  prove  tliat  excepting  tbe  person  ^vbo  signed  tbe 
cerliticate.  I  tbink  I  lave  sten  tlie  man,  and  have  got  bis  money. 
]i  lie  Captain  bas  not  <:ot  tbe  ri^bt  paper  after  all  tliat\s  bis  look 
out.  lie  \vas  a  villain  once,  and  now  lie's  been  a  fool ;  and  be  may 
go  into  a  magistrate  court  and  Fay  so  it  be  cbooses.  Anne  bas 
got  b(  ip.e  nonsense  in  ber  bead  that  Captain  Draper  is  not  tbe  man. 
1  know  better." 

*'  Would  you  mind  telling  me  wbcre  tbe  real  certificate  is  T' 

*'  Ko ;  I  don't  care.  1  gave  it  to  a  young  fellow  1  toc»k  a 
fancy  to.  lie  was  a  German  witb  an  English  name — Edward 
Chalmers  ;  he  wants  the  document  to  get  some  property,  I  believe. 
And  now,  Doctor,  I  think  I  will  wish  vou  good- bye,  for  I'm 
tired." 

'*  Won't  you  let  me  speak  to  some  medical  man  here  about 
your' 

*'  No,  thank  you." 

•*0r  a  clergyman?'* 

•*  No  ;  they  can't  make  me  a  new  heart  !** 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THk    JUDGES. 

Cii£aT  ^as  tie  afetoni^hment  of  Gcofftey  Huntingdon  ond 
Captain  Draper  when  within  an  hour  of  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Sharper  for  Gruvesend  tbe  servant  announced  that  Wu.  Luuisdva 
Idd  calUd|  and  wished  (q  see  hi^  master, 
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"Yes,"  f^nifl  the  Captain,  **ii?k  lier  up.  Geoffrey,  yon  stay 
with  me,  it  will  be  better  that  you  should  hear  v/hal  I  say,  an<l 
she  can  make  no  objection  to  speak  before  lier  husbnnd's  uncle." 

**  Very  well,  Drauer;  only  don't  get  excited,  and  listen  quietly 
to  her  explanations." 

When  Mrs.  Lumsden  entered  ihe  room  Captain  Draper  placed 
a  chair  for  her ;  but  he  did  not  offer  her  his  hand,  nor  did  she 
appear  to  notice  it.  She  sat  down  quietly  and  kept  her  veil 
lowered. 

"To  what  mny  I  attribute  the  honour  of  this  visit,  Mrs. 
Lumsden  1"  asked  the  Captain.  **  Anxiety,  doubtles<^,  on  vour 
husband's  account?  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Huntiogdcn — he  is  your  husband's  uncle." 

Mrs.  Lumsden  bowed,  but  diil  not  rise  from  her  chair. 
**  I  am  glad,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  **  that  Mr.  Huntinsfdon 
18  here;  that  is,  if  anvthinij  can  make  me  happv  a<rain.     I  mean 
it  is  better  that  he  should  be  here.     Both  he  and  you  have  a  right 
to  know  how  I  have  wroncred  my  poor  Frank." 

"  Then  by  Heaven  it  is  true  !"  burst  out  the  Captain  ;  "  that 
villain,  Gregory,  is  with  you." 

"Please  do  not  call  him  that,"  she  said;  "he  is  my  only 
brother." 

•'Tour  brother!"  exclaimed  the  astounded  Captain ;  "why, 
your  brother  is  dead.  Your  own  father  told  me  so.  This  man 
Gregory,  is  well  known  to  be  your  lover.  Why  add  to  your  guilt 
by  inventing  this  lie  ?" 

"  My  guilt !  Gregory  my  lover  I"  cried  Anne,  as  she  sprung 
to  her  feet.  '*  How  dare  you  wrong  mo  !  God  forgive  you  !  but 
you  don't  know,"  she  said,  more  quietly,  as  she  sat  down  again ; 
"  and  why  should  I  be  angry  ?  Listen  to  me.  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  Frank  has  been  injured,  but  never,  God  knows,  by  a  thought 
of  mine!" 

"I  must  confess  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mrs.  Lumsden," 
said  the  startled  Captain.  "  Tour  own  father  told  me  that  your 
brother  had  died  years  ago." 

' '  Yes,  that  is  true,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  explain.  1  shall 
not  detain  you  long.  I  have  a  miserable  confession  'to  "make, 
although  I  am  not  so  vile  as  you  think  me.  I  have  come  to  restore 
you  some  money,  of  which  you  have  been  cheated — to  acknowledge 
that  my  own  brother  robbed  you,  and  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
Captain  Mowbray's  daughter.  Gregory  is  really  and  truly  my 
brother;  but  we  have  no  right  to  the  name  of  Mowbray." 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  money?  Is  it  that  forged 
oertifieatet" 

''  Yef  I  m7  brother  did  not  know.    I  mera  that  be;tboagbt  b* 
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had  some  kind  of  right.  He  fancied  he  had  some  claim  on 
you."  ^  . 

"What  possible  claim  could  he  have  on  me?"  gasped  the 
perplexed  Captain.  *'  You  must  really  make  your  explanations 
more  intelligible,  Mrs.  Lum^den." 

**  Yes,  I  Kuppose  so.  He  thought  thit  our  mother  had  been 
"wronged  by  you ;  but  you  must  not  imagine  he  believed  you  to  be 
our  father." 

**  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  believe  you  must  be  wandering  a 
little  in  your  mind,"  exclaimed  the  Captain. 

**  Alas,  no  !  Captain  Draper,  it  is  all  too  true.  Our  mother 
married  Captain  Mowbray,  and  we  always  thought  he  was  our 
father ;  but  Harry  found  out  long  ago  that  my  mother  had  been 
married  under  a  false  name  to  some  one  else  before  she  maixied 
Captain  Mowbray." 

*'Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  story,'*  said  the 
Captain.  "  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  require  a  little,  confirmation 
of  these  astounding  statements." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  That  serene  and  blessed  mood, 
III  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on. 

While  with  an  eye,  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  heart  of  things." 

WORDSWORTU. 

It  was  some  time  before  T  could  regain  my  composure.  Foriu- 
nately  the  path  was  but  little  frequented,  therefore  no  one  passed 
while  I  was  struggling  to  subdue  my  very  mixed  feelings  of  joy  and 
sorrow. 

Keeping  my  veil  down  I  ventured  forth  at  last,  but  on  reaching 
the  hotel  I  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  deceive  Miss  Stanhope, 
who  noticed  my  disfigured  eyes  and  face,  and  unhappily  took  the 
worst  course  she  could  have  pursued  to  prevent  my  breaking  down 
again,  as  she  began  by  saying,  in  a  voice  full  of  sympathy  and 
concern— 

"  What  has  happened,  my  dear,  you  look  so  distressed  V 

It  wanted  but  this  to  unloose  the  tears  which  her  sympathy 
almost  made  hysterical,  showing  that  I  was  formed  of  anything  but 
heroic  stuflf ;  but  what  with  the  events  of  yesterday,  and  the  scene 
I  had  just  passed  through,  I  was  so  unstrung  that  I  was  glad  to 
hide  my  head  on  her  shoulder  and  cry  my  eyes  out,  as  the  saying 
is ;  while  thus  engaged  who  should  walk  in  but  Colonel  Stanhope  ? 

"Well,  how  have  you  settled  it?''  he  inquired,  cheerfully, 
seeing  us,  as  be  thought,  in  a  most  affectionate  conference,  for,  the 
October.-^yOL.  x.,  no.  lviu.  c  o 
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room  being  large,  he  had  advanced  from  the  further  end  and  did 
not  take  in  the  situation  quite  clearly  at  first. 

"  Not  very  well  as  yet ;  don't  come  in  for  awhile ;  the  poor 
child  is  not  very  well,"  I  heard  Miss  Stanhope  say,  as  she  motioned 
to  him  to  leave  the  room. 

In  the  meantime  the  shame  of  being  thus  discovered  made  me 
struggle  to  control  my  distress.  I  looked  up  to  beg  Colonel  Stan- 
hope  not  to  mind  me.  He  was  standing  nearly  opposite,  transfixed, 
with  that  awfiil  look  once  more  in  his  face  that  I  before  noticed 
as  having  struck  mo  so  forcibly  on  our  first  meeting. 

**I  can't  bear  it!"  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  while  Miss 
Stanhope  looked  hopelessly  from  one  to  the  other,  dreading  the 
result  of  all  this  agitation  upon  his  delicate  nerves  and  heart. 

''  Ah,  I  feared  as  much !"  she  cried,  and  then  I  saw  her  start 
forward  to  help  him  into  a  chair. 

**Ring  the  bell,  dear,  and  order  the  servants  to  fetch  Mr. 
Addison  at  once;  and  let  George  (his  valet)  bring  the  usual 
remedies.  How  unfortunate !"  she  cried,  in  atone  of  distress.  "  I 
so  dread  these  attacks,  and  he  is  so  delicate.  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Addison  is  not  very  far  away :  he  was  here  not  long  ago,"  she 
continued,  as  she  chafed  her  brother's  cold  hands  in  both  her  own. 
••  I  think,  dear,  if  you  don't  mind,  you  had  better  return  home.  1 
will  see  you  in  the  morning ;  I  could  not  speak  about  anything 
now,  and  I  must  keep  him  very  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

**I  seem  nothing  but  a  trouble  to  every  one!"  I  exclaimed, 
bitterly,  for  I  felt  hurt  at  her  dismissing  me  at  such  a  moment. 
I  would  have  liked  to  remain  to  help  her,  but  her  sending  me  away 
reminded  me  painfully  of  my  uselessness. 

**  No,  dear  child,  don't  say  so,"  she  expostulated ;  **  but  hurry 
away,  for  such  trying  scenes  are  not  good  for  you  to  witness  in 
your  present  nervous  condition." 

My  state  of  mind  during  my  walk  home  may  be  imagined.  It 
was  one  of  those  dreary  moments  in  life  when  looking  back  is  a 
regret,  and  forward  a  despondency.  This  last  scene  had  bewildered 
me.  What  on  earth  had  made  Colonel  Stanhope  so  agitated  on 
seeing  my  distress  ?  Was  it  simply  a  gentleman's  known  cowardice 
of  tears,  or  something  more  ?  and,  if  so,  what  did  it  mean  ?  I  knew 
that  I  was  an  established  favourite  of  his,  but  never  dreamt  that 
my  tears  could  so  affect  him.  This  was  the  second  man  I  had 
unintentionally  afflicted  in  one  day  ?  Was  this  to  be  the  colour  of 
my  whole  life  ?  Would  no  one  be  the  better  and  happier  for  my 
existence  ?  Why  had  Miss  Stanhope  hurried  me  away  ?  Why  did 
she  not  let  me  stay  and  help  her  ! — were  the  questions  with  which 
I  kept  tormenting  myself. 
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My  uncle  met  me  at  our  gate,  and  inquired  what  was  **  up." 
"  You  look,  Mary,  as  if  you  had  lost  a  wager  and  couldn't  pay  it. 
You  haven't  been  getting  a  lecture  on  the  *  right  set '  from  Mrs. 
General  St.  Vinoent,  C.B.,  have  you  ?" 

•*  You  have  promoted  her,"  I  said,  striving  to  smile. 

**  Yes,  my  dear ;  why  shouldn't  she  have  all  the  honours  of  her 
defanct  (General  in  addition  to  his  pension  ?  I  woader  how  Mrs. 
Colonel  Domville  will  comport  herself  ?  I  am  very  certain  of  one 
thing,  that  she  will  drill  the  elegant  Reginald  to  perfection  ;  and  if 
she  can  do  that,  why,  then  I'll  fororive  her  for  throwing  herself  away 
upon  him." 

"Drill  Reginald  Domville!"  I  exclaimed.  **She  will  bo  a 
clever  woman  to  accomplish  that  feat." 

**  I'll  lay  you  a  wager  of  any  money  that  she  reduces  him  to 
entire  submission.  I  shouldn't  wonder  but  that  she  even  turns 
him  out  a  respectable  member  of  society.  It  is  remarkable  what 
some  women  can  do  if  they  like.  I  have  seen,  in  my  day,  some  of 
the  most  ineffable  dandies  and  prigs  turned  into  capital  husbands 
and  fjE^thers,  with  all  the  miserable  nonsense  knocked  clean  out  of 
them.  I  don't  know  that  your  aunt  did  not  have  some  such 
influence  over  me." 

"My  dear  uncle!  as  if  the  wildest  imagination  could  ever 
picture  your  having  been  a  dandy!"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  surveyed 
his  comical  appearance,  which  always  outraged  existing  notions 
more  or  less. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  I  assure  you  ;  and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  ask 
your  aunt,  who,  by  the  way,  sent  me  out  to  see  what  had  become  of 
you.     Is  it  all  settled  about  your  journey?" 

*'Not  exactly.  Colonel  Stanhope  was  taken  ill  while  I  was 
there,  and  I  had  to  leave  before  anything  was  arranged." 

**  Yes,  poor  fellow,  he  is  always  ailing  :  a  very  dead-and-alive 
sort  of  man.  Not  a  bad  speculation  for  any  one  wanting  to  be  left 
as  a  rich  widow,"  said  my  uncle,  bluntly. 

"Worthington,  I  am  ashamed  of  you!"  exclaimed  my  aunt, 
who  was  pouring  out  tea  as  we  came  in,  and  had  overheard  him. 

*•  What  have  I  said  wrong  now,  ma'am  1"  he  cried,  testily. 

**  You  shouldn't  give  vent  to  such  opinions  before  Mary." 

**  The  sooner  Mary  learns  to  know  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question  in  this  world  the  better.  How  could  I  pat  her  on 
the  back  and  call  her  a  good  girl  if  I  did  not  put  before  her  a  view  of 
things  that  I  hope,  and  am  quite  sure,  she  would  turn  away  from. 
I  don't  hold  with  spoon-feeding  after  people  cut  their  teeth ;  and 
especially  their  wisdom  teeth." 

"I  give  you  up  as  a  bad  bargain,"  said  my  aunt,  shaking  her 
head« 
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During  the  evening  I  received  a  note  from  Colonel  Stanhope  to 
say  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  had  interrupted  my  visit,  and  hoping 
that  he  had  not  alarmed  me ;  adding  further  that  they  had 
decided  to  return  to  Clynden  in  a  week's  time,  if  that  would  suit 
me. 

A  week  later  accordingly  found  us  on  our  way  to  Clynden.  It 
was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  buried  among  beautiful 
trees,  from  which  it  peeped  forth  every  now  and  then  as  we  came 
to  a  bend  in  the  road. 

**  How  very  pretty !"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  caught  a  full  view  of  it 
on  nearing. 

**Yes;  it  is  a  fine  old  place,"  said  Colonel  Stanhope,  wearily. 
**  I  am  glad  you  like  it." 

'*Like  it !— that  but  poorly  expresses  what  I  think.  You 
forget  how  little  I  have  seen  of  English  country  life  ;  but  here  you 
seem  to  have  it  in  perfection.  I  am  almost  sorry  that  I  have  come, 
do  you  know.  I  am  afraid  it  will  spoil  me  for  my  commonplace 
existence  elsewhere,"  I  said,  laughing. 

"  The  only  remedy  for  a  result  so  disastrous  is  to  ask  you  to 
remain  here  altogether/*  he  returned,  smiling,  "lam  sure  you 
would  be  doing  us  the  greatest  kindness  by  thus  infusing  sonie 
cheerful  young  life  into  our  quiet^  dull  home." 

**I  cannot  imagine  your  ever  feeling  dull  in  such  a  place,"  I 
said,  as  we  neared  the  house,  which  was  a  roomy,  old-fashioned 
mansion  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  the  front  looking  out  upon  a  fine 
park,  scattered  here  and  there  with  magnificent  elm  and  cedar 
trees.  We  drew  up  at  the  principal  entrance,  to  the  left  of  the 
house,  where  the  butler  and  most  of  the  servants  were  assembled  to 
welcome  their  master  and  mistress  home  again. 

I  followed  Colonel  and  Miss  Stanhope  into  the  hall — a  hand- 
some apartment  richly  ornamented  in  carved  oak,  which  had 
grown  dark  with  age.  On  either  side,  leading  to  the  corridors 
above,  ran  a  staircase,  also  of  carved  oak ;  several  statues  of  white 
marble,  thrown  into  relief  by  a  background  of  crimson  draperies, 
stood  in  various  directions,  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  valuable 
paintings. 

From  this  we  went  into  the  ordinary  reception-room,  a  luxurious 
spot,  that  seemed,  at  a  first  glance,  nothing  but  a  glowing  mass  of 
costly  velvets  and  glittering  ornaments.  The  chimney-piece,  of 
polished  black  marble,  stood  very  high,  and  had  the  arms  of  the 
family  carved  in  bas-relief  on  the  under  part.  Over  this  hung 
the  portrait  of  a  lady,  painted  by  some  famous  artist,  and,  from  the 
likeness,  I  judged  it  must  have  been  the  portrait  of  their  mother  in 
her  girlish  days.     The  windows  of  this  room  looked  over  the  park, 
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and  leading  firom  it  at  either  end  were  the  drawing  and  dining- 
rooms. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  recepiion-room,  Colonel  Stanhope,  as 
he  was  about  to  leave  us,  turned  to  me,  and,  in  the  same  timid, 
humble  manner  which  he  so  often  adopted  when  speaking  to  me, 
said — 

"  Welcome  home,  Mary !  I  hope  that  we  may  succeed  in  making 
you  happy,  and,  remember,  the  longer  you  stay  the  kinder  you 
will  be." 

I  felt  bewildered,  though  grateful  for  his  kindness.  I  tried  to 
thank  him  as  well  as  my  imperfect  powers  of  expressing  myself 
would  allow.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  called  me 
Mary,  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke  the  word,  as  if  it  were  one- 
he  found  it  difficult  to  utter. 

**  My  dear  girl,  you  must  be  tired,"  said  Miss  Stanhope  ;  **come 
with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  your  room — you  will  be  refreshed 
by  a  rest  before  luncheon  ;  but,  first  of  all,  lot  me  see  if  Adrian 
has  everything  that  he  requires  in  the  library.  Come  and  let  me 
show  you  where  he  lives." 

She  led  the  way,  through  the  folding-doors  to  the  right,  into 
the  drawing-rooms,  known  as  the  pink  and  green  drawing-rooms, 
firom  their  coloured  satin  hangings,  upholstery,  and  gorgeous 
portikres.  All  that  taste  could  devise  to  make  a  dwelling  at  once 
sumptuous  and  comfortable  seem  to  have  met  together  in  this  home, 
I  thought,  as  I  walked  through  the  rooms  after  her. 

"  Pretty  rooms,  are  they  not  ?"  she  remarked,  looking  round. 
•*  I  am  very  fond  of  my  home,  for  Adrian's  sake  as  well  as  my  own. 
I  love  beautiful  things,  so  we  surround  ourselves  with  them ;  an 
object  of  art  diverts  his  morbid  melancholy,  and  a  beautiful  picture 
is  one  of  his  few  delights,"  she  concluded,  sighing. 

**My  astonishment  is,  how  you  overcame  to  remain  away  so 
long  from  such  a  lovely  home,  especially  to  bury  yourselves  in  such 
a  place  as  Southport.*' 

**  It  was  my  brother's  wish,  he  took  a  fancy  to  the  place;  but 
here  is  my  private  entrance  to  his  room.'*  Touching  a  spring  in 
the  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  large  drawing-room  she  led  me 
into  the  library.  **I  am  the  only  one  privileged  to  use  this 
entrance,"  she  said;  *^  that  is  the  regular  one — leading  firom  the 
hall — and  even  I  am  not  always  free  to  come  and  go  here  as  I  like; 
for  my  brother  is  a  regular  recluse,  and  shuts  himself  up  for  days 
together;  when  that  is  the  case  I  know  that  even  I  am  not 
welcome." 

There  was  nothing  particular  in  the  room  to  mark  its  difference 
from  other  libraries  of  the  luxurious  class.  It  was  large  and  well 
lined  with  books ;  comfortable  chairs  and  lounges  were  scattered 
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here  and  there,  inviting  ease ;  in  the  centre  stood  a  writing-table, 
hidden  from  sight  by  a  large  folding  screen,  which  shielded  the 
occupant  of  the  reading-chair  from  the  observation  of  any  abrupt 
intruder.  Two  French  windows  looked  on  to  a  verandah  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  left  wing ;  anyone  could  have  gained 
access  to  the  library  from  the  end  drawing-room  window,  which 
was  uniform  with  those  of  the  library. 

"My  brother's  rooms  are  over  this,  he  has  his  own  private 
staircase,"  said  Miss  Stanhope,  as  she  surveyed  everything  and 
satisfied  herself  that  his  invalid  wants  were  all  supplied. 

She  then  led  the  way  across  the  hall,  and  I  followed  her  up- 
stairs. 

'*I  occupy  the  other  wing,"  she  said;  "the  centre  of  the 
house  we  leave  for  our  visitors,  not  that  we  ever  see  very  many, 
for  Adrian  does  not  care  for  them ;  at  one  time  I  tried  what  society 
would  do  to  rouse  him,  but  without  success.  I  feel  it  a  privation — I 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  live  all  my  life  with  our  house  full  of 
people.  This  is  your  room,  dear,  on  the  other  side  of  my  moming- 
room,  so  you  are  not  very  far  away  from  me ;  but  before  we  go  in, 
come  with  me  to  the  morning-room,  the  view  is  so  lovely — you 
have  nearly  the  same  from  yours.  I  have  had  a  rose-garden 
planted  underneath  the  windows,  and  you  cannot  think  how 
deliciously  the  air  is  filled  with  the  scent  when  the  roses  are  in 
bloom.    I  revel  in  it  as  I  sit  here  at  work." 

It  Ivas  a  charming  room,  hung  with  light  blue  cretonne,  and 
sparkling  in  all  directions  with  beautiful  little  fanciful  things- 
Dresden  china  mirrors,  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  &c. 

**  This  is  my  brother's  taste,"  she  said,  looking  around  with  an 
air  of  gratified  affection  and  pride. 

"  You  have  everything  that  the  heart  of  a  woman  can  desire !" 
I  exclaimed. 

"  Except  happiness  !"  she  added,' softlyo 

"  You  always  seem  so  happy  and  cheerful,  I  cannot  understand 
your  remark." 

"Contentment  and  resignation  are  not  bad  counterfeits  of 
happiness,  and  I  have  accepted  them,  as  most  people  have  to  accept 
them;  instead,"  she  remarked,  **but  I  will  tell  you  more  about 
myself  another  time,  now  I  want  you  to  have  a  rest.  There  is  a 
clever  little  French  girl  who  will  wait  upon  you,  so  ring  for  what 
you  want,  and  make  yourself  as  much  at  home  as  we  wish  you  to 
be.'*  With  this  kind  assurance  from  her  amiable  lips  I  went  to 
my  room. 

Such  a  pretty  room  as  it  was  !  What  a  new  world  !  I  thought, 
as  I  went  to  the  window  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  landscape, 
which  spread  like  a  glorious  picture  in  richest  hues  of  Nature's 
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ookuring.     A  river  wound  its  silvery  way  along  the  valley  beyond, 
and  lost  itself  in  the  distance.      The  village  church,  its  glinting 
spire  tipped  with  the  gold  of  a  sununer's  sun,  lay  hidden  among  the 
trees,  sleeping  its  peaceful  week-day  sleep  along  with  the  silent  dead 
at  rest  beneath  its  shade.      Distant  flocks  were  browsing  in  the 
meadows,  the  murmur  of  a  busy  mill-wheel,  together  with  a  chorus  of 
bird*like  harmonies,  from  many-throated  fluttering  songsters,  gave 
the  landscape  life  and  voice.  Undulating  hills  of  variegat^  colouring, 
from  richest  brown  to  brightest  green,  stretched  away  until  they  met 
the  horizon ;  while  in  the  foreground,  standing  in  bold  outline  against 
tiie  bluecloud.flaked  sky,  rose  the  magnificent  elm  and  stately  cedar 
trees  of  the  park,  majestic  and  grand  as  epic  poems  sung  by  those  of 
old,  with  the  heroes  of  which  they  became  associated  in  my  imagi- 
nation. 

The  whole  scene  recalled  those  tender  lines  of  the  poet  Herbert, 
who  says : 

"  More  servants  wait  on  man 
Than  he'll  take  notice  of. 


Oh,  mighty  love  !  man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him.'' 

And  truly  I  felt,  that  in  our  many  cries  and  longings  after 
another  and  a  better  world,  we  forget  and  overlook  the  boundless 
riches  of  this,  the  beauty  of  which  we  so  blurr  by  our  discontent, 
and  inability  to  see  in  this  our  day  the  things  which  belong  unto 
our  peace. 

At  that  moment  I  was  glad  to  acknowledge  the  blessings  of  my 
life,  and  to  feel  conscious  that  I  recognised  them  as  such,  for  was  I 
not  surrounded  by  all  that  could  minister  to  happiness? — kind 
human  hearts  that  loved  me,  and  mother  Earth  in  her  richest  gar- 
ments of  summer  glory,  laden  with  gifts  in  which  all  are  free  to 
rejoice.  Ah  I  we  are  not  half  grateful  enough  for  these  ever-present 
ever-speaking  voices  of  the  Creator,  in  listening  to  which  the  old 
revelations  are  being  continually  renewed,  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
we  are  made  to  realise  the  exquisite  and  blessed  truth  that  •*  God 
is  love." 

I  left  the  window,  and  in  passing  the  mirror  caught  the  reflec- 
tion  of  myself  and  paused.  I  had  never  thought  much  about  my 
personal  appearance,  but  just  then  I  was  attracted,  for  the  reflected 
image  recalled  my  poor  mother,  the  legacy  of  whose  face  and  figure 
I  now  as  richly  prized  in  myself  as  I  had  loved  it  in  her.  I  never 
regarded  it  as  a  possession  of  which  to  be  vain  apart  from  her  whose 
memory  I  reverenced,  but  as  something  that  she  had  bequeathed, 
whereby  she  still  lived  in  and  through  me.  Thus  may  we, 
in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be  immortal.      In  the  transmission  of  our 
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souls  and  features  do  we  not  still  continue  to  live  \  As  thus  we 
forward  the  wheel  of  life,  so  do  the  revolving  waters  of  memory  keep 
alive  our  personality  in  the  breasts  of  those  whom  our  love  has 
helped  to  create. 

*'  Adrian  rarely  comes  in  to  luncheon/*  said  Miss  Stanhope,  as 
we  sat  down  to  ta])lc  in  the  large  dining-room. 

**  Is  he  very  fatigued  after  his  journey  ?"  I  asked. 

"Not  so  much  as  I  expected,  lie  is  in  the  library,  and  has 
settled  down  to  his  old  life  as  if  he  had  never  left  it.'' 

"'  Could  we  not  devise  some  means  of  driving  away  his  melan- 
choly?*' I  suggested. 

**  I  wish  we  could  ;  but  it  is  too  late  now,  I  fear.  I  have  done 
my  utmost :  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  filled  the  house  with 
visitors ;  I  have  travelled  with  liim  everywhere, — but  all  to  no 
purpose.  It  is  the  old  story  and  request, '  Let  me  alone,  Catherine/ 
until  now,  of  course,  the  disinclination  has  become  a  disease." 

**  Was  he  always  so  ?"  I  ventured  to  remark.  "  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  he  was  never  married  !" 

**  There  are  some  subjects  I  can  never  touch  upon  with  him, 
and  although  I  quite  agree  with  you,  still  I  never  dare  mention 
such  a  thing  to  him,  as  this  is  one  of  the  forbidden  topics  between 
us.  He  will  never  marry  now,  that  is  certain,'*  she  said,  with  a 
sigh.  '*  It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  beautiful  old  place  will  never  be 
inherited  by  a  child  of  his.  I  could  sit  down  and  cry  when  I  think 
of  it.  It  has  been  ours  for  so  many  generations,  descended  from 
father  to  son,  and  now  I  suppose  it  will  go  to  the  hammer,  and  the 
money  be  left  to  the  hospitals ;  for  it  is  not  entailed,  and  he  can  do 
with  it  as  he  likes." 

"  But  then  you  might  marry  ?"  I  suggested,  innocently. 

**  I  am  afrpid  that  I  am  something  like  my  brother,"  she  replied, 
colouring,  **  I  have  put  the  subject  for  ever  away  out  of  my  life 
entirely.  As  I  remarked  to  you  upstairs  just  now,  I  have  every- 
thing but  happiness,  and  indeed  when  I  see  my  poor  brother,  and 
remember  my  own  sad  story,  I  am  not  wrong  in  speaking  as  I  have 
done.  I  can  talk  of  my  own  case  now,  but  I  could  not  for  a  long 
time.  I  was  once  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  eldest  brother  of  our 
neighbour.  Sir  Miles  Crofton,  but  he  died  suddenly  a  few  days  before 
we  were  to  have  been  married.  He  was  the  idol  of  my  heart,  with 
whom  I  had  every  prospect  of  happiness ;  but  God  willed  other- 
wise," she  added,  humbly. 

Ail^r  a  pause  she  continued :  *'  I  lived  here  with  our  poor 
father  until  he  died — our  mother  died  shortly  after  I  was  bom,  and 
lay  father  never  married  again — I  lived  with  him  until  he  die<], 
aod  then  Adrian  left  the  army  and  came  home  to  me  a  wreck, 
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wounded  in  body  and  mind.  Thus  have  we  lived  ever  since- 
varying  our  lives  only  by  an  occasional  absence,  such  as  we  have 
lately  taken,  either  to  the  seaside  or  the  Continent.  Never  was 
there  a  truer  proverb  than  the  homely  one  of  *  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters.'  Some  of  eailh's  loveliest  spots  often  shelter  its  most 
aching  hearts." 

''  But  don't  you  think  that  Time  is  a  great  healer  of  griefs  of  all 
kinds?    There  are  very  few  that  don't  recover  under  its  influence." 

''  The  temperament  of  .the  Stanhopes  is  unhappily  not  so 
acted  upon.  They  have  always  taken  their  griefs  to  heart  with 
morbid  keenness.  My  father  never  mairied  a  second  time — he 
mourned  all  his  life  for  our  mother  when  she  was  taken  from  him, 
I  could  tell  you  wonderful  tales  of  some  of  our  family  in  this 
respect." 

"  Was  it  a  loss  of  this  kind  which  has  so  aflfected  your  brother  ?" 
I  asked  with  interest. 

**  I  fancy  so,"  she  said,  hurriedly ;  **  but  don't  let  us  talk  of  it, 
my  love ;  and  if  you  won't  mind  my  saying  as  much,  I  want  you 
to  be  careful  never  to  touch  upon  such  a  subject  in— — 

''  As  if  I  would !  Oh,  Miss  Stanhope,  what  must  you  think  of 
t]^e!"  I  cried,  not  suffering  her  to  finish  the  speech  she  had 
begun. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,  dear,"  she  said,  kindly.  **Imean 
that  by-and-bye,  when  you  get  to  know  him  quite  well,  as  of  course 
you  will,  you  might  inadvertently  refer  to  his  marrying,  in  joke  : 
this  is  what  I  would  like  you  to  avoid.  You  are  sure  you  are  not 
offended  with  me  for  making  such  a  request  1" 

**0f  course  not,  but  I  don't  think  in  any  case  that  it  is  a 
subject  I  should  ever  take  the  liberty  of  discussing,  unsolicited, 
with  anyone^certainly  not  with  him." 

"  I  felt  sure  that  1  might  trust  your  discretion,"  she  said, 
rising.  '*  I  must  leave  you  for  a  little ;  will  you  amuse  yourself 
until  my  return?" 

'*  I  have  a  whole  afternoon's  work  before  me  in  writing  letters 
to  my  sister  and  aunt,  who  will  be  interested  to  hear  from  me, 
and  how  good  and  kind  you  are  to  me — I  don't  know  how  I  can 
repay  you." 

**By  staying,  as  my  brother  suggested,  as  long  as  you  can," 
she  said,  smiling.  "  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  slightly  selfish  in  my 
request,  but  I  think  your  being  here  will  do  my  brother  more  good 
than  anything.  He  will  feel  the  necessity  of  exerting  himself  to 
amuse  you,  and  that  will  help  considerably  to  take  him  out  of 
himself.  He  is  fond  of  young  people,  and  is  never  so  cheerful  as 
when  Amy  Crofton  invades  us,  and  carries  him  off  either  to  ride  or 
drive.      She  is  a  very  bright  girl,  about  your  own  age.      I  think  I 
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souls  and  features  do  we  not  still  continue  to  live  1  As  thus  we 
forward  the  wheel  of  life,  so  do  the  revolving  waters  of  memory  keep 
alive  our  personality  in  the  breasts  of  those  whom  our  love  has 
helped  to  create. 

"  Adrian  rarely  comes  in  to  luncheon/'  said  Miss  Stanhope,  as 
we  sat  down  to  table  in  the  large  dining-room. 

*'  Is  he  very  fatigued  after  his  journey  V  I  asked. 

"Not  so  much  as  I  expected.  He  is  in  the  library,  and  has 
settled  down  to  his  old  life  as  if  he  had  never  left  it." 

*'  Could  we  not  devise  some  means  of  driving  away  his  melan- 
choly?" I  suggested. 

"  I  wish  we  could  ;  but  it  is  too  late  now,  I  fear.  I  have  done 
my  utmost :  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  filled  the  house  with 
visitors ;  I  have  travelled  with  him  everywhere, — but  all  to  no 
purpose.  It  is  the  old  story  and  request,  *  Let  me  alone,  Catherine,' 
until  now,  of  course,  the  disinclination  has  become  a  disease.'' 

**  Was  he  always  so  ?"  I  ventured  to  remark.  "  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  he  was  never  married  !" 

"  There  are  some  subjects  I  can  never  touch  upon  with  him, 
and  although  I  quite  agree  with  you,  still  I  never  dare  mention 
such  a  thing  to  him,  as  this  is  one  of  the  forbidden  topics  between 
us.  He  will  never  marry  now,  that  is  certain,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh.  *'  It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  beautiful  old  place  will  never  be 
inherited  by  a  child  of  his.  I  could  sit  down  and  cry  when  I  think 
of  it.  It  has  been  ours  for  so  many  generations,  descended  from 
father  to  son,  and  now  I  suppose  it  will  go  to  the  hammer,  and  the 
money  be  left  to  the  hospitals ;  for  it  is  not  entailed,  and  he  can  do 
with  it  as  he  likes." 

**  But  then  you  might  marry  1"  I  suggested,  innocently. 

''  I  am  afrpid  that  I  am  something  like  my  brother,"  she  replied, 
colouring,  **  I  have  put  the  subject  for  ever  away  out  of  my  life 
entirely.  As  I  remarked  to  you  upstairs  just  now,  I  have  every, 
thing  but  happiness,  and  indeed  when  I  see  my  poor  brother,  and 
remember  my  own  sad  story,  I  am  not  wrong  in  speaking  as  I  have 
dona  I  can  talk  of  my  own  case  now,  but  I  could  not  for  a  long 
time.  I  was  once  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  eldest  brother  of  our 
neighbour.  Sir  Miles  Crofton,  but  he  died  suddenly  a  few  days  before 
we  were  to  have  been  married.  He  was  the  idol  of  my  heart,  with 
whom  I  had  every  prospect  of  happiness ;  but  God  willed  other- 
wise," she  added,  humbly. 

Afl^r  a  pause  she  continued :  **  I  lived  here  with  our  poor 
father  until  he  died — our  mother  died  shortly  after  I  was  bom,  and 
lay  father  never  married  again — I  lived  with  him  until  he  die^J, 
aod  then  Adrian  left  the  army  and  came  home  to  me  a  wreck, 
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wounded  in  body  and  mind.  Thus  have  we  lived  ever  since- 
varying  oar  lives  only  by  an  occasional  absence,  such  as  we  have 
lately  taken,  either  to  the  seaside  or  the  Continent.  Never  was 
there  a  truer  proverb  than  the  homely  one  of  '  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters.*  Some  of  earth's  loveliest  spots  often  shelter  its  most 
aching  hearts." 

"  But  don't  you  think  that  Time  is  a  great  healerof  griefs  of  all 
kinds!    There  are  very  few  that  don't  recover  under  its  influence." 

"  The  temperament  of  .the  Stanhopes  is  unhappily  not  so 
acted  upon.  They  have  always  taken  their  griefs  to  heart  with 
morbid  keenness.  My  father  never  married  a  second  time — he 
mourned  all  his  life  for  our  mother  when  she  was  taken  from  him. 
I  could  tell  you  wonderful  tales  of  some  of  our  family  in  this 
respect." 

"  Was  it  a  loss  of  this  kind  which  has  so  affected  your  brother  ?" 
I  asked  with  interest. 

**  I  fancy  so,"  she  said,  hurriedly ;  **  but  don't  let  us  talk  of  it, 
my  love ;  and  if  you  won't  mind  my  saying  as  much,  I  want  you 
to  be  careful  never  to  touch  upon  such  a  subject  in — — 

*'  As  if  I  would!  Oh,  Miss  Stanhope,  what  must  you  think  of 
me!"  I  cried,  not  suffering  her  to  finish  the  speech  she  had 
begun. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,  dear,"  she  said,  kindly.  **Imean 
that  by-and-bye,  when  you  get  to  know  him  quite  well,  as  of  course 
you  will,  you  might  inadvertently  refer  to  his  marrying,  in  joke  : 
this  is  what  I  would  like  you  to  avoid.  You  are  sure  you  are  not 
oflTended  with  me  for  making  such  a  request  ?" 

**0f  course  not,  but  I  don't  tliink  in  any  case  that  it  is  a 
subject  I  should  ever  take  the  liberty  of  discussing,  unsolicited, 
with  anyone— certainly  not  with  him." 

"  I  felt  sure  that  1  might  trust  your  discretion,"  she  said, 
rising.  '*  I  must  leave  you  for  a  little  ;  will  you  amuse  yourself 
until  my  return?" 

'*I  have  a  whole  afternoon's  work  before  me  in  writing  letters 
to  my  sister  and  aunt,  who  will  bo  interested  to  hoar  from  me, 
and  how  good  and  kind  you  are  to  me — I  don't  know  how  I  can 
repay  you." 

**By  staying,  as  my  brother  suggested,  as  long  as  you  can," 
she  said,  smiling.  "  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  slightly  selfish  in  my 
request,  but  I  think  your  being  here  will  do  my  brother  more  good 
than  anything.  He  will  feel  tlie  necessity  of  exerting  himself  to 
amuse  you,  and  that  will  help  considerably  to  take  him  out  of 
himself.  He  is  fond  of  young  people,  and  is  never  so  cheerful  as 
when  Amy  Crofton  invades  us,  and  carries  him  off  either  to  ride  or 
drive.      She  is  a  very  bright  girl,  about  your  own  age.      I  think  I 
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You  see  them  in  everyone.  What  poor  fellow  was  it  that  reminded 
you  of  your  sky-terrier  ?  Perhaps  if  I  recall  your  favourite  kitten 
it  may  help  you  to  solve  the  problem  that  is  causing  you  so  much 
unnecessary  disturbance,"  he  said,  in  a  bantering  tone. 

**  You  may  laugh,"  she  said ;  "  but  people  are  very  like  animals 
in  many  instances.  By  the  way,  to  return  to  your  theory,  I  expect 
those  people  are  only  in  their  first  human  existence ;  having  trans- 
migrated straight  f^om  the  bodies  of  the  animals  they  resemble 
into  human  form,  they  are  unable  to  rid  themselves  of  their  animal 
resemblances  until  they  have  advanced  to  the  second  stage ;  not, 
however,  that  I  include  you,  Miss  Prior,  in  the  remark  which 
Colonel  Stanhope's  speculations  suggest,  for  you  are  not  in  tlie 
least  like  my  favourite  kitten ;  but  you  do  remind  me  strongly  of 
some  one.  Is  it  a  picture,  I  wonder  ?  Yes  ;  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  it  is  a  picture ;  and  it  is  that  very  one  V  she  cried,  starting 
up,  and  pointing  to  a  space  above  the  fireplace. 

'*  Why !  where  has  it  gone  ?**  she  exclaimed,  in  blank  surprise 
— "  the  picture — the  one  I  liked  so  much  !  You  have  not  performed 
a  miracle,  and  turned  it  into  flesh  and  blood,  have  you  ?  You  are 
full  of  odd  spiritualistic  notions,  and  can  send  tables  and  chairs 
flying  in  all  directions.  You  have  not  been  doing  away  with  my 
picture,  I  hope.  I  declare.  Miss  Prior,  if  you  could  have  seen  it 
you  would  have  remarked  the  likeness  yourself — it  was  the  very 
image  of  you." 

**  Don't  be  dreaming,  Amy,"  said  Colonel  Stanhope,  impa- 
tiently, "  that  was  a  fancy  picture  of  a  Florentine  lady,  and  I  have 
lent  it  to  an  artist." 

''  It  was  a  likeness  all  the  same,  and  I  congratulate  you.  Miss 
Prior,  for  it  was  Colonel  Stanhope's  favourite  picture ;  but  I  can 
quite  understand  his  readiness  to  lend  it  now  that  he  has  found  the 
original." 

The  subject  was  growing  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  rose 
from  hLs  seat  and  walked  to  the  window ;  while  I,  not  knowing 
quite  what  to  say,  remarked :  "  I  never  saw  it,  so  can  form  no 
opinion." 

**  Oh/never  mind  the  picture."  interrupted  Miss  Stanhope  ;  **  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  now,  Amy.  I  am  sure  I  have  been  very 
patient  all  this  time  waiting  for  you  to  tell  me  about  Arthur. 
When  does  he  come  ?" 

**  To-morrow,  and  a  great  blessing  it  will  be,  for  many  more 
days'  waiting  would  kill  mamma  outright ;  as  it  is,  she  is  ill.  And 
that  reminds  me  that  one  object  I  had  in  riding  over  in  advance — 
beside  the  desire  to  see  you — was  to  give  mamma's  very  kind  love, 
and  she  hopes  that  you  will  all  come  and  dine  with  us  the  day  after 
to-morrow  \  and  then,  Colonel  Stanhope,  we  can  talk  over  the  ball 
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you  are  going  to  give.  After  remaining  away  nearly  a  whole  year, 
you  really  must  do  something  for  the  good  of  the  neighbourhood 
generally,  and  me  in  particular ;  and  now  there  is  Miss  Prior,  also, 
who  will  put  in  her  claim.  I  am  sure  you  like  a  good  dance,  don't 
you  ?  We  are  going  to  give  a  ball ;  but  we  want  yours  first,  Miss 
Stanhope.     What  do  you  say  ?*' 

"  You  know  I  only  live  to  do  my  brother's  pleasure ;  you  must 
get  his  consent.  If  he  yields  to  your  wishes,  I  shall  be  charmed 
to  carry  out  the  executive  part  of  the  matter." 

*'  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  shall  have  to  plead  in 
vain  ?"  said  Amy,  looking  most  pathetic  in  her  appeal  to  Colonel 
Stanhope,  who  had  resumed  his  seat.  **  You  couldn't  resist  giving 
two  dear  young  creatures  an  evening's  amusement,  could  you, 
now?" 

*'  I  never  dreamt  of  opposing  the  request,"  he  replied,  smiling  ; 
"  you  are  welcome  to  any  number  of  balls,  if  you  will  only  give 
me  my  library.  I  must  bargain  to  have  this  one  room  held 
sacred." 

"Do  you  suppose  we  should  ever  do  otherwise  than  consult 
your  every  whim  and  fancy  V  she  said,  as  she  rose  and  gathered  up 
the  folds  of  her  riding-habit  before  wishing  us  all  good-bye. 

Miss  Stanhope  followed  her  out  of  the  room  ;  I  was  about  to 
leave  also,  when  Colonel  Stanhope  detained  me,  saying : 

"  Why  are  you  going,  Mary  ;  I  hope  I  don't  frighten  you  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  only  you  have  just  bid  us  all  remember  to 
hold  this  room  sacred.  I  was  but  obeying  you  ;  beside,  you  look 
as  if  we  had  fatigued  you. " 

"  I  am  not  more  tired  than  usual,"  he  answered,  wearily,  as  he 
lay  back  in  his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes.  **  I  always  feel  more  or 
less  tired  of  being  alive.  I  often  envy  that  fine  fellow  Addison, 
who  works  like  a  horse.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  been  a  poor  man, 
compelled  to  work  for  my  daily  bread,  and  the  support  of  others. 
I  wish  I  had  fallen  in  with  Addison  when  Ijwas  a  younger  man;  he 
seems  to  have  got  a  fine  notion  of  the  true  meaning  of  life,  which 
would  have  influenced  me  some  years  ago  ;  but  nov^  it  is  too  late, 
and  the  fifth  act  of  the  drama  is  all  that  I  am  waiting  for  :  I  don't 
care  how  soon  it  is  played  out." 

I  pitied  him  deeply  ;  his  dejection  was  so  hopeless.  As  T  felt 
unable  to  sit  by  and  say  nothing — I  faltered  out,  timidly  :  **  I 
wish  you  were  not  so  often  unhappy." 

**  Unhappy !"  he  cried,  starting  up,  ^*  that  is  no  name  for  what 
I  endure.  The  tortures  of  a  chained  Prometheus — except  that  I 
am  weak,  and  he  was  strong, — with  an  ever-gnawing  vulture  at  his 
heart,  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  pain  I  suffer — a  pain  which 
can  never  be  cured ;  for  the  only  consolation  I  could  dare  to  hope 
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for — and  oh,  what  a  divine  one  it  would  be  T' 
hands  together,  "  would  have  to  be  purchased 
sorrow  upon  another." 

"  But  don't  you  think  that  many  would 
they  could  thereby  purchase  the  happinesSj 
quility  of  another  1" 

**  Ah,  child !  it  is  easy  to  talk  of  braving 
ridii^g  on  a  calm  sea ;  but  wait  until  some  da/ 
home  and  cuts  your  own  soul  through,  then  yai 
against  the  torture ;  and  the  purchase  of  aBOtl 
the  expense  of  your  own  will  not  seem  such  an 
imagine.  Besides,  there  are  few  who  would  care 
bought  happiness.  For  me,"  and  he  sighed  bit 
**  T  am  in  the  position  of  a  dying  man,  who  se 
might  yet  save  him,  and  dares  not  stretch  his  ha^ 
he  shiver  the  goblet  in  which  it  stands^  and  so  los 
let  us  dwell  on  unpleasant  subjects." 

I  sat  in  pained  silence,  not  knowing  what  fray 
when  he  began : 

"  I  miss  Addison  very  much ;  I  must  nianag 
if  I  can." 

I  could  not  reply.     The  thought  of  Philip  Ac 
very  sacred  to  rac.     I  longed,  yet  feared,  to  mee 
I  knew  now  that  my  old  friendliness  of  mamu- 
leaving  him  more  than  ever  under  the  impression  t 
for  him ;  and  this  thought  distracted  me. .  Then* . 
it  is  of  men  to  judge  of  a  girl's  love  by  the  outV 
signs  that  she  may  fail  to  give  of  it ;  for  there  is  ^ 
contradiction  to  be  found  in  some  women,  who,  w!; 
the  debateable  ground  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  a 
man's  feelings  towards  thcm^  would  rather  die  t 
love  they  purposely  conceal  beneath  aa  ofteu  ungra 
I  remembered  that  Philip  Addison  had  told  me  th 
but  the  discovery  of  what  I  felt  for  him  seemed 
everything,  and  made  me  sceptical.     I  could  not 
or  be  sure  that  what  I  longed  so  intensly  to  regaiii 
mine.  It  seemed  so  impossible  that  he  should  ever  c 
for  me  after  what  had  passed  ;  for  I  had  magnified  i 
forgiveness  my  unreadiness  to  receive  what  he  o 
possible  that  I  must  for  ever  abide  by  my  ign^ 
Even  so,  I  feared  ;  for  I  recoiled  from  the  idea  of 
least  symptom  of  what  I  really  felt ;  while  every  m 
alive  with  newly-awakened  consciousneaSi  any  advai 
seemed  impossible. 

'*  I  have  infected  you  with  my  gloom,"  said  Co 
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rousing  me  from  my  reverie.     "What  vere  you  thinking  of  so 
earnestly?" 

''  I  was  thinking,  if  we  could  have  some  chances  in  life  over 
again  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be/*  I  aiswered,  with  a  sorry 
smile. 

"You  are  too  young  for  such  an  experience,"  he  said,  ques. 
tioningly ;  "  I  might  say  that — but  you  ?" 

"  I  was  only  arguing  generally,  of  course,"  I  said,  correcting 
myself.  **The  refection  is  a  platitude  for  which  I  ought  to 
apologise." 

Miss  Stanhope  came  in  at  this  moment,  inviting  me  to  accom- 
pany her  for  a  drive. 

"Yes,  take  her  away,  Catherine,"  he  remarked;  "she  lias 
already  caught  the  disease  of  this  gloom- infected  apartment." 

"Indeed you  are  mistaken,"  I  cried. 

"But  won't  you  come  with  us?"  asked  Miss  Stanhope;  *'do, 
the  afternoon  is  so  fine ;  it  will  do  you  good." 

**No;  I  want  to  write  to  Addison.  I  wish  we  could  get  him 
here." 

**That  I  am  afraid  you  won't  succeed  in;  he  has  something 
else  to  do,"  she  returned,  "  bearing  the  burdens  of  others." 

"  Yes  ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  whose  spirituality  is  substan- 
tial, and  has  preserved  his  manliness  from  evaporating  into  cant  and 
humbug.  He  has  one  of  the  most  perfectly  sympathetic  natures  I 
have  ever  known ;  and  that  is  the  secret  of  his  power  over  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  close  contact." 

"  Yes,  he  certainly  seems  to  possess  the  secret  of  attracting 
whom  he  will  towards  him,"  said  Miss  Stanhope.  "And  the  way 
he  has  of  infusing  the  leaven  of  his  culture  into  the  ignorant  is 
marvellous.  How  true  it  is  that  without  sympathy  our  civilisation 
is  a  mere  empty  boast ;  for  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  few  will 
never  promote  the  civilisation  of  the  many— on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  only  to  promote  and  foster  selfishness.'' 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think,  heretical  as  it  may  sound,  that  we 
really  do  want  a  little  of  that  *  distribution,'  which,  as  Shakespeare 
says :  '  undoes  excess,  and  each  man  have  enough.'  For  at  present 
the  balance  is  so  unequal,  what  with  enormous  wealth  and  lavish 
expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and  penury  and  privation  on  the 
other,  that  the  extremes  promise  some  day  to  meet  disastrously." 

**  This  is  a  new  philosophy  you  are  preaching,  Adrian.  What 
would  Sir  Miles  say  to  such  political  principles  1" 

'*  Poor  old  Miles !  he  is  a  good  fellow,  but  a  political  incubus. 
We  are  dead-locked  by  the  like  of  him  and  those  who  take  their 
place  as  legislators,  because  they  were  bom  to  inherit  land,  regard- 
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less  of  their  fitness  to  govern — ^men,  who  accept  alike  their  religion 
and  policy  without  a  question  as  to  the  soundness  of  either." 

**  Ah ;  you  should  let  the  women  have  a  turn,*\said  Miss  Stan- 
hope, laughing. 

**  What  about  their  physical  disabilities?  But  for  these 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  As  it  is,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  women  are  at  the  bottom  of  much  governing  that 
really  goes  on.  Take  old  Miles,  for  instance.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
if  he  were  in  the  Cabinet  you  don't  know  who  would  be  de  facto 
minister?" 

**  Lady  Adelaide,  of  course." 

**  Of  course  she  would.  I  can  imagine  how  she  would  drill  him 
into  carrying  out  the  measures  that  she  thought  best  for  the  nation ; 
so  that  women,  after  all,  possess  the  best  of  it — the  right  of  govern- 
ing those  who  govern." 

**  Not  all  of  them.  What  are  you  to  do  for  the  women  who  have 
no  husbands,  or  don't  happen  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  those 
they  have — for  all  men  are  not  under  the  delightful  petticoat 
government  that  you  describe.  " 

"  Ah,  now  you  put  a  question  I  would  rather  not  answer — it  is 
fatiguing.  Wait  until  Addison  comes,  and  let  him  propound  this 
weighty  matter  to  you." 

"  If  you  can  get  him,  that  is  to  say." 

"  I  mean  to  try,"  he  began,  as  he  looked  at  his  pen  to  see  if  it 
was  in  good  writing  condition.  **  I  may  be  more  successful  than 
you  think.     What  do  you  say,  Mary?" 

What  could  I  say  ?  I  could  only  smile  vacantly,  and  wish, 
and  hope,  and  long  for  what  I  feared  was  too  good  to  be  true ;  and 
so  I  left  him  without  an  answer. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  A  month  or  twain  to  live  on  honeycomb 
Is  pleasant ;  but  one  tires  of  the  sceDted  time.'' 

Swinburne. 

The  following  evening  we  dined  at  Crofton  Grange,  which  was 
about  three  miles  distant  from  Clynden. 

'*  Go  into  the  library,  I  will  be  with  you  presently — Adrian  is 
there,"  said  Miss  Stanhope,  as  we  went  downstairs  together  before 
starting  for  dinner  at  the  Croftons. 

"lam  afraid  I  disturb  you,"  I  said  to  him,  entering  the 
library  with  some  hesitation,  in  obedience  to  Miss  Stanhope's 
direction.     **  Your  sister  wished  me  to  come." 

He  looked  up  from  the  book  he  was  reading  and  smiled^  closed 
it,  and  surveyed  my  dress. 
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**  How  pretty  your  dress  is  !*'  he  remarked.  **  I  shall  be  asked 
to  give  my  consent  to  your  being  carried  off  some  of  these  fine 
days,  I  am  afraid.  Well,  I  shall  not  object  if  you  fall  into  good 
keeping." 

"Colonel  Stanhope!"  T  exclaimed,  flushing  crimson  at  his 
unexpected  remark. 

**  You  must  not  mind  an  old  man's  good  wishes,  Mary.  I  do 
wish  it  sincerely.  I  hope  you  may  live  to  experience  what  I  have 
missed." 

And  what  I  felt  it  more  than  probable  I  should  miss,  consider^ 
ing  all  that  I  had  lately  learnt  to  know  of  myself,  I  thought. 

**  I  think  a  passage  in  the  book  that  I  am  reading  has  rather 
suggested  my  remark.  The  biographer  of  Goethe  says — speaking 
of  the  poet — *  He  knew  little  of  the  exquisite  companionship  of  two 
souls  striving  in  emulous  spirit  of  loving  rivalry  to  become  better, 
to  become  wiser,  teaching  each  other  to  soar.*  A  very  beautiful 
passage  this,  and  surely  no  bad  wish  for  you,  Mary." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  am  never  likely  to  meet  with 
anything  so  perfect,'*  I  said  aloud,  thinking  the  while  of  Philip 
Addison  and  all  that  I  had  lost  in  him,  with  sorrowing  regret.  I 
did  not  know  what  the  future  had  in  store,  but  of  one  thing  I  was 
sure — that  the  truest  and  best  portion  of  my  heart  would  always 
retain  an  aching  void  which  he  alone  could  fill. 

"  So  sorry  to  keep  you  good  people  waiting,"  said  Miss  Stan, 
hope,  bustling  in. 

**  Don't  apologise,  Catherine,  we  have  been  improving  the 
occasion,  have  we  not,  Mary  ?  I  have  been  warning  her  against 
the  heinous  sin  of  flirting." 

Before  I  could  contradict  so  false  a  statement  Miss  Stanhope 
said — 

**  Yes,  take  care  of  Arthur — he  is  a  dangerous  character." 

"I  would  not  give  much  for  a  girl's  chances  of  happiness  with 
Master  Arthur,"  said  Colonel  Stanhope,  as  we  went  into  the 
carriage ;  "  though  I  don't  deny  that  he  is  a  very  fine-looking 
young  fellow." 

"  You  had  better  turn  the  horses'  heads  and  leave  me  at  home," 
I  said,  laughing ;  "  1  think  you  both  very  cruel  to  expose  me  to  such 
a  fire  of  temptation." 

"  Anyone  who  marries  Arthur  will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  my  Lady  Adelaide— no  slight  ordeal,  I  should  say,"  remarked 
Colonel  Stanhope. 

"Yes,  she  is  very  absurd  in  some  things,  especially  about 
Arthur.  One  would  think,  to  hear  her,  that  she  was  the  first 
mother  who  had  ever  had  a  son.  The  fact  is,  being  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  man,  who  spent  his  life  in  politics^  she  is  very 
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ambitious  that  Arthur  should  make  some  figure  in  the  world, 
either  in  a  military  or  political  career.  All  her  hopes  are  centered 
in  him.  He  is  to  go  into  parliament  after  he  leaves  the  army ; 
he  is  to  marry,  an  heiress  with  ministerial  interests,  and  then  he  is 
to  go  into  the  Ministry  ;  and  I  know  not  what  other  wild  scheme 
of  advancement  she  does  not  entertain  for  him,  all  of  which  he  is 
sure  to  disappoint." 

'^  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that ;  I  think  she  holds  the  reins  too  well 
in  hand,**  said  Colonel  Stanhope. 

When  we  reached  the  Orange  I  followed  my  friends  into  a  very 
large  drawing-room,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  stood  the  Crofton 
family. 

Sir  Miles,  a  jovial  fine  old  gentleman,  was  loud  and  warm  in 
his  welcome.  Lady  Adelaide  Crofton  wes  the  opposite  of  her 
husband.  The  daughter  of  an  earl  was  the  hall-mark  with  which 
she  was  unmistakeably  stamped.  Her  manners  were  stately  and 
courteous  to  a  fault ;  but  she  was  one  of  those  who  hand  their 
affability  and  kindness  across  a  gulf,  to  traverse  which  they  would 
witness  the  drowning  struggles  of  an  impertinent  intruder  with 
haughty  satisfaction,  not  unmixed  with  astonishment  at  the  attempt. 
Yet,  seeing  her  as  she  then  appeared,  in  her  rich  satin  dress  and 
soft  falling  lace,  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  charm  of  her 
bearing,  which  was  at  once  fascinating  and  freezing. 

"My  son,  Captain  Crofton,**  I  heard  her  say,  and  I  was  being 
introduced  to  the  object  of  our  previous  discussion — a  mother's  idol 
and  a  world's  darling, — and  no  wonder.  In  looks,  bearing,  and  easy 
manner,  he  was  as  pleasing  a  man  as  his  sister  was  a  girl.  In  face 
and  figure  he  resembled  his  mother,  but  without  her  expression  of 
hauteur.  This  description  is  the  result  of  later  experience,  for  ray 
first  introduction  showed  me  nothing  but  a  very  handsome  young 
man,  with  the  usual  military  close-cut  hair,  small  moustache,  open 
face  and  white  teeth,  and  to  whom  I  bowed. 

There  was  one  other  gentleman  present.  Lord  Delamaine,  a 
brother  officer  of  Captain  Crofton*s,  and  a  particular  friend  of  Amy's. 

**You  are  a  stranger  in  our  neighbourhood?**  was  Captain 
Crofton's  first  remark  to  me  when  we  were  seated  at  dinner. 

**  Yes  ;  the  Stanhopes  are  quite  recent  acquaintances,  or  rather 
friends,  I  should  say,  in  speaking  of  such  kind  people  as  they  are 
to  me.** 

**  He  is  an  awfully  nice  fellow,  is  he  not?  His  sister  just 
missed  being  my  aunt— pity  he  has  such  bad  health — got  knocked 
over  in  India — tried  hard  to  get  killed  in  some  fight  out  there,  but 
only  got  a  heap  of  medals  instead.'*  Here  the  speaker  paused  to 
take  some  dinner,  continuing  presently.  **  India  did  him  up— he 
has  never  been  good  for  much  since.     There  is  no  getting  him  to 
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shoot,  or  hunt,  or  anything — slightly  touched,  I  should  say  on  some 
points,"  he  remarked,  lowering  his  voice,  and  wrinkling  his  eye- 
brows to  indicate  the  locality  that  was  unsound. 

"Commend  me  to  my  dear  friend  for  a  character,"  I  thought, 
with  a  smile,  as  I  listened  to  his  resume  of  Colonel  Stanhope's 
disposition  and  habits. 

As  I  made  no  reply  he  continued  ironically.  "  Jolly  sort  of  life 
it  must  be,  going  about  from  one  stupid  out-of-the-way  little  sea. 
port  town  to  another ;  or  from  Paris  to  Nice,  back  again  to  his 
library.  That  is  the  sort  of  existence  h6  has  led  ;  it  is  an  awful 
pity.  We  tried  very  hard  to  get  him  to  stand  for  the  county  along 
with  my  father  at  the  last  election,  but  he  refused  point  blank.  I 
was  surprised  when  Amy  told  me  there  was  a  young  lady  stopping 
with  them.  They  have  never  had  one  before  in  my  recollection — that 
is  to  say,  not  since  I  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  learnt 
the  supreme  worth  of  young  ladies,"  he  said,  smiling.  **Mi88 
Stanhope  tried  having  the  house  full  of  visitors  at  one  time, 
thinking  to  get  him  out  of  his  fits  of  melancholy,  but  he  put  an  end 
to  it.  Amy  is  the  only  one  who  docs  just  as  she  pleases  with 
him." 

"  No  doubt  it  was  to  give  her  a  companion  that  I  owe  the 
pleasure  of  being  their  guest,"  I  remarked,  without  any  purpose 
beyond  feeling  that  some  response  was  expected  after  so  much 
information. 

"Oh— ah — yes,  I  dare  say.  They  are  awfully  fond  of  her,  you 
know — the  Colonel  especially.  I  hear  she  has  actually  got  him  to 
promise  that  he  will  give  a  ball — an  unheard-of  piece  of  gaiety  on 
his  part  1"  And  here  Captain  Crofton  put  down  his  knife  and  fork 
to  give  full  vent  to  his  surprise. 

As  I  was  getting  very  tired  of  his  conversation  I  leant  back  in 
my  chair  and  looked  around  in  search  of  fresh  interest.  Lord 
Delamaine  was  making  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  and  pretty 
Amy's  smiling  face  showed  that  she  was  happy.  Colonel  Stanhope 
and  Lady  Adelaide  Crofton  were  grave  and  dignified,  as  if  contem- 
plating some  deep  subject ;  while  Sir  Miles  and  Miss  Stanliope  were 
laughing  heartily  over  some  joke  of  the  former. 

As  the  ladies  rose,  Captain  Crofton  remarked  :  "  What  a  pity 
you  don't  smoke!  I  wish  you  did,  there  would  then  be  no  need 
for  your  leaving  us  all  alone  after  dinner.     So  sorry  you  must  go  1" 

I  did  not  like  to  tell  him  what  would  only  have  been  the  truth — 
that  1  was  heartily  glad  to  be  relieved.  I  was  pleased  to  find  myself 
in  the  drawing-room  once  more,  talking  to  Amy,  who  found  me  a 
seat  on  a  luxurious  ottoman,  and  planted  herself  beside  me. 

**  I  am  not  the  same  as  most  ladies,"  she  began,  having  over- 
beard  her  brother's  remark;  *'  I  enjoy  the  quiet  half-hour  after 
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dinner  without  the  gentlemen,  especially  if  I  have  a  nice  girl  to  talk 
to.  Men  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  they  arc  not  everything. 
I  can't  understand  women  who  don't  like  to  talk  to  their  own  sex. 
I  always  think  there  is  something  wrong  about  them,  somewhere. 
Don't  you  think  soT'  she  asked,  eagerly.  *'  There  is  Lord  Dela- 
maine's  sister,  for  example,  she  is  just  one  of  that  sort;  she  sits 
after  dinner  and  stares  at  us  all  as  if  she  were  dumb  or  sleepy  ;  it 
is  only  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  that  has  the  power  to  bestow 
upon  her  either  the  gift  of  speech  or  wakefulness." 

**I  rather  think  the  true  secret  of  the  dumbness  you  complain 
of  is  the  absence  of  anything  to  say." 

"  How  do  they  find  so  much  to  say  to  gentlemen,  then?  But 
perhaps  it  is  as  you  remark,  for  my  small  experience  of  the  world 
has  taught  me  that  men  delight  in  talking  to  women,  who,  as  a 
rule,  have  nothing  very  much  to  say  for  themselves  beyond  the 
most  common-place  observations.  An  aged  aunt  of  mine  used  to 
say,  *  Only  listen  to  a  man,  declare  his  opinions  are  quite  your 
own,  appear  to  cherish  his  least  observation  as  something  original 
and  profound,  and  he  will  pronounce  you*  little  short  of  divine,  if 
not  in  looks,  at  least  in  the  far  superior  quality  of  good  common 
sense ;'  and  I  declare  I  think  she  was  right." 

**  Ah,I  see,"  I  said,  laughing;  "you  think  that  what  women  lack 
in  wit  men  supply  with  vanity ;  but  I  ought  to  have  explained 
myself  better  when  I  made  my  first  assertion.  I  meant  that  when 
ladies  get  together  there  is  so  little  talked  of  beyond  the  gossip  of 
society,  children,  and  servants ;  topics,  to  many  women  so  utterly 
distasteful,  that  they  are  glad  to  feign  a  dumbness  that  promises 
them  remission  from  such  subjects,  and  they  welcome  the  arrival  of 
the  gentlemen  as  likely  to  open  out  other  points  for  discussion.  To 
some  minds  the  small-talk  of  life  is  so  utterly  wearisome ;  they 
take  it  for  granted,  and  crave  some  stronger  stimulant  than  that 
supplied  very  often  by  their  own  sex.  At  the  same  time,  I  quite 
agree  with  you,  that  a  woman  is  not  half  womanly  who  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  weakest  of  her  sisters.  As  you  remarked  just 
now,  men  are  all  very  well,  but  they  are  not  everything." 

**  Poor  men !"  said  Amy,  with  a  most  ludicrous  tone  of  patron, 
age,  as  if  she  took  the  superiority  of  her  sex  as  a  point  beyond 
dispute.  "  Take  them  all-in-all  the  world  would  be  a  very  poor 
sort  of  place  without  them  !  I  for  one  would  not  care  to  be  in  it. 
Would  you?" 

**  I  don't  fancy  I  should,"  I  answered,  thinking  of  the  one  or 
two  that  made  up  my  small  world,  and  without  whom,  my  life,  as 
I  had  lately  learnt  to  know  it,  would  have  no  colouring.  **But 
then,  I  have  never  had  much  experience  of  them,"  I  continued. 
"We  were  left  orphans,  and  lived  for  ten  years  with  a  single 
lady." 
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"How  dreadful!*' 

"We  did  not  find  it  so/' 

**  Have  you  no  brother,  then  V* 

"  No ;  only  one  sister,  who  is  lately  niDrried.** 

"  Don't  you  wish  that  she  had  been  a  brother?** 

At  that  moment  of  cross-examination  I  felt  some  sympathy  for 
the  dumb  after-dinner  ladies,  but  Amy  went  on,  not  waiting  for 
my  reply : 

"I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  Arthur.  He  is  a 
dear  fellow.  We  ride  and  hunt  together,  and  when  no  one  is  here 
I  go  out  shooting  with  him.  I  am  a  regular  country  girl,  but  I 
like  a  season  in  London  for  a  change.  We  did  not  go  this  year,  as 
mamma  wanted  to  keep  Arthur  at  home ;  she  thought  after  being 
abroad  it  would  be  better,  but  I  enjoy  London ;  for  a  month  or  so 
it  is  great  fun,  after  that  it  becomes  a  bore ;  the  girls  are  all  so 
utterly  tired  out,  with  a  nobody-coming. to-marry-me  look  on  their 
poor  pale  faces-  as  they  sit  back  in  their  carriages  in  the  drive, 
until  I  declare  one  feels  quite  sorry  for  them.  Mamma  never 
keeps  me  until  the  end  of  the  season,  just  as  she  never  allows  mo 
to  dance  after  supper  at  a  ball.  She  says — my  mother  is  a  very 
clever  woman,  you  know — that  a  girl  has  double  the  chances  if 
she  leaves  a  party  just  as  all  the  gentlemen  are  wanting  to  dance 
with  her." 

"  How  very  tantalising!     Don't  you  find  it  so ?" 

**  Sometimes ;  but  not  as  a  rule.  I  am  generally  so  used  up  by 
the  fatigues  of  a  hard-working*  London  day  in  the  season  that  I 
am  always  ready  to  go.  I  enjoy  the  morning  ride  in  the  Row 
more  than  anything;  but  here  are  the  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
brightening  up,  although  the  alarm  was  false ;  **  so  I  cannot  tell 
you  much  more  at  present,  but  you  must  come  over  and  see  me 
very  often,  and  I  will  do  the  same  to  you.  I  must  always  have  a 
Mus  Achates  of  some  kind.  I  am  sure  you  are  just  the  one  to 
suit  me.  You  seem  like  an  old  friend  already — it  is  that  picture,  I 
imagine;  I  am  so  fond  of  it — I  wish  you  could  see  it."  • 

**  The  one  Colonel  Stanhope  has  lent  to  an  artist,  do  you  mean, 
and  about  which  you  had  that  long  altercation  the  other  day  1" 

**  Yes,  the  same;  I  believe  he  has  spirited  it  away.  He  is 
a  Spiritualist,  you  know — goes  in  for  digging  up  the  dead!"  she 
said,  making  a  pretty  grimace,  as  if  she  anything  but  relished  the 
idea.  "  Did  you  ever  turn  tables  and  go  in  for  that  sort  of 
amusement  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Never,  nor  do  I  wish  to ;  I  have  only  read  of  their  proceedings. 
There  must  be  something  in  them,  I  fancy,  since  they  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  gravest  philosophers." 

"  I  dare  say,  do  you  know  why  ?  I  heard  a  most  capital  reason 
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once — the  fact  is  that  most  of  these  men  have  ceased  to  believe  in 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  now  they  ask  to  be  convinced  of  the 
immortality  of  their  souls  by  a  message  from  the  dead.  I  have 
long  fights  with  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  is  always  wanting  to 
inveigle  me  into  one  of  his  dark  seances ;  but  I  tell  him  that  until 
the  spirits  are  above  board,  and  prefer  light  to  darkness,  they  are 
not  fit  company  for  me." 

"  I  don't  see  that  he  is  altogether  so  mistaken." 

**  What !  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  believe  in  chairs  and 
tables  moving,  and  becoming  the  medium  of  disembodied  souls?" 
she  exclaimed,  interrupting  me. 

**  I  am  not  competent  to  form  any  opinion  in  the  matter,  since 
it  is  a  subject  that  I  have  never  studied  practically ;  but  a  thought 
just  flashed  across  my  mind  to  account  for  the  lively  properties 
latent  in  furniture.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  are  only 
the  souls  of  all  the  trees  which  have  been  cut  up  for  tables  and 
chairs,  and  that  they  are  living  again  in  the  furniture !" 

**  You  are  joking,  surely!"  she  cried. 

''I  suspect  that  I  am,"  I  said,  laughing  ;  "  at  the  same  time  I 
treat  the  matter  with  some  reverence,  for  1  think  it  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  condemn  what  we  have  not  the  wit  to  understand.  Most 
things  in  life  are,  after  all,  but  questions  of  eyesight,  mental  or 
bodily.  It  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  question  your  power  of 
seeing  a  picture  hung  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  to  declare  loudly 
no  such  picture  to  be  there,  simply  because,  my  sight  being  short, 
I  could  not  see  anything  held  at  such  a  distance." 

"How  long  the  gentlemen  are!"  said  Amy,  who  had  not 
listened  to  my  last  remark  in  her  anxiety  for  their  return;  **I 
heard  them  coming  long  ago — didn't  you  1" 

"You  can't  go  beyond  the  half-hour!"  I  said,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  can't  I !  wait  until  I  afflict  you  with  one  of  my  long 
confidences  1  It  is  funny,  is  it  not,  how  girls  always  fall  in  love 
with  each  other  before  they  reach  the  grand  climax  of  bestowing 
their  exuberant  affection  upon  one  of  the  opposite  sex.  There  is 
nothing  1  love  like  a  long  talk  with  a  girl  of  my  own  age— one's 
very  flirtations  have  a  double  zest  when  we  live  them  over  again  in 
the  ear  of  another." 

**  As  dead  secrets  we  are  the  first  to  divulge !"  I  said.  "  This 
reminds  me  of  my  brother-in-law.  Colonel  Domville,  who  was 
always  quoting  that  detestable  man  Rochefoucauld,  and  making 
me  smart  under  the  lash  of  his  odious  but  very  true  maxims. 
Do  you  know  the  one  I  allude  to  1" 

**  Dear  me,  no  I  I  never  study  unpleasant  subjects;  but 
quote  it  to  me,  if  you  can.  I  never  could  quote  anything  in  my 
life  unless  I  had  the  book  before  me/'  she  said,  laughing. 
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*'  You  should  have  lived  awhile  in  the  society  of  my  brother-in- 
law,  he  would  have  taught  you  to  remember  a  few ;  this  one  is 
very  pointed,  however :  *  How  can  we  expect  that  a  friend  should 
keep  our  secret,  whilst  we  are  convincing  him  that  it  is  more  than 
we  can  do  ourselves  T" 

**  But  for  all  that  it  is  very  pleasant  to  get  rid  of  the  load.  I 
hate  secrets,  and,  worse  still,'Recret  people ;  they  always  seem  to 
belong  to  the  vampire  tribe — they  fascinate  all  your  secrets  out  of 
you,  and  give  you  no  confidence  in  return ;  you  find  yourself  in 
their  power  before  you  know  how  greatly  you  have  committed 
yourself.  I  dislike  such  people  immensely;  they  m^ke  me  nervous 
and  uncomfortable.  But  here  come  the  gentlemen  at  last!'' she 
said,  rising  with  alacrity,  as  if  she  had  talked  quite  enough  on  such 
serious  topics  and  was  glad  of  a  change.  Colonel  Stanhope  took 
her  place,  saying— 

"Well,  Mary,  how  have  you  been  getting  on?  How  did 
Arthur  behave?" 

"  Awfully  well !"  I  replied,  laughing. 

"You  have  discovered  Master  Arthur's  pet  adverb,  I  see;  he 
is  not  a  bad  fellow  ;  but " — and  he  lowered  his  tone  as  he  spoke— 
"  I  put  you  on  your  guard  against  his  mother." 

"  I  am  never  likely  to  interfere  with  her,"  I  said,  with  surprise. 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Arthur's  weak  point  Is  an  easy 
susceptibility,  with  his  mother's  will  as  a  strong  anchor  whenever  a 
breeze  threatens  to  become  dangerous  and  carry  him  out  to  sea  too 
far.  Take  care,  my  little  girl,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  eiimest 
tenderness ;  "  the  world  is  before  you,  and  we  must  see  that  no 
little  hearts  are  broken  at  the  outset;"  then  adding,  in  a  lighter 
tone,  **You  must  appoint  me  your  father  confessor — won't 
you?" 

**  When  there  is  anything  to  confess,  I  promise  that  you  shall 
fill  the  post,"  I  replied,  gratefully. 

"That  is  a  good  girl."  We  were  silent  for  some  moments, 
when  he  exclaimed :  *'  Oh,  what  a  bore,  I  knew  it  was  coming ; 
Crofton  must  have  his  rubber,  and  I  am  victimised  accordingly ; 
and  there  is  Arthur  looking  wistfully  across  in  this  direction, 
wondering  why  I  don't  vacate  in  his  favour ;  so  I  must  go." 

Amy  was  at  the  piano,  playing  a  delicious  tarantella  by  some 
modem  composer,  with  Lord  Delamaine  in  waiting  to  turn  the 
leaves  of  her  music. 

**  You  sing,  don't  you?"  said  Captain  Crofton,  coming  up  to 
me.    "  I  am  awfully  fond^of  singing." 

*'So  am  I— do  you  sing?" 

"No;  I  wish  to  heaven  I  did;  but  I  go  regularly  to  the 
opera  when  I  am  in  town.    I  am  awfully  fond  of  the  opera— -I  was 
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only  a  night  or  two  in  London  as  I  passed  through,  and  I  went  to 

hear in  Faust.     It  is  the  finest  thing  out,  where  she  sings 

the  duet,  you  know,  and  the  scene  before  in  the  garden.     Oh,  it  is 
awfully  fine!" 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  opera,  but  I  know  the  music." 

'*  Do  you  ?  Can  you  sing  the  jewel  song — that  one  with  the 
shake?     I  don't  know  the  Italian  for  it." 

"I  know  the  one  you  mean,  but  it  is  hardly  suitable  for  a 
drawing-room.  I  think  that  you  want  the  scenery  and  the  jewels 
to  give  it  efiFect  and  point.  It  is  so  difiicult  to  make  people  under- 
stand what  you  are  in  such  ecstacies  about  unless  they  see  the 
cause." 

** Never  mind  the  scenery  if  you  can  sing  the  music;  as  the 
showman  said  to  the  little  boy  who  asked  which  was  Pharaoh  and 
which  was  the  host?  *  You  must  imagine  the  'ost,  'cos  the  canvas 
isn't  large  enough  to  contain  'em.'  So  we  must  imagine  the  jewels 
and  all  the  etcetera.  Do  come  and  sing  it!  Amy  is  just  finished ; 
we  have  the  music,  so  you  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  excuse.  Here, 
Amy,  get  your  score  of  Faust.  Miss  Prior  is  going  to  give  us 
the  jewel  song,  and  you  can  accompany  her." 

"Oh,  by  George!  that  is  awfully  fine!"  he  exclaimed,  as  I 
finished  it,  while  Amy  laughed  in  the  midst  of  her  thanks, 
saying— 

"You  have  completely  destroyed  Arthur;  he  won't  recover 
this  for  a  week,"  and  indeed,  when  I  looked  at  him  I  could  not 
help  laughing  with  Amy  at  the  lackadaisical  expression  of  his  face. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  irritating  adverb, 
to  which  I  soon  grew  accustomed,  there  was  something  very  agree, 
able  and  genuine  about  Captain  Crofton.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
like  him,  he  possessed  a  freedom  and  charm  of  manner  that  refused 
to  be  kept  at  a  distance ;  and  I  enjoyed  my  evening  very  much. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  I  became  the  object  of  his  unvarying 
attention,  I  felt  that  it  would  require  a  very  stout  heaiii  to  remain 
insensible  to  his  fascination.  That  he  would  ever  have  the  power 
to  supply  Philip's  place  I  knew  to  be  impossible ;  but  Philip,  since 
he  had  refused  Colonel  Stanhope's  invitation,  was  fast  becoming  a 
dream  of  which  I  despaired.  It  is  at  this  point  of  aching  vacuity 
that  we  so  often  wreck  our  lives  by  filling  the  void  with  any 
pleasing  object  that  greets  the  fancy.  So  impatient  are  we  then  of 
suflfering  that  we  fling  ofiF  pain  with  rebellious  laughter,  and  defy 
our  longings  with  hollow  substitutes. 

It  was  thus  I  strove  to  stifle  pain,  and  with  success,  for  I  took 
no  heed  of  aught  but  the  simple  pleasure  of  living  in  the  midst  of 
everything  that  could  enhance  the  delight  of  life,  and  make  it  one 
of  pure  physical  enjoyment. 
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Scotland,  that  generations  breeds. 
Of  heroes!  soil  of  matchless  deeds  ! 
Scotland,  the  nurse  of  sturdy  creeds ! 

Oh,  rugged  land  of  proud  tradition. 
That  foster'd  many  a  mad  ambition, 
Then  saw  it  hurl'd  to  deep  perdition  ! 

Oh,  land  of  dauntless  patriots  ! 

Oh,  land  whose  'scutcheon  stam*d  with  blots, 

Yet  blazes  bright  through  chequer'd  lots ! 

Oh,  land  of  gory  wild  romance. 
Whose  sons  sprung  up  at  every  chance, 
To  hurtle  battle-axe  and  lance  ! 

Oh,  lovely  land  of  crag  and  glen. 
That  seemed  a  fair  Gehenna  when 
You  drank  the  blood  of  martyr'd  men ! 

Here,  by  the  poet-painter's  art, 
Behold  a  living,  breathing  chart, 
Of  hill  and  dale,  of  thee  a  part. 

It  is  a  heathery  inland  bay, 

Where  circling  mountains  stretch  away 

Unto  the  portals  of  the  day. 

Where,  on  grey  stones,  the  crowing  grouse, 
Like  revellers  from  a  late  carouse. 
The  sleepy  startled  morn  arouse. 

Where,  by  moist  reed  and  mossy  peat. 
The  wild-duck  hath  his  procreant  seat ; 
The  shy  hare  stamps  his  chilly  feet. 
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Where  oft  is  heard  through  mingled  bristle, 

Of  yielding  rush  and  angry  thistle, 

The  snipe's  shrill  shriek— the  plover's  whistle. 

Where,  while  the  smiling  showeret  fills 
The  mouths  of  eager-drinking  rills, 
God  lays  His  bow  upon  the  hills. 

This  wild,  that  common  footsteps  shun, 
Will  echo  oft  the  sportsman's  gun. 
Beneath  the  fervid  August  sun. 

And  oft,  knee-deep  in  heather,  he. 
From  yonder  mountain-top  will  see 
Land-maps  of  lovely  mystery. 

Nor,  seldom  the  sun,  sinking  slow. 
Linger  to  touch  with  golden  glow 
The  lonely  cairn  upon  its  brow. 

Motley. 
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THE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD, 

PART  I.— NOVELIST. 

*'  Somebody  once  said,  *  Thank  God  we  have  a  House  of  Lords ;' 
I  say,  *  Thank  God  we  have  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  at  the  head 
of  affairs.'  ** — Such  was  the  remark  we  overheard  made  by  a  member 
of  that  class  which  Mr.   Bright  styles  "  the  residuum,"  on  the 
day  that  it  was  announced  to  the  world  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been 
created  a  peer,  and  had  left  the  arena  of  his  life-long  battles  and 
triumphs,  to  take  his  seat  in  that  '*  hereditary  and  august  chamber," 
the  grandeur  and  importance  of  which  he  has  never  failed  to 
recognise.     We  were  at  once  struck  and  charmed  by  the  remark, 
because  it  seemed  a  powerful  corroboration  of  the  opinion  we  have 
always   entertained,    that   notwithstanding    the    persistent    and 
profligate  efforts  of  the  Radical    press,    combined  with   Radical 
politicians,  **Spargere  ambiguas  voces  in  vulgum," — that  popular 
instinct,  which  lies  deeper  than  mere  education  and  which  cannot 
long  remain  blinded,  had  pierced  through  sophistries  and  mislead- 
ing    influences,    and    clearly    recognised  the  man  under  whose 
guidance  the  destinies  of  the  nation  were  safe.    For  our  own  part, 
while  sharing  in  the  pride  which  the  whole  country  feels  at  the 
dignity  which  Mr.  Disraeli's  Sovereign  has  conferred  upon  him,  we 
cannot  echo  too  heartily  the  observation  of  the  artisan,  "  Thank 
God  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  still  remains  at  the  head  of  affairs." 
We  cannot,  as  some  of  the  Liberal  press  do — the  wish,  we  fear,  is 
father  to  the  thought — look  upon  the  fact  of  Mr.  Disraeli  becom- 
ing a  peer  as  the  closing  act  and  consummation  of  the  drama  ;  for 
we  are  persuaded  that  much  yet  lies  in  the  future  that  will  add  both 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  usefulness  and  renown ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  feel  that  what  has  happened  is,  so  to  speak,  the  placing  of  the 
top  stone  on  one  portion  of  the  edifice  of  his  fame,  and  that  it  is 
a  peculiarly  seasonable  moment  in   which    to   bring    before  the 
public  some  passages  in  a  career  perhaps  the  most  marvellous,  and 
certainly  the  most  unique  of  the  century.     As  probably  every- 
body knows  by  this  time,  Mr.  Disraeli   (as  he  was  then)  became 
known  to  the  public  first  of  all  as  a  brilliant  novelist.     His  first 
production,    "Vivian    Grey,"    though,  as  he  himself  intimates, 
"written  by  a  boy,"  was  devoured  and  talked  about  in  fashionable 
circles.     In  one  of  his  prefaces,  Mr.  Disraeli  speaks  in  the  most 
disparaging  tones  of    **the    first    heir    of    his    invention,"    and 
actually  declares  that  he  used  every  effort  to  prevent  its  being 
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reprinted.  This,  v/o  confess,  ha^  always  astoni.sheJ  u^;;  an^l  with 
deference  to  the  author,  we  tlunk,  that  in  spite  of  tlie  affectations 
and  exaggerations  wliich  sourn  T(»  irritate  him,  **  Vivian  Grey  "  is 
a  work  of  which  any  one  might  ]>e  proud,  and  the  suppression  of 
which  would  be  a  decided  calamity.  \Vc  have  lately  been  re-read- 
ing it,  and  it  is  nstnnishing  tho  combination  of  youthful  vitality 
and  ripe  wisdom  that  it  di.splays.  There  are  touches  of  satire 
worthy  of  Thackeray,  and  philosophical  comments  which  indicate  a 
profounder  knowled-e  of  human  nature  than  Thackeray  ever 
attained  to.  We  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  many  romances,  at 
once  sparkling  and  thou':rhtfuI,  wliich  followed  ''Vivian  Grey,'*  and 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  made  the  vehicle  ofconvcying  his  opinions  upon 
politics  and  other  questions  to  the  public.  So  late  as  1870  he  was 
a  novelist,  for  in  that  year  appeared  ''  Lothair,"  which  wo  hold  to 
be  one  of  his  most  important,  and  certainly  not  the  least  masterly 
of  his  works.  It  is  a  pity  that  those  persons  who  are  so  fond  of 
echoing  the  stale  cant  about  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  inconsistency, 
unscrupulovisness,  and  jdl  the  rest  of  that  dismal  jargon,  would 
have  the  candour  and  take  the  trouble  to  study  him  in  his  writings, 
and  compare  the  portrait  which  they  will  there  find  with  the 
original  as  exhibited  in  his  realised  career.  It  is,  however,  the 
fashion  so  much  in  certain  quarters  systematically  to  disparage  and 
depreciate  Mr.  Disraeli  that  we  suppose  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
from  those  who  do  so  either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ingenuousness  of 
confessing  themselves  willing  to  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  of 
doing  tardy  justice  to  a  great  reputation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
bringing  themselves  to  the  exertion  of  examining  things  with  their 
own  eyes  instead  of  lazily  depending  upon  the  stupid  hearsays 
which  float  around  them. 

In  a  merely  literary  sense  the  novels  of  Mr.  Disraeli  must 
always  maintain  the  highest  reputation,  and  we  have  confidence 
that  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  not  reverse  this  dictum.  They 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  which  go  to  constitute  genuine  works  of  art. 
Their  plots  have  unity ;  their  characters  are  vividly  portrayed  and 
subtilly  discriminated ;  they  are  filled  with  happy  descriptions  of 
scenery,  they  abound  with  wit,  with  humour,  with  tender  sentiment, 
with  true  pathos,  with  those  "  snatched  graces  *'  which  are  almost 
**  beyond  the  reach  of  art,"  those  magical  touches  of  nature  which 
**make  the  whole  world  'kin,"  and  which  are  never  revealed  but 
to  the  insight  of  the  true  poet,  whether  he  write  in  verse  or  in  prose, 
whether  his  creations  move  in  the  drama  or  in  the  novel.  I3y 
way  of  example,  what  finer  natural  touch  could  there  be  than  that 
in  *'  Trancred  ?" — where  two  ancient  retainers  of  Tancred's  English 
home  are  sitting  together  discussing  the  queer  customs  and  food  of 
that  land  of  Palestine  to  which  their  young  lord  has  brought  them, 
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and  ono  of  them  remarks  with  a  sigh,  "  Well,  I  do  long  for  the  family 
prayers  and  the  home-brewed !'*  In  "  Vivian  Grey,"  again,  there  is  a 
tender  little  scene  of  genuine  nature,  where  Cleveland's  children  rush 
up  to  greet  the  sorrow-stricken  hero  of  the  Carabas  conspiracy;  and  in 
"Contarini  Fleming,"  what  can  be  prettier  than  the  episode  of  the  two 
gipsy  girls  making  Contarini  travel  between  them  in  their  caravan  \ 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  entitled  this  particular  novel  a  **  a  psychological 
romance,"  and  mentions  with  very  natural  pride  that  Goethe  and 
Heine  were  anxious  to  learn  the  name  of  its  author.     In  all  Mr. 
Disraeli's  novels  there  is  this  to  be  specially  remarked — they  are 
pervaded  by  the  healthiest  and  most  bracing  of  atmospheres.     This 
is  a  characteristic  which  they  share  in  common  with   Fielding,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  the  whole  order  of  robust  geniuses. 
Mr,  Disraeli  is  the  deterniincd  enemy  of  shams  of  every  kind ;  bo 
detests  false  sentiment,  milk-and-water  pathos,  mock  heroism,  cant, 
flabby  humanitarianism,  goody-goody  philanthropy  (**  the  bray  of 
Exeter  Hall,"   par  example),  cheap   piety,    and,  in  fine,   every 
specious  development  of  quackery,  on  the  surface  of  which  the 
divinely-gifted  eye  of  genius  discerns  the  "trail  of  the  serpent." 
Even  in  what  have   been   held  by   some  critics  as  the  vagaries 
and  exaggerations  of  a  flaming  imagination  there  is  a  fuU-pulsed 
vitality,  a  healthy  vigour  that  associates  itself  with  the  wanton 
gambols  of  a  high-spirited  colt  in  its  field,  or  the  beautiful  unthink- 
ing madness  of  a  generous  schoolboy  in  the  playground.      The 
writing  of  the  word   "  schoolboy  "  recalls  to  our  minds  an  exquisite 
passage  in  **  Coningsby,"  which   we  will  quote  as  illustrating  that 
v/ide   and  finely-wrought  sympathy  which  is  one    of  the  chief 
features  of   Mr.  Disraeli's    mind,  and   without  doubt  the   main 
secret  of  his  power,  not  only  as  a  novelist,  but  also  as  a  public  man. 
"At  school  friendship  is  a  passion.     It  entrances  the  being;  it 
tears  the  soul.    AH  loves  of  after-life  can  never  bring  its  rapture 
or  its  wretchedness;  no  bliss  so  absorbing,  no  pangs  of  jealousy  or 
despair  so  crushing  and  so  keen.     What  tenderness,  and   what 
devotion!    illimitable  confidence,    infinite    revolution  of   inmost 
thought !  ecstatic    present    and    romantic  future !     What  bitter 
estrangements,  and  what  melting  reconciliations !    What  scenes 
of  wild   recrimiiiation,  agitating   explanations,  passionate  corre- 
spondence !     What   insane  sensitiveness,  and  what  frantic  sensi- 
bility !      What    earthquakes    of     the    heart,    and    what    whirl- 
winds   of   the    soul,    are    Confined    in    that    simple    phrase — ^a 
schoolboy's  friendship!     'Tis  some  infinite  recollection  of  those 
mystic  passages  of  their  young  emotion   that  makes  grey-haired 
men  mourn  over  the  memory  of  their  schoolboy-days.     It  is  a  spell 
that  can  soften  the   acerbity   of   political  warfare,  and  with  its 
witchery  can  call  forth  a  sigh  even  amid  the  callous  bustle  of 
fashionable  saloons*'' 
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Another  salient  characteristic  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  genius,  looking 
at  it,  as  we  are  now  doing,  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  is 
its  amazing  variety  and  versatility.     In  reviewing  the  long  array  of 
his  romances  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  number  of 
paths  which  his  footsteps  have  trodden,     In  **  Popanilla  "  we  have 
a  satire  in  the  manner  of  Swift ;  in"Ixion'*a  brilliant  classical 
burlesque;    in   "Contarini   Fleming'*  a   profound    psychological 
study ;  in  **  Venetia  "  a  story  founded  on  certain  passages  in  the 
lives  of  two  of  the  most  refined  spirits  of  the  age;  in^Coningsby," 
"Sybil,"  and  "Tancred"  what  the  author  designates  **a  com- 
plete trilogy,*'  dealing  in  turn  with  the  political,  social  and  religious 
sentiment  of  the  day ;  and  again,  in  **  Henrietta  Temple  *'  "  a  love 
story,"  than  which  there  is  probably  nothing  more  graceful  and 
perfect  in  the  whole  of  English  fiction.     Lastly,  at  an  age  and  at 
a  period  of  his  public  life  when,  in  all  probability,  a  fresh  romance 
from  the   hand   of  the   veteran   novelist  was  about  the  farthest 
thing  from  the  expectations  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Disraeli  pro- 
duces "Lothair,"  at  once  a  genial  satire  on  the  British  aristocracy 
and  a  masterly  exposure  of  the  practices  of  the  Church  of  the 
Vatican.      A  well-known  but  fallen  statesman  has,  as   everybody 
knows,  been  occupying    his    retirement  in    the    composition    of 
theological  pamphlets  chiefly  in  the  form  of  attacks  on  the  Romish 
system.     We  candidly  confess  that  we  were  quite  unable  to  read 
any  of  these  productions  word  for  word  ;  for  the  arguments  are  so 
terribly  spun  out,  the  style  is  so  melancholy,  and  the  author's 
habitual  method  of  dividing  his  theme  into,  God  knows !  how  many 
divisions  and  sub-divisicns,  so  uncomfortably  reminded  us  of  those 
long-tailed  Presbyterian  discourses  with  which  the  Sabbaths  of  our 
childhood  were  blasted,  that  we  were  forced  to  wrench  out  the  pith 
of  the  essays  with  the  utmost  despatch  possible,  and  let  the  letter 
shift  for  itself  as  best  it  might.     Of  this,  at  least,  we  feel  convinced, 
that  an  epigram  or  a  sacerdotal  portrait  in  "Lothair"  has  done 
more  to  shake  the  arrogant  afid  vaunting  church  of  St,  Peter  than 
all  the  laboured  and  woe-begone   "  Vatican  Decrees  "  that  have 
ever   been  printed.     There  was  one  thing  in  '*Lothair"  which 
attracted  universal  attention — that  is  to  say,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  either  the  curiosity  or  the  wisdom  to  read  the  book.     This 
was  the  incomparable  and  amusing  portrait  of  *'the  Professor;'* 
that  excessively  clever  young  man,  who  yet,  ^*  with  overweening 
vanity,'*  professed  to  represent  in  himself  the  opinions  of"  venerable 
Oxford.**     Most    people    identified   this    picture    with    Professor 
Goldwin   Smith,    a  gentleman  who    at  one    time    "professed** 
political  economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  who  has  since 
crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  to  find  a  wider  field  for  his  talents  in  one 
i)f  the  colleges  of  the  New  World.     We  are  not  ourselves  personally 
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acquainted  -with  Mr.-  Smith,  we  only  know  him  through  his 
marvellously  clever  essays  in  MacmillaiCs  and  other  magazines  of 
the  day,  and  by  his  photograph,  which  at  one  time  used  to  flourish 
in  some  of  the  shop  windows,  and  which  gave  us  the  idea  of 
a  face  shrouded  in  a  kind  of  solemn  blackness,  as  if  the  abstruse 
nature  of  the  gentleman's  studies  had  cast  a  permanent  shadow  over 
his  features.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  Mr.  Smith  himself 
put  the  cap  on— which  is  commonly  taken  as  the  sign  that  it  fits— 
and  betrayed  his  agony  in  a  somewhat  hysterical  letter,  which  con. 
tainedsome  rambling  plaints  concerning  **  cowards  "  and  **  stingless 
insults/'  Assuming  then,  on  the  showing  of  the  original  himself, 
that  the  portrait  in  question  was  meant  for  Mr,  Qoldwin  Smith,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  it  was  as  deserved  as  it  was  masterly. 
Before  he  left  this  country  Mr.  Smith  was  in  the  habit  of  tramping 
about  the  provinces  and  delivering  what  he  thought  were  lectures 
on  politics  to  simple-minded  audiences,  in  which  he  took  occasion 
to  make  systematic  and  scurrilous  attacks  on  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  one  of  which,  we  believe,  once  drew  from  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
contemptuous  allusion  in  the  House  of  Common?,  to  '*  that  rampant 
orator  and  itinerant  lecturer."  For  ourselves,  we  were  immensely 
delighted  when  we  contemplated  that  speaking  likeness  of  **  the 
Professor,"  for  we  were  of  opinion  that  surely  the  time  had  arrived 
when  some  wholesome  castigation  should  be  administered  to  an 
academic  quack,  who,  on  ^e  strength  of  some  nebulous  ideas 
connected  with  "  the  dismal  science,"  and  some  dry  papers  in  a 
heavy  periodical,  went  out  of  his  way  to  annoy  a  great  statesman 
and  man  of  genius  by  throwing  dirt  on  his  garments.  We  are 
happy  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Smith's  pliysical  loins  did  not  taste  suffi- 
ciently of  the  salutary  birch  when  he  was  at  school,  there  has  been 
some  compensation  in  the  strokes  which  hismental  ones  have  received 
in  later  life.  But  enough  of  Mr.  Smith.  Scarcely  less  important 
and  interesting  than  "  Lothair  "  itself  was  the  preface  appended 
to  it.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  done  good  service  in  setting  his  face  against 
and  persistently  ridiculing  the  theories  of  those  conceited 
philosophers  who  have  lately  founded  the  two  schools  which  are 
generally  known  as  the  "  Rationalistic"  and  the  *'  Materialistic," 
and  which,  respectively,  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  some  new 
gospel  or  illumination  that  is  to  extinguish  all  mystery,  and  to 
account  once  for  all  for  everything  relating  to  "  the  heavy  and  the 
weary  weight  of  all  this  unintelligible  world."  The  following 
earnest  and  admirable  reflections  occur  in  the  preface  :  **  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  aspect  of  the  world  and  this  country,  to  those 
who  have  faith  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  is  at  this  time  dark 
and  distressful.  They  listen  to  doubts,  and  even  denials  of  an 
active  Providence  \  what  is  styled  Materialism  is  in  the  ascendant. 
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To  those  who  believe  that  an  atheistical  society,  though  it  may  be 
polished  and  amiable,  involves  the  seeds  of  anarchy,  the  prospect  is 
full  of  gloom.     Man  brings  to  the  study  of  the  oracles  more  learn- 
ing  and  more  criticism  than  of  yore ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.     The  documents  will  yet  bear  a   greater  amount  both  of 
erudition  and  examination  than  they  have  received  ;  but  the  Word 
of  God  is  eternal,  and  will  survive  the  spheres.     Scientific,  like 
spiritual  truth,  has  ever  from  the  beginning  been  descending  from 
Heaven  to  man.    We  may  analyse  the  sun,  and  penetrate  the  stars, 
but  man  is  conscious  that  he  is  made  in  God's  own  image,  and  in 
his  perplexity  he  will  ever  appeal   to  *  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven.'  "     We  have  been  vastly  amused,  though  at  the  same  time 
filled  with  an  infinite  pity,  at  observing  tliat  whenever  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  had  occasion  to  touch  upon  religious  subjects,  or  to  put  forward 
a  defence  for  the  National  Church  which  he  so  much  loves,  that 
motley  tribe  of  sceptics,  who  either  affect  to,  or  really  look  upon 
him  as  a  kind  of  Mephistopheles,  or  even  the  devil  himself,  in  a  suit 
of  sables,  at  once  scream  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  *'  Behold 
how  hQ  poses !'^     This  cry  of  "posing,'*  whenever  their  enemy 
reveals  himself  in  a  character  which  they  cannot  understand,  is  the 
convenient    way  in    which    these  generous   wiseacres    sever    the 
(Jordian  knot.     On  the  other  hand,  the  late  leader  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition  gets  credit  carte  blanche  for  "  intense  conscientious- 
ness," "  profound  piety,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it.     How  it  illustrates 
the  ways  of  man  !    Given  a  solemn  face  and  a  serious  manner,  with 
the  faculty  of  saying  **the  thing"  about  **the  good  Book,"  or 
'*  the  old,  old  story,"  at  the  opening  of  a  "  mechanics'  institute,"  and 
the  halo  of  saints  wreathes  your  head  at  once  ;  while,  conceal  the 
most  radiant  and  transcendent  truths  under  an  aspect  of  mockery, 
and,  save  by  the  true  seer  and  thinker,  you  are  consigned  to  the 
limbo  of  mimics  and  persifleurs.     We  recollect  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
also  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  particular  schools  we  have  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  speech  on  the  Irish  Education  Bill 
of  1873.     "This  is  an  age,"  he  declared,  **in  which  young  men 
prattle  of  protoplasm,  and  young  ladies,  in  gilded  saloons,  talk 
unconscious  atheism."     That  predominant  faith  in  "  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,"  indeed,  consistently  pervades  and  animates  the 
Prime  Minister's  writings  and  speeches,  and  on  questions  of  religious 
speculation  and  thought  he  is  as  much  the  sworn  antagonist  of  the 
schools  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Professor  Tyndal,  with  their 
confused  and  presumptuous  jabber  about  the  Benthamite  nonsense 
of  **  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  **  brain  secretes 
thought  as  liver  secretes  bile,"  '•  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"    "  the 
greater  contains  the  less,"   " potencies  in  atoms,"  and  the  rest  of 
the  childish  formulse,  as  in  politics  he  is  of  '^  the  economist^"  and 
**  the  professor." 
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With  respect  to  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  character  of  a  novelist, 
there  are  just  two  other  points  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention 
before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close  ;  one  is  the  surpassing  loveliness 
of  the  female  creations  in  his  books  ;  .the  other  is,  his  power,  when 
he  chooses,  of  poetic  word-painting.     Mr.  DisraeU  has  presented  us 
with  a  gallery  of  women  who  for  spiritual  beauty  and  general 
artistic  grace,  are  to  our  mind,  only  eclipsed  by  the  transcendent 
heroines  of  Shakespeare.     They  are  all  females  of  the  most  perfect 
breeding— true  natural  aristocrats,  though  they  may  not  always 
happen  to  be  social  ones.      Edith  Millbank,   in  "  Coningsby,  " 
is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Manchester  merchant,  a  **  self-made  *' 
bourgeois,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  truly  patrician  than  her  manners 
and  conduct.     Had  Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  women  mere  picturesque 
abstractions  we  could  not  love  them  as  we  do,  for  we  do  not  become 
enamoured  of  statues,  however  beautifully  they  be  moulded,  we  only 
exceedingly  admire  them.  But  all  Mr.  Disraeli's  heroines  are  human 
and  natural  to  the  backbone  ;  their  pulses  bubble  and  their  cheeks 
glow  with  youthful  health  ;    their  flesh  is  warm  and  soft   with 
natural  vigour  ;    their  pure   bosoms  heave  with  lovely  emotion  ; 
their  tender  eyes  fill  with  tears  at  the  sight  or  tale  of  suflFering  ; 
their  laughter    rings  out  joyous  and  strong  ;  they  are  exuberant 
with  high  spirits  and  fun  and  all  kinds  of  enchanting  innocent 
follies.    Like  Shakespeare's  divine  women,  Mr.  Disraeli's  are  neve  r 
common-place  or   insipid,  yet  are  they  never  pedants  or  blue-stock- 
ings, or  eccentricities.     They  all  have  hearts  ;  and  the  poetry  c.f 
Mr.  Disraeli's  own  nature  seems  to  be  subtilly  diffused  through  their 
beingy  although  he  does  not  need  to  make  any  of  them  scribble 
verses.     No  matter  how  humble  her  station  may  be,  the  heroine  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  romance  is  a  lady  ;  and  if  she  happens  to  be  perched 
on  the  extreme  altitude  of  the  social  fabric  she  is  not  more.      This 
we  take  to  be  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
deep  and  accurate  reading  of  female  humanity.    A  bungling  artist, 
in  trying  to  represent  a  lady  in  the  form  of  a  rustic  maiden  would 
have  drawn  an  apish  waiting- woman  caricaturing  the  manners  of 
**high  life;"  in  depicting  a  duchess  he  would  have  given  us  a 
haughty  exclusive,  entirely  absorbed  in  "  the  sustained  splendour  of 
her  stately  life."  Not  such  are  Sybil  or  "the  Duchess'  in  '*Lothair.'* 
One    of  our  greatest  favourites  is,  May  Dacre  in  the  **  Young 
Duke."    She  is  the  very  ideal  of  an  English  patrician  maid — lofty 
without  being  haughty,  affectionate  and  gracious  without   being 
gushing,  superb  in  her  pure  and  ancient  blood,  and  her  rich  heart, 
which  together  give  a  betwitching  grace  to  her  form  and  a  name- 
less refinement  to  her  spirit.     We  have  already  alluded  to,  Edith 
Millbank.    Then  how   winningly  is   Henrietta  Temple  with  her 
artless  Juliet-like  passion  for   Ferdinand,  which  she  pours  forth 
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in  those  incomparable  letters,  ending  one  with  what  we  have  always 
thought  a  magical  touch  of  tenderness ;  "  May  Heaven  bless  my  Fer- 
dinand !    And  now  I  am  going  to  pray  for  him,"     Who  does  not 
love  the  child Venetia,  who  is  as  sweet  and  perfect  on  paper  as  one  of 
Sir  Joshua's  cherubs  is  on  canvas,  and  who  developes  afterwards  into 
the  tried  and  loving  lady  over  whose  unhappy  vicissitudes  we  weep  ? 
In  his  latest  novel  the  ancient  cunning  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  right  hand 
has  not  forsaken  him.     We  have  there  three  exquisite  female  crea- 
tions— the  heroic  Theodora,   the  enthusiastic  and  religious  Miss 
Arundel,  and  the  noble  Corisande.     We  once  lately  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting    one  of  those  excessively  vigilant  and  particular 
Mammas  who  are  not  certainly  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the 
presentage  of  varied  phenomena,  and  she  informed  us  that  "Lothair  " 
was  a  forbidden  book   in  her   family   circle.     On  inquiring  the 
reason  of  so  astonishing  a  veto,  this  rigid  moralist  replied  that 
she    had    been  warned   (we  fancy  by    some  "  unco' -righteous  '* 
minister  ;  for  the    lady  cultivated  the  cassock)     that    the  beau- 
tiful friendship  of  Theodora  and  Lothair  was — **  well,  you  know, 
not  quite  the  thing — hardly  proper,  in  fact,  for  girls  to  read  about." 
And  thus  it  was,   that  owing  to  the  supernatural  purity  of  this 
virtuous  lady,  or  of  her  long-eared  clerical  adviser,  the  daughters 
were  debarred  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the  high  and  healthy 
influence  which  an  heroic  matron  may  exercise  over  the  soul  and 
the  actions  of  an  ingenuous  youth  who,  however,  is   without  a 
motive  in  life.     Alas,  alas !  for  the  budding  maidens  of  Britain  if 
the  general  quality  of  their  "  pastors  and  masters  "  is  of  this  tjrpe. 
In  place  of  being  introduced  to  forms  of  female  excellence  like 
Theodora,  who  can  give  her  life  in  the  cause  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence ;  or  like  Miss  Arundel,  who  thinks  nothing  of  a  man  "  unless 
he  can  draw  his  sword  for  Christ ;"  or  like  the  high-minded  Cori- 
sande^ who  loves  so  deeply,  and  yet  so  self-respectfuUy, — they  are 
encouraged  to  pore  over  the  outrageous  imbecilities  of  the  author 
of  "My  Mother  and  I,"  or  the  self-conscious  heroines   of  Mrs. 
Oliphant;    or  to  devour   authoresses  whose  vapid  and    gushing 
women  are  given  to  falling  down  in  adoration  before  the  first  man 
they  meet,  and  to  "  wailing  their  monstrous  melodies  "  of  love  to  the 
moon  instead  of  going  to  bed  like  rational  beings  ;  or,  at  the  best, 
are  bidden  to  admire  and  adore  the  conventional  and  terribly  rea- 
Bonable  girl  which  Anthony  Trollope  is  so  fond  of  depicting.     We 
once  heard  that  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  *'  Vanity  Fair"  was  a  book  which  every  girl  ought  to 
^  read, — a  circumstance  which  is  in  rather  curious  contrast  to  the 
I^Uiaviour  of  an  esteemed  female  relative  of  but  own,  who  forbade 
^Kir  niece  to  read  Mr.  Thackeray's  admirable  work,  ''because  it 
^vr^  such  an  unamiable  picture  of  life."     Notwithstanding  the 
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di£brence  of  opinion  that  we  run  the  risk  of  encountering  from  our 
worthy  relative,  we  venture  to  say,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
fictions,  what  Samuel  Wilberforce  said  about  "  Vanity  Fair/' — 
they  are  books  which  every  young  lady  ought  to  read— every  young 
lady,  that  is  to  say,  who  has  been  born  with  a  taste  for  imaginative 
literature,  and  wishes  to  gratify  it.  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  have  said, 
possesses  amongst  other  qualities  of  a  great  writer,  the  power  of 
descriptive  word-painting.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  wo  quote  the 
celebrated  description  of  the  Tenebr»  in  '*Lothair,"  which  always 
reminds  us  a  little  of  De  Quincey,  that  mighty  master  of  English 
prose-poetry : — "  Manifold  art  had  combined  to  create  this  exquisite 
temple,  and  to  guide  all  its  administrations.  But  to-night  it  was 
not  the  radiant  altar  and  the  splendour  of  stately  priests,  the  pro- 
cessions and  the  incense,  the  divine  choir,  and  the  celestial 
harmonies  resounding  and  lingering  in  arched  roofs  that  attracted 
many  a  neighbour.  The  altar  was  desolate,  the  choir  was  dumb  ; 
and  while  the  services  proceeded  in  hushed  tones  of  subdued 
sorrow,  and  sometimes  even  of  suppressed  anguish,  gradually,  with 
each  psalm  and  canticle,  a  light  of  the  altar  was  extinguished,  till 
at  length  the  Miserere  was  muttered,  and  all  became  darkness.  A 
sound  as  of  a  distant  and  rising  wind  was  heard,  and  a  crash^  as  it 
were,  the  fall  of  trees  in  a  storm.  The  earth  is  covered  with  dark, 
ness,  and  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent.  But  just  at  this  moment 
of  extreme  woe,  when  everything  is  symbolical  of  the  confusion  and 
despair  of  the  Church  at  the  loss  of  her  expiring  Lord,  a  priest 
brings  forth  a  concealed  light  of  silvery  flame  from  a  corner  of  the 
altar.  This  is  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  announces  the  resurrec. 
tion,  and  then  all  rise  and  depart  in  silence." 

Before  leaving  *'  Lothair,"  and  with  it  the  contemplation  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  novelist,  we  must  quote  a  remarkable  passage  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  **  Edinbozgh  Jleview  ;*'  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  ''  Edinbiugh.JBeview  "  is  the  recognised  organ  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  suspected  of  any 
overpowering  partiality  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman : — 
''People  read/ XtOthair^''  and  amused  themselves  by  identifying 
its  heroines  and  heroes,3Hrith  thjs  member  of  society  or  that ;  and 
it  is  no  offence  to  Mr..iEtisi|Mli.to  say  that  some  of  the  absurdities 
of  his  books  are  b^^:JjeSMSaV!^ed  now  than  its  notes  of  warning, 
either  about  Vatican  politics  or  international  societies.  But  sub- 
sequent passages  have  shewn  that  these  passages  were  prophetic. 
Mr.  Disraeli.  Qhpmilgi^ ..with  wonderful  skill  and  appreciation,  the 
personal  pietjr  and/tli^  political  obliquity  of  a  party  which  assumes 
to  be  the  only  possessor  of  trutbi  the  only  bulwark  against  errors 
in  futfa,  agaifurt  cepuAuluyimi  infldeiity,   and    general  disorder, 
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agaiost  the  absence  of  order,  and  that  general  spiritual  chaos  which 
Pius  IX.  discerns  in  the  world." 

In  our  next  paper  we  propose  to  turn  to  the  career  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  a  politician,  tracing  that  career  from  the  time  that  he 
first  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  up  to  the  day  when  he 
was  tninslated  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield. 

M.  S. 
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Know  I  remorse  ?    If  'tis  to  dread  the  day, 
Beneath  whose  glare  the  conscience  cannot  hide, 

To  hate  the  sleepless  visions  of  the  night, 
When  mocking  demons  futile  prayer  deride, 

I  know  remorse ! 

Do  I  know  misery !     If  to  be  alone 
Without  one  Mend  to  oflfer  sympathy ; 

Credit  and  money,  hope  and  honour  gone, 
While  good  men  on  the  other  side  '*  pass  by," 

Tes ;  I  know  misery  ! 

Do  I  know  agony  1  As  much  as  breaks  the  will, 
And  turns  a  man  into  a  child  again, 

To  idly  fret,  and  ceaseless  battle  still, 
To  ears  all  reckless  of  another's  pain  ; 

Tes,  I  know  agony ! 

What  is  my  secret  1     Why,  with  smiling  face, 
I  bear  such  trouble  as  would  most  unman  1 

Is  it  religion  gives  me  so  much  grace, 
Or  knowledge  that  this  life  is  but  a  span  ? 

Not  just  exactly  1 


It  is,  1  ,un  a  7)httfj  and  won't  bemoan 

The  sorrow  wbicL  make  vulgar  natures  cry. 

'Tis  true  these  grievances  were  not  mine  own ; 
Still,  heroes  should  not  idly  moan,  but  die. 

At  least,  I  think  so  ! 

Yet  as  I  sip  my  wine,  1  sigh  for  Joe, 
I  know  that  it  was  hard  on  brother  Bill, 

That  Uncle  Tom  had  his  full  share  of  woe ; 
But  each  was  wantiny  in  the  ^^ power  of  WiU,^* 

As  I  oft  mentioned ! 

"  Hush,  hang  you !  hush,  indeed !  oh,  get  away  ! 
Fve  got  a  hit  of  coaLdiist  in  my  eye  ! 

Send  for  a  Doctor  !'*  '*  Bear  it,'*  do  you  say  ? 
**  Martyrs  alone  could  know  such  agony, 
And  couldn't  bear  it !" 

Finish  his  dinner  first  ?     Oh,  my  eye,  my  eye  ! 
Dally  with  wine-glass,  knife  or  fork,  or  spoon. 

Brute  beast,  who  cares  not  if  I  live  or  die ! 
And  won't  be  here  before  the  afternoon  ? 
Ob,  let  me  howl ! 

J.  T.  W.  B. 
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By  tbe  Author  of  "  Not  all  Rction,** "  WhiUt  the  Snowflakes  Fell,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"NOT    IN    OVR   SET." 

*'  Well,  Cecy,  you  are  become  quite  a  fashionable  young  lady/* 
said  Uncle  Oliver,  on  the  evening  appointed  for  Mrs.  Adare's  ball, 
to  which  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  judging  by  his  hilarious  humour 
moved  solely  by  some  secret  reason  of  his  own,  he  had  suddenly 
volunteered  to  chaperone  his  grandniece.  *'  Alind,  however,  if  I  see 
you  attired  in  any  Mab-artifice  I  shall  send  you  straight  home.  No 
nonsense^  Miss — run  oflF  nowjand  dress  ;  you  have  just  an  hour.  I 
shall  go  and  return  early,  mind  thai.  I  expect  my  friend,  Lindores, 
here  on  business  directly,  so  make  yourself  scarce,  and  be  punctual." 

Cecy  departed.  An  hour — abundant  time  surely,  but  this 
night  she  must  be  particular.  She  was  so  glad  she  had  such  a 
pretty  new  drees,  pretty  enough  to  suit  the  difficult  taste  of  Mrs. 
Macnamara's  old  maid,  who  had  lived  long  enough  to  have  great 
experience  in  what  ladies*  costumes  ought  to  be,  and  quite  fit  for 
the  Queen's  own  drawing-room,  this  functionary  finally  pronounced 
Miss  De  Burgh,  as  she  sent  her  down  stairs  to  submit  her  toilette 
to  the  criticism  of  grandmamma  and  Uncle  Oliver.  No ;  Uncle 
Oliver  was  not  in  the  sitting-room  ;  and  there  stood  by  the  mantel- 
piece a  gentleman — Mr.  Lindores. 

Was  not  business  over  yet  ?  Perhaps  it  would  interfere  with 
the  ball — terrible! — and  Cecy  paused  within  the  threshold,  her 
poor  little  pulses  nearly  stopping  their  beat  at  the  idea.  The 
gentleman  tiuned,  and  held  out  his  band— - 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  De  Burgh  \ — Are  you  quite  ready  for 
thebaU?'' 

"  Yes.'* 

Her  spirits  rose  again,  and  she  smiled,  and  her  colour  deepened 
making  her  look  still  prettier. 

*'Have  you  been  going  out  much  since  we  met  at  Lady 
Kemp's !"  he  went  on  in  his  quiet,  indifferent  tone. 

*'  I  have  been  at  two  or  tluree  parties  since.  Ah,  here  is  Uncle 
Oliver. — I  was  ready /«>*/,  unde." 

"  For  a  wonder.     And  yow,  Lindores  ?" 
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**  Are  y(m  going  to  the  ball  ?"  asked  Cecy,  only  now  observing 
that  the  business  visitor  was  in  evening  dress. 

**  Yes.    Will  you  give  me  a  dance?" 

*'  I  thought  you  scarcely  ever  danced.'* 

**  Never  with  tired  partners ;  but  you  cannot  be  tired  yet,  and 
you  look  more  amiable  (forgive  me)  than  when  last  I  solicited  the 
honour." 

"No;  it  was  Uncle  Oliver  did  that,"  she  returned  pettishly. 
"  I  am  engaged  for  two  dances,  I  don't  know  when  they  come  in 
or  what  they  are,  except  that  they  are  fast  "(she  continued  hesita- 
tingly, mindful  not  alone  of  her  promise  of  two  to  Fred,  but  of 
that  young  gentleman's  avowed  opinion  of  Mr.  Lindores,  *  a  cad '  he 
had  called  him — yes — cad  was  the  word).     "Will  a  quadrille  do  ?" 

"  A  quadrille  ?  anything  you  please.  The  carriage  is  at  the  door, 
IbeUevel" 

"  Cat,  you  mean,"  she  corrected,  laughingly.  A  carriage  it 
was,  however,  and  a  very  luxurious  one. 

**I  asked  Lindores  to  bring  his  carriage,  like  a  good-natured 
fellow,  and  save  us  a  cab,"  explained  Uncle  Oliver,  mildly.  **  Step 
in,  Cecy ;  very  comfortable  exchange — is  it  not  1 — ^from  our  usual 
evening  mode  of  locomotion." 

Cecy  made  no  reply.  She  did  not  dare  confeas  she  would  have 
preferred  the  most  jolting,  shabby,  uncomfortable  cab  in  town,  and 
silent  and  cold  she  took  her  place.  Mr.  Lindores  sat  opposite.  In 
the  glimpse  the  lamps  aflforded  of  her  face,  he  caught  its  expression, 
and  divined  partly  the  cause  thereof. 

**  I  only  feel  honoured  by  your  acceptance  of  a  seat  I  should 
not  have  dreamt  of  offering,"  he  said,  stiffly. 

"Oh,  you  are  very  kind!"  equally  stiffly.  Then  feeling  she 
was  ungracious.  **We  ought  to  thank  you  for  acting  the  fairy 
godmother,  and  transforming  our  cab  into  a  coach."  And  she 
half  smiled,  wishing  mentally  all  the  time  she  were  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  said  coach.  She  availed  herself  rather  hastily 
of  her  uncle's  assistance  as  she  descended  from  the  hated  equipage, 
and  dung  to  him  pertinaciously  in  traversing  the  crowded  vestibule 
leading  to  the  ball-room.  When  it  was  reached  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  only  breathed  freely  on  finding  the  friend  invisible. 

Tlie  presentation  to  j\lrs.  Adare  over,  she  glanced  round,  hoping 
to  behold  Fred,  but  it  was  too  early  for  hisfashionship  to  put  in  an 
appearance ;  and  whilst  she  wondered  when  he  would  come  the 
band  commenced  clashing,  and  a  partner  was  introduced  to  her. 
She  hardly  heard  his  name,  but  did  not  care ;  that  it  was  not  Mr. 
Lindores  she  was  glad,  not  Fred,  she  regretted.  At  last  the  wished* 
for  voice  struck  its  greeting  on  her  ear ;  and  she  could  scarcely 
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resti-aiu  uii  exclaiuaiioii  ot  joy.     It  s2)uko  ia  iiui  c)  ob,  however,  and 
pleased  Mr.  Frederic  Macnamani  mightily. 

"  How  late  you  are,  Fred  !" 

**  Late  ?  Why,  I  shouldn't  have  been  lierc  for  hours  to  come, 
only  I  knew  my  primitive  rural  relations  would  be  early.  Now, 
what  about  my  dance  ?  Have  you  no  programme  ?  Verily,  Uncle 
Oliver  \s  a  chaperon — come,  here  are  any  amount,"  as  he  led  her 
up  to  a  table  in  a  nook  adjoining  the  ball-room.  **  Now,  book  me — 
or,  stay,  I  shall  inscribe  myself— waltz,  of  course— number  one ; 
number  two  somewhere  farther  down." 

**  Not  too  far  ;  oincle  said  we  must  leave  early." 

**  Never  mind  uncle!  I  swear  you  shan't.  Mazurka  number 
two,  that's  settled.  The  waltz  won't  begin  yet,  so  let  us  talk. 
Epitomise  for  my  beuetit  all  you  have  been  doing,  saying,  thinking, 
since  last  we  two  parted  ;  and  in  return  I'll  enlarge  your  mind  as 
to  my  doings,  etc.  By-the-bye,  an  ice  would  help  us  to  beguile  the 
time ;  for,  do  you  know,  I  have  got  the  most  horrid  news  to  impart 
to  you,  Cecy!  At  least,  it  is  horrid  to  me— perhaps  you  won't 
care.'' 

*'What  is  it?"  murmured  Cecy,  feeling  as  though  a  bar  of 
ice  had  suddenly  fallen  on  her. 

**  I  am  going  away  from  Ireland,"  replied  Fred  slowly,  and 
angrily. 

**  Going — when— where?"  And  as  Cecy  faltered  out  the 
words  Uncle  Oliver  passed  where  she  stood,  and  she  could  not  help 
fancying  a  gleam  of  unwonted  satisfaction  illuminated  his  coun- 
tenance. 

**The  *when,'  is  terribly  soon — next  week,  perhaps;  the 
'where,*  is  Russia.  My  kiml  family  have  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing me  an  attache  ship  in  Lord  Ecclefield's  Embassy  to  St  Peters- 
burgh,"  said  Fred,  with  deep'^ingratitude  in  his  voice.  '*  It  is  an 
awful  bore,  the  start  coming  just  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  too  1 
Any  o</*^r  season  I  shouldn't  have  minded  it;  but  now,"  and  he 
broke  off  with  an  emphasis  and  abruptness,  that  involuntarily  called 
up  a  brighter  rose  to  Cecy's  cheek. 

"  Yes,  it's  an  awful  bore  !"  repeated  Mr.  Macnamara.  '*But 
some  people  are  born  unlucky ;  I  was,  and  it  is  useless  contesting 
fate.  Let  us  think  of  something  else.  To  begin — I  must  congratu- 
late you  on  your  improved  toilette.  You  look  absdtument  joli  cc 
sair^  as  Mab  would  say.      Have   you  come  across  her  majesty 

jetr 

fe         •   "No;    is  she  arrived?"   returned    Cecy,   abstractedly.     She 

WLl    oould  not  keep  pace  with  Fred's  eflfervescence,  and  evanescence  of 

H^iirits. 

^^^L  "  Arrived,  and  knee.dcep  in  Hirtatious  already,"  he  laughed* 
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'*Luuk,  lici'c  slic  cuiiics ;  tlie  very    itnpersODiui^m   ot   Brut  llartc's 

heroine — 

"  jEtat  twenty,  complexion  fair, 
Eich,  good-looking,  and  dehonnair,'^ 

Perhaps  I  might  omit  the  *  rich  ;'  but  she  is,  at  any  rate,  on  the 
look-out  for  riches,  next  best  thing,  of  course — clever  Mab  1" 

Cecile  laughed  a  little  also,  a  good  deal^  struck  at  the  same 
time  by  Miss  Power's  appearance.  Waxlight  was  truly  Mabel's 
day,  it  showed  her  oflf  to  perfection ;  her  neck  pure,  snowy  as  marble, 
rose  out  of  her  pale-green  corsage  like  a  lily  from  its  foliage. 
Drooping  tendrils  of  the  same  verdant  hue  twined  amidst  her 
shining  tresses.  Her  eyes  sparkled ;  art  lent  its  aid  where  nature 
was  niggardly,  crimsoning  the  full  lips  and  darkening  the  light 
brows.  Her  arms — models  for  proportion,  mould,  and  whiteness — 
glittered  with  bands  of  gold.  A  circlet  of  the  same  enclosed  her 
throat,  completing  a  toilette  whose  undulating  wreaths  of  green  and 
gold  combined  to  bring  forth  in  special  lustre  the  waxy  fairness  of  the 
wearer.  She  nodded  en  passant  to  Fred,  but  ignored  Cecile' s 
proximity,  it  being  a  strict  article  in  her  code  of  etiquette  to  see 
nobody  in  a  ball-room  beyond  a  partner  present,  or  possible. 

"  You  never  will  learn  the  way  of  the  world,  Cecy,"  commented 
Fred,  quite  amused.  "  Nor  understand  there  are  moments  when  it 
is  legitimate  to  cut  one's  nearest  and  dearest.  Be  consoled ;  our 
waltz  is  striking  up — Avongonsy 

**  Did  Frances  and  Lily  come  with  you  ?"  she  asked  presently. 

**  I  believe  we  all  came,  as  you  express  it,  under  the  same  cover. 
If  your  visual  organs  were  penetrating  enough,  you  might,  beyond 
yonder  crowd,  behold  Fan  discoursing  -isms  and  -ologies  with  young 
Mandeverer,  who  was  plucked  last  term,  and  never  hopes  to  take 
out  his  degree.  Here  we  are  opposite  the  happy  pair.  Observe 
the  male  victim's  physiognomy ;  he  has  precisely  the  look  of  a  man 
swallowing  a  pill !" 

"I  wonder  Fan  talks  to  him." 

*'  I  introduced  them.  She  does  not  know  anything  about  him, 
and  I  told  her  he  was  immensely  clever,  but  so  modest  that  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  his  profundity  under  a  show  of  simplicity  ; 
so  there  she  is  digging  away  for  the  precious  metal  that  does  not 
exist.  I  like  absurdities.  These  "  blue  '  girls  in  acquiring  our 
faculties  frequently  lose  their  own.  Now,  perception  is  a  strong 
point  naturally  in  women ;  but  Fan  has  not  a  scrap.  She  believes 
that  feUow  is  clever,  with  dunce  as  plainly  written  on  his  forehead 
as  if  the  foolscap  were  round  it  already." 

"Where  is  Lily?" 

**  Behold  her  in  the  dizzy  mazes  of  the  dance,  gyrating  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour.     Lily  is  in  her  element  but  do 
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her.  She  is  even  more  oblivious  than  Mab  of  her  relations  in 
public  places.  Hush!  the  music  ceases,  muscular  action  is 
suspended,  partnership  dissolved,  and  for  a  short  time  I  must  restore 
you  to  your  ancient  chaperon — must  J/'" 

Yes,  the  must  was  sad  but  inevitable.  Uncle  Oliver,  the  very 
embodiment  of  vigilance,  stood  in  too  close  proximity  to  be  escaped, 
and  beside  him  stood  a  friend,  seemingly  of  the  Colonel  Hughes 
type.  Cecy  hated  his  friends,  but  that  did  not  matter ;  she  had  to 
undergo  the  unwelcome  introduction,  and  consequent  mild  exercise 
framed  on  the  precept,  "It  is  the  pace  that  kills."  Then  there 
was  Mr.  Lindores'  quadrille,  during  which  penitential  performance 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  herself  the  object  of  unmitigated 
horror  and  contempt  from  Fred,  who  leant  gloomily  against  an 
adjacent  doorway,  and  the  instant  the  quadrille  ended  drew  her  off 
unceremoniously,  muttering — 

*•  How  could  you  be  so  silly  as  to  dance  with  that  creature, 
Cecyr* 

**  I  could  not  help  it.  What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you.  we 
came  here  in  his  carriage?'* 

"  Cut  him  in  future,  as  I  do.  Did  you  note  the  frigid  bow  I 
gave  him  ?    He  is^not  in  our  set !"  quoth  Fred,  loftily. 

'*  How  is  it  he  comes  here  1" 

'*  Money — violb,  tout.  He  is  one  of  les  nouveaux  riches,  and  has 
the  superintendence  of  some  respectable  properties,  ours  amongst 
the  number.  He  is  disgustingly  well  off,  I  assure  you.  By-the- 
bye,  he  has  bought  your  old  place — hasn't  he  ?" 

*•  Yes."  Cecile's  eyes  flashed,  then  her  feelings  subsided  into 
a  sigh.  "  Uncle  Oliver  seems  to  like  him  very  much,"  she  added, 
ashamed  of  her  angry  resentment. 

Fred  laughed. 

"  Uncle  Oliver  likes  only  people  whom  everybody  else  dislikes— 
that  is  his  special  idiosyncracy.  /  hate' Lindores,  and  I  think  you 
should  also,  considering  the  fellow  stands  in  your  brother's  rightful 
shoes.  The  idea  of  his  asking  you  to  dance !  I  positively  can 
pursue  the  subject  with  patience  no  longer.  Come  to  Frances  ;  she 
wants  to  speak  to  you." 

"  How  are  you  getting  on,  Cecy  t"  inquired  Miss  Macnamara. 
"  Is  it  not  wretched  amusement  ?  Now,  confess  my  niaiinee  was 
far  more  rational." 

"  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  Miss 
De  Burgh,"  interposed  Fred. 

"  I  am  horribly  illiterate  you  know,  Fan,  and——'* 

**  There,  don't  go  on;  you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  1  fear," 
mourned  Frances,  solemnly,  as   Lily,  in  a  cloud  of  diaphanous 
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draperies  floated  by,  and  Uncle  Oliver  came  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  whirlers. 

**  Half-past  one  Cecy.     Won't  wait  another  minute." 

*•  Half-past  one  I  Why,  the  evening  is  only  just  beginning, 
and  she  has  had  no  supper  yet.  Whoever  heard  of  leaving  a  ball 
without  feeding  V*  objected  Fred. 

"Don't  care.  Plenty  of  refreshment  going  all  night,  and/ 
have  had  supper.  Three  hours  pirouetting  ought  to  suffice,  even  a 
modem  grandniece  of  the  period.'' 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  despite  Fred's  accusation  of  a  breach 
of  promise,  regarding  the  far-down  mazurka — despite  even  Fan*8 
entreaties, — Cecy  had  to  obey.  Fred  escorted  her  faithfully  down- 
stairs, whispering  vows  of  deadly  vengeance  should  Mr.  Lindores  or 
his  carriage  be  in  presumptuous  waiting  to  convey  her  home.  But 
neither  was  visible  this  time  ;  so,  in  happy  exchange,  Cecy— pretty 
dress  and  all — was  huddled  into  the  first  dirty  cab  Uncle  Oliver 
could  hail :  sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

**COME,  LET   US  BE  MERRY  TO-NIGHT." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Cecy,  but  the  saying  Good-bye  to 
you  feels  twice  as  bad  as  parting  from  all  the  rest.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  to  go  to-morrow — I  hate  the  idea  of  Russia — I  am  sure  the 
climate  will  kill  me.  However,  that  matters  little— nobody  cares  for 
younger  brothers  ;  they  must  accept  and  be  thankful  for  the  crumbs, 
the  dreg?  of  independence,  whilst  the  eldest  bom  is  lapped  in 
luzniy.  Prinaogeniture  is  a  horrible  law.  Now,  if  I  were  a  French- 
man I  should  be  entitled  to  a  good  slice  off  Derrycarne — four  or  five 
hundred  a  year,  at  any  rate,  and  poor  Percy  who  has  grown  tired 
of  the  navy  and  is  always  threatening  to  leave  it,  would  be  able  to 
do  what  he  liked  also." 

**  But  if  that  were  law,  wouldn't  Derrycarne  be  very  small!" 
ventured  Cecy.    There  would  have  been  your  uncles  ?" 

"  Hang  my  uncles !  you  are  growing  as  cold  and  calculating 
as  Fan,  who  told  me  last  night  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  chance 
of  being  frozen  to  death,  or  having  my  hair  ruined  by  the  plica 
poUmica.** 

'*  1  don't  know  what  that  is." 

"It  is  a  horrid  disease,  very  painful  and  imbecoming,  every 
separate  hair  swells  and  expands  to  the  thickness  of  your  finger. 
Fancy  mie  returning  some  years  hence,  my  head  apparently  crowned 
with  tubers  in  a  high  state  of  vegetation  !" 

"  Oh,"  and  Cecy  absolutely  shuddered  at  the  hideousj 
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her.  She  is  even  more  oblivious  than  Mab  of  her  relations  in 
public  places.  Hush!  the  music  ceases,  muscular  action  is 
suspended,  partnership  dissolved,  and  for  a  short  time  I  must  restore 
you  to  your  ancient  chaperon — must  I?^^ 

Yes,  the  mxist  was  sad  but  inevitable.  Uncle  Oliver,  the  very 
embodiment  of  vigilance,  stood  in  too  close  proximity  to  be  escaped, 
and  beside  him  stood  a  friend,  seemingly  of  the  Colonel  Hughes 
type.  Cecy  hated  his  friends,  but  that  did  not  matter ;  she  had  to 
undergo  the  unwelcome  introduction,  and  consequent  mild  exercise 
framed  on  the  precept,  **  It  is  the  pace  that  kills."  Then  there 
was  Mr.  Lindores*  quadrille,  during  which  penitential  performance 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  herself  the  object  of  unmitigated 
horror  and  contempt  from  Fred,  who  leant  gloomily  against  an 
adjacent  doorway,  and  the  instant  the  quadrille  ended  drew  her  off 
unceremoniously,  muttering — 

*•  How  could  you  be  so  silly  as  to  dance  with  that  creature, 
Cecyr* 

**  I  could  not  help  it.  What  will  you  say  when  I  telL  you  we 
came  here  in  his  carriage?" 

"  Cut  him  in  future,  as  I  do.  Did  you  note  the  frigid  bow  I 
gave  him  ?    He  is^not  in  our  set !"  quoth  Fred,  loftily. 

'*  How  is  it  he  comes  here  V 

"  Money — violb,  tout.  He  is  one  of  les  nouveaux  riches^  and  has 
the  superintendence  of  some  respectable  properties,  ours  amongst 
the  number.  He  is  disgustingly  well  off,  I  assure  you.  By-the- 
bye,  he  has  bought  your  old  place — hasn't  he  ?" 

"Yes."  Cecile'seyes  flashed,  then  her  feelings  subsided  into 
a  sigh.  "  Uncle  Oliver  seems  to  like  him  very  much/*  she  added, 
ashamed  of  her  angry  resentment. 

Fred  laughed. 

**  Uncle  Oliver  likes  only  people  whom  everybody  else  dislikes— 
that  is  his  special  idiosyncracy.  /  hate' Lindores,  and  I  think  you 
should  also,  considering  the  fellow  stands  in  your  brother's.rightful 
shoes.  The  idea  of  his  asking  you  to  dance !  I  positively  can 
pursue  the  subject  with  patience  no  longer.  Come  to  Frances  ;  she 
wants  to  speak  to  you." 

"  How  are  you  getting  on,  Cecy  t"  inquired  Miss  Macnamara. 
**  Is  it  not  wretched  amusement  ?  Now,  confess  my  viaiinee  was 
far  more  rational." 

"  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  Miss 
De  Burgh,"  interposed  Fred. 

"  I  am  horribly  illiterate  you  know,  Fan,  and——'* 

**  There,  don't  go  on;  you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  1  fear," 
mourned  Frances,  solemnly,  as   Lily,  in  a  cloud  of  diaphanous 
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draperies  floated  by,  and  Uncle  Oliver  came  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  whirlers. 

**  Half-past  one  Cecy.     Won't  wait  another  minute." 

''Half.past  one  I  Why,  the  evening  is  only  just  beginning, 
and  she  has  had  no  supper  yet.  Whoever  heard  of  leaving  a  ball 
without  feeding  ?'*  objected  Fred. 

** Don't  care.  Plenty  of  refreshment  going  all  night,  and/ 
have  had  supper.  Three  hours  pirouetting  ought  to  suffice,  even  a 
modem  grandniece  of  the  period." 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  despite  Fred's  accusation  of  a  breach 
of  promise,  regarding  the  far-down  mazurka — despite  even  Fan*8 
entreaties, — Cecy  had  to  obey.  Fred  escorted  her  faithfully  down- 
stairs, whisperiDg  vows  of  deadly  vengeance  should  Mr.  Lindores  or 
his  carriage  be  in  presumptuous  waiting  to  convey  her  home.  But 
neither  was  visible  this  time  ;  so,  in  happy  exchange,  Cecy— pretly 
dress  and  all — was  huddled  into  the  first  dirty  cab  Uncle  Oliver 
could  hail :  sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

**COME,  LET   US  BE  MERRY  TO-NIGHT." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Cecy,  but  the  saying  Good-bye  to 
you  feels  twice  as  bad  as  parting  from  all  the  rest.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  to  go  to-morrow — I  hate  the  idea  of  Russia — I  am  sure  the 
climate  will  kill  me.  However,  that  matters  little— nobody  cares  for 
younger  brothers  ;  they  must  accept  and  be  thankful  for  the  crumbs, 
the  dreg?  of  independence,  whilst  the  eldest  bom  is  lapped  in 
luzniy.  Primogeniture  is  a  horrible  law.  Now,  if  I  were  a  French- 
man I  should  be  entitled  to  a  good  slice  oflFDerrycame — four  or  five 
hundred  a  year,  at  any  rate,  and  poor  Percy  who  has  grown  tired 
of  the  navy  and  is  always  threatening  to  leave  it,  would  be  able  to 
do  what  he  liked  also." 

"  But  if  that  were  law,  wouldn't  Derrycarne  be  very  small  1" 
ventured  Cecy.    There  would  have  been  your  uncles  ?*' 

**  Hang  my  uncles  I  you  are  growing  as  cold  and  calculating 
as  Fan,  who  told  me  last  night  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  chance 
of  being  firozen  to  death,  or  having  my  hair  ruined  by  ihe  plica; 
poUmica,*' 

'•  1  doii't  know  what  that  is." 

**  It  is  a  horrid  disease,  very  painful  and  unbecoming,  every 
separate  hair  swells  and  expands  to  the  thickness  of  your  finger. 
Fancy  me  returning  some  years  hence,  my  head  apparently  crowned 
with  tubers  in  a  high  state  of  vegetation  !" 

"  Oh,"  and  Cecy  absolutely  shuddered  at  the  hideous  possibility 
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of  Fred's  saving  clievalurc  l>oincc  tran.^forined  iato  a  gardeu  kA 
root«. 

"And  there's  the  Patrick's  ball,"  weut  on  Mr.  Macnamara, 
piteously.  **  I'm  losing  it,  too,  and  yet  you'll  go  and  forget  me.  I 
thought  you  had  a  softer  nature,  Cecy." 

Poor  Cecy !  Was  she  likely  to  forget  him  whose  society  had 
formed  the  very  sunshine  of  her  life  lately,  whose  every  word,  every 
look  lay  treasured  within  her  very  heart  ?  She  was  silent  t'hrough 
fear  of  saying  too  much. 

*'You  seem  quite  indifferent,  Cecy;  and  I  care  so  much  for 

**  Oh,  Fred,  I  care — you  know  I  do."  She  fairly  broke  down. 
Mr.  Macnamara  was  mollified. 

**  There,  don't  cry,  child !  I  believe  you,  and  it  will  be  a  comfort 
to  me,  when  far  away,  to  feel  there  is  oiie  who  will  sometimes  cast 
a  thought  to  the  poor  exile.  But,  Cecy,  I  want  something  more. 
Could  you  promise  to  care  for  me — to  be  constant  to  me  through 
possible  years  of  separation  ?" 

Fred's  voice  sounded  awfully  tender,  and  he  genuinely  felt  so  at 
the  moment.  He  became  impatient  at  Cecy's  start,  hesitation,  and 
dead  silence.  Poor  child;  her  heart  was  suddenly  conscious  of 
reciprocating  Fred's  avowed  sentiments,  and  with  this  consciousness 
rose  another,  the  consequent  disapproval  and  anger  of  her  grand- 
mother and  Uncle  Oliver — especially  Uncle  Oliver.  She  remem- 
bered his  look  of  pleasure  at  the  ball  when,  en  passaiit,  some  words 
of  Fred's  bad  news  must  have  reached  his  ears. 

"  Cecy,  I  know  what  keeps  you  silent,"  urged  Fred,  mournfully. 
"  Fear  ol  that  bothering  old  pair,  grandmamma  and  granduncle  ;  I 
am  quite  aware  they  dislike  me.  They  have  only  just  one  little  crime 
to  lay  to  my  charge,  and  that  is  that  I  am  a  younger  brother. 
Now,  if  Crofton,  who  is  a  chronic  invalid,  were  to  propose  to  you, 
they  would  be  perfectly  enchanted  1" 

**0h,  no,"  interrupted  Cecy,  with  a  dread  recollection  of  the 
one  half-hour  she  had  spent  in  Crofton's  society. 

**  I  tell  you  they  toould^**  persisted  Fred ;  "  and  that  Is  why,  if 
you  care  for  me  at  all  (which  I  almost  doubt),  our  engagement 
must  be  a  private,  secret  one.  I'm  heir  presumptive,  at  any  rate; 
and  perhaps  some  day,  in  the  dim  future,  your  amiable  guardians 
will  be  glad  to  acknowledge  me.  Cecy,  will  you  give  me  the 
promise  I  ask  1     I  shall  go  away  miserable  if  you  refuse." 

"  What  am  I  to  promise  V*  she  faltered. 

**  That  you  will  be  true  to  me  till  I  come  home  again.  There, 
you  are  my  good  little  Cecy  ;  how  happy  I  will  be,  knowing  you 
care  even  a  wee,  wee  bit  for  me !  Heigho !  here  comes  Lily. 
Wait  till  you  hear  the  insufferable  amou  nt  of  nonsense  the  small 
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doll  will  enunciate,  the  platitudes  she  will  rehearse  for  my  benefit, 
—Hullo,  Lily,  are  not  you  sorry  to  lose  your  only  available  brother, 
for  going  out  ?'* 

**0f  course,  very/'  responded  Lily,  absently,  her  mind  being 
at  the  moment  distracted,  evolving  the  trying  question  whether  she 
could  conscientiously  give  young  Dacre  of  the  Greys,  four  dances 
at  the  next  ball.  *'  But  then,  Fred,  one  should  do  one's  duty  and 
keep  up." 

*'  Delightful  sentiment  and  logic !  It  is  pleasant  to  belong  to 
a  really  affectionate  family,"  sneered  Fred.  ''I  shall  depart 
perfectly  steeped  in  essence  of  regret.  Fan,  too,  is  I  believe  com- 
posing a  farewell  ode  in  my  honour." 

'^  Oh,  that  is  to  me  a  surprise !  She  will  be  quite  disappointed 
that  you  know  it." 

''Confound  her  surprise  and  disappointment!  what  good  will 
accrue  to  me  from  a  maudlin  set  of  verses,  whose  rhyming  cost 
more  thought  than  their  subject  V '  retorted  Fred,  as  Frances  entered 
and  had  the  gas  lit. 

"Fred,  dear,"  she  began,  in  the  pompous,  superior  tone  Fred 
hated.     ''Don't  look   so  depressed;  it  is  not  right,  and  makes 

mamma  really  unhappy.     This  is  our  last  evening,  and " 

"  You  need  not  remind  me  of  that.     Are  not  all  my  cousins,  to 
the  remotest  degree,  invited  to  celebrate  the  auspicious  event  ?" J 
"  No  ;  only  your  two  favourites — Cecy  and  Mab." 
"  Pray,  don't  class  them  together,"  cried  Fred  hastily.   "They 

are  opposite  poles — queen  Mab  is " 

"What!"  demanded  her  majesty's  self,  sailing  in  all  her 
evening  glory  into  the  room  and  glancing  suspiciously  round  the 
group.  "Pray  finish  you  sentence,  Master  Fred;  what  is  queen 
Mab  made  of— made  of?"  She  affected  a  playful  accent,  but  her 
eyes  gleamed  angrily. 

"  Well,  if  not  of  every  creature's  best,  at  least  ofBimmel  and 
Rachel's  best,"  answered  Fred,  tormentingly.  "  I  am  in  a  morose 
mood  to-night,  Mab ;   so  beware." 

"  A  perfect  brute,  indeed !"  said  Mab.     "  I'm  sorry  I  came." 
"There,   don't  pout;    a  good   woman  you  are,  and  there's 
plenty  of  you." 

Mab  relented,  and  sat  beside  Fred,  smiling  and  talking  till  tea, 
after  which  Frances  solemnly  produced  the  song  she  had  specially 
written  for  the  occasion. 

"  I  have  set  it  to  an  easy  air,"  she  announced,  placing  herself 
at  the  piano  ;  so  that  all  can  join.  I  shall  read  it  over  first,"  and 
she  unfolded  her  paper. 

The  very  beginning  line  woke  Fred's  indignation.  "  Come,  let 
U8  be  merry  to.night.*'    He  had  expected  a  small  epic  immortalia- 
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'^  DeuB  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit." 

Gone  the  long  struggles  of  the  working  time, 

When  needy  or  wealth,  or  honour  urge  the  strife, 

Waged  by  unlettered  or  the  taught,  to  climb 
Onwards  or  higher  in  the  path  of  life. 

Hushed  is  the  senate's  busy  hum  :  the  brow 

Of  ardent  statesman  by  the  wave  may  clear, 

Be  soothed  to  sleep  where  sea-foam  whitens  near, 

Or  wear  its  calm  'neath  singing  pine-tree  bough. 

Life  moves  more  leisurely,  like  some  fair  cloud. 
Its  shadow  widening  on  the  purple  waves. 
Advancing  slowly  o'er  the  deep-sea  caves. 

Where  varied  treasures  lie,  a  nameless  crowd. 

What  mighty  changes  who  shall  prophesy. 

On  the  horizon  of  the  social  plain  ? 

But  Wisdom  holds  the  joyance  and  the  pain. 
Conceals,  but  for  our  weal,  the  future  from  our  eye. 

Then  let  us  take  with  thanks  the  golden  glee 

Of  moving  with  the  spacious,  heaving  waves ; 
Or  stem  delight  of  gazing  from  the  crags, 

Where  eagles  erst  would  wheel  full  bonnily. 

H.  P. 
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THE  PATRIARCHAL  THEORY  OF  HISTORY. 

*'  Strange  !  that  fatherly  authority  should  be  the  only  original 
of  Government  amongst  men,  and  yet  all  mankind  not  know  it  : 
and  stranger  yet  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  should  reveal  it  to 
them  all  of  a  sudden."  It  was,  as  the  reader  will  probably  be 
aware,  from  the  pen  of  the  immortal  John  Locke  that  this  exclama- 
tion proceeded,  in  his  just  wrath  against  the  specious  but  absurd 
arguments  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer.  But  the  words  bear  a  peculiar 
significance  in  modern  times  and  seem  to  breathe  almost  a  prophetic 
tpne  of  thought ;  for,  however  strange  the  contemplation,  it  yet 
remains  a  fact  that  modern  historical  saience  has  established  the 
Patriarchal  Theory  of  the  origin  of  society  upon  a  suflSciently 
scientific  basis  to  take  it,  from  the  domain  of  theory,  almost  into 
that  of  established  fact.  "  The  effect  of  the  evidence  derived  from 
comparative  jurisprudence,  '*  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  **  is  to  establish 
that  view  of  the  prima3val  condition  of  the  human  race  which  is 
known  as  the  Patriarchal  Theory;  "*  and  this  conclusion  from  the 
latest  developed  of  the  comparative  sciences  almost  closes  the 
evidence  of  the  various  studies  which  are  now  recognised  to  be 
constituent  elements  of  history. 

But  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  viewed  the  evidence 
of  patriarchal  society  from  a  stand-point  wholly  destructive  to  its 
scientific  value.  If  the  spirit  of  historical  study  be  traced  with  the 
growth  of  English  learning,  it  is  easily  perceivable  how  the  mind,  in 
trying  to  unfetter  itself  from  the  narrowness  of  historical  vision,  had 
drifted  into  narrowness  of  philosophical  research,  and  this  state  of 
things  militated  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Patriarchial  Theory 
as  an  historical  fact  apart  from  a  religious  belief.  A  class  of  thinkers 
arose  who  aflfirmed  its  importance  from  its  position  in  the  Jewish 
writ,  and  deduced  constitutional  maxims  for  their  own  age  and 
country  which  were  applicable  only  to  that  siage  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  a  nation  which  altogether  precedes  the  political.  Sir 
Robert  Filmer's  work  naturally  opened  the  door  for  Locke's  theory  of 
the  original  contract ;  and  the  celebrated  chapter  of  controversy  "on 
the  literature  of  this  age  again  developed  the  theory  of  Hobbes.  But 
these  celebrated  exponents  of  thought,  though  dififering  so  widely  in 
their  conclusions,  agree  in  the  one  point,  that  they  exhibit  an  actual 
unhistorical  condition  of  the  human  race.  Where  they  used  history 
at  all  they  degraded  it  into  an  instrument  of  political  controversy,  and 

*  Ancient  Law,  p.  122. 
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therefore  made  it  as^^^me  the  narrowness  of  political  party,  and  this 
shuts  out  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  consider  their  systems 
as  well-developed  scientific  conclusions.  Though,  therefore,  the 
Patriarchal  Theory  ha.s  now  been  brought  into  the  area  of  scientific 
facts,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  when  it  was  used  by  the  Tories  of 
1C80,  Macaulay  has  great  reason  to  style  it  *'  absurd  ;"  for  Filmer's 
treatise,  professing  to  show  the  origin  of  government,  was  really  a 
treatise  on  divine  right  and  passive  obedience,  which,  however  made 
by  modem  phraseology  to  quadrate  with  the  state  of  things  at  the 
dawn  of  social  life,  could  hardly  descend  uninterruptedly  to  the 
political  era. 

Though  it  is  impossible,  then,  to  admit  the  historical  position  of 
the  great  philosopher,  and  equally  impossible  to  accept  the  prophetic 
value  which  modern  research  has  brought  to  his  words,  we  must  not 
be  disposed  to  cast  them  aside  as  altogether  valueless  to  the  historian. 
They  yet  stand  as  a  test  to  what  the  whole  domain  of  history  forcibly 
suggests— that  the  most  valuable  phenomena  of  man's  progress  pass 
away  from  view  till  they  become  veritable  portions  of  the  past,  and 
that  often,even  then, they  do  not  recall  themselves  to  his  observation, 
even  when  thrust  out  of  a  particular  history,  as  examples,  from  one 
people  to  another,  of  an  archaic  to  a  civilised  community.  It  is 
proposed  to  illustrate  this  from  the  position  of  the  Patriarchal 
Theory  in  history. 

For  very  obvious  reasons,  and  from  what  has  already  been  said, 
it  will  be  better  to  pa^s  over  Eastern  history.  The  peculiar  posi- 
tion which  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  occupy  in  Western 
thought  preclude  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  their  pages  from 
entering  into  the  calm  scientific  area  which  Western  history  admits 
of  ;  and  the  remains  of  those  great  empires  of  civilisation  which 
preceded  the  rise  of  the  Jewish  nation  are  not  yet  sufficiently  eluci- 
dated to  gather  any  clear  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  histori- 
cal study,  and  their  recognition  of  the  value  of  institutional  life. 

Considering  that  historical  composition  commenced  so  early  in 
Grecian  literature,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  something 
would  have  been  reflected  from  Homeric  life  to  the  subsequent  . 
stages  which  the  Grecian  people  arrived  at.  But  the  isolated  bounds 
of  Grecian  experience  prevented  a  comprehensive  view  of  early  in- 
stitutions.* Their  antipathies,  too,  were  against  spreading  their 
inquiries  far  back  into  the  life,  or  beyond  the  frontier  line  of  their 
own  people.  Thirlwall  ("Hist,  of  Greece,"  vol.  i.  cap  10)  has  taken 
great  pains  to  show  that  Aristotle's  survey  of  the  Greek  forms  of 

•  Professor  Jowett  would  exempt  Plato  from  this  proposition.  He  is  far 
above  the  vulgar  notion  tliat  Hellas  is  the  civilised  world,  or  that  civilisa- 
tion only  begins  when  Hellenes  appear  on  the  scene.'' — huroductiwx  to 
PkUo's  Laivs,  p.  Ixii, 
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Government  was  furnished  from  a  vast  store  of  information  which 
he  had  collected  from  more  than  one  hundred  states  in  the  mother 
country  ;  but  this,  by  the  light  of  modem  historical  science,  only 
goes  to  strengthen  the  remark  of  Macaulay,  that  the  Greeks 
admired  only  themselves;  for  had  Aristotle  but  surveyed,  with  more 
than  an  incidental  glance,  the  contemporary  history  of  Grsaco. 
Italian  life,  he  would  have  gained  much  to  help  his  judgment  on  the 
Grecian  forms  of  government  and  done  all  that  was  necessary  to 
lift  the  historical  compositions  of  his  age  out  of  that  groove  which, 
as  Mommsen  says,  undertook  toform  links  of  connection  between 
Greece  and  Rome  by  the  spread  of  Hellenic  story  and  fiction  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge.* 

It  was  not  only  experience  from  foreign  history  that  the  Grecian 
philosophers  refused  to  use,  but  from  their  own  history  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  progress  to  that  in  which  they  happened  to  live.  Though 
Mr.  Gladstone  considers  that  we  scarcely  find  the  strictly  patriar. 
chal  king  in  the  Iliad,t  we  have  ample  evidence  that  the  poetry 
of  Homer  points  back  to  patriarchal  times,  which,  whether  arising 
from  Aryan  or  purely  Grecian  legend,  undoubtedly  shows  a 
connection  between  Grecian  political  life  and  Grecian  tribal  life. 
We  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  period  when  a  constitution  had  not  been 
formed,  and  when  "they  had  neither  assemblies  for  consultation,  nor 
themistes,  but  every  one  exercised  jurisdiction  over  his  wives  and 
children,  and  paid  no  regard  to  one  another. "J 

It  is  this  quotation  fi^m  Homer  which  is  used  by  Plato  when  he 
proceeds  to  speak  about  the  origin  of  society.  Professor  Jowett,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  Laws  (p.  Ixiii.),  points  out  that  Plato's  chief 
object  "  in  tracing  the  origin  of  society,  is  to  show  the  point  at  which 
regular  government  superseded  the  patriarchal  authority,  and  laws 
common  to  many  families  took  the  place  of  old  customs."  Yet  this 
object  of  the  greatest  of  heathen  philosophers  seems  to  have  been 
shielded  behind  the  supposition  of  infinite  time ;  seems  rather  to  have 
generalised  the  conception  of  progressive  development,  than  to  have 
fixed  a  period  when  the  distinction  of  nationality  first  began  to  be 
possible,  and  patriarchal  chieftains  became  monarchs.  He  says 
that  we  may  accept  Homer's  witness  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
time  when  primitive  societies  existed  ;  but  the  process  by  which 

*  "  History  of  Rome,"  book  ii.,  cap.  ix.  (vol,  L,  page  484),  E.  T.  I  would 
refer  also  to  some  remarks  by  Baldwin  in  his  ''  Prehistoric  Nations/'  p.  46. 

t  "  Homeric  Studies,"  iii.  p.  30. 

J  Vide  Gladstone's  *'  Homeric  Studies,"  iii.  141 ;  Maine's  "  Ancient 
Law,"  p.  125.  It  is  peculiar  to  note  that  Pope's  translation  of  this  passage 
of  "  The  Odyssey  "  is  singularly  vague  in  its  meaning,  while  some  passages  in 
his  **  Essay  on  Man  **  convey  very  distinctly  this  stage  of  society.  May  we 
not  see  here  the  influence  of  his  friend  St  John^  to  whose  historical  criticisms 
the  present  age  is  much  indebted  ? 
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"  we  seem  to  liavo  stumbled  upon  the  be^nning  of  legislation, " 
fills  up  but  imlistinctly  that  immense  period  of  time  which  is  as 
vaguely  delineate*!  in  Plato's  writings  as  it  is  certainly  existent  in 
his  mind/ 

It  is  important  ihat  v\'e  should  point  out  now,  by  tracing  its 
sul)sequriit  career,  liow  this  idea  t^f  a  i^Tont  lapse  of  time  over- 
shad.owe'l,  for  ^o  lonir  n  period,  the  growth  of  subsequent  historical 
thouirht,  whlrh.  mijuht  otherwise  have  sought  to  fill  up  the  period 
between  man's  national  and  natural  life,  by  evidence  from  contem- 
porary sources,  when  the  modern  civilised  nations  of  Europe  were 
primitive  tri]>es. 

It  passed  into  the  system  of  the  Stoics  ard  so  severed  later 
Grecian  tlinu^ht  from  Homeric  thought.  When  the  classical 
jurists  of  lionic  ap]iealedto  the  Stoic  pliilosophers  for  their  princi- 
ples ofmorali-y,  tliey  clothed  iXiaxv  jus  gndbnnwiih.  notions  entirely 
at  variance  wiili  the  C'|uity  of  e;irly  Roman  law,  and  produced,  in 
Justinian's  Pandccl.s  and  Institutes,  n  jus  avufinm  whose  principal 
feature  is  its  ambiguity.  The  ///.s  aentiuja  of  the  classical  jurists  of 
Rome  su_ri:es  ted  the  Natural  Lawof  Iho  moderns  (Austin's  Lectures, 
No.  xxxi.),  which,  in  the  instance  of  the  Lockeian  theory  of  the 
origin  of  law  in  a  social  compact,  scarcely  conceals  its  Roman 
derivation.f  **  Thouuli  the  theory  of  Ilobbcs,  ''  says  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  "  was  partly  devised  to  repudiate  the  reality  of  a  law  of 
nature,  yet  these  two  theories  resemble  each  other  strictly  in  their 
fundamental  assumption  of  a  non-historic,  un verifiable  condition  of 
tlie  human  race,  for  the  authors  agreed  in  thinking  that  a  great 
chasm  separated  man  in  his  primitive  condition  from  man  in  society, 
and  this  notion,  we  cannot  doubt,  they  borrowed,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, from  the  Romans."  It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  fur- 
ther how,  in  its  career  from  Plato's  liazy  conception  of  the  dawn  of 
society,  it  has  passe  i  through  phases  wherein  its  principal  features 
lay  dormant  under  an  enormous  mass  of  empty  declamation,  as  John 
Austin  terms  it ;  and  that  it  again  reared  its  head  in  a  later  a^^e, 
when  philosophers,  forgetting  or  neglecting  its  original  home,  once 
more  desired  to  stumble  uron  the  hrginnimj  of  leaislation. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  notice  shortly  how  the  indefiniteness  of  any 
theory  on  the  origin  of  society  is  still  more  apparent  in  Aristotle's 
system  of  half  empirical,  half  a-priori  method  of  thought.  In  Book 
i.  cap.  2  of  the  *Tolitics,''  he  clearly  traces  society  from  its  germ  in 
a  single  family  to  the  combination  of  many  families,  which  was 
instituted  for  mutual  and  lasting  advantages,  **  and  hence  by  the 
way,"   he   adds,  **  states   were  originally   governed  by  kings,  for 

*  "  If  a  man  wants  to  know  the  origin  of  states  anrl  societies,  he  shouKl 
behold  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  time." — Laws^  book  iii. 
t  Vide  Maine's  "  Ancient  Law/'  p.  114. 
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they  were  composed  of  those  who  were  always  under  kingly  govern- 
ment, for  every  family  is  governed  by  the  elder,  as  are  its  branches^ 
on  account  of  their  relationship."  In  the  same  division  of  the 
work,  however,  we  are  told  that**  in  the  order  of  nature  the  state  is 
prior  to  the  family  or  individual;*'  and,  in  lx)ok  iii.,  cap  15,  a 
further  passage  occurs  which  is  still  more  inconsistent  with  an 
historical  belief  in  the  Patriarchal  Theory:  **  The  reason  that  the 
first  governments  were  generally  monarchies  was  because  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  number  of  persons  eminently  virtuous,  more  par- 
ticularly as  they  dwelt  in  particular  communities.  " 

And  yet  the  period  at  which  Aristotle  lived  was  not  so  far 
separated  from  that  stage  of  Grecian  life  which  may  be  termed 
patriarchal,  that  no  remnants  of  such  a  system  existed  as  evidence 
to  the  historical  observer.  The  laws  of  King  Italus  were  still 
obtained  during  his  time,  and  Dr.  Mommsen  thinks  they  may  denote 
the  institutions  common  to  GraBCo-Italianlife,  when  theassociation  in 
communities  of  families  under  patriarchal  chiefs  contained  the  germ 
out  of  which  the  laws  of  both  nations  were  moulded.*  The  tribal 
form  of  patriarchal  life  had  not  entirely  died  out,  and  here  and  there 
the  ancient  genealogical  tribes  existed  side  by  side  with  the  more 
modern  local  tribes  ;f  and  still  Aristotle,  with  that  peculiar  know- 
ledge of  Grecian  history  for  which,  as  before  mentioned,  he  is  so 
much  lauded,  fails  to  record  the  change — fails  to  recognise,  in  the 
contrast,  an  item  of  pure  history,  and  in  the  older  form,  an  argument 
for  many  of  the  points  raised  in  his  system  of  politics. 

We  have  to  turn  to  a  different  source  than  historical  or  philo- 
sophical writings  in  ascertaining  the  Roman  conception  of  Patriar- 
chal authority.  What  Homer  has  done  for  the  Greeks  has  been 
very  imperfectly  accomplished  for  the  Romans,  whose  origin  was 
veiled  even  from  their  own  eyes  ;J  though  there  are  some  glimpses 
of  a  possible  national  epic  in  the  odes  which  used  to  be  sung  on 
festive  occasions,  in  the  houses  of  men  of  rank,  in  praise  of  the 
heroes  firom  whom  they  claimed  descent,  which  are  alluded  to  by 
Cato  in  his  treatise  "  Origines,*'  and  regretted  by  Cicero  that  they  had 
become  obsolete.  §  The  Romans  sought  for  their  history  in  Grecian 
mythology  and  Grecian  genius  ;||  but  we  are  now  coming  upon  an 
age  when  the  lost  works  of  Cato  may  be  somewhat  compensated  for 
by  modern  researches  into  Roman  archaBology ,  and  Roman  history 

•  "  History  of  Eome,''  book  i.  cap.  ii.,  vol.  i  p.  20,  of  E.  T. 

t  Niebuhr's  "  Rome/'  vol.  i.,  p.  262.  E.  T. 

X  Ortolan's  "  History  of  Roman  Law,"  sect.  ii. 

§  Cicero,  in  Bmtum,  sect.  19. 

II  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  views  the  world  unfolded  through  the  mytho« 
logical  and  ancient  times  down  to  the  days  of  Julius  Geeaar.  And  see  Momm<« 
sen's  Rome,  book  iL  cap.  ix. 
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be  constructed  from  Roman  sources,  from  whence  evident  traces  of 
the  common  patriarchal  system  of  the  Aryan  race  will  find  their 
proper  place  in  the  narrative  of  Roman  progress. 

The  source  from  which  we  gain  the  Roman  conception  of  the 
Patriarchal  Theory  is  their  le^  system.  We  can  only  see  here 
its  decay,  existing  in  the  form  of  its  principal  relic — ^the  Palria 
Poteatas.  Though  this  important  element  in  Roman  law  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  whole  machinery  of  modem  criminal 
law,*  though  the  whole  basis  on  which  Roman  family  law  was 
founded  is  that  oi  paternal  authority, 1;  there  is  no  trace  of  its 
origin  ever  having  been  sought  for  in  the  patriarchal  primitiveness 
from  which  the  nation  had  descended.  With  its  first  introduction 
into  written  codes,  we  perceive  also  the  commencement  of  its  decay, 
but  not  a  sign  of  its  injustice  or  its  arbitrary  introduction  into  their 
system.  The  Twelve  Tables  make  provision  relating  to  the  control 
of  the  father  over  bis  children — the  right  existing  during  their 
whole  life  to  imprison,  scourge,  keep  to  rustic  labour  in  chains,  to 
sell  or  slay,  even  though  they  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  offices. 
By  the  side  of  this  despotic  rule,  however,  is  a  section  (and  it 
derives  additional  authority  from  being  an  original  fragment  of 
the  celebrated  code,  which  the  preceding  is  not)  stating  that  three 
consecutive  sales  of  the  son  by  the  father  releases  the  former  from 
the  patridk  poteatas — si  pater  jilium  ter  venum  duity  Jilius  apatre 
liber  esto.^ 

Now,  so  completely  is  the  origin  of  patria  potestas  obscured  at 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  that  Gains  affirms  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  nation  where  fathers  are  invested  with  such  power  over  their 
children  as  at  Rome,  **  although  I  am  aware,  "  he  adds,  "  that 
among  the  Qalatians  parents  are  invested  with  power  over  their 
children." §  Sir  Henry  Maine  observes  upon  this,  that  had  he 
glanced  across  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  to  those  tribes  of  barbarians 
which  were  exciting  the  curiosity  of  some  among  his  contemporaries, 
he  would  have  seen  examples  of  patriarchal  power  in  its  crudest 
forms.  But  neither  did  his  contemporaries,  and  amongst  them  the 
noble  genius  of  Tacitus,  perceive  sufficient  analogy  to  trace  a 
common  origin  from  a  patriarchal  commencent  of  tribal  life,  though, 
according  to  Professor  Stubbs,  it  is  on  points  of  social  and  political 
organisation  that  our  greatest  debt  to  Tacitus  is  di:^  We  owe  to 
his  historical  taste  a  narrative  which  has  supplied  to  modem  scholars 
the  place  of  a  Pentateuch  or  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  but  his  own  country 

•  — — — '    '!  '^    '.'     :"     ■ 

*  Austin,  lecture  xliv.        t  Ortolan's  History  of  Roman  Lair«9ec.  119* 
X  These  are  portions  of  the  fourth  table ;  but  the  first  one  is  not  included 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  "  fVagments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin,*'  p.  256.  It 
is  given  in  Ortolan's  History  of  Bomon  liiw,  p.  107 — Nasmith's  translation. 
k  Institutes,  i.  65. 
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owed  to  his  historical  vision  absolutely  nothing,  or  much  of  the 
opposition  and  bitter  hostility  of  Roman  and  barbarian  might  have 
been  influenced  by  the  softening  power  which  is  now  exerting 
itself  on  Hindoo  aiKi  Englishman. 

In  passing  from  Roman  to  English  history,  it  must  not  be 
8uppos€Ki  that  we  are  passing  from  ancient  to  modem  thought.  The 
medieeval  age  of  the  world  stretches  far  down  into  European  history, 
and  the  subject  of  this  paper  illustrates  this  conception  of  Bunsen 
very  clearly.  Moreover,  a  peculiar  parallelism  is  observable  in 
that,  instead  of  tracing  the  evidence  from  the  literature  of  the  age^ 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  legal  or  political  actions  of 
the  government,  as  they  stand  unrecorded  except  in  the  dry  annals 
of  official  routine.  The  long  series  of  chronicles,  due  chiefly  to  the 
Romish  monks,  give  but  very  little  elucidation  of  the  course  of  early 
English  historical  life  ;  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  chapter  of 
English  literature  to  trace  the  causes  which  may  account  for  the 
late  development  of  historical  writing. 

England  falls  equally  short  with  Ghreece  and  Rome  in  failing  to 
perceive  what  was  going  on  around  her  from  a  properly  historical 
point  of  view.  We  meet  this  with  peculiar  significance  in  the 
treatment  of  Ireland  by  the  English  Government.*  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Early  Institutions^  ^yhile  noticing  th6 
invectives  of  Sir  John  Davis  and  the  author  of  the  '*  Faery  Queene  " 
against  the  **  lewd  "  institutions  of  the  Irish,  claims  that  they  were 
virtually  the  same  institutions  as  those  out  of  which  *'  the  just  and 
honourable  law  "  of  England  grew.  In  following  the  lectures  of 
Professor  O'Curry  on  Irish  history,  it  is  easily  perceived  that  the 
whole  basis  claimed  for  Irish  institutions,  and  more  particularly 
those  which  roused  the  anger  of  the  English  ministers  of  Elizabeth, 
was  derived  from  that  system  common  to  the  whole  Aryan  people—' 
the  Patriarchal  system.  It  is  not  found  that  the  Irish  claimed  this 
for  themselves,  any  more  than  Greece  and  Rome  did  of  old.  Though 
much  of  what  might  have  remained  had  yielded  to  the  raids  and 
innovations  of  English  conquerors,  we  find  that,  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  English  history  the  same  narrow  view  of  historical  evidences 
was  taken  as  that  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1277,  King  Edward  I. 
wrote  to  his  chief-justice  in  Ireland  that  8000  [marks  were  offered 
him  to  establish  the  English  laws  in  that  country ;  and  that  he 
consents  to  do  it,  because,  says  he,  those  which  the  Irish  make  use 
of  are  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  by  consequence  ought  not 
to  be  deemed  laws.f  The  English  Justinian  held  a  broad  and  states. 


•  Vide  Dr.  Sullivan's  Introd.  to  (yCurry'a  Lectures  on  Ancient  Iris", 
page  dzxxiv.,  on  the  custom  of  gavelkind. 

t  Yidt  Bymer'a  Fcedera,  ii.,  p.  78. 
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man.like  view  of  English  juridical  necessities,  and  so  earned  a  place 
in  English  history  which  far  out-values  the  questionable  honour  from 
the  title  borrowed  from  his  Roman  prototype.  But  historical 
thought  had  not  proceeded  to  that  phase  when  men  can  look 
beyond  the  trammels  of  fixed  systems  of  knowledjije  and  perceive  the 
unity  of  all  knowledge  (to  borrow  an  analogy  from  Mr.  Freeman's 
celebrated  Rede  Lecture) ;  beyond  the  trammels  of  nationality  and 
perceive  the  unity  of  race  ;  beyond  the  trammels  of  race  and  per- 
ceive the  unity  of  mankind. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  gathered  from  this  review  of  the  Patriar- 
chal Theory  in  history,  that  hitherto,  it  has  existed  on  an  insecure 
basis  because  it  did  not  derive  its  history  from  the  broader  ground- 
work that  modern  science  has  opened  up.  Among  the  ancients  it 
was  faintly  recognised  as  a  condition  of  society  in  which  they  once 
lived,  though  totally  unconnected  with  later  circumstances  ;  among 
the  moderns  it  has  been  dragged  into  political  controversy  and  lost 
altogether  its  historical  value  in  the  assertion  of  its  rehgious  authority. 
Among  the  ancients  it  sank  into  insignificance  because  it  had  no 
connected  literature  for  its  historical  support ;  among  the  modems 
it  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  argued  to  be  the  only  origin  of  kingly 
power,  because  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  records  of  religious 
*  writ  ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  has  been  cast  aside  as  altogether  useless, 
because,  first,  it  was  unbistorical  and  then  unscientific. 

This  paper  has,  it  is  hoped,  explained  the  position  of  the 
Patriarchal  Theory  in  modem  historical  thought  to  be  not 
altogether  inconsistent  with  its  past,  though  placing  it  on  a 
somewhat  new  basis. 

G.  Laubence  Gomme,  F.R.  Hist.  Soc. 
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A  SONG  OF  TRADITION. 

''  Now  let  us  praise  famous  men,  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us." 

Eccksiasticus,  chap.  xlv.  1. 

Long  bygone  scenes  lived  once  again 
Shall  prompt  both  song  and  chorus  ; 

Now  let  us  praise  our  famous  men, 
And  laud  our  sires  before  us.  ■ 

Chorus :  Long  bygone  scenes,  &c. 

A  cheer  for  Royal  Alfred's  name, 

The  patriot,  warrior,  trader. 
Who  made  our  hallowed  England's  fame, 

And  quelled  the  fierce  invader. 
For  letters,  laws,  and  liberty. 

We  raise  the  song  and  chorus  ; 
Now  let  us  praise  our  famous  men. 
And  laud  our  sires  before  us. 

Chorus  :  For  letters,  laws,  &c. 

Let's  hymn  the  Lords  of  Runnymede, 

(That  camp  of  legislation), 
For  many  a  wise  and  noble  deed,        * 

The  patterns  of  our  nation. 
'Twas  they  who,  first  from  discord  dire, 

To  right  and  reason  bore  us. 
Now  let  us  praise  our  famous  men, 

And  laud  our  sires  before  us. 

Chorus  :  'Twas  they  who  first,  &c. 

A  ringing  cheer  for  Queenly  Bess, 

That  moon  by  stars  surrounded. 
Whose  worth  still  envious  realms  confess. 

Whose  fame  a  Spenser  sounded. 
The  light  that  shone  on  letters  then, 

Lispires  a  deathless  chorus. 
Now  let  us  praise  our  famous  men, 

And  laud  our  sires  before  us. 

Chorus  :  The  light  that  shone,  &c. 
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Of  Anson,  Clive,  and  Wellington, 

Tho  names  shall  live  for  ever, 
And  Nelson's'dauntless  deeds  each  son 

Shall  nerve  to  bestjendeavour. 
A  cheer  alike  for  victor's  crown, 

And  wreath  for  death  decorous. 
Now  let  a<?  praise  our  famous  men, 

And  laud  our  sires  before  us. 

Chorus :  A  cheer  alike,  &c. 

Hurrah,  for  all  who  dying  make 

Humanity  a  debtor. 
Who  gild  this  world  for  duty's  sake. 

And  silent,  preach  a  better.  . .  • 

Till  angel  harps  alone  be  heard, 

We'll  raise  the  strain  sonorous, 
Now  let  us  praise  our  famous  men, 

And  laud  our  sires  before  us. 

Chorus  :  Till  angel  harps,  &c. 

Who  wielded  well  the  sword  of  Truth, 

And  proved  its  point  and  keenness ; 
Who  Falsehood's  barb  disclosed  to  youth, 

And  Vice's  sordid  meanness ; 
Who  trod  the  narrow  path  of  right,— 

We  hymn  in  song  and  chorus. 
Now  let  us  praise  our  famous  men, 

And  laud  our  sires  before  us. 

Chorus  :  Who  trod  the  narrow  path,  &c. 

Our  lives  will  swell  the  seething  sea 

Of  history  and  tradition ; 
Then  may  our  children,  glad  and  free, 

And  proud  in  their  position. 
With  mantling  flush  on  open  brow, 

Still  raise  the  song  and  chorus. 
Now  let  us  praise  our  fisimous  men, 

And  laud  our  sires  before  us. 

Chorus  :  With  mantling  flush,  &c. 
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T  U  R  K  E      : 

ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES. 
BY    THE    EDITOR 

PART  vm. 

UINES.  f 

Servia  has  profited  by  its  vicinity  to  more  civilised  countries 
to  have  its  mining  resources  particularly  inquired  into.  As  far 
back  as  1836,  Prince  Milosch  engaged  M.  de  Herder,  captain  of 
mines  in  Saxony,  in  this  service.  It  appears  from  these  researches 
added  to  what  was  already  known,  that  in  the  N.E.  of  Servia 
the  limestone  and  porphyritic  sienite  are  accompanied  at  Maidan- 
Pek*  and  Butsh  by  masses  of  oxide  of  iron  and  argentiferous  grey 
and  carbonated  pyrites,  which  gave  occupation  at  one  time  to 
twenty-four  furnaces.  Cupriferous  oxide  of  iron  exists  in  the 
same  position  at  Tzemaika,  oxide  of  iron  at  Tanda,  galena  and 
copper  pyrites,  between  sienite  and  mica-slate,  at  Luka.  The 
galena  was  formerly  wrought  in  mica-slate  at  Golubatz,  carbonate 
of  copper  exists  in  limestone  at  Moldava  in  the  Bannat,  and 
formerly  argentiferous  galena  was  worked  at  Stara-Kutschaina. 

More  to  the  south,  there  were  ironworks  in  olden  times  near 
Bela-Konie,  and  argentiferous  galena  works  at  Lukovo.  Gold 
washing  has  been  carried  on  in  the  bed  of  the  Timok  and  the 
Pek,  and  there  were  smelting  works  at  Oreschkovitza.  The  mines 
at  Maidan-Pek,  were  abandoned  by  the  Turks  in  consequence  of 
the  attacks  of  brigands,  but  they  were  reopened  by  Tzerni  Gtoorge, 
as  also  at  another  maidan  or  mine  in  the  Rudnik  mountains,  but 
with  little  success,  neither  capital,  skill,  or  science  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  undertaking.  It  was  thought  that  enough  was 
done  to  ensure  success  by  carrying  away  a  miner  from  the  Bannat 
by  force,  and  keeping  him  in  Servia.  These  mines  in  Rudnik  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  at  Maidan-Pek,  only  there  is  no  copper. 
The  argentiferous  galena  is  met  with  in  veins  of  quartz  of 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  width,  but  mixed  with  blende^  iron 
pyrites,  ana  oxide  of  iron.  The  quartz  is,  however,  like  the  aurifer* 
ous  quartz  of  Transylvania  in  a  siliceous  porphyry  associated  with 
sandstones,  it  is  supposed  of  the  supra-cretaceous  epoch.  Two 
galeries  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  a  heap  of  scoriaB  attest  to  the  works 

•  k  mine  is  *'  maden  "  in  Turkish,  "  maidan  ^  in  Albanian,  Slavonian,  and 
among  the  Greeks  of  Turkey, "  bae  "  in  Wallachia,  and  «  metalldon  "  among 
the  Hellenic  Greeks. 
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of  Tzemi  George.  The  Austrians  themselves,  however,  met  with 
no  better  results  in  some  works  carried  on  at  Visoka,  south  of 
Belgrade. 

In  the  west  of  Servia,  masses  and  even  small  veins  of  galena 
are  met  with  in  limestone  breccia  at  Krupagna  and  Korenitza,  but 
they  have  never  been  turned  to  any  account  save  to  manufacture 
musket-baUs.  The  peasants  grope  for  galena  and  blende  at  such 
times  as  they  have  no  agricultural  work  on  hand. 

In  the  south-west,  there  are  indications,  more  especially  at 
Zeovitsch,  of  argentiferous  galena,  and  one  mountain  is  called 
Suvo-Rudintsche,  or  the  place  of  exhausted  mines.  Hydrated 
iron,  as  at  Rudnik,  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  garnets,  arc  met  with 
in  porphyritic  sienite  near  Kopaonik. 

There  are  iron  mines  in  Bosnia,  near  Vischegrad,  as  also  at 
Voinitza,  near  Kreschevo  and  between  Butzovatz  and  Visoka,  not 
&r  from  Serajevo.  The  same  beds  are  utilised  in  Croatia  at  Novi- 
Maidan,  at  Maidan  proper,  at  Stari-Maidan  (old  mine),  and  at 
Priedol.  There  is  another  maidan,  or  mine,  near  Grratschanitza. 
These  mines  give  employment  to  several  smelting  furnaces  and 
foundries.  The  iron  is  found  in  cavities  in  limestone  mixed  with 
clay  and  limestone  fragments,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to 
ferriferous  springs  like  the  pisolitic  iron  of  Dalmatia  and  Carniola. 
It  is  extracted  on  the  surface  or  by  means  of  wells,  sometimes  fix)m 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth.  Old  Roman  works  are  to  be  seen 
near  Srebemitza,  whence  the  name  of  the  place,  Silver-town. 
Other  sites  of  argentiferous  galena  are  said  to  exist  at  Krupa,  and 
at  the  sources  of  the  Sana,  in  the  southern  chain  of  Turkish  Croatia, 
but  the  latter  are  most  likely  the  same  argentiferous  copper  ore 
(Fahlerz)  which  is  met  with  north  of  Livo. 

There  is  on  the  frontier  of  the  Servian  district  of  Oujitze,  a 
mountain  called  Slatibor,  or  mountain  of  gold ;  but  nothing  is  known 
of  its  wealth,  and  several  rivers,  as  the  Bosna,  the  Vcrbas,  and  the 
Laschya  have  the  reputation  of  being  aiiriferous.  Pliny  says  the 
Romans  wrought  a  gold  mine  at  Slatnitza,  near  Travnik,  and  at 
the  sources  of  the  latter  river. 

There  were  ironworks  in  the  Balkan  of  Etropol,  where  the 
mineral  was  extracted  from  limestone  in  clayslate  and  talcose 
shists  ;  but  the  works  were  abandoned  from,  it  is  said,  the  rapacity 
of  the  tax-gatherers.  There  are  existing  furnaces  in  Upper 
MoBsia  at  Klisura  and  in  the  Urtska-Rieka,  as  also  near  Egri. 
Falanka.  Iron  is  also  extracted  from  the  alluvial  beds  at  Sama« 
koy,  where  are  furnaces. 

The  shistose  and  quartzite  mountains  near  Novo-Brdo, 
Kratovo,  and  Janovo,  have  the  reputation  of  having  been  once 
rich   in  silver  and  gold.      The  monk  Save  is  reported  to   have 
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employed  German  miners  in  this  district  as  far  back  as  1227.  A 
colony  of  Saxon  miners  is  also  said  to  have  existed  at  Novo-Brdo, 
and  from  1427  to  1437  the  mines  of  Upper  Moesia  were  conceded  to 
the  Eagnsans  by  George  Brankovitch  for  an  annual  payment  of 
200,000  ducats.  The  works  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  conquests  of 
Amurad  in  1489,  but  they  were  resumed  in  1444,  when  George  was 
reinstated  by  the  aid  of  the  valorous  Hunyad.  Historians  esti- 
mate the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  at  120,000  ducats  ("  QeQ. 
chichte  des  Freystaats  Ragusa,**  !£ngel.  p.  163).  When,  in  1455, 
Sultan  Muhammad  captured  Novo-Brdo,  the  Servian  King,  in 
announcing  the  disaster  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  designated  the 
place  as  '*  caput  patri®  et  ob  mineras  nervi  bellum." 

There  are  still  some  small  works  at  Karatova,  in  Macedonia. 
The  mineral  wrought  is  an  argentiferous  galena  mixed  with 
pyrites  and  hydrate  of  iron,  in  a  vein  of  calc  spar,  in  porphy- 
ritic  sienite ;  and  similar  mines,  only  in  mica-slate,  were  wrought 
near  Salonica  in  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Macedonia.  Belon  visited 
these  mines  in  1568,  when  there  were  from  five  to  six  hundred 
furnaces,  and  government  recieved  from  18  to  30,000  ducats  from 
them  every  month.  Mr.  XJrquhart  tells  us  in  his  *' Turkey  audits 
Resources,"  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  that  these  mines  obtained,  under  the 
name  of  Madena  Choria,  the  privileges  of  self-administration  to 
the  inhabitants,  at  the  expense  of  a  g:ven  amount  of  tribute. 

Mines  are  said  to  exist  near  Kostendil  and  Ochrida.  Mount 
Vitosch,  near  Sophia,  is  also  reported  to  be  metalliferous,  so  also  of 
the  Rhodophus,  alluded  to  by  the  ancients  as  such,  and  some 
furnaces  still  exist  at  Jelovtzi  near  Beretkeli,  but  all  these  are  of 
uncertain  and  unknown  value. 

It  is  in  a  simjlar  manner  pretended  that  precious  metals  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Albania,  and  several  streams  bear  the  name  of 
*•  Ergent,'*  but  more  probably  from  the  brightness  of  their  waters 
than  from  the  existence  of  silver.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
ancients  wrought  mines  in  Mount  Ergenik,  south  of  Tepelen,  in 
Epirus,  and  copper  is  said  to  exist  in  the  serpentine  of  the  same 
province. 

Wallachia  derives  more  profit  from  its  salt-mines  than  from 
any  metalliferous  deposits.  The  chief  of  these  are  atPizineaga, 
in  the  district  of  Buseo ;  at  Stanikul,  in  Sekujani ;  at  Oka-Mare,  in 
VuUscha;  and  at  Akra,  in  Braovo.  There  arc,  however,  some  im- 
portant copper  mines  at  Baga  d'Arama  in  Little  Wallachia.  The 
veins,  which  are  very  uncertain  and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  are 
said  to  extend  over  five  miles  of  country,  in  clayslates  passing  into 
mica-shists  associated  with  serpentine  and  diorites.  Several  rivers 
of  Wallachia  are  reported  to  be  more  or  loss  auriferous,  and  M. 
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Schuler  found  native  gold  in  veins  of  quartz  in  clay-alate  near  tbd 
sources  of  the  Tscherna. 

The  mines  of  Asia  Minor  are  far  more  productive  than  anything 
met  with  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  they  are  much  n^lected,  and 
everything  is  carried  on  according  to  the  most  primitive  fEuhion, 
with  no  end  of  waste  in  time,  fuel,  and  labour.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  might  not  be  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  capital  and 
science  at  many  of  the  best-known  Asiatic  mines.  Argentiferous 
galena  has  been  long  known  to  exist  at  Maden  in  the  granites  and 
mica  shists  of  the  Ida,  but  the  mines  are  now  utterly  neglected. 
The  fskct  is  that  the  inhabitants  are  deterred  from  venturing  into 
mining  speculations,  from  the  fear  of  being  mulcted  by  rapacious 
pashas  of  more  in  actual  money  than  can  be  obtained  in  metal 
from  the  works.  Hence  it  is  that  the  more  productive  mines  are 
in  the  hands  of  pashas  who  employ  uneducated  Qreeks  and  Ar- 
menians in  the  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  still  more 
ignorant  Turk  captains.  All  parties  are  alike  suspicious  and 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  between  them  all  the  least  possible 
amount  of  real  work  is  got  through. 

The  celebrated  copper  mines  known  as  Maden  Kapur,  in  Taurus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arganah,are  generally  spoken  of  as  the  mines 
of  Tokat,  because  the  copper  is  smelted  at  that  town,  there  being 
more  wood  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  mines  exist  in  diallage, 
serpentine,  and  hornblendic  rocks  with  stea-shists  and  talc-shists. 
There  are  upwards  of  fourteen  dififerent  galleries  or  shafls  carried 
into  the  hills  to  extract  the  ore,  and  according  to  information 
gathered  on  the  spot,  the  annual  produce  was  said  to  bo  151,000 
maunds,  or  2,250,000  lbs.,  upon  which  there  is  a  loss  in  the  smelting 
and  refining  furnaces  of  25  to  35  per  cent.  1721  maunds  of  extracted 
ore  is  said  to  yield  154  maunds  of  copper.  There  is  little  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  these  figures,  although  obtained  under  peculiarly 
favourable  circumstances,  the  mines  having  been  examined  at  the 
request  of  BLafiz  Pasha,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Djarbekir.  An 
immense  amount  of  copper  is  consumed  by  the  natives  themselves, 
who  use  little  iron  and  no  tin,  whilst  every  cottage  and  every  Kurd 
tent  has  its  copper  utensils.  The  richness  of  these  mines  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  of  powerful  beds  of  copper  ore  cropping  out 
to  the  surface  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  that  flows  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  These  beds  are  probably  not  worked,  as  fix)m  want  of 
appliances  the  mines  would  be  liable  to  be  flooded. 

The  so-called  Maden-Gomush,  or,  "  Silver  Mines,"  also  known  as 
Kapan -Maden  are  on  the  Upper  Euphrates  in  the  heart  of  a  country 
rich  in  mineral  products.  The  formations  are  mainly  argentiferous 
galena  with  corneous  silver,  lead  andiron,  sulphurets  of  silver,  lead 
and  antimony,  and  other  minerals.    The  veins,  beds,  and  nodules. 
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are  met  with  In  granite,  chlorite  shists  and  limestones.  A  more 
minute  account  of  these  mines  is  given  in  "  Besearches  in  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  &c.,''  p.  279  et  acq.  The  mines  are  said  to  yield  13,000 
maunds,  or  196,000  lbs.  of  lead  and  400  okas  or  1000  lbs.  of  silver 
annually  ;  130  maunds  or  1950  lbs.  of  lead  yield  from  six  to  seven 
lbs.  of  silver.  The  same  quantity  gave  formerly  as  much  as  20  to 
24  lbs. 

There  are,  or  were,  furnaces  for  smelting  iron  at  the  town  of 
Divriki,  north  of  the  silver  mines.  That  metal  must  be  very 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  great  boulders  of  iron  were  seen 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ekmah  chaye  and  on  the  plain  of  Divriki. 
Specular  iron,  or  oligiste,  was  met  with  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
as  also  sulphuret  of  silver  with  pisolitic  chacedony,  and  likewise 
native  gold  disseminated  in  particles  in  granite,  the  latter  in  the 
Dumbu  Tagh  Mountains,  between  Divriki  and  the  village  of  Seliski. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  copper  mines  at  Arghanah,  are  those 
called  Pakur  Kurahsi,  not  far  from  Kastamuni.  These  mines  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Jehan  Numa  "  notices  them 
after  Strabo.  Gibbon  says  that  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  11., 
Ismael  Bey,  the  Turkoman  prince  of  Sinope,  yielded  to  the  conquerer 
of  Constantinople,  on  his  summons,  a  city  and  a  revenue  of  200,000 
ducats,  derived,  it  is  said,  chiefly  from  the  copper  mines.  At  the 
time  we  visited  them  ("  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.,"  vol  i.,  p.  77) 
there  were  sixteenfumaces,  the  bellows  worked  by  water-wheels,  and 
convicts  were  busy  turning  over  and  sifting  old  refuse ;  but  it  was 
said  that  no  ore  was  extracted  from  the  shafts.  The  head  man  of 
the  place  was,  however,  suspicious  and  reticent,  and  would  neither 
give  information  himself  nor  allow  others  to  give  it. 

The  mines  in  the  Ishik  Tagh,  north  of  Angora,  were  minutely 
examined  at  the  'request  and  with  the  aid  of  Izzet  Pasha,  as  those 
at  Arganah  had  been  explored  with  the  aid  of  Hafiz  Pasha;  but  the 
results  were  very  unsatisfactory,  for  the  country  was  buried  in  snow 
at  the  time,  and  the  veins  to  which  shafts  and  galleries  had  been 
carried  appeared  to  be  utterly  exhausted.  A  more  ridiculous  result 
attended  upon  an  attempted  exploration,  also  made  at  the  request 
of  Izzet  Pasha,  of  an  old  shaft  long  since  abandoned,  and  the  entrance 
closed  with  shrubs,  in  the  Haimaneh,  or  great  central  upland  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  shaft  was  full  of  wild  animals  that  had  to  be  smoked 
out  and  dispersed  before  obtaining  entrance.  This  old  mine  was 
on  the  Ura  Tagh,  and  there  were  ruined  furnaces  at  Elarghali,  a 
village  some  distance  off. 

Mines  of  argentiferous  galena  exist  at  what  is  called  ibenek- 
Maden,  above  the  central  valley  of  the  Halys,  and  they  are  said  to 
produce  1000  okas  of  2|  pounds  each,  weekly,  of  galena,  which 
quantity  yields  2\  okas  of  silver.     The  Turks  are  so  prone  to 
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rruM:  v,'fjV.(/i  iti  jjT'MXii,  ftM  /jch  rho  whole  face  oi  ihe  Lill  is 
ry>v^;r':d  -A'iM]  t/io  H:::  riir ..  r.f  o.  i  work  IDC's  and  eallene?.  The 
f.^?iil<;ry  :it  prc-Hfi/jt  wori-.*,"]  i-.  n  ■*..  a.  'at  rjumu-ii-Malen,  pr-»pped  up 
hi  nil,  iior,  FjM.'A'Jt.h-tfrj'iiiiL'  -io  n.-put'ition  of  the  place  as  a  school 
for  miriifj;.^  in  tliore  rith^jrm'jrhorl.  or  :er,  or  coinmon  pnidence  ob- 
wtn-t'A  in  tlio  rriMfinor  in  whirrli  tho  mines  are  worke-i.  According 
U)  Mr.  Harnilt/m  r'*Il^;sfiarohc'-:  in  A-ia  Minor,"  vot.  i..  p.  23«>)  these 
rninfiH  prr><]ijcfrH  annually  from  250  to  300  drachms  of  gold,  and 
and  alioiit  .'$0  okas  of  nilver,  and  120  okas  of  lead  for  each  oka  of 
Hilv^ir,  in  all  30(K)  okas  of  load.  As  in  most  other  cases,  although 
tlif?  rninoK  bfdon;^^  to  Oovc^rnrnent,  they  are  not  worked  on  the  public 
arconnt,  but  an;  farmed  out  on  certain  conditions  highly  favourable 
to  fiovcrnmont.  Tho  director  has,  however,  the  power  of  purchasing 
clinrroal  fone  load — 100  okas — bein^^  necessary  to  smelt  3  okas  of 
lend)  at  tho  low  price  of  two  piastres  or  5d.  per  load,  being  one- 
fourth  of  tlio  UKual  rnnrkot  price;  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
nui  olili^'od  to  furnish  him  with  whatever  quantity  he  requires  at 
thJH  jirico,  in  return  for  which  they  are  exempted  from  taxes. 

'I'horo  ore  also  copper  mines  in  blue  shale  at  Chalvar,  near  Bai. 
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bort,  in  the  same  region.  These  mines  produce  annually  from 
three  to  four  thousand  maunds  of  Copper  ;  each  maund  weighs  six 
okasy  and  is  worth  80  piastres,  the  oka  being  equal  to  2^  lbs. 
Twenty  maunds  of  charcoal,  which  cost  8  piastres,  are  necessary  for 
the  different  processes  of  roasting  and  smelting,  to  produce  one 
maund  of  copper.  The  ore,  which  appears  particularly  rich,  is 
roasted  four  times  in  order  to  drive  off  the  sulphur,  before  it  is 
smelted.  These  mines  give  employment  to  500  persons,  i.e.,  350 
mens  and  150  boys :  the  former  receives  four,  the  latter  two,  piastres 
per  diem. 

The  copper  obtained  from  the  still  more  productive  mines  at 
Arganah  Maden  is  conveyed,  by  a  kind  of  semi-compulsory  process, 
in  its  rough  state  from  the  mines,  to  Tokat,  between  12  and  14  days 
journey.  The  charcoal  for  roasting  and  smelting  has  to  be  provided 
by  the  villagers  at  little  or  no  remuneration,  and  even  labour  is  com- 
pulsory.  True,  the  peasants  are  relieved  from  taxation  and  mili- 
tary service,  but  that  does  not  save  them  from  extraordinary  con. 
tributions,  or  the  capricious  extortions  of  a  pasha.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  where  the  most  common  principles  of  finance 
are  disregarded,  where  misrule  reigns  supreme,  and  where  tlie 
people  are  oppressed,  while  Qovornment  itself  is  imposed  upon, 
that  nothing  but  failure  and  disappointment  must  be  the  ultimate 
result. 

The  metalliferous  resources  of  the  great  mountain  chains  of 
Kurdistan  are  virtually  imknown.  We  found  a  vein  of  galena 
wrought  by  the  Chaldeans  at  Taraspino,  but  merely  for  bullets,  and 
heard  of  other  mines,  but  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 
This  region  would  probably  present  a  better  field  for  mining 
exploration  than  even  Asia  Minor.  If  we  consider  what  the  Turks 
have  done,  or  are  still  doing,  simply  as  such,  the  prospects  for  the 
introduction  of  capital  and  science  would  be  great;  but  it  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  many  of  the  mines  have  been 
wrought  from  the  most  aucient  times,  and  that,  with  intervals  of 
activity  and  of  neglect^  many  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  Byzantines  and  native  races,  before  they 
fell  under  the  compulsory  and  miserly,  yet  greedy  and  rapacious, 
system  of  the  Osmanlis. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  no  school  of  mines,  and  evenminers, 
or  people  having  some  pretensions  to  practical  experience  in  mining, 
roasting,  and  smelting  (Madenji),  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and 
they  are  invariably  Greeks  or  Armenians,  whilst  the  directors  and 
extortioners  are  ignorant  and  rapacious  Turks.  All  there  is,  is  an 
office  at  Constantinople  called  the  Maden  Mukataasi  Ealemi,  or 
more  briefly,  Maaden  Kalemi,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Treasury 
(Terfterdary),  and  is  a  place  of  reception  for  monies  or  minerals 
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coming  in.  Owing  to  the  first  shafts  and  galleries  being  carried  on, 
for  the  most  part,  without  any  protection  whatever,  it  is  not  only 
difficult,  and  in  most  cases  impossible,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  existing 
wealth  of  the  mines,  but  in  many  cases  the  most  productive  veins, 
beds,  or  masses  of  ore,  are  concealed  and  buried  beneath  the  detritus 
of  years.  Not  only  is  the  roasting  process  imperfectly  done,  but  the 
mineral,  instead  of  being  previously  triturated,  is  cast  into  the 
furnaces  in  great  lumps,  involving  loss  of  fuel  and  repeated  opera- 
tions. Yet  at  almost  all  the  mines  water-mills  could  be  easily 
tmmed  to  account  to  pound  the  mineral.  The  furnaces  are  also 
80  imperfect,  that  added  to  the  non-trituration  of  the  mineral,  only 
a  portion  is  extracted,  and  much  is  left  among  the  slags  and  scoriss. 
In  most  furnaces  the  walls  are  msufficient,  the  chimneys  are  not 
lofty  enough  for  a  powerful  current,  and  the  vault  is  too  high  and 
too  open,  at  times, indeed,  more  like  a  fire-place  or  blacksmith's  forge, 
than  a  furnace  or  enlarged  retort.  When  engaged  at  Ishik  Tagh  in  ex- 
ploring the  resources  of  its  mines,  we  had  a  furnace  set  up  upon  a 
better  principle,  and  soon  convinced  the  Greek  miners  of  its  greater 
efficiency  by  the  results  obtained. 

At  Karatova,  where  400  okas  of  mineral  are  said  to  give  200 
okas  of  lead  and  700  drachms  of  silver,  as  at  other  places,  the  white- 
lead  is  lost.  At  Egri — Polanka  where  crystals  of  iron  are  dissemi- 
^  nated  in  a  soft  talcose  shist,  they  are  detached  from  their  beds 
simply  by  allowing  currents  of  water  to  flow  over  them.  The  iron 
is  not  collected  at  any  given  point,  but  in  any  hole  or  comer  where 
it  is  most  readily  put  away.  700  okas  of  mineral  require  7  loads  of 
charcoal,  and  18  okas  of  iron  are  obtained  every  16  hours.  At 
Keisura,  close  by,  where  are  other  ffiruns  or  furnaces,  they  are 
opened  every  12  hours  and  then  closed  again.  The  Pasha  of  Sophia, 
engaged  in  a  foundry  of  cannon-balls,  was  one  of  the  first  to  have  a 
refining  furnace  constructed,  in  1837,  with  a  high  chimney.  At 
Winitza,  also,  the  mineral  is  pounded  by  hammers,  moved  by  a  large 
water-wheel,  and  then  washed.  The  bellows  are  aho  worked  by 
water-wheels.  Hitherto  most  of  the  iron  has  been  used  for  making 
baking  dishes  and  cannon  balls,  but  a  better  class  of  furnace  is  being 
introduced  into  Servia  from  Styria  and  Hungary,  and  the  art  of 
mining,  still  in  its  infency  in  Turkey,  may  be  said  to  be  making  a 
step  forwards.  Above  all,  laws  ought  to  be  enacted  by  which  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  mines,  only  wood  of  a  certain  age,  say  of  25 
to  30  years'  growth,  should  be  allowed  to  be  cut  for  charcoal,  and 
thus  a  constant  supply  would  be  obtained.  The  loss  upon  removing 
the  mineral  from  Arganah  Maden  to  Tokat — 12  to  14  days*  journey 
—to  be  roasted  and  smelted,  must,  for  example,  take  away  a  large 
portion  of  the  profits, 
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IS   RITUALISM   CONSISTENT   WITH 
PROTESTANTISM? 

XTndbb  the  above  title  a  writer  in  the  first  number  of  the  new 
Cosmopolitan  Critic  and  Controversialist  discusses^  from  a  pseudo. 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  advisability  of  retaining  religious 
services  generally,  and,  in  particular,  four  rites  which  he  specifically 
attacks.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  the  writer's  argument, 
inasmuch  as,  although  he  starts  by  defining  his  terms,  he  does  not 
adhere  strictly  to  his  definitions,  nor,  as  we  shall  see,  does  he  appear 
to  apprehend  very  clearly  how  far  his  definitions  extend. 

He  first  defines  "ritualism  **  as  *'  action  of  non-utility  formu- 
lated ;"  by  which  he  implies,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  that  any 
"  action  of  non-utility  "  is  comprehended  within  the  category  of 
"ritualism/'  "Consistent**  he  explains  to  mean  "compatible 
terms,"  to  which  definition,  borrowed  from  Professor  Jevons*  Logic, 
we  see  no  objection.  '^  Protestantism  *'  is  used  in  its  general 
meaning  of  the  "religion  reformed  from  the  Boman  Church." 
The  question  which  heads  this  paper  will  then  stand :  "  Is  action 
of  non-utility  a  compatible  term  with  the  religion  reformed  from 
the  Boman  Church  V*  In  other  words, ''  Can  a  distinctively  Protes. 
tant  rite  be  ritualistic  or  of  non- utility  ?'*  The  question  thus 
re-stated  is  answered  by  the  Cosmopolitan  writer  in  the  affirmative, 
on  the  ground  that  "  all  attributes  inherent  in,  or  sustained  by  any 
given  thing  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  such  thing  is  {sic)  consistent 
with  the  said  thing.'*  And  baptism,  marriage,  burial,  and  corona- 
tion of  monarchs  are  specified  as  examples  of  such  inherent  attributes 
of  Protestantism. 

The  next  and  largest  division  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  the  non-utility  of  these  four  rites.  Who,  for  instance, 
supposes,  it  is  asked,  that  his  particular  name  could  not  have  been 
given  him  otherwise  than  by  a  religious  ceremony?  Or  who 
supposes  that  marriage  by  a  civil  registrar  is  not  fully  as  legal  and 
moral  as  marriage  by  a  priest?  Can  anyone  believe  that  the 
repetition  of  the  Burial  Service  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  admis. 
sion  to  eternal  bliss  ?  Finally,  are  our  monarchs  kings  by  divine 
right  and  piiestly  consecration^  or  simply  by  the  will  and  choice  of 
their  people? 

The  Cosmopolitan  writer  having  thus  shown  that  these  four  rites 
are  not  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  which  have 
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incidentally  been  mentioned,  concludes  by  calling  upon  ProtestantB 
to  abjure  these  specimens  of  ''  action  of  non-utility  fbrmolated/* 

Now,  although  we  are  not,  personally,  inclined  to  uphold  the 
necessity  of  our  four  rites  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  leeultSj 
it  appears  to  us  that  something  more  is  requisite  before  the  Coamo^ 
politan  can  be  considered  to  have  proved  his  proposition. 

'^  Before  you  can  give  a  definition,  you  must  know  in  general 
what  you  are  about  to  define — you  cannot  set  out  to  define  as  a 
certain  Scotch  lawyer  swore,  *at  large.'"*  This  error  of  not 
sufficiently  considering  what  he  was  about  to  define  seems  to  U8 
exactly  that  into  which  the  Cosmopolitan  has  fallen.  Defining  his 
four  rites  as  ''  actions  of  non-utility  "  because  they  did  not  seem 
necessary  for  the  production  of  certain  results,  he  has  neglected  to 
inquire  whether  these  results  are  those  which  the  four  rites  were 
intended  to  produce,  or  whether  there  are  any  other  results  which 
they  do  produce.  It  is  easy  enough  to  show  that  any  action 
whatever  is  unnecessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  one  result ; 
but  before  that  action  can  be  stigmatised  as  *'  useless  "  absolutely, 
it  must  be  shown  that  it  is  unnecessary  to,  or  incapable  of,  the 
production  of  any  result  at  all. 

It  does  not  need  any  great  acumen  to  perceive  that  the  ends 
attributed  to  the  four  rites  by  the  Cosmopolitan  are  merely  acci- 
dental ends,  and  not  by  any  means  implied  in  the  essence  of  the 
rites.  Name-giving  is  a  mere  subordinate  result  of  baptism.  Not 
only  could  the  baptismal  service  be  performed  equally  well  without 
once  uttering  the  child's  name  ;  but  the  popular  synonym  of  the 
service — christening — and  the  fact  that  people  who  reject  the 
service  of  the  Established  Church  both  register  their  children's  names 
civilly,  and  have  a  dedication  service  in  their  own  places  of  worship, 
shows  that  name-giving  is  not  considered  to  be  any  essential  part  of 
the  rite. 

The  legality  of  a  marriage  is  of  course  dependent  upon  com. 
pliance  with  the  laws  of  a  country ;  but  the  morality  of  the 
proceeding  is  dependent  upon  neither  civil  nor  religious  ceremonies. 
No  one  doubts  the  morality  of  those  marriages  in  Scotland  which 
were  solemnised  solely  by  the  verbal  assent  of  the  marrying  parties ; 
or  the  morality  of  certson  distinguished  literary  personages  in  our 
own  country,  who  are  known  to  have  abjured  all  outward  form  of 
marriage.  Nevertheless,  that  there  is  something  more  in  a  marriage 
ceremony  than  mere  registry  for  civil  purposes  is  conclusively 
shown  by  those  Christians  who,  having  no  licensed  place  of  their  own, 
perform  the  civil  ceremony  first,  and  afterwards  perform  a  religious 
ceremony  in  their  own  place  of  worship. 

*  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson,  in  Mind^  April  1876|  p.  67« 
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As  for  the  notion  of  the  Burial  Service  being  a  kind  of  unfail- 
ing  passport  to  eternal  happiness,  that  idea  is  distinctly  repudiated 
by  those  who  most  firmly  cling  to  the  practice.* 

Our  own  English  history  shows  us  very  clearly  that  we  have 
taken  the  choice  of  our  king  into  our  own  hands.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  worth  consideration  whether  priesUy  coronation  would  have  been 
retained  if  it  served  no  end.  There  is  probably  more  truth  in  the 
**  divine-right "  theory  than  the  Cosmopolitan  would  care  to  admit. 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  probably  not  far  from  expressing  the  general 
feeling  of  humanity  when  he  remarked  that  'Hhere  is  a  God  in 
this  world ;  and  a  Qod's  sanction,  or  else  the  violation  of  such,  does 
look-out  from  all  ruling   and  obedience,  from  all  moral  acts  of 

men/'t 

Clearly  enough,  then,  we  see  that  the  strictly  regulative  function, 
is  not  the  essential  in  these  rites.  What,  then,  is  the  essential  ? 
Their  connection  with  certain  religious  beliefs.  The  Cosmopolitan 
writer's  error  in  not  sufficiently  investigating  the  possible  ends  of 
these  rites  has  vitiated  his  whole  view  of  them.  If  we  look  beyond 
the  boundary  of  our  own  form  of  religion  we  shall  find  that  the 
corresponding  places  to  our  four  rites  are  occupied  by  very  different 
ceremonies.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Jewish  circumcision 
religiously  equivalent  to  baptism,  but  coupled  with  a  direct 
prohibition  of  the  regulative  function  which  accompanies  the 
Protestant  ceremony.  Or  consider  some  of  the  Oriental  religions 
which  demanded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  of  marriage  compliance 
with  rites  which  no  one  would  willingly  mention.  All  these  rites 
are  linked  together  by  a  common  thread  of  religious  feeling 
running  through  them.  And  this  common  religious  feeling  is 
simply  that  of  the  Divine  sanction  of  a  certain  code  of  conduct, 
ob^ence  to  which  is  rewarded  hereafter,  while  disobedience  is 
punished.  "  There  is  no  religion,'*  says  Professor  Max-MuUer ,"  or  if 
there  is  I  do  not  know  it,  which  does  not  say,  *  Do  good,  avoid 
evil.'  There  is  none  which  does  not  contain  what  Babbi  Hillel 
called  the  quintessence  of  all  religions,  the  simple  warning,  ^  Be 
good,  my  boy.'  *Be  good,  my  boy,'  may  seem  a  very  short  catechism, 
but  let  us  add  to  it  *  Be  good,  my  boy,  for  Qod's  sake,'  and  we 
have  in  it  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  "J 
It  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  all  rites  and  ceremonies  that  they  express 
one  side  or  another  of  this  fundamental  belief  in  the  divinely-sanc- 

•  Compare  Pusey's  sermon  on  "The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 

Eucharist,"  pp.  12, 13  ;  and  his  '<  Eirenicon,"  iiL,  96, 120. 

t  "Heroes  and  Hero-worship,"  sect.  vi.  (People's  Edition,  p.  183.) 

I  "Science  of  Eeligion,"  sect.  4.,  ("  Eraser,"  July  1870,  p.  104.    Ewald, 

too,  recognises  the  peculiarly  religious  intention  of  baptism  and  matrimony  ; 

"  Lehr©  der  Bibel  von  Gott,"  iv.,  271,  fib.  146.  f. 
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tioned  code.  Observance  of  the  rites  always  carries  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  obedience  to  the  beliefs ;  while  (which  is  most  g^main 
to  our  present  question)  the  abolition  or  denial  of  the  rites  always 
strikes  a  blow  at  the  beliefs.  The  question  of  the  non-utility  of  the 
rites  becomes  therefore  a  question  of  the  non-utility  of  religioas 
beliefs.  If  these  be  in  any  way  useful,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  damage 
them  prematurely  by  doing  away  with  the  expression  of  them.* 

What,  then,  is  the  utility  of  religious  beliefs  ?  We  have  been 
preceded  in  answeriibg  this  question,  and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
reproduce  the  argument  of  a  master,  rather  than  adduce  feeble 
reasons  of  our  own.  "  A  utilitarian  system  of  ethics  cannot  at 
present  be  rightly  thought  out  even  by  the  select  few,  and  is  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  many.f  We  have  but  to  observe  human 
action,  as  it  meets  us  at  every  turn,  to  see  that  the  average  intelli- 
gence, incapable  of  guiding  conduct  even  in  simple  matters,  where 
but  a  very  moderate  reach  of  reason  would  suflSce,  must  fail  in 
apprehending  with  due  clearness  the  natural  sanctions  of  ethical 
principles.  The  unthinking  ineptitude  with  which  even  the 
routine  of  life  is  carried  on  by  the  mass  of  men  shows  clearly  that 
they  have  nothing  like  the  insight  required  for  self-guidance  in 
the  absence  of  an  authoritive  code  of  conduct.  J 

And  again.  **  Were  it  possible  forthwith  to  replace  a  tradition, 
ally  established  system  of  rules  supposed  to  be  supematurally 
warranted  by  a  system  of  rules  rationally  elaborated,  no  such 
rationally  elaborated  system  of  rules  would  be  adequately  operative. 
To  think  that  it  would  implies  the  thought  that  men's  beliefs  and 
actions  are  throughout  determined  by  intellect,  whereas  they  are  in 
much  larger  d^rees  determined  by  feeling.  "§  1  have  no  space  for 
the  illustrations  which  Mr.  Spencer  gives.  ||  I  pass  on  to  his  con- 
elusions.  "  The  feelings  drawn  out  during  early  life  towards 
moral  principles,  by  witnessing  the  mo  ral  sanction  and  the  religunu 
sanction  they  possess,  influence  conduct  far  more  than  the  percep- 
tion that  conformity  to  such  principles  conduces  to  welfiure."! 
'*  Thus  the  anti-theological  bias  leads  to  serious  errors,  both  when 
it  ignores  the  essential  share  hitherto  taken  by  religious  systems  in 

*  I  must  here  remind  the  reader  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  religion  is 
irrelevant  to  the  question.  I  am  simply  arguing  that  even  though  the  prop 
which  supports  the  house  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  set  up  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  architectural  principles^  yet  unless  you  have  a  better  beam  ready, 
you  are  not  justified  in  vilifying,  much  less  in  pulling  down,  the  prop. 

t  Spencer  :  «  Study  of  Sociology,"  306. 

t  lb.,  303.  The  passage  is  followed  by  some  striking  iilustratic^B  of  the 
argument.  - ' 

Sib.,  307.  ^  -'       ' 

I)  Beaders  who  may  like  to  follow  tip  the  subject  maybe  referred  to  pages 
307,  308,  358,  et  seq.  of  the  same  work. 

^  Ib.^  308  :  the  italics  are  ours« 
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giving  force  to  certain  principles  of  action,  in  part  absolutely  good 
and  in  part  good  relatively  to  the  needs  of  tlie  time,  and  again 
when  it  prompts  the  notion  that  these  principles  might  now  be  so 
established  on  rational  bases  as  to  role  men  effectually  through 
their  enlightened  intellects."* 

We  are  not  inclined  to  hold  that  our  present  form  of  society  or 
of  religion  is  either  i&nal  or  perfect,  but  considering  the  important 
part  which  religion  still  plays,  the  absence  of  any  system  capable 
of  taking  the  same  place,  and  the  unpreparedness  of  society  to 
receive  that  system  if  it  were  ready,  it  appears  to  us  most  impolitic 
to  attack  religious  rites.  The  past  history  of  religious  rites  shows 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  existence  of  the  rites  depends  on  that 
of  the  beliefs,  and  that  as  the  beliefs  change  and  develop,  the  rites 
change  or  even  fall  into  desuetude.  It  would  therefore  be  more 
'*  utile,"  more  adapted  to  the  development  of  human  morality,  if 
such  of  our  beliefs  as  may  have  grown  somewhat  petrified  were 
gradually  and  gently  adapted  to  our  modem  needs  with  as  little 
violence  or  disturbance  as  possible.  To  the  attainment  of  such  a 
desirable  result  we  would  wiUingly  join  hands  with  the  Cosmo* 
politan ;  but  at  the  same  time,  having  regard  to  our  present  stage  of 
development,  we  remind  him  and  all  who  think  to  improve 
humanity  upon  a  new  principle,  of  the  words  of  the  poet  :— 

''  Wer  wiBsenschaft  und  kansl  besizt, 
Hat  auch  Beligion ; 
Wer  jene  beiden  nicht  besizt, 
Der  habe  RdigionJ* 

J.  Fbnton. 

*  The  doctrine  here  promulgated  is  not  pectdiar  to  Mr.  Spencer.  It 
underlies  the  whole  of  Butler's  '^  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,"  and  is  some- 
times explicitly  stated  :  e.  g.  (Preface),  '*  Men  daily,  hourly,  sacrifice  the 
greatest  known  interest  to  fancy,  inqmsitiveness,  love  or  hatr^,  any  vagrant 
indination." 


-  -  V 
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Shall  lightning  of  heaven  or  earthquake  shock. 
Hurl  away  granite,  block  on  block  ? 

(For  the  sages  deemed 

That  water  gleamed 
In  depths  of  wonder  beneath  the  rock) 
Nay,  but  toil  must  reign  over  the  years, 
CrownM  with  jewels  of  hopes  and  fears. 

They  worked  from  dawn  till  the  glaring  noon, 
They  worked  till  arose  the  pallid  moon. 

The  seekers  sought 

The  workers  wrought, 
For  the  hidden  blessing,  the  priceless  boon, 
Whereof  the  people  on  every  side 
Should  drink  with  delight  and  be  satisfied. 

And  at  length  the  marvellous  gleam  they  found, ' 
Springing  in  purity  out  of  the  ground, 

And  the  people's  wonder 

In  shout  of  Sunder, 
Fill'd  with  rejoicing  the  halls  of  sound. 
Then  they  who  had  made  that  great  endeavour, 
Lull'd  by  brief  plaudits  sank  down  for  ever. 

Hall  Ketworth. 
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SPRINGTIME  IN  NORTH  ITALY 
AND  THE  TYROL. 

PART  IV. 

Leaving  Munich  the  next  morning  on  our  way  to  Frankfort  we 
passed  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  a  new  building  near  which  stands  a  large 
statue  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  the  Virgin  in  bronze  on  a 
shaft  of  granite,  with  figures  in  bronze  at  its  base.  Not  far  from 
the  statue  is  a  curious  and  elegant  old  fountain,  called  the  ''  Wachs- 
licht  Brunnen,"  boys  holding  pails  from  which  the  water  flows 
sit  round  the  edge  of  the  basin,  while  golden  doves  flutter  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  we  were  told  that  the  name  of  the  fountain  is 
derived  from  an  old  custom — all  the  boys  of  Munich  who  have 
been  apprenticed  to  the  candle  trade,  when  out  of  their  apprentice, 
ship,  jump  with  their  clothes  on  into  this  fountain,  and  are  then 
declared  free  and  authorised  to  receive  wages. 

For  some  miles  our  road  ran  through  a  flat,  open,  well  culti. 
vated  country ;  the  mountains  in  the  distance  were  quite  white 
with  lately  fallen  snow.  The  dress  of  the  peasant  women  was  so 
picturesque  that  it  might  be  introduced  with  good  effect  at  some 
of  the  London  fancy  balls.  A  tight-fitting  jacket  of  scarlet  figured 
silk,  over  it  a  black  velvet  bodice  crossed  by  many  silver  chains  ; 
a  short,  thickly-quilted  skirt  of  purple  stuff ;  stockings  white,  with 
a  pattern  of  flowers  in  bright  blue  running  all  over  them,  and  ne^t 
black  shoes  with  very  high  heels  ;  the  head-dress  a  coquettish  little 
cap  of  black  silk,  trimmed  with  deep  black  lace,  which  fell  low  on 
the  forehead  and  temples,  and  himg  behind  over  the  hair,  which 
was  sometimes  coiled  round  the  back  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
hung  in  plaits  over  the  neck  and  shoulders.  At  Nanhofen  we 
got  into  a  peat  country,  and  for  many  miles  ran  through  a  sterile 
plain,  consisting  chiefly  of  moor  and  peat  moss.  At  Nanhofen 
is  a  large  building  in  which  the  peat  is  dried,  and  at  the 
different  stations  towards  Augsburg  we  saw  large  stacks  of 
peat  ready  for  use  in  the  locomotives  instead  of  coal.  It 
was  tantalizing  to  get  only  a  peep  of  the  old  town  of  Augsburg, 
while  we  waited  for  a  change  of  train,  instead  of  visiting  the  build- 
ings made  so  historically  famous  during  the  earlier  movements  of 
the  Beformation — to  have  the  tower  of  the  Rathaus  pointed  out  to 
us,  and  to  be  told  that  near  it  stood  the  episcopal  palace.  One 
would  have  liked  to  stand  in  the  hall  where  more  than  two  centuries 
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ago  Charles  the  Fifth  held  his  famous  diets  and  listened  while 
Melancthon  supported  by  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany,  read 
his  new  creed — where,  after  much  debate  and  a  lapseof  many  years, 
the  "  Augsburg  Confession  "with  its  Protestant  doctrines  was  at 
length  issued,  and  religous  peace  for  a  while  established.  But  we 
could  only  glance  at  the  high  tower  of  the  Cathedral,  surmounted 
by  little  black  cupolas,  as  the  train  ran  into  the  station  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  all  the  bustle  of  a  triple  junction,  with  bewildered 
passengers  appealing  to  good-humoured  guards  who  certainly  did 
their  best  to  place  them  all  in  the  right  carriages,  and  also  managed 
to  apportion  from  the  heaps  of  luggage  that  lay  around  their  right- 
ful property  to  each  owner.  Travelling  on  by  our  train  we  psased 
the  valley  of  the  Lech,  and  were  told  that  some  church  spires  on 
our  left  hand  were  those  of  Blenheim  and  Hochstadt — taking  our 
memories  back  to  England  and  Queen  Anne's  Duke  of  Marlborough 
—thence  by  Nardendarf  and  Meitingen  to  Donauworth,  where  the 
line  crossed  the  here  navigable  Danube.  It  was  at  Donauworth 
that  in  1856  we  had  embarked  on  our  way  to  Constantinople  in  a 
steamer  drawing  but  three  feet  of  water  ;  two  or  three  similar 
steamers  were  lying  off  the  quay  as  our  traiji  ran  across  the  river 
and  reminded  us  of  the  voyage  so  full  of  interest  and  excitement  we 
had  then  taken.  But  we  were  now  on  our  road  to  Nuremburg  only, 
and  were  carried  along  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Womitz,  by  fields  of 
potatoes  and  wheat,  hop-gardens  and  cabbage-fields  of  red  earth, 
past  many  an  old  town,  till  at  length,  after  a  long  day's  journey  of 
eleven  hours,  we  crossed  the  Ludwigs  Canal  and  entered  the 
Nuremberg  station.  A  drive  over  the  rough  stony  streets  took  us 
to  the  Bayrisher  Hof,  too  tired  that  night  to  do  more  than  look 
from  its  windows  on  some  of  the  quaint  lofty  houses  of  this  most 
picturesque  of  old  German  towns.  Surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall, 
whence  rise,  at  intervals,  towers  of  solid  masonry  ;  its  river  Pegnitz 
crossed  by  bridges — one,  the  Fleishbriicke,  single-arched,  like  the 
Rialto  at  Venice,  another  the  Henkersteig,  somewhat  resembling 
its  Bridge  of  Sighs^-its  handsome  red  sandstone  churches,  its 
lofty,  pointed,  bright-coloured  houses,  its  graceful  fountains  and 
wide  pavements,  with  well-stocked  shops, — Nuremberg  may  be 
described  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  picturesque  and 
wealthy  medi83val  German  town. 

Beginning  the  next  day  with  churches  we  went  from  San 
Lorenzo,  with  its  sacrament  table  by  Krafft,  its  altar^picture  by 
Albert  DUrer,  and  richly-painted  windows  in  its  choir,  to  the 
Frauenkirche,  over-coloured  within  but  exquisitely  sculptured  with« 
out,  and  having  behind  it  the  pretty  little  fountain  calloi  the  Qani- 
manchen;  thence  to  St.  Sebald,  a  beautiful  church  containing  a  fine 
bronze  monument  to  the  saint,  and  a  handsome  carved  pulpit. 
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Opposite  this  church  is  the  chapel  of  St.  |Maurioe,  now  used  as  a 
picture  gallery  for  the  works  of  Van  Eyck,  Albert  UUrer,  Kulmbach, 
and  other  old  German  masters.  Not  far  off  are  DUrer's  house  and 
his  statue — passing  these  we  came  to  the  cherry-market,  with  its 
huge  baskets  of  bright  fruit,  and  where  the  women,  perchance  in 
compliment  to  their  merchandise,  all  wore  red  head-dresses.  Then 
up  a  long  hill  to  the  Castle,  whence  a  grand  view  of  Nuremberg  is 
gained.  Two  chapels,  one  above  the  other,  are  curiously  built  in  the 
Heidenthurm  ;  and  in  the  Castle  are  collections  of  old  monuments, 
and  of  hideous  instruments  of  torture,  now  happily  only  shown  as 
specimens  of  past  barbarity  ;  within  the  walls  is  a  well  300  ft.  deep, 
into  which  a  melancholy  widow,  who  asked  a  few  kreuzers  for  the 
exhibition,  lowered  a  looking-glass  and  a  candle,  which  reflected  the 
smooth  stone  sides,  until  the  latter  reached  the  water  and  sputtered 
out. 

Driving  from  the  Castle  to  St.  John's  cemetery,  we  passed  a 
curious  series  of  stone  slabs  on  pillars,  with  representations  of  our 
Saviour's  progress  to  the  Crucifixion.  These  **  stations  "  are  the 
works  of  the  sculptor  Krafft,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  two 
journeys  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  exact 
distance  from  Pilate's  house  to  Calvary  in  order  that  his 
"stations  "  might  be  rightly  placed. 

The  large  bronze  figures  of  the  Crucifixion  at  its  entrance  gate 
showed  us  we  had  reached  St.  John's  cemetery— the  old  aristo- 
cratic burial-ground  of  Nuremberg,  where  almost  every  tombstone 
has  its  bronze  coat-of-arms  and  where  those  who  have  been  illus. 
trious  while  on  earth  preserve  their  exclusiveness  even  when  they 
are  laid  beneath  her.  The  working  in  bronze  on  the  tombs  is 
very  delicate  and  beautiful ;  on  some  there  are  curious  emblems  of 
the  manner  in  which  their  occupants  met  their  death— on  one  a 
little  lizard  is  creeping  into  an  ear,  on  another  a  battered  skull 
with  a  mouth  that  opens  to  the  touch.  In  the  cemetery  is  a 
Todten  Haus  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  at  Munich ;  the  corpses 
in  it  were  all  covered  with  net  veils ;  they  lie  in  it  three  days, 
rich  and  poor  together,  and  although  not  compulsory  the  custom  of 
sending  their  dead  there  is  very  general  in  Nuremburg.  We  ended 
our  day's  sight-seeing  with  a  visit  to  the  papier  mache  and  terra- 
cotta manufactory,  where  everything,  from  life-sized  men  and 
women  to  minute  insects,  from  huge  vats  and  pans  to  the  tiniest 
cups  and  saucers,  imitations  of  old  German  crockery,  of  food,  of 
vegetables,  toys  innumerable,  and  all  sort  of  things  for  household 
use  are  made. 

Leaving  Nuremberg  for  Frankfort,  we  reached  Bamberg  at 
mid-day,  and  had  just  time  to  walk  across  the  Neue  Briicke  over 
the  river  Begnitz  into  the  town ;  passing  by  an  old  Rathhaus  to 
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the  Cathedral,  with  four  cupola-topped  towers,  and  containing  a 
sarcophagus  of  its  founder,  Henry  II.,  and  his  wife  Cunigunde. 

Tte  line  took  us  on  by  the  side  of  the  Maine ;  we  saw  many 
timber  rafts  floating  down  the  river,  and  many  piles  of  timber  on  its 
banks.  Near  Hassfurt,  the  ferry-boat  carried  carts  filled  with  wine, 
covered  with  green  branches  and  drawn  by  oxen.  In  the  afternoon 
we  reached  Wiirzburg,  but  had  no  more  than  a  passing  look  at  its 
Cupolas  and  spires.  In  its  cathedral  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
the  old  German  minstrel,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  who  1^  a 
sum  of  money  to  purchase  food  for  the  birds,  and  had  a  vase  placed 
on  the  top  of  his  tomb  to  hold  it. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  Frankfort ;  we  merely  slept  there, 
starting  the  next  morning  for  Aachen.  The  line  ran  by  potatoe- 
gardens,  wheat-fields,  and  orchards,  giving,  as  we  turned,  good  views 
of  Frankfort  and  the  Maine ;  taking  us  by  Mayence  and  showing 
us  such  a  large  provision  of  cannon-balls  without  the  city  walls, 
and  so  many  soldiers  at  drill,  that  we  remarked  them  to  a  (German 
with  whom  we  had  chatted  on  our  road.  "  Ach !"  he  said, "  Bismarck 
is  ever  ready,  only  him  can  Napoleon  not  tackle.  It  was  good 
that  those  peoples  should  come  into  our  hands  to  let  a  little  light  on 
their  darkness." 

By  Bingen  and  Stolberg,  with  its  large  brass  and  glass  works, 
past  castles,  vineyards,  and  villages,  we  reached  Aix.la-Chapelle 
in  the  evening,  and  established  ourselves  at  Neullen's  Hotel,  near 
the  fountain,  on  which  is  a  bronze  figure  of  Charlemagne. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  we  walked,  after  the  English  service, 
through  the  town  to  the  Lousberg,  a  hill  surmounted  by  an  obelisk, 
from  whence  very  fine  views  of  Aix  are  obtained.  A  white  church 
stands  on  its  slope,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made  once  a  year  on 
the  feast-day  of  its  saint.  In  the  city  the  shops  were  all  open, 
and  peasants  from  the  neighbouring  villages  were  busy  shopping ; 
we  were  told  that  trade  is  only  stopped  at  Aix  on  Christmas-day, 
and  on  Easter  and  Trinity  Sundays.  The  churches  were  full,  but 
the  congregation  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  lower  order  of 
people,  a  circumstance  I  have  remarked  generally  in  continental 
and  Eoman  Catholic  places  of  worship,  while  in  England  and 
amongst  Protestants  by  far  the  larger  proportion  is  drawn  from  the 
higher  ranks. 

Without  spending  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  see  the  relics 
in  the  Dom,  which  are  said  to  exceed  in  number  and  legendary 
value  those  of  any  collection  in  Europe,  we  wandered  about  the  old 
and  curious  cathedral^  the  nave  of  which  was  built  as  a  chapel  by 
Charlemagne  in  the  8th  century,  and  gave  to  the  city  in  its  French 
name  the  addition  of  "  la  chapelle."     The  windows  in  the  choir  are 
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modern,  and  are  more  to  be  admired,  I  thought,  for  their  height 
and  lightness  than  for  their  paintings. 

*' Carlo  Magno  "  is  engraved  on  a  marble  slab  beneath  the 
dome,  but  the  emperor's  body  was  removed  from  its  tomb  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  order  of  Pope  Pascal  III.,  who  canonised 
Charlemagne,  and  ordered  the  crown,  mantle,  and  sword  in  which 
he  had  been  buried,  and  the  chair  in  which  he  was  found  seated ;  t) 
be  used  at  the  future  coronations  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Monday  morning  took  us  through  the  busy  market  to  the 
Eathhaus;  we  were  shown  the  coronation  room,  in  which  thirty- 
seven  German  emperors  were  crowned, — ascending  to  it  by  a  narrow 
and  difficult  staircase,  which  has  lately  been  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  an  interesting  ceremony  was  taking  place : 
Four  young  brides  were  signing  the  civil  contract  of  their  marriage ; 
they  were  all  in  bridal  attire,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  alarmed  at 
the  step  they  were  taking,  laughing  and  talking  brightly  with  their 
new  husbands  and  the  friends  who  accompanied  them. 

From  Aachen  we  journeyed  on  to  Brussels  by  tVerviers,  and 
started  the  first  morning  after  our  arrival  there  for  Waterloo.  We 
drove  through  a  long  avenue,  in  which  many  uprooted  trees  gave 
evidence  of  what  our  driver  called  "  un  vent  incroyable/'  which 
had  visited  Brussels  a  few  days  before  ;  then  through  the  forest  of 
Soigne  into  the  open  country^  and  reached  Waterloo  in  about  a 
couple  of  hours. 

Engaging  a  guide,  named  John  Pierson,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  us,  and  whom  we  found  intelligent  and  good-tempered, 
we  began  our  survey  with  the  church,  a  cold,  dark,  formal 
building,  the  walls  covered  with  tablets  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

From  the  church  we  were  taken  to  the  house  in  which  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  had  his  leg  amputated,  were  shown  the  table 
on  which  he  lay,  round  which,  we  were  told,  ten  years  later,  his 
whole  family  sat  at  dinner ;  gathered  a  flower  from  the  grave  of 
the  leg,  and  had  a  look  at  the  boot  it  once  occupied.  From 
Waterloo  we  drove  by  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean  to  the  Hotel  da 
Mus^e,  and  then  began  our  walk  across  the  famous  field,  listening 
while  our  guide  told  again  the  oft-repeated  tale,  and  pointed  out 
the  different  spots  he  thought  most  interesting.  The  Mound  of  the 
Belgic  Lion  gave  us  a  good  view  of  the  ground,  but  whatever  sen- 
timent might  be  aroused  by  treading  where  a  conflict  so  important 
to  the  whole  of  Europe  had  been  fought,  and  where  victory  was  gained 
by  our  own  countrymen,  was  in  me  completely  smothered  by  the 
annoyance  of  meeting  at  every  turn  either  a  roguish  boy  or  a  bold, 
bright-eyed  girl,  with  armsful  of  sticks,  and  pockets  of  buttons  and 
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little  brass  eagles,  which  they  pestered  us  to  buy  as  veritable 
memorials  of  the  battle.  We  got  a  good  luncheon,  and  saw  a  few 
interesting  relics  at  the  Mus^,  but  altogether  my  visit  to  Waterloo 
was  rather  a  disappointment  to  me,  and  I  was  not  sorry  whai  we 
had  turned  our  backs  upon  it,  and  were  on  our  way  to  Brussels  again* 

The  next  day  we  drove  through  its  light,  handsome,  spacious 
streets  to  churches,  gardens,  picture-galleries.  The  church  of  St. 
Gudule  is  the  only  one  of  much  beauty  in  Brussels ;  its  painted 
windows  are  truly  magnificent,  and  there  are  many  fine  marble 
statues  ;  but  its  carved  pulpit  attracted  me  most.  The  story  of 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  and  "  Paradise  Regained  *'  are]the  two  subjects  it 
depicts.  Below,  Adam  and  Eve  driven  from  Eden  support  the  pulpit 
Within  the  hollow  half  of  a  globe,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  an 
angel  with  a  flaming  sword,  and  a  skeleton  with  the  dart  of  death, 
the  trees  of  life  and  of  good  and  evil  rise  behind  with  fruit  hanging 
from  them,  and  animals  perched  upon  their  branches.  On  tlie 
canopy  the  Virgin  Mary  stands  holding  the  young  Saviour  by  one 
hand,  and  guiding  the  other  while  he  thrusts  the  end  of  a  cross  into 
the  head  of  a  huge  serpent  that  glides  round  his  feet. 

In  the  museum  are  many  fine  pictures  by  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke, and  a  curious  collection  of  sculptured  animals ;  in  the  ducal 
palace  are  modern  pictures,  with  one  of  which,  '*  The  Judgment  of 
Solomon,"  I  was  interested  by  the  way  in  which  the  joy  of  the  real 
mother  and  the  sympathy  of  her  friends  were  painted.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  collection  of  pictures  in  Brussels  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  Mus^e  Wiertz,  where  the  works  of  an  eccentric  artist  of  this 
name  are  gathered  together  in  one  large  room ;  the  greater  number 
of  the  pictures  consist  of  subjects  in  which  Scripture  and  allegory 
are  blended  on  a  gigantic  scale  ;  others  are  indelicate  and  revolting 
in  their  treatment ;  while  some,  though  horrible  in  subject,  are  so 
powerfully  painted  that  one  cannot  pass  them  witliout  admiration  ; 
these  are  generally  placed  behind  screens  and  looked  at  through 
peep-holes,  which,  though  it  may  increase  the  effect,  is,  I  think, 
rather  a  tricky  way  of  doing  it.  **  The  Dead  Alive  '*  is  one  of 
those ;  the  interior  of  a  vault  is  seen,  into  which,  during  a  time  of 
cholera,  coflins  hastily  filled  have  been  lowered ;  from  one  of  these, 
broken  in  its  fall,  the  head  and  arms  of  a  man,  still  livid,  but 
awaking  from  the  trance  that  had  been  thought  death,  are  protrud- 
ing;  marvellous  indeed  are  the  dread  and  horror  depicted  in  his 
countenance.  Another  picture,  "  Tlie  Maniac,"  represents  a 
young  mother,  who,  during  a  siege,  has  become  mad  from  starva- 
tion, and,  having  killed  her  child,  is  preparing  the  little  corpse  to 
appease  her  fearful  hunger.  Again,  Wiertz  has  painted  pictures 
full  of  touching  beauty;  in  one,  "The  Orphans,"  the  group  of 
beautiful  children  who  with  their  chubby  hands  try  to  hold  back 
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the  coffin  of  their  father  which  men  are  carrying  from  their  cottage, 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  its  sorrowful  reality.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  the  artist  himself  and  several  of  his  dogs,  which  look  as 
if  they  could  leap  from  the  canvas.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
Mus^,  a  large  white-and-tan  setter  came  up  to  us  and  seemed 
pleased  at  our  noticing  him.  **  C'est  le  dernier  chien  de  Tartiste, 
madame,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  gallery,  "  il  a  deja  quatorze  ans." 
Poor  fellow !  he  looked  old  and  melancholy,  and  would  not  much 
longer  survive  his  master,  who  died  in  1863. 

Brussels,  with  its  boulevards,  its  cafds,  its  palace-garden,  like 
a  small  Tuileries,  and  its  handsome  white  buildings,  put  me  much 
in  mind  of  Paris ;  the  shops,  too,  are  much  like  tho^se  of  the 
French  capital ;  and  though  in  Brussels  all  is  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  there  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  two  cities. 

From  Brussels  we  went  on  to  Ghent — the  old  city,  which  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  took  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  histories  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  England.  It  lies  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Schelde  and  Lys,  and  the  whole  town  is 
intersected  by  their  branches,  which  run  between  the  streets  like 
the  canals  in  Holland.  Rising  far  above  the  picturesque  old 
houses,  with  their  step-like  gable-ends  and  curious  carvings,  is  the 
BeflBroi,  a  lofty  tower  built  as  a  watch-tower  and  surmounted  by  a 
golden  dragon.  From  the  top  a  fine  view  of  Ghent  is  obtained. 
It  is  said  that  from  this  tower  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  advised  by 
the  cruel  Alva  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent 
by  burning  their  city,  showed  him  the  goodly  prospect  beneath, 
and  asked  :  **Combien  il  fallait  de  peaux  d'Espagne  pour  faire  un 
gant  de  cette  grandeur?" 

In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  are  twenty-four  chapels,  and  in 
each  of  these  are  pictures  by  celebrated  Flemish  artists.  The 
eleventh  chapel,  however,  contains  the  only  one  I  care  to  mention ; 
it  is  called  the  *' Adoration  of  the  Spotless  Lamb,"  and  was 
painted  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  two  brothers,  Hubert  and  John 
Van-Eyck;  it  is  large  and  divided  into'several  compartments,  with,  it 
is  said,  three  hundred  figures ;  but  the  work  is  as  minute  and  finished 
as  thai  of  a  miniature  ;  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  kneels  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  is  lovely  and  graceful ;  there  is  little  of  the 
stifi'ness  generally  seen  in  early  pictures,  and  the  colour  is  as  rich 
and  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  painted  but  yesterday. 

There  is  a  curious  old  hospital,  with  a  handsome  refectory, 
c^led  the  **Bylogue,"  which  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  is  still  capable  of  holding  six  hundred  patients ;  and 
there  is  also  now  a  very  fine  hospital  just  completed  in  Ghent.  Wo 
went  over  the  spacious  rooms  and  long  galleries,  not  yet  occupied, 
but  giving  promise,   in  their  airy  height  and  in  their  careful 
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ari-angement,  of  all  comfort  to  the  patients  who  will  be  received 
within  their  walls. 

But  the  most  attractive  sii^lit  in  Ghent  was  the  convent,  and 
the  church  of  the  Beguinages,  now  no  longer  to  be  found  there ;  the 
Commissionaires  des  Hospices  liaving  taken  possession  of  this 
"  town  within  a  town/*  banished  its  sisters  from  Ghent,  and  pulled 
down  the  houses  in  which  they  resided. 

The  Musde  des  Beguinages  contained  a  picture  said  to  be  by 
Raphael,  a  head  of  the  Saviour  ;  and  the  old  lady  who  showed  it  to 
us,  and  who  also  had  for  sale  the  beautiful  black  and  white  lace 
made  by  the  sisters,  gave  us  much  interesting  information  respect- 
ing the  convent  and  the  sisterhood.  No  vow  binds  those  who 
enter  into  this  order ;  some  sisters  have  even  gone  out  into  the 
world  to  be  married,  and  some,  who  have  left  it  for  a  time,  have 
returned  to  take  shelter  in  it  a^jain.  Their  residence,  when  we 
were  in  Ghent,  consisted  of  many  separate  houses  with  pretty 
gardens,  and  the  nuns  walked  about  the  town  with  perfect  freedom, 
tending  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  doing  many  other  acts  of  charity, 
and  employing  themselves  also  in  making  lace  and  in  other 
ornamental  work. 

At  a  little  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  tolling  of  a 
bell  summoned  the  whole  sisterhood  to  church.  We  saw  them  from 
the  window  of  the  Musee  coming  out  of  their  houses  in  long  black 
dresses  and  white  veils,  each  sister  carrying  what  looked  like  a 
carefully  folded  table-cloth  ;  we  followed  them  and  entered  the 
church,  after  the  greater  number  of  the  nuns  had  taken  their 
places.  Certainly  the  sight  was  a  curious  and  striking  one ;  in  the 
low,  dimly-lighted  church  were  six  hundred  nuns,  all  looking 
exactly  like  white  pyramids,  for  the  cloth  they  carried  had  been 
folded  over  their  head  and  shoulders,  so  as  to  rise  in  a  peak  above, 
and  fall  far  below  the  waist  of  each  sitting  nun. 

From  the  music- gallery  came  low  chanting  in  women's  voices; 
when  the  priest  entered  and  the  service  began,  one  or  two  sisters 
left  their  places  and  brought  a  bag  to  the  part  of  the  church  in 
which  we  were,  collecting  money,  whether  for  the  use  of  the 
chairs  or  for  some  charitable  purpose  we  knew  not. 

The  next  day  took  us  on  from  Ghent  to  Bruges,  the  now  quiet 
and  half  deserted  city,  which  still  in  its  grand  old  buildings  tells  the 
tale  of  its  former  splendour  and  commerce.  We  dined  at  an 
estaminet  looking  on  a  large  square  ;  opposite  to  us  were  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  **  Chapelle  du  Saiot  Sang,  *' 
a  Gothic  church  built  in  the  16th  century  to  receive  "  some  drops  of 
the  Saviour's  blood,  "  which  were  brought  by  some  Belgian  count 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  are  still  said  to  be  preserved  in  a  jewelled 
shrine  within  the  chapel. 
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In  the  Cathedral  or  TEglise  de  St.  Sauveor,  and  in  Notre  Dame 
are  pictures  by  Flemish  artists  ;  in  the  former  are  curious  brasses 
let  into  the  wsdls,  and  the  latter  contains  the  magnificent  tombs 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  daughter  Mary — gilt  copper 
figures  lying  on  slabs  of  black  marble.  The  man  who  shows  them 
has  stories  of  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian; 
he  tells  that  her  death  came  from  an  accident  while  hawking  when 
she  was  but  twenty-five  years  old,  and  that  her  love  for  her  husband 
made  her  hide  to  her  own  hurt  the  mortal  injury  she  had  received. 
The  monument  of  her  father,  Charles  the  Bold,  is  nearly  a  century 
more  modem  than  hers  ;  it  was  erected  in  1558  by  his  great  grand- 
son Philip  the  Second,  who  amongst  other  charges  had  to  pay  each 
of  the  workmen  forty  florins  to  recompense  them  for  the  loss  of 
their  teeth  during  the  process  of  enamelling  the  rich  coats-of-arms 
with  which  the  monument  is  surrounded — a  very  moderate  price  for 
so  great  a  loss.  Close  to  Notre  Dame  is  the  Hospital  of  St.  John, 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  paintings 
of  Hans  Memling ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  BrugeSi 
but  certainty  early  in  the  15th  century  he  was,  while  quite  a  young 
man,  a  patient  in  this  hospital,  which  is  still  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sick  who  are  tended  by  the  sisters  of  the  house.  We 
went  through  several  of  the  low,  long  wards,  and  stopped  at  some  of 
the  beds  to  speak  to  the  invalids,  who  appeared  content  and  grate- 
ful for  the  care  of  their  nurses  ;  and  in  the  pleasant  garden  of  the 
hospital,  full  of  sweet  herbs,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  we  had  a 
long  talk  with  la  Soeur  Catarina  whose  happy  face  attracted  us  to 
her.  She  told  us  that  the  vows  which  bound  them  to  the  hospital  were 
very  strictly  kept ;  no  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  is  permit, 
ted:  — ''  Jamais  on  ne  passe  la  porte  que  quand  le  pere  ou  la  mire 
est  malade  " — but  she  added,  "  on  est  bien  heureux ;  on  a  beaucoup 
a  faire,  et  c'est  tout  pour  le  bon  Dieu.'* 

Memling's  pictures  are,  however,  to  strangers  the  great  attraction 
at  St.  John's.  It  is  told  that  while  there  he  amused  himself  with 
sketching,  and  that  Jean  Van  Eyck,  one  of  the  painters  of  the  great 
picture  at  Ghent,  going  to  Bruges,  saw  Memling  and  his  works, 
admired  and  encouraged  the  yoimg  artist,  who  in  later  days  became 
so  celebrated,  and  who  from  gratitude  presented  to  the  hospital 
the  pictures  it  contains.  They  consist  of  altar-pieces  with  exquisite 
paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  of  different  saints,  and  of  a  wooden 
coffer,  called  the  R^liquaire  or  Chasse  of  Ste.  Ursula,  on  the  sides 
of  which  Memling  has  drawn  different  scenes  from  the  legend  of  this 
English  saint  on  her  pilgrimage  with  eleven  thousand  virgins  from 
Cologne  to  Bome. 

Passing  on  through  the,  streets  of  Bruges,  which  are  gradually 
being  modernised  by  the  builders  of  the  present  day,  we  came  to 
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arraDgementy  of  all  comfort  to  the  patients  who  will  be  received 
within  their  walls. 

But  the  most  attractive  sight  in  Ghent  was  the  consent,  and 
the  church  of  the  Beguinages,  now  no  longer  to  be  found  there ;  the 
Commissionaires  des  Hospices  having  taken  possession  of  this 
**  town  within  a  town,"  banished  its  sisters^from  Ghenti  and  palled 
down  the  houses  in  which  they  resided. 

The  Mus^  des  B^guinages  contained  a  picture  said  to  be  by 
Raphael^  a  head  of  the  Saviour ;  and  the  old  lady  who  showed  it  to 
us,  and  who  also  had  for  sale  the  beautiful  black  and  white  laoe 
made  by  the  sisters,  gave  us  much  interesting  information  respect- 
ing the  convent  and  the  sisterhood.  No  vow  binds  those  who 
enter  into  this  order ;  some  sisters  have  even  gone  out  into  the 
world  to  be  married,  and  some,  who  have  left  it  for  a  time,  have 
returned  to  take  shelter  in  it  again.  Their  residence,  when  we 
were  in  Ghent,  consisted  of  many  separate  houses  with  pretty 
gardens,  and  the  nuns  walked  about  the  town  with  perfect  freedom, 
tending  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  doing  many  other  acts  of  charity, 
and  employing  themselves  also  in  making  lace  and  in  other 
ornamental  work. 

At  a  little  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  tolling  of  a 
bell  summoned  the  whole  sisterhood  to  church.  We  saw  them  from 
the  window  of  the  Mus^  coming  out  of  their  houses  in  long  black 
dresses  and  white  veils^  each  sister  carrying  what  looked  like  a 
carefully  folded  table-cloth  ;  we  followed  them  and  entered  the 
church,  after  the  greater  number  of  the  nuns  had  taken  their 
places.  Certainly  the  sight  was  a  curious  and  striking  one ;  in  the 
low,  dimly-lighted  church  were  six  hundred  nuns,  all  looking 
exactly  like  white  pyramids,  for  the  cloth  they  carried  had  been 
folded  over  their  head  and  shoulders,  so  as  to  rise  in  a  peak  above, 
and  fall  far  below  the  waist  of  each  sitting  nun. 

From  the  music-gallery  came  low  chanting  in  women's  voices; 
when  the  priest  entered  and  the  service  began,  one  or  two  sisters 
left  their  places  and  brought  a  bag  to  the  part  of  the  church  in 
which  we  were,  collecting  money,  whether  for  the  use  of  the 
chairs  or  for  some  charitable  purpose  we  knew  not. 

The  next  day  took  us  on  from  Ghent  to  Bruges,  the  now  quiet 
and  half  deserted  city,  which  still  in  its  grand  old  buildings  tells  the 
tale  of  its  former  splendour  and  commerce.  We  dined  at  an 
estaminet  looking  on  a  large  square  ;  opposite  to  us  were  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  **  Chapelle  du  Saiot  Sang,  '* 
a  Gothic  church  built  in  the  16th  century  to  receive  "  some  drops  of 
the  Saviour's  blood, "  which  were  brought  by  some  Belgian  coimt 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  are  still  said  to  be  preserved  in  a  jewelled 
shrine  within  the  chapel. 
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In  the  Cathedral  or  I'Eglise  de  St.  Sauveur,  and  in  Notre  Dame 
are  pictures  by  Flemish  artists  ;  in  the  former  are  carious  brasses 
let  into  the  walls,  and  the  latter  contains  the  magnificent  tombs 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  daughter  Mary — gilt  copper 
figures  lying  on  slabs  of  black  marble.  The  man  who  shows  them 
has  stories  of  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian; 
he  tells  that  her  death  came  from  an  accident  while  hawking  when 
she  was  but  twenty-five  years  old,  and  that  her  love  for  her  husband 
made  her  hide  to  her  own  hurt  the  mortal  injury  she  had  received. 
The  monument  of  her  father,  Charles  the  Bold,  is  nearly  a  century 
more  modem  than  hers  ;  it  was  erected  in  1558  by  his  great  grand- 
son Philip  the  Second,  who  amongst  other  charges  had  to  pay  each 
of  the  workmen  forty  florins  to  recompense  them  for  the  loss  of 
their  teeth  during  the  process  of  enamelling  the  rich  coats-of-arms 
with  which  the  monument  is  surrounded — ^a  very  moderate  price  for 
so  great  a  loss.  Close  to  Notre  Dame  is  the  Hospital  of  St.  John, 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  paintings 
of  Hans  Memling ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bruges, 
but  certainty  early  in  the  15th  century  he  was,  while  quite  a  young 
man,  a  patient  in  this  hospital,  which  is  still  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sick  who  are  tended  by  the  sisters  of  the  house.  We 
went  through  several  of  the  low,  long  wards,  and  stopped  at  some  of 
the  beds  to  speak  to  the  invalids,  who  appeared  content  and  grate- 
ful for  the  care  of  their  nurses  ;  and  in  the  pleasant  garden  of  the 
hospital,  full  of  sweet  herbs,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  we  had  a 
long  talk  with  la  Soeur  Catarina  whose  happy  face  attracted  us  to 
her.  She  told  us  that  the  vows  which  bound  them  to  the  hospital  were 
very  strictly  kept ;  no  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  is  permit, 
ted:  — ''  Jamais  on  ne  passe  la  porte  que  quand  le  pSre  ou  la  mire 
est  malade  " — but  she  added,  "  on  est  bien  heureux ;  on  a  beaucoup 
a  faire,  et  c'est  tout  pour  le  bon  Dieu." 

Memling's  pictures  are,  however,  to  strangers  the  great  attraction 
at  St.  John's.  It  is  told  that  while  there  he  amused  himself  with 
sketching,  and  that  Jean  Van  Eyck,  one  of  the  painters  of  the  great 
picture  at  Ghent,  going  to  Bruges,  saw  Memling  and  his  works, 
admired  and  encouraged  the  yoimg  artist,  who  in  later  days  became 
so  celebrated,  and  who  from  gratitude  presented  to  the  hospital 
the  pictures  it  contains.  They  consist  of  altar-pieces  with  exquisite 
paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  of  diflferent  saints,  and  of  a  wooden 
coffer,  called  the  B^liquaire  or  Chasse  of  Ste.  Ursula,  on  the  sides 
of  which  Memling  has  drawn  different  scenes  from  the  legend  of  this 
English  saint  on  her  pilgrimage  with  eleven  thousand  virgins  from 
Cologne  to  Rome. 

Passing  on  through  the  streets  of  Bruges,  which  are  gradually 
being  modernised  by  the  builders  of  the  present  day,  we  came  to 
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Les  Halles,  a  picturesque  red  brick  edifice,  &om  the  centre  of 
which  rises  a  high  tower  crowned  by  a  belfry,  containing  most 
musical  chimes,  which  play  at  each  quarter  of  the  hour,  and  are 
worked  by  a  brass  cylinder  like  the  barrel  of  an  organ. 

Leaving  Bruges  we  drove  through  a  well  cultivated  country  to 
Ostend.  Here  the  season  had  not  commenced  :  the  Eursaal  was 
ind&habille  ;  the  Digue  and  its  restaurants  were  empty  ;  the  sands 
were  smooth  and  untrodden,  a  complete  contrast  to  their  appearance 
during  the  bathing  season,  when  they  are  covered  with  pretty 
little  tents  ornamented  with  the^'  flags  of  all  nations/'  and  occupied 
by  the  gaily-dressed  ladies  and  their  children  who  pass  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  on  the  beach.  The  dining  room  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Fontaine  is  hung  with  many  fine  pictures,  but  except  these  and  the 
monument  to  Queen  Louise,  by  Franken,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pierre,  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  at  Ostend. 

Dunkirk  was  our  next  destination.  Four  hours  travelling  along 
a  low,  flat,  uninteresting  country,  with  two  changes  of  carriages  at 
Toutronne  and  at  Licteroeld,  brought  us  to  this  seaport  of  sand, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  ''  dunes  ''  or  sandhills,  among  which  St. 
Eloi  is  said  to  have  built  in  the  7th  century  a  chapel,  around  which 
grew  by  degrees  the  town  of  Dunkirk.  In  the  season  the  bathing 
is  very  good  on  its  sandy  shores,  and  the  Hotel  des  Bains  de  Mer 
much  frequented,  but  at  this  time  the  Chapeau  Bouge  promised 
more  comfort,  and  we  had  no  reason  to  regret  taking  up  our  abode 
there  for  the  few  days  of  our  stay,  for  we  were  well  provided  with 
food  and  lodging,  and  our  bill  on  leaving  was  extremely  moderate. 

Dunkirk  is  a  clean,  though  bustling  town,  with  wide  streets  and 
a  large  market-place,  its  houses  retaining  their  old-fashionedFlemish 
character,  and  its  people  their  old-fashioned  dress.  The  fortifica- 
tions, which  were  destroyed  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  have  now  been 
restored,  and  the  inhabitants  complain  that  they  have  driven  the 
sea  further  from  them,  given  them  more  sand,  and  necessitated  the 
great  length  of  their  pier  ;  we  enjoyed  a  breezy  walk  on  it  at 
high  tide,  and  saw  many  vessels  at  anchor  in  thespacious  harbour, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  best  on  the  north  shores  of  France.  The 
market  was  in  full  activity,  and  many  a  tempting  stall  had  opened 
its  wares  round  the  statue  of  Jean  Bart,  a  naval  captain  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIY.  Not  very  fax  from  the  market-place  is  the 
church  of  St.  Eloi,  and  beside  it  rises  a  lofty  Gothic  belfry,  with 
some  very  musical  chimes  :  whether  the  present  church  has  any 
relation  to  the  original  chapel  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  saint 
I  know  not,  but  it  is  a  fine  building  with  a  handsome    interior. 

The  baptism  of  a  very  young  baby  was  being  celebrated  when 
we  entered  the  church  ;  J  could  not  help  pitying  the  poor  little 
thing,  whO|  I|wa8  told,  was  only  two  days'  old ;  for  in  addition  to 
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what  I  had  seen  before  in  Roman  Catholic  baptisms,  this  baby  was 
at  the  end  of  the  ceremony  laid  upon  the  altar  and  well  sprinkled  with 
water  from  a  long  brush  by  the  priest  I     , 

From  Dunkirk  we  came  to  Boulogne,  crossing  thence  with  a 
bright  sun  and  calm  sea  to  Folkestone,  whence  the  rail,  with  but 
one  stoppage  on  the  road,  carried  us  swiftly  past  the  green  fields  and 
quiet  villages,  the  broad  rivers  and  busy  towns  of  d^  old  England 
to  its  terminus  at  Charing  Cross. 


ELISE. 

Oh,  who  can  paint  the  picture  of  my  pet, 

As  here,  a  woman,  she  doth  chUdlike  stand. 
With  full  ripe  breast,  a  baby  foot  and  hand, 

A  perfect  woman^  but  a  wild  p^ild  yet  1 

Within  her  eyes,  like  skies  where  clouds  have  met. 
Shadow  and  light  play  fitful  hide-and-seek, 
And  on  her  pale  md  damask-dimpled  cheek 

Sorrow  and  Joy  their  twain  abodes  have  set. 

Oh,  who  can  paint  the  picture  of  my  pet. 

Or  catch  the  strange  expression  of  her  £eu»  ; 
The  grave,  the  gay^  the  scornful,  trustful  grace. 

My  airy,  &iryi  spirituel  coquette  ? 

Fount  of  my  hopes,  and  fount  of  all  my  fears, 

My  rainbow-flower,  bom  from  a  shower  of  tears ! 

Sakuel  E.  Cowah. 
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»'  *:      rj^.,*ri     '  •    *.:   *rrrs.-rTuiar7    jt--.     I    jmaiic   rxra 

'  I  40W:  ^»  i(*i  .v.nr       r   £.if»fir  I  ::ai    ad  iiar  att  i  ikx  z<u«, 

V*»       Vi'/^T  itsr/.j:  I  ^i-.*:  vil  7:1  *  I  ii-r^ai  iff.  laf  £is  id 
///»  'A/is  J^^  s:^.  iBuc   ick;  jk  \L  TiTT  »v.C7 — 21:.  zi.c  rine  a3— I 

tthEVA^  »*:«vn  Vit  'X  ,r*7  ..fe  ^:iiic  I  ysr.  z£c,     A  "-g>  re  zz^  If^k* 
v/BMfc   '/Ji^Ji:  »ii^«.  I  Iwk    -wc  'i»  ii.::jiS8r-     Les   ne  be  j^iar 

**  Vv^  4/e  «lr44wij,  Ijt,  .%arper/'  iLettai,  u  ^  z^t?  him  her 
bw^.     ' '  V'«  iwnr«  V-rt^jt  40  kiuri  :o  21T  br::Lsr  :" 

**  A/*,  /  wwu*,  wX  fcfget  T'^ir  brriier.  I  im  Afirmid  he  is  Tcry 
fit  ly*  yn  thiftk  k*  woqI/1  tnok,  b*!k  V)  SilTerbeacii  ?  Ii  would 
\m  (^V^  fr/r  h.rrj.  Whj  e/a  o^me  down  joicrself  asd  zixme  him 
iWi;?      I>'/rj't  joti   Uunk  it  wooM    be   a  good  pUzi,   Captain 

"  W«  will  talk  it  over,  Doctor." 

'^  At  aojr  rale,  I  f>iiall  call  again,  Mrs.  Lmnaden,  to-morrow,  to 
NM  ynxx  \n<Ai»w.  Ilcin't  be  alarmed,  I  think  he  will  poll  thioagh 
yet/' 

**  I  will  Nee  Mni.  Lamnden  home  now,"  said  Captain  Draper. 

**  Ifideerl  ttiere  in  rj?  oocanion,"  she  replied. 

**  Ym  iiitfre  i««  1  ntiall  not  think  you  have  forgiven  me  if  yoa 
refiiiMy/' 

"  Forgiven  yau^  Captain  Draper  I  What  have  I  to  forgive  ? 
You  were  right  to  be  jeabus  of  my  husband's  name." 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

Fauit  and  Maboabbt. 

To  the  joy  and  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Schlagenweit>  both  Florenoe 
und  Klora  had  recovered  from  their  sickness  before  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  lookotl  much  as  usual  when  the  worthy  lady  ushered  in 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  and  Mrs.  Masterton.    After  the  usual  kisses  and 
CHMtirratulations,  each  girl  took  her  mother  up  into  her  own  room,  to 

elvo  and  reorivo  the  little  confidences  which  could  haidly  have 
•w  oaohangcd  boforo  Mrs.  Sohlagenweit*    Mrs.  Masterton  seated 
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hand  on  his  arm  in  her  eagerness,  and  (Jeofifrey  gave  a  slight 
shudder.  She  saw  it,  and  withdrew  her  hand  timidly.  *' Ah,"  she 
said,  '^  you  believe  me,  and  even  then  you  shrink  from  me.  Let 
me  go." 

"  Shrink  from  you  ?  There,  Draper,  tell  her  all,  I  cannot  stop 
here."     And  Geoffrey  Huntingdon  rushed  from  the  room. 

"  What  is  it?"  cried  Anne.  **  What  does  he  mean  ]  is  it  any- 
thing about  my  husband  ?     For  mercy's  sake  tell  me !" 

"  Nothing  about  Frank,  Mrs.  Lumsden.  Did  you  not  hear 
what  he  said  V  Did  you  not  hear  him  cry  '  Alice  Chalmers,  come 
back  from  the  dead  V  There,  sit  down  and  try  and  calm  yourself, 
my  poor  child.  Who  should  know  Alice  Chalmers  so  well  as 
QeofiBrey  Huntingdon  \  My  dear,  he  was  the  real  Horace  Draper, 
and  he  is  your  0¥m  father." 

Anne  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  She  was  worn  out  and 
exhausted  with  her  trouble  already,  and  now  came  the  astonishing 
news  to  shake  her  self-control.  But  her  tears  were  due  to  excite- 
ment,  and  not  grief.  Amidst  all  the  bewilderment  that  oppressed 
her  brain  one  glorious  thought  occupied  her  heart— she  need  never 
leave  Frank. 

Captain  Draper  let  her  cry  on,  partly  because  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  and  if  he  had,  he  could  not  have  trusted  his  own  mouth 
to  say  it.  He  walked  to  the  window  and  tried  to  look'out  on  the 
street  like  a  gentleman  with  nothing  on  his  mind.  He  knew  it 
was  a  failure,  and  as  he  caught  himself  whistling  the  ''Dead 
March  "  in  a  low  key,  he  wondered  whether  the  policeman  on  the 
pavement  opposite  would  notice  anything  suspicious  in  his  looks. 

'' Thank  the  Lord !"  he  said,  to  himself  at  last,  ''here  comes 
Sharper ;  he  has  got  a  head  on  his  shoulders.  Mrs.  Lumsden, 
Dr.  Sharper  will  be  here  directly.     Do  you  know  him?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  as  she  tried  to  cease  crying,  and  appear 
unmoved  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

''  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lumsden,  you  must  make  his  acquain- 
tance. He  knows  your  brother,  and  attended  him  at  Silverbeach. 
Lideed,  he  went  down  to  Gravesend  to  see  him  to-day — takes 
quite  an  interest  in  his  case.  He  followed  him  up,  as  I  may  say, 
from  Silverbeach." 

"  He  is  very  good,"  said  Anne,  "  and  Harry  is  certainly  very 
ill ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  expensive  to  have  a  doctor  fix)m 
Silverbeach  to  attend  him." 

"Here  is  the  Doctor!"  exclaimed  Captain  Draper.  **Ah, 
Doctor,  just  telling  this  lady,  who  is  Mr.  Gregory's  sister,  you 
understand — his  sister,  you  perceive — that  you  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  his  case ;  and  went  down  professionally  to  see  him  at 
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GrvT^wftjyt   •/^iA7  '     Aon  '-jfta  "iu*   ▼neriij  tisul  ▼"okai 

**i.     tuwiasr*.    -  I    t.i  •Tm*-rtniar7   !»«%     I    iiaauc 

*  ¥^ 

''  /  «K: .:;  1a;  !:r.<v.     :   Knarm  I  irvf   iOEii  izjAr.  tikfr't  ikre 

**  i-rirl  7"^  a:-ir,  icir.-m  217  2K*X€r  T'  iMii^Bi  Axie. 

•  V«54.  Wr.T  «fccr;ii  I  a^n  -^J  Tin  !  I  icT^  'iff.  lad  Ae  dii 
r/X  'A/*  Sr^  E&ft,  «ki  'dodtt  M  all  bit  »i:ot7 — a?.  a:c  rii^e  all — ^I 
bitlMrTf;  /  ://7«  Mr  fcH.  SLe  K  iLe  liz^^i  oc  =t  pais,  uid  ;he  sob- 
ftktiM  w^i;  ^;tat  fA  my  hfc  wbet  I  >>r*  ter.  A  little  of  :ce  light 
<//nMA  ^A^  «be&  I  bxik  iipoo  ber  dao^tter.  Let  ow  be  toot 
frwbrl    ' 

*'  Yra  are  alre^j,  Dr.  Sharper/'  she  mid,  as  die  gare  him  her 
h«&d,     *'  YoQ  hafe  beea  «>  kind  to  mj  brother  T' 

^'  A>>f  I  mtxxx  DTit  forget  your  brother.  I  am  afraid  be  is  rerr 
ilL  1)0  yon  think  be  woaLd  oome  back  to  SilTerbeach !  It  woald 
be  W.ter  im  him.  Why  oot  come  down  yoaisdf  and  nurse  him 
there?  iJon't  you  think  it  wooid  be  a  good  plan.  Captain 
Diaper  r 

**  We  will  talk  it  over,  Doctor." 

^'  At  any  rate,  I  fthall  call  again,  Mrs.  Lnmaden,  to-morrow^  to 
iee  your  bn^faer.  Don't  be  alarmed,  I  thmk  he  will  pall  through 
yet/' 

**  I  will  nee  Mri.  Lumsden  home  now,"  said  Captain  Draper. 

*^  Inirleed  there  in  co  oocaeion,"  die  replied. 

**  Yen  there  in.  I  ffhall  not  think  you  have  forgiven  me  if  70a 
refuffo/' 

"  Forgiven  you,  Captain  Draper  f  What  have  I  to  forgive  ! 
You  were  right  to  be  jealouB  of  my  husband's  name." 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

Faust  akd  Maboabbt. 

To  the  joy  and  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Schlagenweit,  both  Fbrence 
luid  Flora  liad  recovered  from  their  sickness  before  the  middle  of  the 
flay,  and  looked  much  as  usual  when  the  worthy  lady  ushered  in 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  and  Mrs.  Masterton.  After  the  usual  kisses  and 
congratulations,  each  girl  took  her  mother  up  into  her  own  room,  to 
give  and  receive  the  little  confidences  which  could  hardly  have 
been  exchanged  before  Mrs.  Schlagenweit.    Mrs.  Masterton  seated 
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herself  in  an  easy  chair,  and  Flora  placed  herself  on  a  footstool  by 
her  side.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  on  unimportant  matters, 
Mrs.  Masterton  prepared  for  business. 

"  Elora,  dearest,"  she  said,  '^  Mr.  Blimber  is  with  me,  can  you 
guess  why  he  has  come  t" 
"  No,  mamma." 

''  Flora,  he  has  come  on  most  serious  business ;  he  has  come  to 
offer  you  the  greatest  gifts  he  possesses — ^his  hand  and  his  heart  I" 
''His  head  is  big  enough,"  thought  Flora,  but  she  said  nothing, 
and  dropped  her  eyes  modestly. 

**  Could  you  love  him.  Flora,  dearesti" 
"  I  suppose  so/'  she  replied,  ^  I  don't  think  him  very  disagree, 
able." 

''  Dearest  child,  you  enchant  me  ;  you  were  always  a  sensible 
child.  Of  course  you  can  love  him,  and  he  is  very  rich,  my  dear- 
richer  £ar  than  your  own  father.     7ou  will  accept  him,  then  ?" 

'^  If  you  and  papa  wish  it,  I  suppose  I  had  better.  Is  he 
coming  to-day  t" 

''  Tes,  dearest ;  he  will  be  here  presently." 
"  Am  I  to  know  that  you  have  told  me  anything  t" 
'*  No,  dear; -Mr.  Blimber   is  particularly  anxious    that  you 
should  learn  it  all  from  his  own  lips.     He  is  very  romantic,  Flora  ; 
he  told  me  that  his  proposal  should  come  suddenly  on  you,  like  the 
rosy  blush  of  the  morning-sun  upon  the  suow-tipped-crest  of  the 
virgin  peak  !     Pretiy,  wasn't  it,  love  t" 

''  Oh  very.  He  m  like  the  sud,  now  I  think  of  it— he's  got  spots 
on  his  face!" 

"  Fk^a,  you  astonish  me  I" 

"  I  can't  help  it— mamma.  I  am  going  to  marry  him,  that's 
settled  ;  but  he  has  got  spots  on  his  face." 

''  You  ridiculous  child !"  said  her  mother,  who  began  to  think 
she  had  better  not  try  her  daughter's  feelings  too  far.  ''  Tou  always 
were  so  gay  and  light-hearted.  Give  me  a  kiss,  dearest ;  you  have 
made  your  mother  very  happy." 

While  Mrs.  Mast^ton  was  preparing  Flora  for  her  interview 
with  Mr.  Blimber,  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  was  receiving  a  visitor,  to 
whom  she  was  particularly  anxious  to  address  a  few  words. 

''  Lieutenant  Eberstein,"  said  the  good  lady,  '^  I  want  to  tell 
you  a  little  secret.  Tou  may  not  know  that  the  parents  of  Miss 
Flora  have  views  regarding  her,  which  it  is  of  course  one's  duty  to  re- 
spect, and  indeed  the  gentleman  has  come  over  from  England  ivith 
Mrs.  Masterton." 

"  Oh,*'  replied  the  Lieutenant ;  "  what  is  his  name  V ' 

**  Here  is  his  card — Mr.  Edward  Blimber." 

"  Oh,  Edward !   well,  that  is  a  pretty  name,  and  he  will  b^^ 
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a  happy  man  witli  so  fair  a  bride  ;  but  I  canuoi  say  that  it  interests 
me  very  iniicb.  1,  too,  have  news  tor  you.  I  have  asked  Fraulein 
Margaret  Hirsch  to  be  my  bride,  and  she  has  not  said  me  no." 

*'  Ob,  I  am  so  glad,  Lieutenant  Eberstein  ;  I  was  afraid  " 

''  Do  not  fear,  Mrs  Schlagenweit.  I  shall  dance  once  more  with 
Miss  Flora,  if  she  permits  me,  at  Dr.  Weber's  ball  to-night,  but  I 
shall  not  make  this  Mi".  Edward  Blimber  jealous.  Where  is  Mr. 
Blimber  staying  V 

**  Atthe'  Red  Eagle.'" 

**  Well,  I  must  get  a  good  look  at  him  before  he  goes  to  the  ball. 
It  would  not  do  to  make  a  mistake." 

Florence  had  intended  to  accompany  Flora  to  Dr.  Weber's  ball, 
ill  as  she  felt  herself;  but  she  was  heartily  glad  when  Mrs.  Hunting- 
don proposed  that  she  should  pass  the  evening  with  her  at  the  **  Red 
Eagle  "  instead. 

"  I  would  so  much  rather  stop  with  you,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  daresay  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  will  make  no  objection ; 
she  can  take  Mrs.  Masterton  and  Flora,  and  Mr.  Blimber  too, 
under  her  protection,  and  we  can  have  a  quiet  talk." 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  had  made  up  her  mind  to  postpone  her  bad 
news  about  Alfred  until  she  had  Florence  safe  to  herself,  for  above 
all  things  she  wished  to  avoid  a  scene,  so  when  Mrs.  Masterton, 
dressed  as  a  nun,  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Blimber,  who  appeared 
as  *' Faust, "  drove  away  from  the**  Red  Eagle,"  Mrs.  Huntingdon 
considered  she  had  secured  a  favourable  opportunity  for  her  com* 
munication. 

"  Now  we  are  quite  alone,  my  love,"  she  began,  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  very  serious  subject  ! '  * 

Florence  flushed  up,  and  her  eyes  wandered  all  over  the  room  in 
her  attempt  to  avoid  her  mother's  gaze.  Poor  girl,  she  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  nothing  serious  in  the  world, 
unless  it  was  about  Mr.  Chalmers. 

**  My  love,"  said  the  observant  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  "  do  not  excite 
yourself.  Show  your  good  sense,  and  bear  your  disappointment 
bravely  ;  a  man  who  has  behaved  so  badly  deserves  no  pity  even—*' 

**  What  has  he  done?"  asked  Florence  in  a  whisper,  while  her 
face  paled  again. 

"  He  has  eloped,  my  love,  with  Miss  Chichester  I  He  knew  her, 
it  seems,  in  India." 

"He  never  was  in  India,  mamma ;  there  must  be  some  mistake." 

'*  Never  in  India,  Florence  !  You  are  not  well,  dearest ;  Alfred 
has  not  been  back  so  very  long  that  you  should  forget  it." 

"Alfred!" 

"  Yes,  what  ate  you  dreaming  about  ?  Why  do  you  pretend  to 
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misunderstand  me  when  I  tell  you  that  your  cousin  has  eloped  ¥rith 
that  woman?" 

"  Oh!  if  I  had  only  known!"  cried  Florence,  wringing  her 
hands. 

"  Hush,  my  darling  !  be  patient.  I  did  not  think  you  cared  so 
much  about  him/'  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  tried  to  soothe  her. 

*'  I  shall  never  see  him  more,"  cried  Florence,  wildly,  and  then 
fainted. 

"  Mrs.  Mowzle !"  cried  the  alarmed  mother,  and  luckily  that 
faithful  domestic  heard  her  mistress  call.  "  Be  quick  !  Mowzle, 
Miss  Florence  has  fainted.  Get  some  water.  Where  are  the  smell- 
ing  salts?" 

**Don't  flurry,  ma'am,"  said  the  experienced  Mowzle;  "  let  me 
undo  her  things.  She's  a-coming  to  nicely,  ma'am.  Here's  a  paper, 
ma'am,"  she  whispered,  "inside  her  dress.  Would  you  like  to 
look  at  it  ?  Better  lie  down  a-bit,  Miss  Florence." 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  asked  Florence. 

'*  With  your  own  mamma  and  poor  old  Mowzle,  Miss  Florence. 
You  only  had  a  little  faint." 

"  It  was  the  heat,"  whispered  the  girl. 

**  Of  course  it  was,  my  dear.  Just  you  lie  down  arbit,  and  I 
will  sit  by  your  side.  Perhaps  you  would  get  Miss  Florence  some 
lemonade,  ma'am,"  said  the  sagacious  nurse. 

Mrs.   Huntingdon  left  the   room,  and  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  Mrs.  Mowzle's  thoughtfulness  of  looking  at  tjie  paper. 
What  was  her  astonishment  to  £aid  it  was  a  marriage  certificate  of 
Horace    Draper   and  Alice  Chalmers,    dated  twenty- three  years 
previously.    She  had  hardly  read  it  before  Mrs.  Mowzle  reappeai'ed. 

*'  She  have  been  and  whispered  to  me,  ma'am,  that  she  have 
dropped  a  paper,  and  you  musn't  see  it  no-ways,"  said  Mrs.  Mowzle. 

'*  Give  it  to  her  ;  I  will  bring  the  lemonade  directly." 

A  look  of  intense  relief  lighted  up  Florence's  feice  as  she 
received  the  lost  paper  from  her  nurse.  '*  No  one  saw  it  ?"  she 
inquired. 

"Not  a  soul,  miss." 

"  You  won't  tell  mamma,  Mowzle  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  deceive  any  human  being,  miss-*and 
you  least  of  all.  Trust  to  your  poor  old  nurse  always,  Miss  Flo- 
rence. Princes  may  not  be  to  be  trusted,  as  the  good  book  says,  but 
Mowzle  is  different." 

When  Mrs.  Huntingdon  returned  with  the  lemonade,  she 
refused  to  let  her  daughter  talk  any  more,  and  said  good-night, 
leaving  her  in  Mrs.  Mowzle's  charge.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  and 
think  over  the  mysterious  document.  She  supposed  that  Captain 
Draper  had  married  this  Alice  Chalmers,  and  she  knew  that  Alice 
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a  bappy  man  will:  so  fair  a  bride  ;  but  I  canuot  say  that  it  interests 
me  very  mucb.  1,  too,  bave  news  tor  you.  I  bave  asked  Fraulein 
Margaret  Hirscb  to  be  my  bride,  acd  sbc  has  not  said  me  no." 

''  Ob,  I  am  so  glad,  Lieutenant  Eberstein  ;  I  was  afraid  " 

*'  Do  not  fear,  Mrs  Schlagenw^cit.  I  sball  dance  once  more  with 
Miss  Flora,  if  she  permits  me,  at  Dr.  Weber's  ball  to-night,  but  I 
shall  not  make  this  Mi*.  Edward  Blioiber  jealous.  Where  is  Mr. 
Blimber  staying  V^ 

"  At  the*  Red  Eagle.'" 

*'  Well,  I  must  get  a  good  look  at  him  before  he  goes  to  the  ball. 
It  would  not  do  to  make  a  mistake." 

Florence  had  intended  to  accompany  Flora  to  Dr.  Weber's  ball, 
ill  as  she  felt  herself;  but  she  was  heartily  glad  when  Mrs.  Hunting, 
don  proposed  that  she  should  pass  the  evening  with  her  at  the  **  Red 
Eagle  "  instead. 

"  I  would  so  much  rather  stop  with  you,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  daresay  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  will  make  no  objection; 
she  can  take  Mrs.  Masterton  and  Flora,  and  Mr.  Blimber  too, 
under  her  protection,  and  we  can  have  a  quiet  talk." 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  had  made  up  her  mind  to  postpone  her  bad 
news  about  Alfred  until  she  had  Florence  safe  to  herself,  for  above 
all  things  she  wished  to  avoid  a  scene,  so  when  Mrs.  Masterton, 
dressed  as  a  nun,  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Blimber,  who  appeared 
as  *' Faust, "drove away  from  the'*  Red  Eagle,"  Mrs.  Huntingdon 
considered  she  had  secured  a  favourable  opportunity  for  her  com- 
munication. 

"  Now  we  are  quite  alone^  my  love,"  she  began,  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  very  serious  subject  ! '  * 

Florence  flushed  up,  and  her  eyes  wandered  all  over  the  room  in 
her  attempt  to  avoid  her  mother's  gaze.  Poor  girl,  she  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  nothing  serious  in  the  world, 
unless  it  was  about  Mr.  Chalmers. 

"  My  love,"  said  the  observant  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  "  do  not  excite 
yourself.  Show  your  good  sense,  and  bear  your  disappointment 
bravely  ;  a  man  who  has  behaved  so  badly  deserves  no  pity  even—" 

*^  What  has  he  done?"  asked  Florence  in  a  whisper,  while  her 
face  paled  again. 

"  He  has  eloped,  my  love,  with  Miss  Chichester  !  He  knew  her, 
it  seems,  in  India." 

**He  never  was  in  India,  mamma ;  there  must  be  some  mistake." 

'*  Never  in  India,  Florence  !  You  are  not  well,  dearest ;  Alfred 
has  not  been  back  so  very  long  that  you  should  forget  it." 

"Alfred!" 

**  Yes,  what  ate  you  dreaming  about  ?  Why  do  you  pretend  to 
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misunderstand  me  when  I  tell  you  that  your  cousin  has  eloped  ¥rith 
that  woman?" 

"  Oh!  if  I  had  only  known ^"  cried  Florence,  wringing  her 
hands. 

**  Hush,  my  darling  !  be  patient.  I  did  not  think  you  cared  so 
much  about  him/'  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  tried  to  soothe  her. 

^'  I  shall  never  see  him  more/'  cried  Florence,  wildly,  and  then 
fainted. 

"  Mrs.  Mowzle !"  cried  the  alarmed  mother,  and  luckily  that 
faithful  domestic  heard  her  mistress  call.  ''  Be  quick !  Mowzle, 
Miss  Florence  has  fainted.  Get  some  water.  Where  are  the  smell- 
ing  salts?" 

**  Don't  flurry,  ma'am/*  said  the  experienced  Mowzle;  '*  let  me 
undo  her  things.  She's  a-coming  to  nicely,  ma'am.  Here's  a  paper, 
ma'am,"  she  whispered,  "inside  her  dress.  Would  you  like  to 
look  at  it  ?  Better  lie  down  a-bit,  Miss  Florence." 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  asked  Florence. 

'*  With  your  own  mamma  and  poor  old  Mowzle,  Miss  Florence. 
You  only  had  a  little  faint." 

"  It  was  the  heat,"  whispered  the  girl. 

**  Of  course  it  was,  my  dear.  Just  you  lie  down  arbit,  and  I 
will  sit  by  your  side.  Perhaps  you  would  get  Miss  Florence  some 
lemonade^  ma'am,"  said  the  sagacious  nurse. 

Mrs.   Huntingdon  left  the   room,  and  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  Mrs.  Mowzle's  thoughtfulness  of  looking  at  the  paper. 
What  was  her  astonishment  to  find  it  was  a  marriage  certificate  of 
Horace    Draper   and  Alice  Chalmers,    dated  twenty- three  years 
previously.    She  had  hardly  read  it  before  Mrs.  Mowzle  reappeared. 

'^  She  have  been  and  whispered  to  me,  ma'am,  that  she  have 
dropped  a  paper,  and  you  musn't  see  it  no- ways,"  said  Mrs.  Mowzle. 

'*  Give  it  to  her  ;  I  will  bring  the  lemonade  directly." 

A  look  of  intense  relief  lighted  up  Florence's  face  as  she 
received  the  lost  paper  from  her  nurse.  "  No  one  saw  it  ?"  she 
inquired. 

"  Not  a  soul,  miss." 

"  You  won't  tell  mamma,  Mowzle  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  deceive  any  human  being,  miss-^and 
you  least  of  all.  Trust  to  your  poor  old  nurse  always,  Miss  Flo- 
rence. Princes  may  not  be  to  be  trusted,  as  the  good  book  says,  but 
Mowzle  is  different." 

When  Mrs.  Huntingdon  returned  with  the  lemonade,  she 
refused  to  let  her  daughter  talk  any  more,  and  said  good-night, 
leaving  her  in  Mrs.  Mowzle's  charge.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  and 
think  over  the  mysterious  document.  She  supposed  that  Captain 
Draper  had  married  this  Alice  Chalmers,  and  she  knew  that  Alice 
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a  liappy  man  will:  so  fair  a  bride  ;  but  I  caauot  say  that  it  interests 
me  very  inucb.  I,  too,  have  news  tor  you.  I  have  asked  Fraulein 
Margaret  Hirsch  to  be  my  bride,  aud  she  has  nut  said  me  no." 

''  Ob,  I  am  so  glad,  Lieutenant  Eberstein  ;  I  was  afraid  " 

*'  Do  not  fear,  Mrs  Schlagenwxit.  I  shall  dance  once  more  with 
Miss  Flora,  if  she  permits  me,  at  Dr.  Weber's  ball  to-night,  but  I 
shall  not  make  this  Mi".  Edward  Blioiber  jealous.  Where  is  Mr. 
Blimber  staying  V 

"  At  the'  Red  Eagle.'" 

**  Well,  I  must  get  a  good  look  at  him  before  he  goes  to  the  ball. 
It  would  not  do  to  make  a  mistake." 

Florence  had  intended  to  accompany  Flora  to  Dr.  Weber's  ball, 
ill  as  she  felt  herself;  but  she  w^as  heartily  glad  when  Mrs.  Hunting- 
don proposed  that  she  should  pass  the  evening  with  her  at  the  **  Red 
Eagle  "  instead. 

"  I  would  so  much  rather  stop  with  you,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  daresay  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  will  make  no  objection; 
she  can  take  Mrs.  Masterton  and  Flora,  and  Mr.  Blimber  too, 
under  her  protection,  and  we  can  have  a  quiet  talk." 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  had  made  up  her  mind  to  postpone  her  bad 
news  about  Alfred  until  she  hatl  Florence  safe  to  herself,  for  above 
all  things  she  wished  to  avoid  a  scene,  so  when  Mrs.  Masterton, 
dressed  as  a  nun,  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Blimber,  who  appeared 
as  "  Faust, "  drove  away  from  the**  Red  Eagle,"  Mrs.  Huntingdon 
considered  she  had  secured  a  favourable  opportunity  for  her  com- 
munication. 

"  Now  we  are  ([uite  alone,  my  love,"  she  began,  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  very  serious  subject  !" 

Florence  flushed  up,  and  her  eyes  wandered  all  over  the  room  in 
her  attempt  to  avoid  her  mother's  gaze.  Poor  girl,  she  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  nothing  serious  in  the  world, 
unless  it  was  about  Mr.  Chalmers. 

**  My  love,"  said  the  observant  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  "do  not  excite 
yourself.  Show  your  good  sense,  and  bear  your  disappointment 
bravely  ;  a  man  who  has  behaved  so  badly  deserves  no  pity  even—*' 

*^  What  has  he  done?"  asked  Florence  in  a  whisper,  while  her 
face  paled  again. 

"  He  has  eloped,  my  love,  with  Miss  Chichester  !  He  knew  her, 
it  seems,  in  India." 

"He  never  was  in  India,  mamma ;  there  must  be  some  mistake." 

'*  Never  in  India,  Florence  !  You  are  not  well,  dearest ;  Alfred 
has  not  been  back  so  very  long  that  you  should  forget  it." 

"Alfred!" 

"  Yes,  what  ate  you  dreaming  about  ?  Why  do  you  pretend  to 
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misunderstand  me  when  I  tell  you  that  your  cousin  has  eloped  ¥rith 
that  woman?" 

"  Oh!  if  I  had  only  known »*'  cried  Florence,  wringing  her 
hands. 

'^  Hush,  my  darling  !  be  patient.  I  did  not  think  you  cared  so 
much  about  him/'  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  tried  to  soothe  her. 

**  I  shall  never  see  him  more,"  cried  Florence,  wildly,  and  then 
fainted. 

"  Mrs.  Mowzle !"  cried  the  alarmed  mother,  and  luckily  that 
faithful  domestic  heard  her  mistress  call.  "  Be  quick  !  Mowzle, 
Miss  Florence  has  fainted.  Get  some  water.  Where  are  the  smell- 
ing  salts?" 

**Don't  flurry,  ma*am,"  said  the  experienced  Mowzle;  "  let  me 
undo  her  things.  She's  a-coming  to  nicely,  ma'am.  Here's  a  paper, 
ma'am,"  she  whispered,  "inside  her  dress.  Would  you  like  to 
look  at  it  ?  Better  lie  down  a-bit,  Miss  Florence." 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  asked  Florence. 

''  With  your  own  manmia  and  poor  old  Mowzle,  Miss  Florence. 
You  only  had  a  little  faint." 

"  It  was  the  heat,"  whispered  the  girl. 

**  Of  course  it  was,  my  dear.  Just  you  lie  down  arbit,  and  I 
will  sit  by  your  side.  Perhaps  you  would  get  Miss  Florence  some 
lemonade,  ma'am,"  said  the  sagacious  nurse. 

Mrs.   Huntingdon  left  the   room,  and  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  Mrs.  Mowzle's  thoughtfulness  of  looking  at  the  paper. 
What  was  her  astonishment  to  £aid  it  was  a  marriage  certificate  of 
Horace    Draper   and  Alice  Chalmers,    dated  twenty- three  years 
previously.    She  had  hardly  read  it  before  Mrs.  Mowzle  reappeai'ed. 

^'  She  have  been  and  whispered  to  me,  ma'am,  that  she  have 
dropped  a  paper,  and  you  musn't  see  it  no-ways,"  said  Mrs.  Mowzle. 

**  Give  it  to  her  ;  I  will  bring  the  lemonade  directly." 

A  look  of  intense  relief  lighted  up  Florence's  feice  as  she 
received  the  lost  paper  from  her  nurse.  "  No  one  saw  it  ?"  she 
inquired. 

"  Not  a  soul,  miss." 

"  You  won't  tell  mamma,  Mowzle  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  deceive  any  human  being,  miss-*and 
you  least  of  all.  Trust  to  your  poor  old  nurse  always,  Miss  Flo- 
rence. Princes  may  not  be  to  be  trusted,  as  the  good  book  says,  but 
Mowzle  is  different." 

When  Mrs.  Huntingdon  retmrned  with  the  lemonade,  she 
refused  to  let  her  daughter  talk  any  more,  and  said  good.night, 
leaving  her  in  Mrs.  Mowzle's  charge.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  and 
think  over  the  mysterious  document.  She  supposed  that  Captain 
Draper  had  married  this  Alice  Chalmers,  and  she  knew  that  Alice 
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**  You  do  not  believe  m»,"  Mrs.  Lumsden  replied  to  Captain  Draper; 
"  I  hardly  expected  you  would.  I  have  only  one  more  word  to  say. 
My  brother  and  I  will  never  trouble  you  again.  After  to-day  we 
sliall  never  meet.  Mr.  Huntingdon,  I  think  you  are  not  so  cruel  as 
Captain  Draper.  Please  tell  Frank  that  I  shall  never  see  him 
more ;  it  is  not  fitting  that  I  should.  He  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing  when  he  married  a  girl  who  does  not  know  her  own 
father's  name ;  and  my  poor  Henry  is  no  fit  brother  for  my  husband  ; 
but,  please,  do  tell  Frank  that  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  and  that  my  last  prayer  shall  be  for  him." 

As  she  spoke  she  rose'from  her  chair,  raised  her  veil,  and  looked 
at  Geofirey  with  sad,  earnest  eyes.  A  fearful  look  of  horror  passed 
over  his  face  as  he  gazed  at  her.  He  staggered  back  and  caught 
hold  of  Captain  Draper's  armT 

**  Alice  Chalmers  !"  he  cried,    f*.  Has  the  graven  up  its  dead  ?" 

*'  Hush,  Geoflfrey  !"  exclaimed  Captain  Draper ;  "  let  me  speak. 
Was  your  mother's  name  Alice  Chalmers  ?" 

'^Yes." 

*^  And  your  father — ^her  first  husband?" 

**  He  was  called  Horace  Draper,"  replied  Anne.  '*  My  brother, 
it  seems,  has  always  been  trying  to  find  out  this  man,  but  he 
never  dreamed  that  Horace  Draper  was  his  own  father.  I  cannot 
think  now  how  he  could  have  imagined  you  were  the  Horace 
Draper  who:  married  my  mother.  He  is  resolved  to  persist  in  it 
now  although  my  supposed  father,  Captain  Mowbray,  assured  me 
that  it  was  not  so,  and  I  have  told  Henry  so.  I  wish  you  could 
believe  me,' 'Captain  Draper ;  but  after  all,  it  cannot  matter  much. 
Frank  will  believe ;  he  has  the  proof  in  his  heart.  And  now, 
farewell  for  ever." 

**Stop!"  cried  Geoffrey  Huntingdon;  "this  is  too  horrible. 
You  must  not  leave  Frank  ;  he  shall  learn  the  truth  from  me  ;  he 
must  never  think  badly  of  you." 

**  Then  you,  at  least,  do  believe  me  ?"  she  cried,  gratefully.  "  I 
thought  you  would,  you  look  so  good  and  kind,"    She  placed^  her 
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hand  on  his  arm  in  her  eagerness,  and  (Jeofifrey  gave  a  slight 
shudder.  She  saw  it,  and  withdrew  her  hand  timidly.  *' Ah,"  she 
said,  '*  you  believe  me,  and  even  then  you  shrink  from  me.  Let 
me  go." 

"  Shrink  from  you  ?  There,  Draper,  tell  her  all,  I  cannot  stop 
here.*'     And  Geoffrey  Huntingdon  rushed  from  the  room. 

"  What  is  it?"  cried  Anne.  **  What  does  he  mean  ?  is  it  any- 
thing about  my  husband  ?    For  mercy's  sake  tell  me !" 

"  Nothing  about  Frank,  Mrs.  Lumsden.  Did  you  not  hear 
what  he  said?'  Did  you  not  hear  him  cry  '  Alice  Chalmers,  come 
back  from  the  dead  V  There,  sit  down  and  try  and  calm  yourself, 
my  poor  child.  Who  should  know  Alice  Chalmers  so  well  as 
GeofiQrey  Huntingdon  \  My  dear,  he  was  the  real  Horace  Draper, 
and  he  is  your  0¥m  father." 

Anne  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  She  was  worn  out  and 
exhausted  with  her  trouble  already,  and  now  came  the  astonishing 
news  to  shake  her  self-control.  But  her  tears  were  due  to  excite, 
ment,  and  not  grief.  Amidst  all  the  bewilderment  that  oppressed 
her  brain  one  glorious  thought  occupied  her  heart— she  need  never 
leave  Frank. 

Captain  Draper  let  her  cry  on,  partly  because  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  and  if  he  had,  he  could  not  have  trusted  his  own  mouth 
to  say  it.  He  walked  to  the  window  and  tried  to  look*out  on  the 
street  like  a  gentleman  with  nothing  on  his  mind.  He  knew  it 
was  a  failure,  and  as  he  caught  himself  whistling  the  ''Dead 
March  "  in  a  low  key,  he  wondered  whether  the  policeman  on  the 
pavement  opposite  would  notice  anything  suspicious  in  his  looks. 

"  Thank  the  Lord  I"  he  said,  to  himself  at  last,  **here  comes 
S^iarper ;  he  has  got  a  head  on  his  shoulders.  Mrs.  Lumsden, 
Dr.  Sharper  will  be  here  directly.     Do  you  know  him?" 

''  No/'  she  replied,  as  she  tried  to  cease  crying,  and  appear 
unmoved  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lumsden,  you  must  make  his  acquain- 
tance. He  knows  your  brother,  and  attended  him  at  Silverbeach. 
Lideed,  he  went  down  to  Gravesend  to  see  him  to-day — takes 
quite  an  interest  in  his  case.  He  followed  him  up,  as  I  may  say, 
from  Silverbeach." 

"  He  is  very  good,"  said  Anne,  "  and  Harry  is  certainly  very 
ill ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  expensive  to  have  a  doctor  from 
Silverbeach  to  attend  him." 

**Here  is  the  Doctor!"  exclaimed  Captain  Draper.  "Ah, 
Doctor,  just  telling  this  lady,  who  is  Mr.  Gregory's  sister,  you 
understand — his  sister,  you  perceive — that  you  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  his  case ;  and  went  down  professionally  to  see  him  at 
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Gravesend  to-day."    And  then  the  worthy  man  winked  sefend 
times  at  the  medical  gentleman. 

"  Is  my  brother  in  any  danger,  Dr.  Sharper  ?" 

"Well,  madam,  it's  an  extraordinary  case.  I  cannot  quite 
make  it  out.  Yes,  I  can  now  I  look  at  you.  Mrs.  Lumsden,  yoa 
are  the  daughter  of  Alice  Chalmers  ! " 

'Yes.'' 

''  I  see  it  all  now.  I  knew  I  had  seen  that  lady's  &ce  beforei 
although  there  is  no  actual  likeness." 

•*  Did  you  also  know  my  mother?"  inquired  Anne. 

**  Yes.  Why  should  I  not  tell  you  1  I  loved  her,  and  she  did 
not  care  for  me,  and  that  is  all  my  story — no,  not  quite  all— >I 
believe  I  love  her  still.  She  is  the  light  of  my  past,  and  the  sun- 
shine went  out  of  my  life  when  I  lost  her.  A  little  of  the  light 
comes  back  when  I  look  upon  her  daughter.  Let  me  be  your 
friend  r 

'*  You  are  abready.  Dr.  Sharper,"  she  said,  as  she  gave  hici^  her 
hand.     **  You  have  been  so  kind  to  my  brother  I" 

''  Ah,  I  must  not  forget  your  brother.  I  am  afraid  he  is  very 
ill.  Do  you  think  he  would  come  back  to  SUverbeach  1  It  would 
be  better  for  him.  Why  not  come  down  yourself  and  nurse  him 
there?  Don't  you  thmk  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  Captain 
Draper?" 

"  We  will  talk  it  over.  Doctor." 

**  At  any  rate,  I  shall  call  again,  Mrs.  Lumsden,  to-morrow^  to 
see  your  brother.  Don't  be  alarmed,  I  think  he  will  pull  through 
yet." 

''  I  will  see  Mrs.  Lumsden  home  now,"  said  Captain  Draper. 

*'  Indeed  there  is  no  occasion,"  she  replied. 

**  Yes  there  is.  I  shall  not  think  you  have  forgiven  me  if  you 
refuse." 

'*  Forgiven  you^  Captain  Draper  I  What  have  I  to  forgive  ? 
You  were  right  to  be  j^ous  of  my  husband's  name." 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

Faubt  and  Mabgabet. 

To  the  joy  and  astonishment  of  Mrs,  Schlagenweit,  both  Florence 
and  Flora  had  recovered  from  their  sickness  before  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  looked  much  as  usual  when  the  worthy  lady  ushered  in 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  and  Mrs.  Masterton.  After  the  usual  kisses  and 
congratulations,  each  girl  took  her  mother  up  into  her  own  room,  to 
give  and  receive  the  little  confidences  which  could  hardly  have 
been  exchanged  before  Mrs.  Schlagenweit.    Mrs.  Masterton  seated 
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herself  in  an  easy  chair,  and  Flora  placed  herself  on  a  footstool  by 
her  side.  After  a  few  minutes*  conversation  on  unimportant  matters, 
Mrs.  Masterton  prepared  for  business. 

"  FJora,  dearest/'  she  said,  ^'  Mr.  Blimber  is  with  mOi  can  you 
guess  why  he  has  come  1" 
"  No,  mamma." 

''  Flora,  he  has  come  on  most  serious  business ;  he  has  come  to 
offer  you  the  greatest  gifts  he  possesses — ^his  hand  and  his  heart !" 
*'  His  head  is  big  enough,"  thought  Flora,  but  she  said  nothing, 
and  dropped  her  eyes  modestly. 

**  Could  you  love  him.  Flora,  dearest?" 
"  I  suppose  so,"  she  replied,  **  I  don't  think  him  very  disagree- 
able." 

'^  Dearest  child^  you  enchant  me  ;  you  were  always  a  sensible 
child.  Of  course  you  can  love  him,  and  he  is  very  rich,  my  dear- 
richer  idx  than  your  own  father,     fou  will  accept  him,  then  1" 

''  If  you  and  papa  wish  it,  I  suppose  I  had  better.  Is  he 
coming  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  dearest ;  he  will  be  here  presently.'^ 
'*  Am  I  to  know  that  you  have  told  me  anything  ?" 
''  No,  dear;  Mr.  Blimber   is  particularly  anxious    that  you 
should  learn  it  all  from  his  own  lips.    He  is  very  romantic,  Flora  ; 
he  told  me  that  his  proposal  should  come  suddenly  on  you,  like  the 
rosy  blush  of  the  morning-sun  upon  the  suow-tipped-crest  of  the 
virgin  peak  !     Pretty,  wasn't  it,  love  1" 

''  Oh  very.  He  m  like  the  sun,  now  I  think  of  it— he's  got  spots 
onhisfaoe!" 

*'  Flora,  you  astonish  me  1" 

*'  I  can't  help  it— mamma.  I  am  going  to  marry  him,  that's 
settled  ;  but  he  has  got  spots  onhis  fsice." 

''  You  ridiculous  child !"  said  her  mother,  who  began  to  think 
she  had  better  not  try  her  daughter's  feelings  too  far.  '*  You  always 
were  so  gay  and  light-hearted.  Give  me  a  kiss,  dearest ;  you  have 
made  your  mother  very  happy." 

While  Mrs.  Masterton  was  preparing  Flora  for  her  interview 
with  Mr.  Blimber,  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  was  receiving  a  visitor,  to 
whom  she  was  particularly  anxious  to  address  a  few  words. 

''  Lieutenant  Eberstein,"  said  the  good  lady,  *'  I  want  to  tell 
you  a  little  secret.  You  may  not  know  that  tiie  parents  of  Miss 
Flora  have  views  regarding  her,  which  it  is  of  course  one's  duty  to  re- 
spect, and  indeed  the  gentleman  has  come  over  firom  England  \vith 
Mrs.  Masterton." 

"  Oh/'  replied  the  Lieutenant ;  "  what  is  his  name  V  * 

*•  Here  is  his  card— Mr.  Edward  Blimber." 

"  Oh,  Edward !   well,  that  is  a  pretty  nama,  and  he  will  b^^ 
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a  happy  man  witli  so  fair  a  bride ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  interests 
me  very  much.  I,  too,  have  news  for  you.  I  have  asked  Fraulein 
Margaret  Hirsch  to  be  my  bride,  and  she  has  not  said  me  no." 

"  Ob,  I  am  so  glad,  Lieutenant  Eberstein  ;  I  was  afraid  "— — 

"  Do  not  fear,  Mrs  Schlagenweit.  I  shall  dance  once  more  with 
Miss  Flora,  if  she  permits  me,  at  Dr.  Weber's  ball  to-night,  but  I 
shall  not  make  this  Mr.  Edward  Blimber  jealous.  Where  is  Mr. 
Blimber  staying  1" 

"  At  the  '  Red  Eagle.'  " 

"  Well,  I  must  get  a  good  look  at  him  before  he  goes  to  the  ball. 
It  would  not  do  to  make  a  mistake." 

Florence  had  intended  to  accompany  Flora  to  Dr.  Weber's  ball, 
ill  as  she  felt  herself;  but  she  was  heartily  glad  when  Mrs.  Hunting, 
don  proposed  that  she  should  pass  the  evening  with  her  at  the  ''  R^ 
Eagle  "  instead. 

"  I  would  so  much  rather  stop  with  you,"  she  said. 

'*  Then  I  daresay  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  will  make  no  objection; 
she  can  take  Mrs.  Masterton  and  Flora,  and  Mr.  Blimber  too, 
under  her  protection,  and  we  can  have  a  quiet  talk." 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  had  made  up  her  mind  to  postpone  her  bad 
news  about  Alfred  until  she  had  Florence  safe  to  herself,  for  above 
all  things  she  wished  to  avoid  a  scene,  so  when  Mrs.  Masterton, 
dressed  as  a  nun,  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Blimber,  who  appeared 
as  "Faust, "drove away  from  the**  Red  Eagle,"  Mrs.  Huntingdon 
considered  she  had  secured  a  favourable  opportunity  for  her  com- 
munication. 

"  Now  we  are  quite  alone,  my  love,"  she  began,  **  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  very  serious  subject  !" 

Florence  flushed  up,  and  her  eyes  wandered  all  over  the  room  in 
her  attempt  to  avoid  her  mother's  gaze.  Poor  girl,  she  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  nothing  serious  in  the  world, 
unless  it  was  about  Mr.  Chalmers. 

"  My  love,"  said  the  observant  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  "  do  not  excite 
yourself.  Show  your  good  sense,  and  bear  your  disappointment 
bravely  ;  a  man  who  has  behaved  so  badly  deserves  no  pity  even—*' 

"  What  has  he  done  ?"  asked  Florence  in  a  whisper,  while  her 
face  paled  again. 

"  He  has  eloped,  my  love,  with  Miss  Chichester  !  He  knew  her, 
it  seems,  in  India." 

"He  never  was  in  India,  mamma ;  there  must  be  some  mistake." 

*•  Never  in  India,  Florence  !  You  are  not  well,  dearest ;  Alfred 
has  not  been  back  so  very  long  that  you  should  forget  it." 

"Alfred!" 

"  Yes,  what  are  you  dreaming  about  ?  Why  do  you  pretend  to 
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misunderstand  me  when  I  tell  you  that  your  cousin  has  eloped  with 
that  woman?" 

"  Oh!  if  I  had  only  known ^"  cried  Florence,  wringing  her 
hands. 

*'  Hush,  my  darling  !  be  patient.  I  did  not  think  you  cared  so 
much  about  him/'  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  tried  to  soothe  her. 

**  I  shall  never  see  him  more,"  cried  Florence,  wildly,  and  then 
fainted. 

"  Mrs.  Mowzle  !"  cried  the  alarmed  mother,  and  luckily  that 
faithful  domestic  heard  her  mistress  call.  ''  Be  quick !  Mowzle, 
Miss  Florence  has  fainted.  Get  some  water.  Where  are  the  smell- 
ing salts?" 

**  Don't  flurry,  ma'am,"  said  the  experienced  Mowzle;  **  let  me 
undo  her  things.  She's  a-coming  to  nicely,  ma'am.  Here's  a  paper, 
ma'am,"  she  whispered,  "inside  her  dress.  Would  you  like  to 
look  at  it  ?  Better  lie  down  a-bit.  Miss  Florence." 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  asked  Florence. 

**  With  your  own  mamma  and  poor  old  Mowzle,  Miss  Florence. 
You  only  had  a  little  faint." 

"  It  was  the  heat,"  whispered  the  girl. 

**  Of  course  it  was,  my  dear.  Just  you  lie  down  arbit,  and  I 
will  sit  by  your  side.  Perhaps  you  would  get  Miss  Florence  some 
lemonade,  ma'am,"  said  the  sagacious  nurse. 

Mrs.   Huntingdon  left  the   room,  and  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  Mrs.  Mowzle' s  thoughtfulness  of  looking  at  the  paper. 
What  was  her  astonishment  to  find  it  was  a  marriage  certificate  of 
Horace    Draper   and  Alice  Chalmers,    dated  twenty-three  years 
previously.    She  had  hardly  read  it  before  Mrs.  Mowzle  reappeared. 

'*  She  have  been  and  whispered  to  me,  ma'am,  that  she  have 
dropped  a  paper,  and  you  musn't  see  it  no- ways,"  said  Mrs.  Mowzle. 

**  Give  it  to  her  ;  I  will  bring  the  lemonade  directly." 

A  look  of  intense  relief  lighted  up  Florence's  face  as  she 
received  the  lost  paper  from  her  nurse.  '•  No  one  saw  it  ?"  she 
inquired. 

"  Not  a  soul,  miss." 

"  You  won't  tell  manama,  Mowzle  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  deceive  any  human  being,  miss— and 
you  least  of  all.  Trust  to  your  poor  old  nurse  always.  Miss  Flo- 
rence. Princes  may  not  be  to  be  trusted,  as  tlie  good  book  says,  but 
Mowzle  is  different." 

When  Mrs.  Huntingdon  returned  with  the  lemonade,  she 
refused  to  let  her  daughter  talk  any  more,  and  said  good-night, 
leaving  her  in  Mrs.  Mowzle's  charge.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  and 
think  over  the  mysterious  document.  She  supposed  that  Captain 
Draper  had  married  this  Alice  Chalmers,  and  she  knew  that  Alice 
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a  happy  man  with  so  fair  a  bride ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  interests 
me  very  much.  I,  too,  have  news  for  you.  I  have  asked  Fraulein 
Margaret  Hirsch  to  be  my  bride,  and  she  has  not  said  me  no." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad.  Lieutenant  Eberstein  ;  I  was  afraid  " 

*'  Do  not  fear,  Mrs  Schlagenweit.  I  shall  dance  once  more  with 
Miss  Flora,  if  she  permits  me,  at  Dr.  Weber*  tf  ball  to-night,  but  I 
shall  not  make  this  Mr.  Edward  Blimber  jealous.  Where  is  Mr. 
Blimber  staying  1" 

"At  the 'Red  Eagle."' 

"  Well,  I  must  get  a  good  look  at  him  before  he  goes  to  the  ball. 
It  would  not  do  to  make  a  mistake." 

Florence  had  intended  to  accompany  Flora  to  Dr.  Weber's  ball, 
ill  as  she  felt  herself;  but  she  was  heartily  glad  when  Mrs.  Hunting, 
don  proposed  that  she  should  pass  the  evening  with  her  at  the  '^  R^ 
Eagle  "  instead. 

"  I  would  so  much  rather  stop  with  you,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  daresay  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  will  make  no  objection; 
she  can  take  Mrs.  Masterton  and  Flora,  and  Mr.  Blimber  too, 
under  her  protection,  and  we  can  have  a  quiet  talk." 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  had  made  up  her  mind  to  postpone  her  bad 
news  about  Alfred  until  she  had  Florence  safe  to  herself,  for  above 
all  things  she  wished  to  avoid  a  scene,  so  when  Mrs.  Masterton, 
dressed  as  a  nun,  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Blimber,  who  appeared 
as  "Faust,'*  drove  away  from  the"  Red  Eagle,"  Mrs.  Huntingdon 
considered  she  had  secured  a  favourable  opportunity  for  her  com* 
munication. 

"  Now  we  are  quite  alone,  my  love,"  she  began,  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  very  serious  subject  !" 

Florence  flushed  up,  and  her  eyes  wandered  all  over  the  room  in 
her  attempt  to  avoid  her  mother's  gaze.  Poor  girl,  she  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  nothing  serious  in  the  world, 
unless  it  was  about  Mr.  Chalmers. 

"  My  love,"  said  the  observant  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  "  do  not  excite 
yourself.  Show  your  good  sense,  and  bear  your  disappointment 
bravely  ;  a  man  who  has  behaved  so  badly  deserves  no  pity  even—" 

"  What  has  he  done  !"  asked  Florence  in  a  whisper,  while  her 
face  paled  again. 

"  He  has  eloped,  my  love,  vrith  Miss  Chichester  I  He  knew  her, 
it  seems,  in  India." 

"  He  never  was  in  India,  mamma ;  there  must  be  some  mistake. " 

**  Never  in  India,  Florence  !  You  are  not  well,  dearest ;  Alfred 
has  not  been  back  so  very  long  that  you  should  forget  it." 

"Alfred!" 

"  Yes,  what  ate  you  dreaming  about  ?  Why  do  you  pretend  to 
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misunderstand  me  when  I  tell  you  that  your  cousin  has  eloped  with 
that  woman?" 

"  Oh!  if  I  had  only  known!"  cried  Florence,  wringing  her 
hands. 

**  Hush,  my  darling  I  be  patient.  I  did  not  think  you  cared  so 
much  about  him/'  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  tried  to  soothe  her. 

**  I  shall  never  see  him  more,"  cried  Florence,  wildly,  and  then 
fainted. 

"  Mrs.  Mowzle !"  cried  the  alarmed  mother,  and  luckily  that 
faithful  domestic  heard  her  mistress  call.  ''  Be  quick  !  Mowzle, 
Miss  Florence  has  fainted.  Get  some  water.  Where  are  the  smell- 
ing salts?" 

**  Don't  flurry,  ma'am,"  said  the  experienced  Mowzle;  **  let  me 
undo  her  things.  She's  a-coming  to  nicely,  ma'am.  Here's  a  paper, 
ma'am,"  she  whispered,  "inside  her  dress.  Would  you  like  to 
look  at  it  ?  Better  lie  down  a-bit.  Miss  Florence." 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  asked  Florence. 

'*  With  your  own  mamma  and  poor  old  Mowzle,  Miss  Florence. 
You  only  had  a  little  faint." 

"  It  was  the  heat,"  whispered  the  girl. 

^*  Of  course  it  was,  my  dear.  Just  you  lie  down  arbit,  and  I 
will  sit  by  your  side.  Perhaps  you  would  get  Miss  Florence  some 
lemonade,  ma'am,"  said  the  sagacious  nurse. 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  left  the   room,  and  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  Mrs.  Mowzle's  thoughtfulness  of  looking  at  the  paper. 
What  was  her  astonishment  to  find  it  was  a  marriage  certificate  of 
Horace    Draper   and  Alice  Chalmers,    dated  twenty-three  years 
previously.    She  had  hardly  read  it  before  Mrs.  Mowzle  reappeared. 

''  She  have  been  and  whispered  to  me,  ma'am,  that  she  have 
dropped  a  paper,  and  you  musn't  see  it  no-ways,"  said  Mrs.  Mowzle. 

'*  Give  it  to  her  ;  I  will  bring  the  lemonade  directly." 

A  look  of  intense  relief  lighted  up  Florence's  face  as  she 
received  the  lost  paper  from  her  nurse.  "  No  one  saw  it  ?"  she 
inquired. 

"  Not  a  soul,  miss." 

"  You  won't  tell  manama,  Mowzle  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  deceive  any  human  being,  miss— and 
you  least  of  all.  Trust  to  your  poor  old  nurse  always,  Miss  Flo- 
rence. Princes  may  not  be  to  be  trusted,  as  the  good  book  says,  but 
Mowzle  is  different." 

When  Mrs.  Huntingdon  returned  with  the  lemonade,  she 
refused  to  let  her  daughter  talk  any  more,  and  said  good-night, 
leaving  her  in  Mrs.  Mowzle's  charge.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  and 
think  over  the  mysterious  document.  She  supposed  that  Captain 
Draper  had  married  this  Alice  Chalmers,  and  she  knew  that  Alice 
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bad  not  been  tbe  maiden  name  of  the  Mrs.  Draper  she  bad  seen. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  reason  for  this  mystery  ;  but  why  should 
Florence  be  mixed  up  with  it  1  Then  she  recollected  that  Mrs. 
Schlagenweit's  first  husband  had  been  a  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  that  she 
had  a  son.  Could  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  have  made  a  confidant  of 
Florence  ?  She  could  not  understand  it ;  but  she  determined  to 
have  a  full  explanation  before  she  left  Eichelskamp. 

It  was  not  very  late  when  the  carriage  returned  from  Dr. 
Weber's  ball.  Flora  had  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening.  She  had 
danced  once  with  Lieutenant  Eberstein.  She  had  intended  to  startle 
him  very  much  by  telling  him  she  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Blimber  ; 
but  she  was  rather  vexed  herself  when  she  heard  that  he  was  en- 
gaged to  Margaret. 

''  Is  she  here  1"  Flora  inquired. 

' '  Oh  t  yes/'  said  the  Lieutenant ;  "  she  is  flirting  away  some- 
where.  That  is  the  worst  of  our  German  young  ladies,  Miss  Flora. 
She  does  not  know  that  I  have  been  watching  her  ever  so  long 
making  love  to  a  little  fat  '  Faust.'  I  really  must  try  and  interrupt 
them,  and  as  our  dance  is  over  let  me  say  *  good  bye  '  and  '  fare- 
weU.' " 

She  gave  a  little  sigh.  She  thought  he  really  did  look  very 
well^  dressed  as  a  free  lance  of  Wallenstein's  army,  while  she 
could  not  help  seeing  that  her  own  *' Faust  "did  not  look  as 
though  Mephistophiles  would  ever  have  bothered  his  head  about 
him. 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  was  waiting  up  for  the  return  of  Mrs.  Master, 
ton  and  Mr.  Blimber.  ''  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  even- 
ing,"  she  said. 

"  Delightful "  replied  Flora.  **  Only  you  cannot  guess  what  a 
shameful  flirtation  Mr.  Blimber  has  been  carrying  on.  He  was  in 
close  conversation  with  a  German  Margaret  haJf  the  evening.  How 
is  Florence,  Mrs.  Huntingdon  ?" 

"  She  is  going  to  be  ill,  I  am  afiraid,  my  dear." 
"  You  must  allow  me  to  keep  her^  Mrs.  Schlagenweit ;  would 
you  kindly  come  over  there  to-morrow  ?" 

'*  Certamly.      Shall  I  ask  my  husband  to  call  and  see  Miss 
Florence  1" 

''  Let  me  see  you  first,  please  ;  perhaps  she  may  be  better  to- 


morrow." 


'' I  hope  SO)  with  all  my  heart.  Do  you  come  withme^Miaa 
Masterton  f* 

**  Yott  must  let  me  keep  Flora^'*  said  het  mother. 

"  Then  I  will  say  good  night.    Good  night,  Mr.  BUmber/* 

When  she  had  departed,  that  gentleman  thought  it  only  a 
duty  to  defend  himself  from  all  suspicion  of   flirtation.      ''  I  did 
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not  like  to  speak  before  Mrs.  Schlagenweit/'  he  observed,  with  mudi 
solemnity, ''  but  I  think  I  ought  to  clear  my  character.  I  have  been 
accused  of  flirting  !" 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Blimber,"  cried  Flora,  ''  you  did  I" 

**  Don't,  Flora— don't  say  so  !  I  could  not  get  rid  of  that  girl. 
She  kept  talking  broken  English  and  I  think  she  is  mad.  I  told  her  I 
was  engaged.  What !'  she  said,  ^  Faust,  have  you  listened  to  the  evil 
one!  Why  fly  from  your  Margaret  ?*  That's  the  way  she  went  on 
for  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Masterton  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Please  don't  laugh,  that's  not  the  worst  of  it.  All  of  a  sudden 
she^cried  out,  'I  must  go,  this  soldier  seeks  me !  Farewell,  Faust!" 
And  then — uponmy  word,it'8  not  my  fault — she  poked  this  note  into 
my  hand  !  She  actually  had  addressed  me  by  my  own  christian 
name — it's  awful  I — just  listen  to  the  contents.  *  Edward,  I  could 
not  say  all^et  this  speak  for  me.  You  need  not  go  into  exile 
alone.  If  I  may  hope,  wear  a  pink  in  your  button.hole  to-morrow 
morning.     Your  own,  if  you  wish  it  so  I'  " 

**Did  that  girl  give  you  this  note!"  exclaimed  Flora,  as  she 
snatched  it  from  his  hand,  and,  tearing  it  in  a  hundred  pieces,  threw 
it  into  the  fire. 

"  Upon  my  word  she  did." 

*'  It  is  icijAmous  I"  she  cried,  as  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  tears 
came  into  her  eyes. 

"It  is,"  said  Mr.  Blimber ;  "but  don't beafraid.  Flora,  you  will 
never  see  me  withapink  in  my  button-hole." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

BBOUGHT     TO      LIGHT. 

Flobknce  was  not  considered  well  enough  on  the  following 
morning  to  be  permitted  to  travel ;  she  might  be  sickening  for  the 
measles,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  run  any  risk. 
Flora,  indeed,  who  saw  Florence  in  her  bedroom,  could  Hot  detect 
anything  the  matter  with  her ;  but  she  was  quite  contented  that 
she  should  remain  where  she  was.  The  girls  were  no  longer 
good  friends.  Flora  had  never  quite  forgiven  Florence  for  her 
half  engagement  to  Alfred  Huntingdon,  although  she  had  the 
justice  to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  Florence  was  not  exactly  to 
blame  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  the  suspicion  that  Florence  was 
made  rather  miserable  than  otherwise  by  the  proposals  of  her 
cousin  was  in  itself  a  comfort;  but  still  Flora  considered  her 
former  friend  as  undoubtedly  sly.  She  had  been  a  little  uncomfort- 
able, too,  more  than  once  with  regard  to  little  attentions  paid  by 
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Edward  Chalmers  to  Florence.  Of  course  it  did  not  matter  now  : 
Edward  was  going  to  New  Zealand,  and  Florence  would  never  see 
him  again;  and  as  for  Mr.  Alfred,  he  was  out  dfthe  question.  At 
any  rate,  she  herself  had  secured  Mr.  Blimber,  while  Florence  was 
nowhere  in  the  race.  Still  she  could  not  restore  Florence  to  hear 
affections  ;  she  felt  that  some  things  might  have  been  different  if 
Florence  had  not  been  so  very  sly. 

Mrs.  Crooney  did  not  consider  Miss  Florence  iU,  nor  did  Mrs. 
Mowzle,  for  that  matter,  and  the  two  old  friends  interchanged  ideas 
on  the  subject. 

"  It  don't  look  like  measles,"  said  Mrs.  Crooney. 

*'  It  may  be  German  measles,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Mowzle, 
with  a  wink. 

**  What  kind  is  that]**  asked  the  astonished  Mrs.  Crooney. 

**  Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  ;  it's  this  way.  You  and  mo  has 
been  old  friends  many  a  day,  and  I  ask  you  fairly  if  you  will  do  me 
a  favour?" 

**  Of  course  I  will,  Mrs.  Mowzle." 

"Then  just  listen  to  me — there's  something  up!  You  know 
Mr.  Grimes,  don't  you,  Mrs.  Crooney — ^he  was  once  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Chesterfield's  gentleman?" 

*'  Yes,  I  know  him,  ma'am." 

"  Very  good.  Mr.  Grimes,  now  along  with  Captain  Draper, 
*and  I  don't  mind  mentioning  to  you  that  Mr.  Grimes  has  spoken 
to  me  about  a  mutual  greengrocer's  shop  at  the  West-end.  Now 
then,  Mrs.  Crooney,  there's  something  up  with  Captain  Draper.  I 
don't  quite  know  what  it  is,  but  I  want  Mr.  Grimes  to  keep  his 
eyes  open  and  find  out  the  name  of  the  Captain's  former  wife  ;  for 
he's  a  widower,  my  dear.  I  don't  want  any  harm  to  come  to 
Captain  Draper ;  but  if  there's  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  to  be  had, 
why  should  1  not  have  it,  Mrs.  Crooney  T' 

"  I'll  call  on  Mr.  Grimes  as  soon  as  we  get  back,  Mrs.  Mowzle. 
Perhaps  you  would  do  me  a  good  turn,  too ;  you  might  look  about 
a  bit  and  see  if  our  Miss  Flora  has  been  carrying  on  here.  I  am 
to  go  with  her  when  she  marries  Mr.  Blimber,  and  there's 
nothing  like  being  in  a  lady's  confidence." 

'*  I  won't  forget  it,  Mrs.  Crooney." 

"  Then  I  will  say  good-bye,  Mrs.  Mowzle." 

**The  same  to  you,  Mrs.  Crooney — good-bye." 

They  were  all  off  at  last,  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  was  left  alone 
with  Mrs.  Schlagenweit. 

**  If  you  please,  I  will  settle  our  little  account  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Huntingdon.     **  Have  you  a  memorandum  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  there  is  no  hurry,  as  you  are  not  leaving  Eichels- 
kamp  just  yet.     Indeed,  I  was  thinking  of  asking  you  if  you  would 
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let  Miss  Florence  oome  to  me  while  she  is  delicate.  It  would  be 
80  much  nicer  than  stopping  at  the  inn ;  these  are  the  holidays, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  you 
and  Miss  Florence  as  my  guests." 

**  You  are  very  kind  indeed.  If  my  daughter  does  not  get  well 
in  a  day  or  two,  I  won't  say  that  I  will  not  accept  your  kind 
invitation  •  but  I  trust  she  may  be  able  to  travel  very  soon  now. 
I  think  she  is  better  myself.  Will  you  give  me  a  receipt  ?  Thank 
you — that  is  right.  *  Mary  Schlagenweit  !*  I  wonder  what  put  it 
into  my  head  that  your  Christian  name  was  Alice  \  It  must  have 
been  something  that  Florence  said.  She  was  talking,  I  remember, 
about  a  person  called  Alice  Chalmers,  and,  if  I  don't  mistake,  you 
were  Mrs.  Chalmers  formerly  V 

**  Oh,  I  can  explain  it,  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  My  first  husband's 
sister  was  called  Alice,  and  my  son,  who  is  a  merchant  in  London, 
and  has  been  down  here  two  or  three  times,  is  always  speaking  about 
Alice,  because  he  would  come  into  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  could 
find  out  whether  Alice  was  married  or  not ;  and  if  married  whether 
she  had  any  children  My  son  has  found  out  that  she  was  supposed 
to  have  married  a  person  called  Horace  Draper,  and  for  a  moment 
he  imagined  it  might  have  been  the  Captain  Draper  you  know. 
Of  course  when  the  Captain  came  down  to  Eichelskamp  we  found 
out  our  mistake." 

**Did  Captain  Draper  come  here?"  said  the  astonished  Mrs. 
Huntingdon. 

"  Yes,  he  came  from  Berlin  in  the  winter,  and  he  stopped  here 
ten  days." 

**  And  he  was  not  the  Horace  Draper  ?" 

"  No ;  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  could  furnish  a  clue  at 
one  time.  However,  it  all  came  to  nothing.  My  sonVas  down  here 
the  other  day — indeed,  he  went  away  the  morning  you  arrived— 
and  he  told  me  he  had  given  up  all  hope,  and  that  he  believed  the 
proof  of  the  marriage  would  never  be  found ;  so  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  lose  the  chance  of  the  legacy,  and  to  start  for  New 
Zealand.  Poor  lad  !  he  is  to  go  in  a  couple  of  months,"  said  Mrs. 
Schlagenweit,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Was  there  much  money  ?" 

*'  Several  thousand  pounds,  I  believe." 

**  Provoking  indeed !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  *'Letu8 
hope  that  the  lawyers  may  clear  up  matters  yet." 

Mrs.  Schlagenweit  took  her  leave,  and  promised  to  call  daily  to 
inquire  after  Florence,  and  then  Mrs.  Huntingdon  sat  down  to 
think. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Captain  Draper  had  married  this 
Alice  Chalmers,  and  that  Florence  had  secured  the  certificate  to 
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protect  her  old  firiend ;  but  how  did  Eh  get  it  1  Gould  young 
Chalmers  have  giyen  it  to  her  ?  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  hs 
would  throw  away  all  chance  of  a  fortune,  unless,  indeed — ^no,  that 
was  surely  not  possible.  Could  Florence  have  stolen  it  ?  that  was 
still  more  impossible,  and  yet  there  was  the  feict^Florence  had 
the  paper  and  kept  it  next  her  heart !  She  made  up  her  mind  to 
have  an  explanation  at  once  with  her  daughter,  for  the  suspense  was 
intolerable.  She  proceeded  to  the  bedroom  and  sat  down  by  her 
side. 

**  You  can  go,  Mrs.  Mowzle,"  she  said.  <'I  will  ait  here  for 
an  hour,  and  you  need  not  come  back  until  I  call  you.'* 

''Very  good,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Mowzle,  who  departed  to  her 
own  room  muttering,  *'  Them  measles  is  a-coming  out  at  last." 

"  Florence,"  said  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  in  a  low  tone,  '^  what  is 
that  paper  you  have  in  your  bosom  1"  Florence  coloured  scarlet. 
"  I  saw  it,  Florence,  yesterday,  and  it  is  a  marriage  certificate 
between  Horace  Draper  and  Alice  Chalmers.  I  know  that  much, 
what  I  want  to  learn  is,  how  did  you  get  it  \  Did  you  find  it 
accidentally,  or  did  you  take  it  ?" 

*'  He  gave  it  to  me,  mother  ;  he  did,  indeed." 

"  Who  gave  it  to  you  1 — was  it  Mr.  Chalmers  1" 

"Yes." 

"  How  did  he  dare  to  offer  jt  to  you  1  How  could  you  be  mad 
enough  to  take  iti  Don't  you  see  he  could  have  but  one 
motive  for  throwing  away  his  chance  of  a  fortune  ?  Do  you  care 
for  this  man  ?  or  is  this  the  result  of  some  romantic  friendship  for 
Captain  Draper  ?  Give  me  the  certificate,  Florence.  I  shall  restore 
to  Mrs.  Schlagenweit." 

'*  Oh,  I  cannot,  mother ;  you  don't  know  all.  Think  of  the 
disgrace." 

**  The  disgrace,  Florence ! — that  lay  in  taking  the  certificate. 
Don't  be  afraid,  I  will  take  care'your  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
matter  ;  but  I  must  restore  that  paper.    Give  it  to  me." 

Florence  raised  herself  in  her  bed,  and  looked  wildly  at  her 
mother,  then  with  a  sudden  gesture  she  snatched  the  paper  firom 
her  bosom,  and  tried  to  tear  it.  Mrs.  Huntingdon  was  too  quick 
for  her,  and  seized  it. 

*'  There  is  something  more  in  this  than  you  choose  to  tell, 
Florence,"  she  said^  severely.  ''  You  may  as  well  be  candid  with 
me.^' 

Florence  lay  moaning  and  tossing  on  the  bed,  but  could  not,  or 
would  not  speak.    Mrs.  Huntingdon  got  up  and  placed  her  hand 
upon  the  bell  to  sununon  the  servant. 
^     "  Don't,  mother— don't  ring  I"  shrieked  Florence ;  *'  I  wiU  t^U 
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you  everything.    Look  at  the  handwriting — Horace  Draper  is  my 
father!" 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  Mrs.  Mowzle  heard  the  bell  ring,  but 
it  was  not  Mrs.  Huntingdon  who  had  sounded  it.  On  the  bed,  to 
the  extreme  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Mowzle,  lay  the  form  of  her 
mistress,  and  Florence,  in  her  dressing-gown,  was  watching  by  her 
mother's  side.  The  girl  looked  very  pale,  but  her  old  look  of 
resolution  had  returned  to  her  face. 

**  Don't  say  anything  about  this  attack  of  mamma's,  please," 
she  said ;  ''  it  is  passing  off  now.  We  are  not  at  home,  mind,  if 
anyone  calls,  and  if  anyone  asks  for  me  you  can  say  I  am  better. 
You  will  not  mention  mamma  at  all." 

**  Certainly  not,  miss,"  replied  Mrs.  Mowzle,  who  stood  in  awe 
of  Florence  when  she  had  what  Mrs.  Mowzle  called  her  ''  grand 
manner  "  on.     '^  May  I  come  and  sit  with  my  mistress  ?" 

"  In  half  an  hour,  Mowzle,"  replied  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  "  I 
shall  be  better  then  — please  leave  us  now." 

''I'm  blessed  I"  said  Mrs.  Mowzle,  to  herself,  *'if  the  measles 
ain't  come  out ;  and  on  the  wrong  person,  too !" 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

POLLY. 

A  WEEK  bad  passed  away  since  Geoffrey  Huntingdon  had 
recognised  his  daughter  Anne ;  but  he  h^d  never  seen  her  since. 

"  What  would  be  the  use  of  it?"  he  said  to  Captain  Draper. 
''  She  can  never  forget  the  past ;  she  will  bear  no  resentment.  I 
daresay  she  would  forgive  me,  but  I  can  take  no  pardon  from  my 
own  child." 

**  Will  you  not  see  the  young  man  Gregory,  or  Mowbray,  as 
they  call  him?" 

*'  Never !  To  think  that  such  a  creature  should  have  the  right 
to  call  me  father  is  the  hardest  thing  of  all." 

**  Upon  my  word,  Geoffrey,  you  are  wrong.  It  may  be  hard, 
but  you  cannot  shake  yourself  free  from  the  fetters  you  have 
placed  on  yourself;  he  is  your  son,  and  you  had  better  make  the 
best  of  him." 

'*  No,  Draper,  I  will  never  see  him.  I  will  do  all  I  can  in  the 
way  of  providing  for  him,  and  you  and  Sharper  can  make  any 
arrangements  you  like  to  start  the  young  man  on  a  fresh  career  in 
the  colonies ;  but  he  and  I  never  must  meet.  Are  they  going  to 
leave  Gravesend  soon.  Draper?" 

''Yes;  Dr,  Sharper  waftts  them  to  goto  Silverbeach,  and  13 
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now  making  arrangements  for  the  move.    What  are  yon  going  to 
do,  Geoflfrey?" 

''  Crayshaw  advises  that  I  should  leave  England  until  he  finds 
out  where  that  paper  really  is.  He  has  traced  out  Edward 
Chalmers  in  London,  and  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  recover  it.  In 
the  meantime  I  shall  run  over  to  Germany  again.  I  must  go  to 
Eichelskamp  first — curse  the  place  !— for  my  wife  and  Florence  are 
still  there  waiting  my  instructions.  I  shall  take  them  to  Berlin  or 
Vienna  for  a  time.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  can  return 
to  England,  and  then  all  this  deary  business  can  be  forgotten. 
However,  if  not,  I  must  make  the  best  of  it.  I  never  can  be  quite 
miserable  while  I  have  my  little  Florence — upon  my  word,  ^e  is 
the  only  light  in  my  life,  now.  I'm  not  ungrateful,  Draper,  you 
are  a  real  firiend,  but  you  don't  believe  in  me ;  my  wife  believes  in 
me,  poor  woman,  but  she  does  not  love  me.  Little  Florence 
believes  and  loves.  After  all,  things  may  come  right.  If  I  get 
back  the  certificate  I  have  authorised  Crayshaw  to  pay  this 
Chalmers  the  sum  of  money  he  would  be  entitled  to  if  his  succes- 
sion had  been  proved.  I  think.  Draper,  I  see  the  silver  lining  of 
the  cloud." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  Alfred?"  inquired  his 
friend. 

'*  Let  him  go  back  to  India.  Poor  devil !  I  am  rather  sorry  for 
him.  In  one  way  he  behaved  badly  to  Florence ;  but  I  don't 
think  she  ever  cared  for  him  much.  You  see  he'd  no  chance  with 
that  Mrs.  Chichester.  Crayshaw  says  her  husband  is  getting  up  a 
divorce.     Alfred  will  marry  her,  and  must  make  the  best  of  it. " 

"  When  do  you  start,  Geoffrey  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  starting  to-night ;  but  I  will  see  you  before 
I  go.     For  the  present,  good-bye." 

Captain  Draper  went  away  thoughtfully  from  his  friend's 
lodgings  and  found  Dr.  Sharper  waiting  for  him  in  Jermyn  Street. 

*'KI  could  only  get  rid  of  that  girl,"  said  Sharper,  **  Mrs. 
Lumsden  and  her  brother  might  go  down  to  Silverbeach  to- 
morrow." 

"What  girl?" 

"  Do  you  remember  Polly  Hooper,  Captain  Draper?  She  was 
in  service  at  Greylings  when  that  young  Gregory  got  hit." 

**  To  be  sure  I  do— a  pretty  girl  she  was,  too." 

**  Yes ;  she  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  fellow,  or  he  to  her,  and 
he  came  down  to  Silverbeach  the  other  day  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him.     He  seems  to  have  acted  honourably  enough  there." 

**It  is  very  odd,"  remarked  Draper;  "that  father  and  son 
should  be  so  different.  It  would  be  an  aggravation  of  all  youncr 
Gregory's  sins  in  Geoffrey's  eyes,  if  he  heard  of  his  proposing  to 
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marry  a  servant  maid ;  and  Gregory,  whojthfaiks  nothing  of  going 
wrong  in  money  matters,  will  never  forgive  his  father  for  the  treat- 
ment of  his  mother." 

"Ah,  we  all  do  it,"  said  Dr.  Sharper,  '^as  Butler  says, 
we — 

"  Compound  of  sins  we  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  we  have  no  mind  to." 

It's  all  very  well  here  ;  but  do  you  know  I  often  think  that  the 
deepest  hell  of  a  place  of  future  punishment  would  be  the  enforced 
association  with  the  sinners  whose  special  sins  you  most  despise. 
However,  I  must  say  I  don't  want  the  young  fellow  to  marry 
Polly,  and  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  a  place  might  be  found  for 
the  girl  i&  town." 

"By  Jove!"  said  Draper;  **  I'll  tell  you  what  we  might  do  ; 
we  might  try  Mrs.  Masterton,  for  her  daughter  is  going  to  marry  a 
Mr.  Blimber,  and  they  will  want  servants." 

"Is  not  Mrs.  Crooney  a  servant  of  Mrs.  Masterton?"  asked 
Dr.  Sharper. 

"  Yes.     How  do  you  know  her  ?" 

"  She  came  over  with  me  last  year  from  Cassel,  and  she  and  I 
got  on  very  well  together.  I  should  not  mind  asking  her.  I  saw 
her  just  now  going  downstairs  here  as  I  came  up." 

"  Did  you  ?    I  will  ring  and  ask  my  man  if  she  is  here  still." 

Mr.  Grimes  appeared  and  acknowledged  that  Mrs.  Crooney  was 
in  the  house,  and  was  directed  to  request  her  to  walk  up. 

"  There's  something  up,  Mrs.  Crooney,"  said  Mr.  Grimes,  as  he 
gave  the  message. 

**  I'll  keep  my  eyes  open,"  she  replied.  "  I  will  see  you  again 
when  I've  done  upstairs." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Crooney  1"  said  Captain  Draper.  "  I 
think  you  know  Dr.  Sharper.  Pray  take  a  chair.  We  want  to 
ask  you  a  favour.  We  thought  you  might  know  of  a  place  for  a 
young  girl  in  whom  Dr.  Sharper  and  I  take  a  great  interest." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  observed  Mrs.  Crooney.  The  tone  of  her  voice 
was  eminently  civil ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  manner  with 
which  she  uttered  these  simple  words  that  made  the  colour  mount 
up  in  the  Captain's  face. 

"  The  girl's  name  is  Polly,  and  she  is  eminently  respectable," 
he  hastened  to  explain,  "only  she  has  never  been  in  good  service 
before.  We  thought  she  would  be  in  such  excellent  hands,  Mrs. 
Crooney,  if  you  would  take  charge  of  her." 

"Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  she  replied;  *' but  this  is  a  serious 
matter.     It's  the  character,  you  see!" 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  Dr.  Sharper  would  give  her  an  excellent 
character." 

H   H 
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'^  Is  the  Doctor  a  married  gentleman?" 

**No,  Mrs.  Crooney." 

^'  Ah,  you  see,  that  would  not  do.  A  gentleman  can  take 
away  a  girl's  character,  but  he  can't  give  her  one." 

**  Would  a  clergyman  do  1"  asked  Captain  Draper. 

"Oh,  certainly,  the  best  of  references.  Parsons  are  quite 
beyond  all  suspicion.  What  does  the  girl  want  to  come  to 
town  for,  sir?" 

*'To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Crooney,"  said  Dr.  Sharper, 
''  there  is  an  old  rascal  down  at  Silverbeach  who  has  set  his  eyes 
on  the  girl,  and  we  want  to  get  her  away  from  him." 

"  I  suppose  she  is  very  pretty,  sir  ?" 

"Why,  Mrs.  Crooneyl" 

"Nothing,  sir;  only  there's  such  a  lot  of  elderly  gentlemen 
taking  of  a  fatherly  interest  in  her !  Not  that  I'm  alluding  to  you, 
gentlemen  ;  and  if  the  clergyman  gives  the  girl  a  character,  I  can 
give  her  a  place  as  under  housemaid  tomorrow." 

**  Thanks,  Mrs.  Crooney,  we  won't  forget  your  kindness," 
replied  the  gateful  Captain. 

Two  days  afterwaids  Polly  arrived  with  a  most  satisfactory 
certificate,  and  obtained  the  vacant  situation  at  Mrs.  Masterton's 
establishment.  Mrs.  Crooney  was  kind  to  the  young  stranger,  and 
asked  her  to  take  tea  in  her  own  room.  She  made  many  inquiries 
about  Silverbeach  and  Dr.  Sharper  and  Captain  Draper,  but  could 
not  find  out  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  either  of  tiie  gentlemen. 
At  last  she  was  obliged  to  ask  the  question  point  blank. 

"  What  made  you  wish  to  leave  the  country,  my  dear?" 

Poor  Polly  burst  into  tears. 

*'  It's  all  along  of  Thomas,  Mrs.  Crooney." 

"  Oh,  Thomas,  is  it  ?  I  suppose  that  is  the  name  of  your  young 
man?" 

Polly  was  scarlet. 

"His  name  is  Henry,"  she  whispered.  "Thomas  says  he  is 
dying,  and  I  shall  never  see  him  again," 

**Then  who  is  Thomas?" 

<*  He's  the  waiter  at  the  inn,  ma'am,  and  he's  fifty  if  he's  a 
day,  and  his  legs  are  as  crooked  as  crooked  can  be ;  and  I  hate 
him,  ma'am." 

"Well,  Polly,  you  are  safe  here." 

''  Oh,  I  do  hope  so,  ma'am  ;  but  he's  an  awful  old  man !  When 
he  heard  I  was  coming  here  he  says  to  me,  *  I'm  going  up  to 
London  in  a  day  or  two,  Polly,  and  I'll  give  you  a  call.  Mind 
this,'  says  he,  *  if  you  ain't  civil  it  will  be  all  the  worse  for  that 
idle  young  profligate.'    That's  my  young  man,  you  know,  ma'am« 
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*  I  can  send  him  to  jaU  whenever  I  like,'  says  he;  *  and  I  will, 
too,  if  you  ain't  comformable  1'" 

"  Well,  Polly,  you  seem  a  decent  kind  of  girl,  and  I  will  be  a 
friend  to  you.     If  that  fellow  follows  you  up  just  let  me  know." 

"  Indeed  I  will,  ma'am,  and  thank  you  kindly,  too." 

Mrs.  Lumsden  and  her  brother  had  no  sooner  settled  at 
Silverbeach  than  Dr.  Sharper  thought  it  better  to  let  Thomas 
know  that  young  Gregory  was  to  be  called  Mr.  Mowbray  in  future. 

Thomas  received  the  intelligence  very  sulkily.  He  said  he  had 
known  it  all  along,  and  that  anyone  but  a  bom  fool  might  have 
known  it  from  the  likeness. 

"  You  are  in  a  bad  temper,  Thomas,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  am  not  in  any  temper  at  all, 
I  don't  mean  to  say  I've  got  no  cause." 

*•  What's  the  matter  then,  Thomas  1" 

"  May  I  ask  you,  Doctor,  how  you  would  like  your  young  lady 
surreptitiously  removed  to  another  sphere  just  as  you  had  made  up 
your  mind  to  marry  her?" 

"Thomas,  if  you  had  any  sense  you  would  be  grateful  to  me 
for  getting  Miss  Polly  away.  Don't  you  see  I  want  to  prevent 
that  young  fellow  and  the  girl  from  meeting  any  more?" 

"Then,  Dr.  Sharper,  why  didn't  you  leave  the  girl  here,  and 
keep  the  young  man  away  ?  He  ain't  a  credit  to  Silverbeach,  is 
he  ?  Now,  I  will  just  tell  you,  Dr.  Sharper,  I  ain't  gomg  to  be 
trod  upon !  I'm  going  to  town,  and  mean  to  bring  back  a  wife, 
and  I  think  just  for  once  I'll  have  the  laugh  against  Mr.  Gregory 
alias  Mowbray !" 

Mrs.  Crooney  had  not  long  to  wait  before  her  aid  was  invoked 
by  Polly. 

"  He's  come,  ma'am !"  she  said,  as  she  entered  the  good  lady's 
private  room.  "  A  little  boy  has  just  left  this  note,  and  he's  a 
waiting  for  an  answer  round  the  comer." 

"  Let  me  see  it,  Polly. 

Miss  Hooper. — You  will  please  meet  me  to-night.  Don't  say  no,  or  I 
am  off  to  the  police-station,  and  then  ifs  all  up  with  you-know-whu.  Come 
to  me,  who  really  loves  you,  and  means  to  act  honourable,  which  the  other 
don't.  Your  own  Thomas. 

The  old  villain!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crooney.  "Look  here, 
Polly,  you  just  sit  down  and  write  what  I  tell  you." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Here's  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  Polly ;  now  then,  begin — Mr. 
Thomas,  I  can't  get  out  this  evening,  but  if  you  try  our  area-gate 
at  twelve  to-night,  it  won't  be  locked,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  someone  was  a  waiting  for  you  in  the  kitchen.  Sign  it '  Red 
Shawl.'    He  knows  that  shawl,  I  suppose  1" 
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"Oh,  jfes,  ma'am;  it's  that  caught  his  eye  first." 

**  There,  my  girl,  give  the  boy  that." 

"  Butplea8e,ma'am,Ican'tmeethiminthekitcheii.  Ican't,indeed. 

**No,  Polly,  but  I  can,  and  you  must  let  me  have  that  red 
shawl,  my  dear." 

What  were  the  horrid  screams  that  resounded  through  the 
mansion  of  Mrs.  Masterton  that  night  ?  The  domestics  found  Mrs. 
Crooney  in  hysterics  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

"  What  is  it,  ma'am  ?*'  cried  the  footman.     **  Is  it  thieves  I" 

**  Not  fire  !"  screamed  the  upper  housemaid. 

''Not  the  police !"  exclaimed  the  cook. 

"'What  is  it?"  sobbed  Mrs.  Crooney,  frantically;  "it's  a 
message  from  the  dead !  Look  here  !"  she  cried,  as  she  held  up  a 
bit  of  cloth. 

**  Why,"  said  the  cook,  '*  it's  the  tail  of  a  man's  coat.  Who 
sent  it,  Mrs.  Crooaey  ?" 

**The  dear  departed!"  cried  Mrs.  Crooney,  as  she  went  oflF 
again  into  hysterics. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

PULL   CIRCLE. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  Mrs.  Huntingdon  discovered  her 
husband's  treachery,  she  had  in  a  great  measure  recovered  her 
usual  manner.  She  accepted  for  herself  and  Florence,  Mrs. 
Schlagenweit's  renewed  invitations  that  they  should  make  her 
house  their  home  until  Mr.  Huntingdon  arrived. 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  hardly  knew  why  she  did  so.  She  scarcely 
formed  any  plans,  but  she  yielded  herself  to  the  instincts  which 
developed  themselves  as  she  brooded  over  her  wrongs.  She  did  not 
want  to  be  alone  with  Florence.  She  could  not  discuss  her  hus- 
band's  conduct  with  his  child. 

She  checked  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  recovered  certificate, 
and  merely  told  Florence  that  she  would  herself  retain  it.  It 
seemed  natural  to  Florence  that  her  mother  should  wish  to  do  so  ; 
she  had  the  greatest  right  to  interpose  between  him  and  disgrace. 
She  saw  that  her  mother  was  dreadfully  uneasy,  and  that  her 
manner  was  greatly  altered ;  but  she  said  to  herself  that  if  her 
mother  had  much  to  forgive,  he  was  most  certain  to  be  forgiven. 

Perhaps  the  motive  that  actuated  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  when  she 
accepted  Mrs.  Schlagenweit's  invitation,  was  a  restless  craving  to 
hear  more  of  Alice  Chalmers. 

When  she  was  alone  with  her  hostess,  she  always  managed  to 
turn  the  conversation  to  the  story  of  the  missing  woman,  and  Mrs. 
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Schlagenweit  thought  it  *'  very  nice  "  of  her  guest  to  take  such  an 
interest  in  the  melancholy  family  story.  Now  and  then,  Mrs. 
Huntingdon  herself  wondered  how  she  could  let  Florence  stay  at 
Mrs.  Schlagenweit's,  after  all  that  had  passsed  between  her  and 
Edward  Chalmers.  She  tried  to  be  indignant  at  the  idea  of  the 
young  man's  presumption,  in  daring  to  fall  in  love  with  Florence  ; 
bnt  it  was  all  of  no  use,  she  could  not  rouse  herself;  the  thing  was 
done, — if  young  Chalmers  loved  her  first  she  loved  him  now,  she 
was  sure  of  that,  and  it  was  Qeoflfery  Huntingdon's  fault,  "  let  him 
take  the  consequences,"  she  said,  **  I  shall  not  interfere."  And 
then  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  her  own  great  wrong,  and  she 
could  think  of  nothing  else. 

'At  last  came  the  letter  from  her  husband  announcing  his  having 
started  for  Eichelskamp. 

*'  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  late  before  I  arrive,  so  on  no  account 
sit  up  for  me." 

Th\%  was  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  letter,  which  she 
read  over  for  about  the  twentieth  time  at  eight  in  the  evening— 
not  sit  up  for  him  ?  why,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  never  rest,  until 
she  had  seen  him  once  more  She  had  told  Geoffrey  that  she  and 
Florence  were  stopping  at  Mrs.  Schlagenweit's,  but  she  had 
left  word  at  the  "  Rai  Eagle  "  that  she  was  to  be  sent  for  the  very 
instant  that  her  husband  arrived. 

Ih  was  nearly  ten  at  night  when  the  messenger  came. 

Mr.  Huntingdon  had  been  rather  surprised  when  he  heard 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  were  staying,  but  thought  the  mattei 
of  very  little  consequence,  and  hardly  expected  that  his  wife  would 
come  over  at  so  late  an  hour. 

He  ordered  supper  and  busied  himself  in  looking  over  his  rifles 
and  guns,  which  was  one  of  his  constant  amusements,  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do. 

"  Hullo,  Emily,"  he  said,  as  his  wife  quietly  and  unexpectedly 
entered  the  room.  "  I  am  sorry  you  took  the  trouble  to  come  out 
to-night.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
Florence  is  there?" 

** Nothing,"  she  said,  "at  least  nothing  that  you  can  help. 
Geoffrey  Huntingdon,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you ;  I  shall  not 
detain  you  very  long." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  this  1"  he  exclaimed.  "  Nothing  I 
can  help  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  I  mean  to  tell  you  I  first  of  all,  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  Florence  shall  marry  the  son  of  the  schoolmistress  here — 
don't  interrupt  me,  please.  I  know  that  it  is  not  quite  the  match 
for  a  Miss  Huntingdon,  but  I  have  considered  all  that  carefully, 
and  '  Edward  Chalmers*  shall  marry  *  Florence.'  " 
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'^  Are  you  in  your  senses,  Emily  V  said  Mr.  Huntin^on  as  he 
stared  at  his  wife  with  astonishment  not  unmixed  with  sJarm. 

"  Perfectly.  They  have  been  restored  to  me.  I  repeat,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  this  young  man  shall  marry  Florence — that 
is,  of  course,  if  he  chooses  to  take  her." 

"  Ido  not  not  understand  you,  Emily.  Yoxk  have  made  up 
your  mind  ?  Excuse  me,  I  have  no  wish  to  speak  harshly,  but  in  this 
matter  you  will  have  to  be  guided  by  your  husband." 

**  My  husband  ?     1  have  no  husband." 

Qeoffirey  started  and  gave  a  hasty  glance  at  his  wife.  '*  I 
suppose  "  he  said  slowly,  ''  you  have  some  meaning  in  your  wild 
talk." 

''  I  think  I  have.  GeojBfrey  Huntingdon,  I  have  not  been  a  happy 
woman.  You  have  not  made  life  pleasant  to  me,  but  I  have  borne 
it  patiently  and  quietly,,  although  by  nature  I  am  not  patient  nor 
quiet ;  and  do  you  know  why  I  have  borne  it  ?  Because  I  thought 
that  I  had  spoiled  your  life.  It  is  no  use  talking  over  the  time 
when  you  were  jealous  of  me  without  a  cause.  I  forgave  you  and 
I  was  sorry  for  you.  I  suppose  T  loved  you  very  much,  for  I  know 
I  wished  and  tried  to  alter  my  very  nature,  that  we  might  live  in 
harmony  for  the  future ;  and  to  think  of  it!"  she  exclaimed  excitedly 
''  the  shame  of  it  almost  stifles  me,  to  think  thati/ou — you^  my 
accuser — you,  who  resented  the  most  innocent  actions  on  my  part-* 
you  who  prized  my  honours  as  your  own  and  could  not  bear  the 
shadow  of  a  stain  on  either,  you  as  soon  as  you  left  me,  could  sell 
your  honour  and  mine  to  the  first  creature  that  was  wretched 
enough  to  catch  your  profligate  fancy  !  Qeoffirey  Huntingdon,  when 
you  married  Alice  Chalmers,  you  ceased  to  be  my  husband  I  My 
God,  to  think  what  I  have  been  all  these  years  since.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  am  free  at  last !" 

GeoiTrey  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and  stood  gazing  steadily  at 
his  outraged  wife,  although  his  countenance  was  haggard  and 
awfully  pale. 

**So  you  have  heard  it,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Well  I  do 
not  deny  it.  I  cannot  excuse  myself,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could. 
Do  as  you  please  about  leaving  me,  you  have  a  right  to  do  as  you 
like,  and  your  wishes,  in  that  respect  shall  be  attended  to,  but  you 
must  not  suppose  that  I  shall  leave  you  to  dispose  of  my  daughter. 

"  Your  daughter  ?  Mr.  Huntin^on  t    You  have  no  daughter." 

"  This  is  going  too  far  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  I  may  have  lost  you> 
but  how  have  I  lost  my  daughter  ?" 

''How  did  you  lose  her?  why  you  Bold  her  I  sold  her  to  hide 
your  own  disgrace,  and  save  yourself  from  punishment." 

**  I  did  this  ?"  cried  Geoffirey,  losing  all  his  self  control  and  his 
face  flushing  with  rage,  **  how  dare  you  say  so  I" 
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"  Because  it  is  trae.  If  you  did  not  'know  it,  you  were  the 
cause.  I  tell  you,  she  sold  herself  on  your  account.  Think  of  the 
price,  and  take  the  worthless  value." 

She  flung  the  certificate  of  his  marriage  with  Alice  Chalmers 
before  him. 

"  Thank  Florence  for  it,  if  you  dare,  to-morrow.  As  for  me,  I 
will  never  see  your  face  again." 

She  gave  one  look  at  the  wretched  man  as  he  staggered  into  a 
chair,  and  fell  forward  with  his  head  on  the  table ;  and  then  she 
turned  and  left  the  room  as  quietly  as  she  had  entered  it. 

She  had  ordered  the  coachman  to  wait  for  her,  and  she  was 
driven  back  to  Mrs.  Schlagenweit's.  That  worthy  lady  noticed 
nothing  in  particular  in  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Himtingdon  as  she 
said  good-night. 

Ilie  wife  had  felt  no  pity  for  her  husband  when  she  left  him, 
but  she  might  have  done  had  she  known  all.  Who  can  tell  whether 
she  was  aware  of  the  deadly  poison  on  the  weapon  with  which  she 
pierced  his  breast.  Probably  she.  did  not  know,  for  mad  as  she 
was,  in  her  craving  for  revenge,  she  would  have  spared  him  that. 
Besides  she  was  a  pure-minded  woman,  and  coarse  ideas  were 
foreign  to  her  nature.  But,  alas  for  Geoffery,  it  was  not  so  with 
him — he  bad  never  believed  in  purity  since  his  youth. 

He  had  been  jealous  of  his  wife,  not  because  he  had  reason  to 
suspect  her  heart,  but  because  he  judged  her  by  his  own.  But 
there  had  been  one  chamber  in  his  heart  which  he  had  kept  pure 
and  clean,  and  Florence  reigned  there,  and  now  the  avenger  had 
come,  Florence  had  sold  herself!  The  devil  had  twisted  the  very 
meaning  of  the  words  in  his  tortured  brain,  and  he  fell  a  prey  to 
the  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts  that  men  imagine,  howling. 
Qeoflrey  Huntingdon  was  crushed  at  last. 

They  found  him  in  the  mornmg  lying  beside  the  chair,  where 
his  wife  had  left  him.  There  was  a  amall  heap  of  white  ashe?  nn 
the  table  before  him,  and  a  pistol-bullet  throagh  his  brain. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OLD  FRISND8. 

Two  years  have  passed  away  since  QeoflErey's  death,  and  there 
has  been  many  changes.  The  Hoy  Tavern,  at  Silverbeach,  has 
change  hands.  It  is  kept  now  by  Mr.  Thomas  Crooney,  who  was 
formeriy  head  waiter  at  that  place  of  entertainment.  He  is  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Crooney,  who  left  the  service  of  Mrs.  Masterton  to  rej  »iu 
her  husband.  A  great  deal  of  romance  attaches  itself  down  at 
Silverbeach  to  the  history  of  the  Crooneys.      According  to  the  m  y^i 
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authentic  records,  Crooney  and  his  wife  had  been  separated  by 
angry  relatives  when  they  were  both  young  and  newly-married. 
He  had  gone  to  sea  as  a  ship's  steward,  and  had  been  wrecked  on 
desert  islands.  She  had  gone  into  service  and  left  no  trace  behind. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  faithful  couple  had  been  seeking  eadi 
other  for  years,  until  a  chance  at  last  restored  them  to  each  other's 
arms.  Polly  Hooper  was  imagined  to  have  done  her  best  to 
reunite  them.  Ill-natured  people  said  that  Mr.  Crooney  had  got 
over  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Crooney,  and  would  have  married 
Polly  if  he  could.  Mr.  Crooney  in  his  secret  heart  was  not  exactly 
sure  whether  he  would  or  not.  He  said  to  himself,  one  Sunday 
evening  as  he  stood  contemplating  a  tombstone  in  the  Silverbeach 
churchyard,  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Mowbray." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Gregory,  alias  Mowbray,  alias  Chalmers ;  it's  all 
along  of  you,  and  I  don't  know  now  whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry. 
She  was  pretty,  Polly  was ;  but  the  present  Mrs.  Crooney  is  more 
useful.  She's  sound,  just  like  my  port  wine,  'a  natural 
crustiness,'  so  to  speak.  Now,  Polly's  a  made-up  article,  no 
doubt  all  them  young  girls  is  ;  but  still,  she  was  uncommon  nice. 
I  wonder  whether  she  would  come  as  barmaid  ?  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Crooney  wouldn't  have  it — women  have  such  low  ideas.  There's 
Dr.  Sharper  coming  this  way  with  Mrs.  Lumsden.  How  like  her 
brother  she  is,  to  be  sure,  at  times  !  only  she  don't  look  so  impident 
— goodness  knows  he  was  that,  to  the  last.  To  think  of  it,  when  he 
was  dying,  too.  *  How  are  you,  sir  V  says  I.  *  Going,  Thomas/ 
says  he.  *  I'd  ask  you  to  come  to  the  funeral,  only  you  have  not 
got  a  graceful  walk,'  says  he.  I  wonder,"  mnsed  Mr.  Crooney,  as 
he  gazed  at  the  tombstone,  "  why  you  was  always  going  on  about 
my  personal  appearance  ?  j  I  Ah,  well,  I  forgive  you  ;  there  wasn't 
much  harm  in  you,  for  all  your  impidence."  And  then  Mr. 
Crooney  nodded  his  head  solemnly  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Mowbray, 
and  departed  to  his  own  home. 

Frank  Lumsden  had  left  the  army,  and  intended  to  try  his 
fortune  in  London.  There  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  be  anxious 
About  his  future  prospects.  Captain  Draper  had  adopted  him  as  a 
4ion,  and  although  the  Captain  was  not  a  rich  man  he  was  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances.  It  was  pretty  clear,  too,  that  Frank's 
wife  would  inherit  all  the  property  of  Dr.  Sharper. 

**  We  ought  to  be  good  friends,"  that  gentlemen  said  to  Captain 
Draper ;  "for  your  son  has  married  my  daughter." 

They  were  talking  over  Geoffrey's  death  at  the  time.  It  was  a 
subject  which  always  moved  the  poor  Captain  to  tears. 

**  It  was  all  very  well  to  call  it '  Accidental  Death,'  "  he  said; 
"  but  ahe  did  it.  Sharper.  She  got  hold  of  the  certificate  someway 
or  aDother,  and  he  shot  himself  for  very  shame." 
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"  What  has  become  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon  ?*'  asked  Dr.  Sharper, 
after  a  pause. 

'*  She  is  at  Brighton — sees  nobody,  and  they  say  has  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church/' 

"And  Florence?*' 

*'  Oh,  she  and  her  husband  must  be  iu  New  Zealand  by  this 
time.  I  believe  her  mother  made  no  objection  to  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Chalmers.  I  was  a  little  surprised,  for  I  always  thought 
Florence  very  proud.  I  met  Mrs.  Blimber  the  other  day,  and  she 
told  me  she  saw  Florence  before  she  sailed.  She  said  she  was 
dreadfully  altered,  and  had  grown  quite  plain.  Mrs.  Blimber  said 
she  quite  felt  for  her ;  it  was  so  dreadful  to  have  made  such  a  low 
marriage^  and  there  was  no  excuse,  as  the  man  was  not  even  good- 
looking." 

''  I  must  say  that  I  thought  Mr.  Chalmers  decidedly  hand- 
some," said  Dr.  Sharper. 

"Yes;  but  women  see  things  with  such  different  eyes.  I 
suppose  she  thinks  Blimber  is  good-looking.  By-the-bye,  Sharper, 
my  man  is  going  to  leave  me ;  he  is  to  marry  Mrs.  Mowzle,  who 
was  maid  so  long  to  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  I  saw  her  the  other  day ; 
she  it  was  who  told  me  indeed,  that  her  mistress  had  joined  the 
Bomish  Churchy  and  that  was  the  reason  she  had  determined  to 
leave  service.  *  I  ain't  a  going  to  take  no  vows.  Captain  Draper/ 
she  said.  I  told  her  she  would  have  to  do  so  if  she  married ; 
but  the  old  lady  tossed  her  head,  and  said, '  It  ain't  them  vows. 
Captain ;  but  I  ain't  going  to  be  made  a  nun  of  at  my  time  of 
life." 

**  Where  is  Mr.  Alfred  Huntingdon,  now?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

''In  India  still,  with  his  wife.  He's  in  dreadful  bad  health, 
and  they  want  him  come  home ;  but  he  won't." 

*•  Are  there  any  children  ?" 

"No." 

*'  Why,  then,  after  William  Huntingdon,  Frank  Lumsden  stands 
next  in  the  entail!" 

"  Yes.  It  would  be  odd  if  Alice  Chalmers'  daughter  comes  into 
the  Huntingdon  property,  after  all  that  has  passed  and  gone." 

THE  END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
It  incidentally  appears  from  notices  scattered  over  the  pages  of 
Lucius,  that  the  Occident  in  which  Maximin  arose  was  a  continent 
of  vast  extent.  We  are  not  informed  in  what  precise  quarter  of  the 
world  it  was  situated,  except  that  in  a  general  sense  it  was  some, 
where  towards  the  west,  but  it  must,  in  its  southern  extremity 
have  been  shone  upon  by  an  almost  tropical  sun.  Knowing,  as 
we  do  now  from  the  labours  of  celebrated  geologists,  that  continents 
have  arisen  from  the  waves  in  one  era  and  disappeared  in  the 
succeeding  one,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
records  here  presented.  The  continent  described  by  Lucius  was 
bounded  by  a  freshwater  sea  of  unknown  extent,  and  contained 
large  rivers,  immense  forests,  deserts,  and  ranges  of  mountains.  It 
was  inhabited  by  various  races  of  men  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
arts  of  civilisation,  but  in  the  main  ignorant,  superstitious,  and 
cruel.  Among  these  Maximin  arises,  and  though  his  progress  is 
necessarily  attended  with  bloodshed  his  chief  object  is  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  superstition,  and  the  improvement  of  the  race.  The 
book  now  at  last  translated  and  given  to  the  world,  does  not 
represent  all  that  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Occident.  There 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor  a  variety  of  memoirs  and 
archives,  private  and  public,  full  of  interesting  information,  and 
extraordinary  adventure,  which  may  perhaps  one  day  be  published. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Maximin*8  improved  match*lock  gun — Starts  to  visit  the  duke's  daughter—^ 
Watches  an  enpragemeut  between  troops  from  Sandover  and  Bruceater-^ 
Maximin's  books— First  workings  of  ambition— Burning  of  Sycamore 
Farm— Final  decision. 

Maximin  tells  us  himself,  in  one  of  his  "  Notes  and  Memoranda,'* 
that  the  first  idea  of  a  possible  rise  to  power  occurred  to  him 
upon  witnessing  an  engagement  between  a  column  of  troops  from 
Sandover  and  a  detachment  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles  Vl.  (of 
Bruc^ster)  some  time  in  May,  Y.F.  744.     Ue  started  from  the 
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old  farmhouse  on  the  banks  of  Sycamore  Creek  to  visit  the  Pens- 
hursts  at  Pennavon,  with  a  daughter  of  which  family  he  was 
deeply  enamoured. 

He  carried  a  matchlock  upon  his  shoulder  which  had  been 
made  in  accordance  with  his  own  instructions.     The  barrel  of  this 
gun  was  three  feet  nine  inches   in  length,   and  the  stock  about 
fifteen  inches  additional ;  so  that  the  whole  weapon  measured  about 
five  feet,  andj  came  up  to  his  shoulder.     At  that  date  almost  all 
the  guns  in  use  were  very  short  and  heavy,  made  to  throw  a  large 
ball  a  small  distance.     As  the  gunpowder  in  use  was  badly  mixed, 
and   the  due  proportions  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre  not 
understood,  the  consequence  was  that  they  would  kill  only  when 
at  close  quarters,  and  were  quite  harmless  at  any  distance.     The 
touch-hole  was  covered  with  a  sliding  thin  sheet  of  metal,  to  protect 
the  priming  from  rain  or  damp,  and  this  had  to  be  pushed  forward 
by  the  nail  of  the  thumb  before  firing.     The  thumb  was  commonly 
placed  over  the  touch-hole  for  some  few  moments  before  the  object 
to    be  fired  at    was  approached,  so    as    to  shoot    more  rapidly. 
The  match  was  a  piece  of  tarred  rope  wound  round  the  stock  of  the 
gun,  and  one  end  of  it  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
curved  piece  of  brass  which  formed  the  lock.     This  brass  simply 
turned  upon  an  axle — there   was  no   spring,  and  what  kept  it 
upright  and  suspended  above  the  touch-hole  was  the  tarred  rope, 
which  was  taut.     The  fore-finger  pulling  the  trigger  stretched  the 
tarred  cord^  while  at  the  same  moment  the  thumb  was  removed 
from  the  open  touch-hole,  and  the  lighted  end  of  the  match  dropped 
into  the  priming.     There  was  no  trigger-guard.     The  barrel  of  this 
weapon,  or  hackbut,  was  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  it  threw  a 
ball  of  two  oimces  some  forty  yards  with  tolerable  accuracy.     When 
loaded  with  buckshot  or  slugs  it  was  a  dangerous  instrument  to 
face  at  that  distance.     But  it  was  at  all  times  liable  to  get  out  of 
order — the  damp  got  at  the  priming,  or  the  wind,  if  it  blew  hard, 
carried  away  the  priming  as  soon  as  the  thumb  was  removed  from 
the  touch- hole.     The  match  burnt  irregularly,  and  could  not  be 
brought  down  into  the  touch-hole  at  the  exact  moment  when  the 
aim  was  taken.     There  was  no  sight,  and  the  stock  was  simply 
curved — not  unlike  a  pistol  handle,  but  a  larger  curve.     So  rude 
a  weapon  was  but  a  slight  improvement  upon  the  bow-and-arrow, 
if  indeed,  it  was  any  improvement  at  all,  for  the  wild  Jipz  could 
many  of  them  make  sure  of  their  man  with  their  arrows  at  one 
hundred  yards,  and  now  and  then  an  archer  could  strike  the  mark 
at  two  hundred  yards.     The  barrels  of  these  guns  were  generally  of 
cast  metal,  and  hence  would  not  stand  a  strong  charge  without  fear 
of  bursting,  so  that  if  they  had  had  good  gunpowder  they  could  not 
have  used  it  without  danger. 
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The  gun  Maximin  had  had  made  was  very  much  longer  in  the 
barrel,  and  was  constructed  of  a  tube  of  wroun;ht  metal  strengthened 
with  concentric  circles  of  that  material.     These  rings  were  formed 
by  heating  a  long  rod  of  the  very  toughest  iron   to  nearly  a  white 
heat,  and  then  twisting  it  round  the  tube  spirally  and  hammering 
it  into  position.     As  the  rod  cooled  it  contracted  and  clasped  the 
tube  firmly.     The  interior  of  the  tube  was  then  case-hardened  or 
made  into  steel,  so  as  to  withstand  the  friction  of  the  bullet.     At 
the  breech  there  v/as  a  sight,  intended  to  guide  the  eye  for  the  proper 
elevation  to  carry  the  ball  one  hundred  yards — point  blank  the 
gun  was  supposed  to  be  eflfective  at  sixty  to  seventy  yards.     The 
bullet  was  not  precisely  round,  but  somewhat  egg-shaped,    and 
in  loading  the  thicker  end   of  the  bullet   was  placed  in  the  barrel, 
which  it  fitted  as  nearly  as   possible  exactly.     The  ram-rod,  in 
driving  it  home,  slightly  beat  down  the  thinner  upper  end  of  the 
bullet,  so  that  it  more  nearly  approached  the  spherical  shape,  and 
the  force  of  the  explosion  was  supposed  to  expand  the  lower  part 
of  the  bullet,  so  that   it  left  the  muzzle  nearly  round.     A   bullet 
which  was  quite  rouDd  when  placed  in  the  barrel  would  have  been 
rammed  out  of  shape  in  driving  it  home,  and  would  leave  the  gun 
a  flattened  piece  of  lead.     The  touch-hole  was  protected  by  a  slot, 
which  was  kept  in  its  place  by  a  spring.  The  cock  was  kept  in  position 
by  a  spring,  and  on  pulling  the  trigger  the  slot  of  metal  over  the 
touch-hole  moved  forwards  just  as  the  lighted  end  of  the  match 
dropped  in  and  ignited  the  powder.     The  match  itself  was  soaked 
in  an  improved  composition,  and  burnt  regularly  and  extremely 
slowly.     The  trigger  was  protected  by  a  guard.     The  end  of  the 
stock  which  was  placed  against  the  shoulder  was  broad  and  thick, 
so  as  to  save  the  shoulder  from  the  recoil,  and  also  to   give  a 
steadier  aim.     This  weapon  was  heavy,  but  far  more  effective  than 
the  common  gun  of  that  day,  and  it  was  much  more  so  by  the 
stronger  gunpowder  which  Maximin,  after  many  experiments,  con- 
trived to  make.     With  this  gun  it  was  possible  to  strike  a  compara- 
tively  small  object  at  fifty  yards,  and  a  tree  trunk  or  larger  object 
at  one  hundred.     It  could  also  be  used  as  a  shot-gun  with  good 
results.     Maximin  carried  together  with  his  matchlock  a  long  two- 
edged  knife,  used  in  hunting,  a  steel,  flint,  and  tinder-box,  and  a 
small  hatchet  slung  in  his  girdle. 

Passing  beyond  the  strong  stockade  into  which  cattle  were 
driven  at  night  at  the  Sycamore  Farm,  he  walked  slowly  along 
the  edge  of  the  creek,  and  noted  as  he  had  so  often  noted 
before,  how  well  it  was  adapted  for  shipping.  It  ran  nearly  a 
mile  up  into  the  land,  winding  sinuously,  and  was  sheltered 
at  the  mouth,  where  it  opened  upon  the  great  fresh- water  sea, 
on  the  east  side  by  a  cliff  or  headland,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
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hilly  peninsula  of  Sandover,  and  the  waves  which  swept  towards 
it  from  the  north  were  broken  by  a  sandbank  which  narrowed  the 
entrance.  He  had  often  wondered  why  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
city  like  Sandover  did  not  utilise  so  noble  a  haven  lying  within  a 
mile  of  their  walls,  but  preferred  the  open  and  exposed  coast  to  the 
west,  where  in  a  northern  or  westerly  wind  the  shipping  was  always 
liable  to  be  driven  on  shore.  He  had  even  ventu  red  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  government  of  Aurelius  IX.,  King  of  Sandover 
and  The  Marches,  calling  their  attention  to  so  many  natural 
advantages  ;  but  it  had,  of  course,  been  entirely  disregarded,  for  he 
had  neither  money  nor  position  to  give  it  weight,  and  was,  more, 
over,  a  suspected  person.  The  real  reason  why  the  government 
prevented  the  latter,  however,  from  being  used  was  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness.  The 
western  port  was  close  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  was  com- 
manded by  the  cannons,  so  that  they  felt  any  ships  arriving  there 
were  under  their  control.  It  was  true  they  might  have  built  a 
fort  to  command  the  eastern  creek ;  but  whom  could  ihey  trust 
in  command  of  such  a  fort,  so  near  to  the  town  and  yet  distant 
enough  to  form  a  centre  of  hostile  action  in  case  of  revolution  ? 
"A  cruel,  tyrannical,  short-sighted  government,"  thought  Maximin, 
as  he  passed  beside  the  creek.  "  Surely  such  a  dynasty  cannot 
last  for  ever."  His  own  little  boat  was  moored  upon  the  strand 
under  the  shadow  of  some  willows  that  grew  just  at  the  line  of  high- 
water;  for  the  tide  rose  about  three  feet  perpendicularly  here, 
being  no  doubt  forced  up  by  the  motion  of  the  greater  tides  of  the 
distant  salt  ocean.  It  was  long,  slender,  light,  carrying  one  fellucca 
or  triangular  sail,  and  capable  of  great  speed.  He  had  made 
voyages  of  great  length  and  duration  in  it — voyages  that  gave  him 
a  reputation,  and  which  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
government.  Leaving  the  creek  upon  the  right,  Maximin  followed 
a  narrow  track  through  a  long  wood  of  ash,  and  emerged  after  an 
hour's  walking  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  hills — the  Blue  Moun- 
tains — which  here  came  within  five  miles  of  the  sea. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  sultry  day  that,  while  resting 
on  the  edge  rf  a  combe  or  narrow  valley,  he  became  aware  of  the 
movement  of  troops.  There  came  up  from  the  plain  a  faint  sound 
of  music,  which  swelled  louder  and  louder,  and  burst  into  a  full 
march.  The  narrow  combo,  widening  as  it  went,  opened  upon  the 
plain,  and  near  the  entrance  was  full  of  ozier-beda  growing  in  a 
small  stream  fed  by  the  springs  which  burst  out  higher  up  the  hill. 
His  eye  travelling  down  the  gorge  caught  a  shimmer  of  colour 
among  the  willow-beds,  and  as  the  music  came  nearer  the  willows 
parted,  and  he  saw  a  soldi*jr  armed  with  a  gun  creep  forwards  to  the 
edge  of  the  plain  and  as  quickly  return — evidently  a  scout.     It 
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was  clear  that  an  ambuscade  bad  been  concealed  in  the  willows 
and  hawthorn  bushes  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  and  instinctively 
he  drew  back  from  the  edge  of  the  combe,  concealing  himself  in  a 
small  thicket,  and  behind  a  stunted  ash-tree ;  for  soldiers  were  in 
those  days  little  better   than  bandits,  and  much  better  hands  at 
robbing  a  helpless  passer-by  than  in  attacking  the  foe.     By  the 
colour  of  the  scout's  tunic,  a  deep  orange,  Maximin  knew  the  party 
must  belong  to   Brucester,  for   orange  was  the  colour  of  King 
Charles.     There  had  long   been   a   war  between   Sandover  and 
Brucester,  which  places  were  barely  twenty  miles  apart,  Bmcester 
lying  inland  on  the  edge  of  the  great  forest ;  but  it  had  been  con- 
ducted so  carelessly  and  negligently  that  no  great  successes  had 
been  obtained  on  either  side,  and  people  travelled  about  as  before. 
Now,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  forces  of  Sandover  were  on  their  way 
to  Brucesterf  and  this  valley  was,  as  Maximin  well  knew,  on  the 
road  or  track  that  they  must  follow.     Not  a  little  excited  at  the 
approaching  fight,  Maximin  rapidly  cut  a  bush  with  his  hunting- 
knife  and  protruded  it  on  to  the  edge  of  the  combe,  so  as  to  get  a 
better  view  behind  it.     As  ho  did  so  he  looked  on  his  left  and  saw 
three  horsemen  armed  with  lances  ride  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill, 
from  which  he  concluded  that  the  party  in  ambush  were  supported 
by  a  larger  detachment,  and  perhaps  by  the  whole  army  of  Charles. 
The  hot  sun  poured  his  rays  with  concentrated  heat  into  that 
narrow  guUey,  and  the  dri«l.up  grass  upon  the  slippery  slopes 
proved  how  intense  the  summer  heat  had  been.     The  birds  were 
still,  except  a  hawk  which  was  whirling  in  circles  overhead, — there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air.    The  music  grew  louder,  and  now  he  could 
hear  another  band  and  a  third — it  was  evident  that  an  army  was 
drawing  near.     Suddenly  a  man  on  horseback  rode  past    the 
entrance  to  the  valley  carrying  a  pennon  on  a  lance,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  came  the  foot-soldiers,   spearmen  in  parties  of 
three  or  four,  then  a  gap,  and  then  more,  walking  as  their  fancy 
dictated.    Many  had  their  grey  cloaks  off  and  carried  them  on  their 
shoulders,  and  the  oflScers  had  given  their  helmets  and  swords  to 
their  servants  to  carry.     These  spearmen  kept  passing  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  every  moment  of  which  he  expected  to  hear 
a  discharge  of  firearms  from  the  ozier-beds.    Then  came  a  band, 
silent  now,  and  even  at  his  distance  he  could  hear  them  talking 
and  joking,  and  could  see  the  flasks  of  liquor  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.     Following  the  band   came  ten  or  twelve  horsemen,  and 
after  these  matchlock  men  in  the   same  disorder  as  the  spears, 
but    before  many    of  these    had    marched    by  a  large  body  of 
horse  arrived.      At   this   moment,   Maximin,  gazing  intently  at 
the  willows,  saw  a  flame    of  red  fire  run,  as  it  were,  among  the 
green  leaves,* and  a  long  loud  report  echoed  all  up  the  valley, 
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followed  by  a  quick  sputtering  fire.      The  smoke  rose  up,  and  hung 
over  the  willow-bed,  and  he  saw  that  the  cavalry  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  and  in  two  or  three  places  a  struggling  heap  showed 
where  the  horse  and  his  rider  had  fallen.     A  cry  echoed  along  the 
plain,  the  bands  ceased  playing,  and  here  and  there  a  shot  was 
wildly  discharged  far  in  the  rear,  as  if  from  nervous  excitement. 
The  whole  army  of  Sandover  was  obviously  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack.    "Why  ever  do  not  they  charge?" 
thought  Maximin.     *'0h,  here    they   come  now."     It  was   only 
about  thirty  horse  who  cantered  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  entered 
the  combe,  and  drew  up  beside  the  willow-bed,  as  if  to  support  and 
encourage  the  musketry ;  for  it  was  a  belief  of  those  times  that 
the  infantry  could  do  nothing  unless  backed  up  by  cavalry,  so  great 
was  the  reliance  they  placed  upon  horses.     The  party  in  ambuscade 
kept  up  a  continuous  fire,  although  there  was  nothing  to  shoot  at, 
the  line  of  march  of  the  enemy  being  cut  in  two.     Had  the  general 
of  the  Brucester  army  attacked  with  his  whole  force  at  that  moment 
he  must  have  gained  a  complete  victory  ;  but  as  it  was  he  allowed 
the  opportune  moment  to  pass,  and  in  a  short  time  the  soldiers 
of  Sandover  regained  a  little  confidence.     Maximin  watched  with 
eagerness  to  see  what  course  they  would  pursue.     In  his  own  mind 
he  formed  a  plan  which  was  simple  and  obvious  enough — send  a 
detachment  of  matchlock  men  up  on  the  side  of  tfaie  combe  and  fire 
down  among  the  oziers ;  but  the  general  appeared  to  dread  lest 
there  should  be  a  large  party  at  the  back  of  the  ambuscade ;  and  in 
a  short  time  Maximin  could  hear  the  bugle  sounding  and  saw  the 
familiar  grey  tunics  edged  with  scarlet  creeping  along  the  thicket, 
and  from  time  to  time  down  in  the  plain  in  front  of  the  combo- 
taking  advantage  of  every  hedge,  for  the  ground  there  was  cultivated 
— skirmishers,  in  fact,  thrown  out  to  feel  the  enemy.     He  watched 
them  creep  up  nearer  to  the  combe,  and  presently  came  a  shot  or 
two  replied  to  loudly  by  the  ambush,  who  had  this  advantage — that 
the  willows  concealed  their  numbers.     The  skirmishers  were  now 
supported  by  thick  bodies  of  matchlock  men,  whom  Maximin  could 
see  creeping  on  all-fours  up  to  the  nearest  hedge  of  the  combe,  and 
from  there  they  suddenly  sent  a  sharp  volley  into   the  willows, 
though,  as  he  thought,  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  damage. 
This  was  followed  up  by  another  and  another,  and  still  numbers  of 
matchlocks  gathered   to  this   spot,  from  whence,  had   the  thirty 
orange  horsemen  charged,  they  could  have  driveu  them  with  ease. 
Instead  of  charging  they  drew  back  farther  out  of  range  of  thebuUets, 
and  the  infantry  in  the  willows  were  evidcLtly  getting  alarmed, 
for  an  officer  came  out  and  spoke  to  the  commander  of  the  cavalry^ 
who  immediately  sent  throe  troopers  galloping  up  over  the  hill  for 
assistance.    Before  this   could  arrive  the    Sandover  commander 
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pushed  forward  his  matchlockR,  and  sent  smart  showers  of  bullets 
into  the  willows.     Suddenly  Maximin  saw  the  oziers  bent  on  all 
sides,  and  out  came  the  valiant  hackbut-men  in  alarm,  and  away 
they  rushed  up  the  valley,  the  horses  flying  in  front  of  them.     A 
cheer  rose  from  the  attackers,  and  the  grey  tunics  ran  forward,  and 
now  bodies  of  spearmen  mingled  with  them.     Maximin  could  see 
the  officers  waving  their  swords  and   urging   them  on  to   close 
quarters,  but  this  they  did  not  seem  to  wish  for,  for,  dropping  on 
their  knees,  the  matchlock  men  took  flying  shots  at  the  orange  coats 
as  they  clambered  up  the  side  of  the  slope  opposite  where  he  lay 
hidden.     The  thirty  horse,  unable  to  get  up  the  slope,  fell  into  the 
wildest  confusion  and  galloped    pell-mell  up   the  combe   to   its 
narrowest  part,  where  it  ended  in  a  passage  not  ten  yards  wide,  and 
crushed  through  this  out  upon  the  gentle  slope  of  the  hill  beyond. 
Here  they  met  the  reinforcement    coming  down,  and  threw   the 
detachment  into  utter  confusion,  till,  seized  with  a  panic,  they  threw 
down  their  guns  and  disappeared  oyer  the  ridge.     The  grey  tunics 
pouring  into  the  valley  firal  up  the  slope  at  the  orange  coats,  some 
few  of  whom  had  enough  courage  to  lay  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
combe  and  fire  on  the  heads  of  their  opponents.     Had  the  general 
of  the  Sandover  troops  sent  his  spearmen  up  the  hill  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  combe  he  must  have  swept  them  away  easily  ;  but 
instead  of  this  the  men  crowded  into  the  narrow  gorge.     With  a 
loud  cheer  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  Brucester  troops  came  over  the 
ridge,  and  rushed  to  support  their  comrades  on  the  edge  of  the 
combe,  so  that  the  grey  tunics  in  the  valley  in  a  few  moments 
were  exposed   to  a   sharp  fire   from  above,  and   they  showed   a 
disposition  to  retreat,  but  could  not  do  so,  being  pushed  forwards 
by  the  crush  of  spearmen,  and  behind  these  cavalry,  which  kept 
cramming  themselves  into  the  narrow  combe.     Down  the  slope  of 
the  great  hill  the  Brucester  general  sent  two  cannons  which  the 
artillerymen  had  unlimbered,  and   which  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  preventing  from  getting  out  of  their  control  and  dashing  down 
headlong.  In  afewminutesthetwoguns  wercjust  above  the  entrance 
to  the  combe  ;  Maximin,  not  two  hundred  yards  distant,  saw  the 
flame  leap  from  the  touch.hole,  and  in  an  instant  came  the  roar  of 
the  discharge.     The  ball,  ill-directed  and  hastily  fired,  struck  the 
green  sward  of  the  opposite  slope,  high  above  the  heads  of   the 
attacking  party,  and  midway  between  them,  and  the  orange  line 
on  the  edge  of  the  combe.     But  perhaps  it  produced  a  greater  effect 
on  the  morale  of  the  Sandover  men  from  that  very  reason,  for  the 
shot  went  tearing  along  the  sward,  sending  earth  and  rubbish  flying 
in  a  shower,  and  finally  bounded  down  in  among  the  cavalry  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  combe,  who  set  up  a  shout.     The  second 
cannon  shot  went  whizz  down  the  centre  of  the  combc-*Maximin 
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distinctly  saw  the  line  of  its  passage — and  also  struck  among  the 
cavalry  at  the  end  of  the  valley  near  the  plain.  At  the  same 
moment  the  ridge  of  the  great  hill  was  lined  with  Brucester  troops, 
who  set  up  a  tremendous  shout.  The  grey  tunics  showed  symptoms 
of  wavering  previously,  but  now  a  panic  began  ;  the  skirmishers 
in  front  pressed  back,  the  clusters  of  matchlock  men  got  mixed  up 
togeth^,  and  their  guns  were  discharged  in  the  air,  while  the 
cavalry  turned  tail  and  galloped  right  away.  Then  came  a  terrible 
crush  as  the  men  trampled  over  each  other,  and  many  were  thrust 
down  into  the  deep  gully  worn  by  the  stream,  breaking  their  limbs 
in  the  fall.  Had  t^e  Brucester  men  charged  at  once  the  loss  of 
life  must  have  been  great;  as  it  was  they  merely  ran  along  the 
edge  of  the  combe  firing  down  on  the  seething  multitude.  In  a 
surprisingly  short  time  the  grey  tunics  had  crushed  out  of  the 
combe,  and  were  flying  in  all  directions  down  the  plain. 

The  battle  was  over.  Still  hiding  in  the  thicket,  Maximin  saw 
the  troops  of  Bnicester  march  in  irregular  masses  down  the  hill,  and 
finally  take  up  a  position  at  the  foot,  where  the  road  or  track  ran 
along.  There  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  the  fugitives  or  to  follow 
up  the  success.  As  nearly  as  he  could  reckon  there  must  have 
been  at  least  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  probably  the  Sandover 
troops  were  more  numerous,  yet,  out  of  these  not  more  than  three 
hundred  on  either  side  had  been  engaged.  Maximin  could  not 
move  from  hisconceaUnent,  for  the  soldiers  were  stripping  the  dead. 
He  calculated  that  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  dead  bodies,  and 
most  of  these  he  believed  were  only  wounded,  but  afterwards 
stabbed  by  the  plunderers.  He  saw  a  man,  evidently  an  officer, 
dragged  out  of  the  gully  worn  by  the  stream  by  three  soldiers,  who 
stood  him  upright,  but  he  immediately  fell — his  leg  being 
broken — when  a  soldier  kicked  his  face,  and  a  second  thrust  his 
spear  through  him.  Maximin's  blood  turned  cold  with  horror,  and 
afterwards  Hushed  him  with  indignation.  He  had  heard  of  these 
atrocities  before  :  now  they  were  brought  home  to  him.  He  longed 
to  take  steady  aim  at  these  brutes  witli  his  trusty  matchlock,  but 
well  knew  that  it  would  be  throwing  his  whole  life  away.  For 
nearly  three  hours  he  remained  in  his  hiding-place,  dreading 
discovery  every  minute  from  the  parties  of  soldiery,  till  the  evening 
fell,  and  the  watch-fires  were  lighted.  Unable  to  control  his 
impatience  to  be  gone  any  longer,  he  crept  out  and  found  himself 
in  a  field  of  barley.  On  his  hands  and  knees  he  crawled  across  this 
field  and  got  into  a  fir  copse.  Beyond  this  there  stretched  a  wide 
expanse  of  furze  and  stunted  hawthorn-trees,  and  through  these  he 
threaded  his  way  at  a  rapid  pace  till  the  gathering  darkness  and 
the  silence  reassured  him,  when  he  mounted  the  down  once  more 
and  pursued  his  way  to  Pennavon. 

I  I 
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Familiar  with  every  inch  of  the  mountains  from  hunting, 
Maximin  had  no  trouble  in  finding  his  way,  and  could  reflect 
as  he  went  upon  the  spectacle  he  had  seen.  He  had  long 
ago  heard  of  ilie  utter  incapacity  and  total  want  of  all  judg. 
raent  and  military  skill  which  characterised  the  arnoLies  of 
that  day.  He  had  read  of  the  armies  of  the  past  and  the 
precision  with  which  they  moved.  As  he  walked  and  the  cool  night 
breeze  refreshed  him  his  spirits  rose.  He  looked  back  upon 
Sandover  with  contempt — that  cruel,  heartless  place  which  had 
treated  him  so  roughly,  and  despised  him  a  presumptuous  fool.  He 
knew  he  was  young,  only  twenty-five,  but  he  felt  that  his  brain 
was  full  of  original  conceptions.  FiUed  with  a  species  of  romantic 
mysticism,  he  had  wandered  with  his  gun  all  over  the  width  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  he  had  penetrated  the  solemn  depth  of  the 
vast  forest,  and  had  sailed  from  island  to  island  until  he  discovered 
those  beautiful  Pineries  in  mid-ocean,  the  very  existence  of  which 
was  denied  and  scofifed  at  by  the  town  near  which  he  was  bom. 
He  had  studied  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  he  had  pondered  upon  the 
stars,  the  hills,  the  waters,  and  tho  great  sun, 'till  out  from  the  depth 
of  his  own  soul  there  sprang  forth  a  poem,  yet  not  in  verse,  which 
embodied  the  truths  he  had  learnt.  This  he  had  written  and 
circulated  a  few  copies  of,  and  already  he  knew  that  it  had  been 
recognised  by  enthusiastic  readers,  and  was  being  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  land.  That  was  a  strange  time  :  the  art  of  printing  was 
well-known  and  practised  continually,  but  it  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  those  weekly  journals  and  newspapers  which  were  issued 
in  the  town,  more  by  political  parties  and  at  their  expense  than 
for  the  purposes  of  sale.  Indeed,  the  cost  of  the  material  and  the 
price  of  skUled  labour  was  too  great  to  enable  them  to  be  sold  at  a 
profit,  but  most  parties  had  their  paper  in  which  they  put  their 
version  upon  events.  Works  of  a  larger  character  were  usually 
written  and  copied  by  hand  and  thus  circulated ;  except  a  few  which 
were  also  printed  by  governments  or  great  leaders.  Maximin  had 
endeavoured  to  get  an  account  of  his  travels  inserted  in  the  journal 
then  published  by  the  party  in  the  ascendant  at  Sandover,  and  he 
did  get  one  chapter  printed,  but  it  aroused  a  storm  of  laughter  and 
contempt.  It  attracted  a  little  attention  to  him,  and  this  was 
sufficient  to  bring  to  light  the  fact  that  he  had  expressed  too 
Hberal  opinions,  and  a  hatred  of  the  tyranny  of  the  times.  This 
fact  duly  impressed  upon  the  government  by  a  few  personal  enemies 
put  him  under  the  surveillance  of  the  sergeant  of  the  peace,  and 
he  became  a  suspect.  The  diary  of  his  travels  was,  nevertheless, 
handed  about,  and  provoked  the  most  violent  criticism,  most 
persons  describing  it  as  a  fable  from  end  to  end.  But  although 
they  professed  to  despise  him  there   really  was  a  co^8iderable 
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amount  of  distrust  in  their  minds,  for  men  of  learning  and  genius 
were  extremely  rare— but  few  could  even  read  and  write  in  those 
times — and  every   page  of  this   work   showed  a  teeming  mind. 
Coming  under  the  notice  of  Burgon,  the  prime  minister  of  Aurelius, 
he  issued  an  order  that  Maximin  should  be  watched,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man.     Maximin  was  unaware  of 
this,  but  knew  that  he  was  a  suspect.     Unable  to  get  any  employ- 
ment in  the  smallest  government  office — almost  any  man  of  ordinary 
ability  and  knowledge  was   in   those  days  of  ignorance    gladly 
employed  by  any  government — Maximin  had  passed  his  time  writing, 
first  his  poem,  which  was  of  a  highly  sBsthetic  nature,  and  secondly 
a  larger  book,  which  he  called  "The  Laws,"  but  which  was  after- 
wards better  known  as  the  **  Four  Books,"   from  the  division  of 
the  subject.     In  this  work  he  laid  down  a  complete  system  of 
human  economy,  the  tenure  of  land,  the  laws  of  punishment,  the 
duties  of  magistrates,  the  object  of  government,  and,  in  short,  a 
complete  epitome,  compiled  in  a  liberal   spirit,  rather  showing  a 
desire  to    educate  the  ignorant    than  to  compel   them  to   yield 
obedience.     The  poem  he  called  **  Rah,"  or  '*  Sunlight,"  for  it 
embodied  aspirations  which  had  grown  up   in  his  mind  from  the 
contemplation    of  the  heavenly  bodies,   and  from  the  study  of 
nature  and  his  own  soul.     We  in  these  later  days  are  blessed  with 
the  purest  religion,  and  therefore   cannot   understand  the   gross 
ignorance  of  that  time ;  but  even  now  reading  this  book  we  feel  our 
minds  elevated  to  a  degree  above  the  sordid  thoughts  of  the  world. 
This  famous  work  was  not  written  all  at  once.     The  first  part, 
which  had  already  been  in  circulation  some  months  before  the  battle 
witnessed  by  Maximin,  extended  to  what  are  now  the  three  first 
chapters.     The  remainder  was  written  from  time  to  time,  as  we 
shall    see.     Maximin    knew    that  **The    Rah"    had  circulated 
wonderfully,  for  he  had  heard  of  and  seen  copies  of  it  (all  by  hand) 
in  various  places  ;  but  he  had  no  knowledge  that  the  "  Four  Books  " 
had  gone  beyond  a  few  personal  friends.     This   was  the  incon- 
venience of  copying  by  hand — an  author  never  knew  how  far  his 
work  had  penetrated.     It  had,  however,  been  shown  to  Burgon, 
who  at  once  decided,  to  use  his  own  words,  upon  **  the  suppression 
of  the  author,"  i.e.,  his  execution.     He  was  further  induced  by 
Maximin's  principal  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  his  father,  Valeus, 
to  issue  a   decree,  confiscating  all  their  property,  the  farm  and 
cattle  on  the  Sycamore   Creek.     But  this  decree  had  not  been 
executed,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  afifairs  with  Brucester,  culminat- 
ing in  the  fight  which  Maximin  accidentally  witnessed. 

Rapidly  walkini^  over  the  soft  and  springy  turf  of  those  beautiful 
mountains,  with  the  cool  night  breeze  upon  his  brow,  and  tlie 
magnificent  display  of  .stars  overhead,  Maximin's  heart  rose  within 
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him,  and  darinj^  schemes  and  hopes  which  had  long  harboared  in 
his  mind  gathered  strength  and  vigour,  induced  by  the  niiserable 
display  of  incompetence  he  had  that  day  witnessed.  A  staroog 
ambition  took  possession  of  him.  **  I  telt/'  he  writes  in  his  noteSy 
"as  if  an  inspiration  had  sprung  up  within  me,  as  if  the  great  planet 
Jupiter,  which  I  remember  well  glittered  in  the  southern  sky, 
b  eckoned  me  on  to  glory."  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that 
towards  midnight  he  descended  upon  Pennavon,  and  the  watch- 
dogs gave  notice  of  his  approa<jh.  !Now,  in  the  necessity  of  giving 
his  name,  his  business,  and  other  particulars  at  the  gate  before  he 
could  even  enter  this  small  town,  he  felt  his  own  humility,  his 
littleness.  He  got  lodging  at  an  innjwhere  they  knew  him  well,  and 
he  could  have  been  entertained  free  of  cost,  and  gladly,  too,  had  he 
related  the  incident  he  had  witnessed;  but  he  retired  to  his 
room  and  sat  at  the  narrow  casement  open  to  the  night  He  could 
see  the  tall  turrets  of  Pennavon  Towers,  where  dwell  the  Penshursts 
—lords  of  the  place — whose  beautiful  daughter,  Gdndvre,  he 
was  presumptous  enough  to  love.  He,  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
despised,  suspected,  to  look  at  her,  the  heiress  of  a  town,  the 
daughter  of  a  duke.  He  thought  of  this  with  bitter  irony  and  it 
was  the  bitterer  because  in  the  elevated  frame  of  mind  in  which  he 
had  recently  indulged  this  petty  dukedom  appeared  as  dust  in  his 
ambition.  Yet,  now  what  was  he  to  it,  and  Genevre  with  her 
crowd  of  courtiers  ? — gallant,  gay,  brilliant  in  velvet  and  feathers. 
Humour  said  that  here  the  son  of  the  King  of  Hafonia  came  to  woo, 
heir  of  that  great  kingdom.  Yet  he  had  memories  of  a  gentle 
pressure  of  the  hand,  a  glance  of  the  eye,  a  slight  blush  upon  the 
cheek.  As  a  distant  relative  he  was  permitted  free  accesSy  but 
only  as  a  servant  might  have  been.  His  cheek  burned  now  as  he 
remeaibered  the  indignities  he  had  endured — the  place  below  the 
bait — the  rude  remarks  and  jests  of  the  retainers.  Doubtless  she 
played  with  him  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse  ;  yet  he  loved  her.  Infatuated 
as  he  was,  he  did  not  disguise  from  himself  that  she  was  apparently 
fond  of  gay  society — that  she  now  favoured  one  and  now  another. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  the  true  state  of  her  heart. 

In  the  monung,  torn^with^various  emotions,  he  did  not  present 
himself  at  the  castle,  but  idled  at  the  inn,  or  walked  too  and  fro 
upon  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  recognised  occasionally  by  the 
soldiery,  who  welcomed  him  in  their  rough  way.  Should  he  see 
her  and  declare  his  love  ?  Should  he  fly  to  some  distant  land,  and 
return  a  conqueror  ?  Or  should  he  listen  to  common  sense  and 
cast  aside  this  passion  for  an  impossible  object  and  throw  himself 
into  his  proper  business  as  a  hunter,  to  find  furs  and  feathers  to 
decorate  the  gallant  cavaliers  who  came  to  woo  her?  The  whole 
day  passed  away.     So  slow  was  news  in  travelling  in  those  times 
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that  although  barely  fifteen  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  scene  of 
the  battle,  Pennavon  had  not  yet  learnt  the  defeat  of  Sandover,  and 
the  triumph  of  its  liege  sovereign,  Charles  VI.  But  towaixis  the 
evening,  while  Mazimin  still  ate  his  heart  and  gazed  at  the  turrets 
of  the  castle,  the  news  came,  and  with  it  intelligence  that  once 
and  for  ever  dissipated  the  inactivity  and  the  indecision  which  had 
hitherto  marred  his  career.  Returning  to  the  inn,  the  '^  Penshurst 
Arms,"  he  found  his  younger  brother,  Charles,  had  just  arrived. 
Charles  in  a  few  words  told  him  the  tale  of  disaster.  Maximin 
had  been  seen  to  leave  for  the  hills — had  been  watched— was 
reported  as  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  Brucester — the  defeat  had  exasperated 
the  general — tfie  old  decree,  forgotten  for  the  moment,  was  enforced. 
A  detachment  of  troops  burnt  Sycamore  Farm  and  carried  off  the 
cattle,  ill-treating  their  father  and  insulting  their  mother,  and 
ending  by  setting  fire  to  the  place.  Their  parents  had  departed  with 
what  little  money  they  could  save  towards  the  east,  intending  to 
travel  to  the  republic  of  Mindham,  a  long  and  tedious  journey. 
Albert,  the  second  brother,  had  accompanied  them  part  of  the  way, 
but  would  probably  return  to  see  Maximin.  Albert,  the  athlete  of 
the  family  had  struggled  with  the  troops  and  received  a  blow  which 
disabled  his  arm.  Maximin's  ''  Four  Books  "  had  been  burnt  in  the 
square  at  Sandover,  his  "  Rah  "  declared  blasphemous  and  heretical, 
and  cast  publicly  into  the  common  sewer,  and  himself  declared  a 
traitor  and  an  outlaw  whomit  was  incumbent  upon  everyman  toslay. 
It  was  enough.  "  Will  you  follow  me  V  said  Maximin.  "  To  the 
death !"  said  Charles.  "  Come,  then,  we  will  go  the  woods." 
"  Let  us  first  leave  word  for  Albert,"  said  Charles.  They  did  so, 
and  ten  minutes  afterwards  entered  the  edge  of  the  great  fern  forest 
which  almost  overhung  the  town.  Looking  back  down  into 
Pennavon,  they  could  see  groups  of  people  collecting  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  excitedly  gesticulating,diBCussing  the  news  of  the  battle. 
Westwards,  towards  Sandover,  the  sun  was  sinking  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  a  ball  of  golden  light.  His  rays  lit  up  the  ferns  with  a 
glow  and  strsamed  far  behind  them  aslant  from  tree  to  tree. 
Maximin  stood  gazing  at  the  sun  a  few  moments,  then  turned  and 
stepped  among  the  brake,  followed  by  his  brother.  From  that 
hour  the  career  of  Maximin  commenced. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Fern  Forest — ^The  edge  of  the  Desert— Tlie  gathering  in  arms — The 
Moantaineers — Adventurous  entiy  into  Sandover — Nailing  up  the  pro- 
clamation. 

The  splendid  and  primaeval  forest  into  which  they  now  entered 
was  formed  of  noble  birch  trees  and  oaks  which  grew  in  clumps  of 
three  or  more^  and  at  so  short  a  distance  apart  that  their  branches 
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touched.  The  trunks  were  of  enormous  girth,  and  the  smooth  bark 
of  the  beeches  gave  them  the  appearance  of  so  many  sculptured 
pillars,  while  the  rugged  and  channeled  oaks  resembled  the  erections 
of  more  ancient  and  less  artistic  days.  Between  the  trees  there 
grew  tall  ferns,  high  as  their  shoulders,  in  the  densest  luxurianoe*- 
their  stems  strong  as  wood,  and  through  these  it  was  difficult  to 
force  a  way,  and  they  were  compelled  to  wind  in  and  out  around  the 
thicker  parts,  till  any  less  experienced  men  would  have  utterly  lost 
their  direction.  But  accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  woods  and 
hills,  these  two  never  paused  a  moment  or  deviated  from  the  line 
which  Maximin  had  first  taken,  and  which  had  been  due  south' 
High  overhead  the  squirrels  sprang  from  bough  to  bough,  and 
peered  at  them  from  between  the  forks  of  the  branches,  while  the 
loud  jay  chattered  off  at  their  approach,  lighting  up  the  glade  for  a 
moment  with  the  brilliance  of  her  plumage.  But  beyond  the  squirrel 
and  the  jay  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  sign  of  animal  lifej 
Maximin  pushed  his  way  firmly  through  the  ferns  and  Charles 
followed  closely  in  his  footsteps,  for  here  there  was  no  underwood 
to  fly  back  in  his  face.  Charles  had  with  him  a  matchlock  similar 
in  construction  to  that  which  Max  carried,  but  not  quite  so  long  or 
heavy.  The  shade  of  the  forest  shortened  the  twilight,  and  they  had 
barely  walked  an  hour  and  a  half  when  it  became  sensibly  dusk, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  arose  distant  and  indescribable  sounds  or 
murmurs,  as  if  the  beasts  of  the  night  were  arising  from  their  lairs. 
Still  Max  kept  on,  now  turning  somewhat  to  the  right,  till  he 
stopped  at  length  beneath  the  trunk  of  a  dead  oak-tree  which  had 
once  been  of  immense  size  and  height,  but  now  was  decayed  and 
fallen,  and  yet  even  now  several  persons  could  shelter  in  the  hollow 
trunk.  This  was  Egbert's  oak,  so  named  from  some  duke  or  prince 
in  time  out  of  mind,  and  here  they  had  left  word  with  their  friend 
the  landlord  at  the  inn,  to  direct  Albert  to  join  them  if  he  came. 
With  business-like  rapidity  they  at  once  proceeded  to  build  a  small 
hut  of  branches,  and  to  line  it  with  the  bracken,  and  then  lighting  a 
fire  of  dead  sticks  before  it,  sat  down  to  rest  and  to  enjoy  a  scanty 
meal.  "  Ought  we  to  light  a  fire  V*  said  Charles ;  "  is  it  safe  ?"  Max 
thought  they. were  in  no  danger  at  present,  for  the  country  between 
them  and  Sandover  was  occupied  with  the  victorious  troops  of 
Brucester,  and  the  soldiers  of  Aurelius  were  not  so  courageous  as  to 
attemptto  get  in  their  rear,  and  hunt  a  fugitive  outlaw.  They  might 

therefore  rest  there  in  peace,  at  least  for  a  night  or  two,  till  Albert 
joined  them.  Light-hearted  Charles  took  out  his  flute,  which  he 
always  carried  with  him,  and  played  softly  upon  it,  while  Max  was 
lost  in  thought.  At  times  they  could  see  the  eyes  of  some  animal 
glare  at  them  from  the  fern  just  beyond  their  fire,  and  occasionally 

heard  the  bark  •*    a  dititant  wolf  or  fox.     The  gauut  white  owl 
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floated  noiselessly  across  the  glade,  and  the  bats  whirled  overhead. 
Here  they  waited  till  towards  noon  of  the  next  day,  when  Albert 
came  rustling    through    the    fern.     His   arm   was    still   marked 
with  the  blow  from  the  spear-butt,  but  he  could  use  it,  and  his 
grey  eyes  glistened  with  the  rage  of  a  strong  man  as  he  related 
the  indignity,  which  was  the  more  bitter  because  at  the  time  he 
was  unable  to  return   it.      He   had   seen  their  parents  well   on 
their  way,  and  now  came  to  enter  with  enthusiasm  upon  Max's 
plans.     But  even  while  he  talked  and  used  no  measured  language 
against  their  enemies,   he   ate  ravenously  of    the    fawn  which 
Charles  had  shot.     It  was  the  nature  of  the  man — strong  of  mind 
and  of  will,  he  required   large   quantities   of  food,  and   openly 
exhibited  his  pleasure.      He  was   brave  to  a  fault,  the  fault  of 
being  too  headstrong ;  he  would  face  overwhelming  odds,  but  he 
lacked  the  spirit  of  Max.      He  brought  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  country.     The  troops  of  Brucester  had  advanced  to  within  ten 
miles  of  the  sea,  and  were  overrunning  the  territory  of  Sandover, 
burning  the  houses  and  farmsteads,  carrying  off  the  cattle,  and  doing 
every  mischief;  but  so  careless  were  they,  and  so  spread  about,  that 
he  quite  anticipated  in  a  few  days  to  hear  that  they  had  been 
attacked  and  dispersed.      In  that  case  they  might  not  be  safe  so 
near  the  cultivated  country  ;  so  it  was  agreed  to  go  deeper  into 
the  wilderness,  and  they  set  out  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  had 
diminished.      After  three  hours  the  great  trees  disappeared,  and 
the  ferns  with  them,   and  were  replaced  by  stunted  hawthorn- 
bushes,  elder,   and   maple,  but  principally   hawthorn,  the  space 
between  being  covered   with    thick   furze,   through   which   they 
followed   the  paths  of  the   rabbit  and    deer.      As   they  walk^ 
occasionally  a  tremendous  rustling  betokened   that  a  bear  had 
been  alarmed  and  was  rushing  away.  Hero  they  passed  the  night,  and 
the   next   morning  went  westward,  till  they  gained    the   downs 
again,  and  here  their  passage  was  much  impeded  by  the  long,  dry 
grass,  in  which  innumerable  hares  hid  their  forms.      They  were 
now  fast  approaching  the  edge  of  that  mysterious  and  unexplored 
plain,  the  boundless  Plaintaiu,  which  no  hunter  had  ever  crossed, 
and  which  was  entered  only  by  the  wild  tribes  of  Jipz,  who  from 
time  to  time  issued  from  it  in  countless  armies,  riding  upon  their 
ponies,  to  carry  death  and  destiuction  over  the  more  civilised  lands. 
It  was  here  that  Max  bad  determined  to  take  up  his  abode — here 
where  none  could  follow,  and  he  selected  a  deep  hollow  depression 
like  a  bowl  as  the  place  of  their  encampment.    The  grass  here  was 
short,   and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  there  was  a  small  spring. 
Near  it,  on  the  ^evel,  stood  up  a  gigantic  boulder-stone  fully  ten 
feet  high — a  memorial  stone,  a  relic  of  the  worship  of  those  tribes 
which  were  now  driven  back  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  country 
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and  as  hated  by  the  Jipz  as  by  the  civillised  people.  Against 
this  stone  they  wound  up  a  sloping  roof  of  bough  and  branch  and 
covered  it  with  furze  forming  a  tolerably  comfortable  sleeping-place. 
Max's  idea  was  to  assemble  his  friends  here,  or  rather  to  try  a^id  see 
if  he  had  friends  who  would  follow  him,  of  which  at  times  he  felt 
doubtful.  Albert  was  certain  that  some  would,  and  Charles  was 
also  hopeful.  So  soon  as  they  had  determined  whom  to  ask, 
Albert  and  Charles  left  to  communicate  with  them,  whilst  Max 
remained  in  solitude.  In  the  first  few  days  he  enjoyed  the 
silence  and  the  total  absence  of  excitement,  but  the  view  frcHn 
the  hills  over  the  dead  level  of  the  Plantain  grew  insufferably 
monotonous,  and  a  strong  melancholy  took  possession  of  him  as  he 
reflected  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  One  day  in  the 
sultry  afternoon  he  fell  asleep  under  the  shade  of  a  great  hawthorn 
bush  upon  the  slope  when  suddenly  he  awoke  and  saw  a  large  band 
of  men  approaching  him  along  the  down.  Alarmed  he  was 
about  to  fly,  but  as  he  gazed  at  them  their  voices  rose  in  a  chaunt 
upon  the  wind,  and  to  his  intense  astonishment  he  heard  some 
verses  of  the  '^Rah,"  speaking  of  freedom  and  elevation  of  soul 
They  were  singing  his  ''  Rah."  He  looked  again,  and  thought  he 
recognised  Albert,  who  stood  out  upon  the  down ;  they  saw  him  and 
raised  a  shout,  and  he  saw  their  arms  glisten  in  the  sun.  It  was 
Albert,  Charles,  and  a  band  of  friends,  who,  filled  with  the  noble 
sentiment  of  Max's  books,  had  determined  to  follow  him  even  if  to 
certain  death,  rather  than  to  live  as  they  had  hitherto  done. 
Perhaps  in  all  his  career  Maximin  never  felt  a  more  perfect  and 
unalloyed  joy  than  he  did  at  that  moment.  They  surrounded 
him  and  all  sat  down  upon  the  slope  of  the  down.  There  was 
Henry  Lindendon,  George  of  Binole,  James  de  Caux,  Kearsie 
Stewarti  Edward  Sydney — these  with  Albert  and  Charles,  made 
the  seven  who  never  afterwards  parted  from  him.  These  at  onoe 
formed  the  council,  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the  troop.  With 
them  there  came  seventy  men,  their  adherents  and  servants,  all  of 
whom  were  selected  for  their  faithfulness  and  integrity — ^men  who 
had  beard  their  masters,  read  from  the  "  Rah*'  and  tbe  Four  Books, 
and  who  had  been  filled  with  admiration.  Of  the  seven  friends 
the  eldest  was  Kearsie  Stewart  and  James  de  Caux,  the  rest  were 
about  the  same  age  as  Max  ;  the  youngest  was  Charles.  They  were 
all  armed,  but  their  matchlocks  were  of  the  same  rude  type 
previously  described,  and  their  men  carried  short,  strong  spears  and 
swords.  Each  man  brought  with  him  his  cloak,  which  protected 
.him  from  rain  in  the  day  and  formed  his  bed  at  night.  The 
news  they  told  was  that  two  more  engagements  had  taken  place, 
both  of  which  were  indecisive,  and  that  the  whole  armies  of  the  two 
opposing  powers  were  now  drawn  up  in  array  about  a  mile  apart 
watching  each  other,  and  apparently  unwilling  to  risk  the  collisicm. 
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"  Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stonefs 
That  name  the  underlying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 
Thy  roots  ai'e  wrapped  about  the  bones." 

In  Memoriam, 

Thus  a  month  passed  away  pleasantly  enough. 

Amy  and  I  had  grown  fast  friends.  Her  open  nature,  like  her 
brother's,  had  taken  mine  by  storm  and  dictated  terms  of  conquest. 
I  was  soon  in  possession  of  all  her  hopes  and  fears,  loves  and  regrets 
since  childhood. 

Those  were  pleasant  hours  which  we  spent  together  in  the 
dreamy  summer  time,  though  we  were  never  suffered  to  enjoy  them 
long  undisturbed,  for  Lord  Delamain  had  come  to  Crofton  with  a 
purpose,  which  he  happily  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  He  was  a  gentlemanly,  quiet ,  young  man,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  good  looks,  and  better  prospects ;  his  proposal  Amy  at 
once  accepted,  leaving  Captain  Crofton  and  myself  more  than  ever 
to  our  own  resources  for  mutual  entertainment. 

Very  handsome,  very  fascinating,  very  ardent  was  Arthur 
Crofton ;  a  man  it  was,  liumauly  speaking,  impossible  not  to  grow 
very  fond  of  when  thrown  much  in  his  society,  as  I  was  day  after 
day.  He  was  so  easy  and  good-tempered,  that,  as  a  rule,  one  grew 
to  accept  him  as  he  was,  and  forgot  to  ask  if  any  depths  lurked 
beneath  the  surface  of  his  pleasant  nature. 

Lady  Adelaide  was  supremely  good-tempered  at  this  time.  The 
prospect  of  her  daughter  Amy  so  nobly  carrying  out  her  ideas  of 
destiny,by  becoming  shortly  a  viscountess  and  a  prospective  countess, 
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was  a  natural  source  of  self-congratulation  that  every  mctlier  will 
readily  understand.  In  her  satisfaction  she  forgot  idl  thought  of 
Arthur  for  the  moment — hut  for  the  moment  only. 

"  With  such  connections,  dear  Arthur  is  sure  to  advance," 
she  said,  as  she  sat  talking  to  Miss  Stanhope  one  afternoon  in  ^e 
reception-room,  having  driven  over  to  announce  Amy's  engage- 
ment, which  had  been  finally  arranged  only  that  morning. 

**  Indeed  ho  ought,"  replied  Miss  Stanhope,  who  had  previously 
said  everything  congratulatory.  *'And  when  does  the  marriage 
take  place  V 

**  About  Christmas,  I  think,"  said  Lady  Adelaide. 

•  *  From  Crofton,  of  course  V 

**  Of  course,"  echoed  Lady  Adelaide ;  '*  dear  Amy  would  never 
consent  to  be  married  away  from  home.  We  think  it  an  excellent 
time  to  have  the  marriage  ;  they  can  go  abroad  for  the  winter,  either 
to  Paris  or  Rome,  returning  for  the  London  season,  as  they  will 
both  have  to  be  presented  again  on  their  marriage." 

**Very  well  arranged  indeed/'  said  Miss  Stanhope.  "I  am 
delighted  that  all  has  ended  so  happily !" 

*'  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  happiness  to  see  one's  children  suitably 
settled  in  life,"  said  Lady  Adelaide,  giving  a  short  sigh  of  intense 
satisfaction.  ''  It  is  a  most  trying  time  for  mothers  in  our  position ; 
but  I  am  thankful  so  far  that  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of.'* 

**  No  doubt  you  must  feel  very  thankful.  I  only  hope  Arthur 
will  do  as  well  as  Amy ;  and  then  you  and  Sir  Miles  can  leave  the 
world,  oflfering  up  a  pious  Nunc  dimiituy'  said  Miss  Stanhope. 

"  As  for  Arthur  I  have  not  the  least  fear  of  him.  He  knows 
too  well  what  is  due  to  the  good  old  families  from  which  he  is 
descended;"  and  here  Lady  Adelaide  smiled  blandly  round  the 
room  until  the  final  shadow  of  her  smile  rested  on  me,  as  if  to 
warn  me  to  have  a  care. 

I  mastered  my  rising  colour,  but  not  my  rebellious  feeling,  at 
her  thus  addressing  her  remark  to  me.  I  was,  perhaps,  all  the 
more  sensitive  from  having  observed  that  as  Captain  Crofton  grew 
warmer  his  mother  had  grown  colder  in  her  manner  towards  me.  She 
had  hitherto  been  far  too  well  bred  to  wound  me  pointedly  ;  but 
if  freezing  politeness  can  warn,  she  intimated  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  that  we  moved  in  different  spheres,  and  that  at  my  peril  I 
would  dare  to  encroach  on  hers. 

I  could  not  hide  from  myself  that  matters  were  likely  to 
approach  some  such  uncomfortable  crisis  if  a  change  were  not  soon 
made ;  and  1  then  determined,  as  I  sat  listening  to  Lady  Adelaide, 
that  I  would  make  it.  I  did  not  care  to  be  the  one  to  prevent 
Arthur  Crofton  from  fulfilling  his  mother's  wishes,  from  the  simple 
fact  that,  while  liking  him,  as  I  did,  I  did  not  care  sufficiently  for  him 
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to  court  the  crisis,  which,  had  I  loved  him,  I  would  most  certainly 
have  braved.  Besides,  I -should  have  been  wronging  Philip,  whom 
I  was  for  ever  regretting,  and  to  the  memory  of  whose  love  I  vowed 
to  be  faitiSul — no  hard  task  this,  since  my  feelings  made  it  easy. 

In  a  moment  of  very  true  mental  analysis  I  had  looked  beyond 
the  present  cloudless  sky  into  the  future,  and  knew  that  Arthur 
Crofton,  charming  and  loveable  as  he  was,  in  a  way  I  have  but 
poorly  described,  was  nevertheless  the  last  man  with  whom  I  could 
have  passed  my  life  happily,  except  at  the  expense  of  my  higher 
nature,  which  had  all  this  while  been  slumbering  peacefully  as  I 
lay  gliding  down  the  rapid  stream  of  Time  in  the  most  luxuriant  of 
gondolas,  out  of  which  I  was  now  about  to  step. 

By  previous  arrangement  with  Amy  and  her  brother  I  was  to 
have  gone  over  to  Crofton  the  afternoon  following  Lady  Adelaide's 
visit,  but  I  sent  an  excuse.  I  then  wrote  to  my  aunt  to 
Expect  me  during  the  week,  the  exact  day'of  my  return,  I  told  hpr, 
I  would  name  when  I  had  consulted  with  my  friends;  but  that  at 
least  it  would  not  be  until  after  Thursday,  as  invitations  had  been 
issued  for  a  ball  which  Colonel  Stanhope  was  giving  on  that  night. 
My  letter  was  dated  Tuesday. 

While  I  was  writing  Colonel  Stanhope  came  into  the  room. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  Crofton  this  afternoon,  Mary 
they  will  be  expecting  you/'  he  said. 

**  I  have  changed  my  mind  :  I  had  letters  to  write,  so  sent  an 
excuse." 

'*  Amy  will  be  distracted." 

**But  I  suspect  that  Lady  Adelaide  will  be  all  the  better 
pleased/'  I  said,  interrupting  Mm,  with  a  dash  of  bitterness  in  my 
voice.  I  had  to  master  my  feelings,  however,  for  he  was  growing 
nervous,  and  I  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the  scene  J  had  witnessed 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  when  he  caught  mo  in  tears ;  therefore  I  re- 
marked cheerfully,  as  I  saw  him  waiting  for  an  explanation  of  my 
vrords — 

**  I  have  written  to  my  aunt  to  expect  me  next  week ;  I  have 
already  paid  you  a  very  long  visit — upwards  of  a  month,— and 
can  only  thank  you  sincerely  for  all  the  enjoyment  you  have  given 
me." 

'*  Don't  talk  of  thanks,  I  implore  you  !"  he  cried,  impatiently — 
**  it  has  been  a  relief  to  have  you ;  but  why  must  you  go  so  soon? 
I  know  you  must  leave  us  some  day;  we  have  no  right  over  you— I 
have  always  felt  that  it  must  come  to  this  sooner  or  later — 
always." 

He  spoke  in  a  voice  of  hurried  excitement,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  struggling  with  himself,  and  there  was  such  a  wild 
look  in  his  eye  that  I  became  alarmed.   He  appeared  and  acted  as  if 
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the  conflict  within  was  mastering  him  even  to  the  verge  of  madness. 
I  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  when,  as  if  divining  my  thoughts,  he 
came  up  to  mc,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  said — 

**  Do  not  fear  me — I  will  not  alarm  you — I  would  do  anything 
to  save  you  from  sorrow  ;  yet  I  don't  know  how  I  can." 

I  was  very  frightened  making  no  doubt  that  his  brain  was 
wandering  slightly,  for  a  moment  after  he  sank  hopelessly  into  a 
chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

I  remained  silent  and  powerless.  Miss  Stanhope  was  out,  and 
I  feared  to  ring  the  bell ;  I  couUl  only  sit  and  wait,  hoping  that  he 
would  recover.  I  was  thankful  when  at  length  the  butler  broke 
the  spell  of  that  most  painful  moment  by  opening  the  door  to 
announce  that  the  pony-carriage  was  waiting  for  Colonel  Stanhope. 
I  have  often  wondered  what  the  exalted  official  must  have 
thought  to  see  his  master  in  such  a  distracted  attitude  of  suffering, 
while  I  was  quietly  seated  with  a  scared  expression  of  face,  as  , 
though  contemplating  a  ghost. 

Colonel  Stanhope  heard  the  announcement,  and  raised  his  head 
as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed.  Looking  up  at  me  with  a  pair  of  eyes 
the  intensity  of  his  suffering  had  turned  heavy  and  blood-shot,  and 
holding  out  his  hand,  he  said — 

**  Forgive  me,  child ;  pity,  and  don*t  despise  me.    Ah,  if  I  could 

only *' 

"  Oh,  please  don't  take  such  fancies,*'  I  cried,  cutting  short  his 
sentence  ;  *  *  how  could  I  ever  feel  anything  but  sorrow  for  such 
suffering  as  yours  ?"  And  as  I  looked  upon  his  miserable,  woe- 
begone face,  I  felt  the  utmost  pity  for  what  I  firmly  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  a  disordered  brain  subject  to  hallucinations,  one  of 
which  was  now  troubling  him. 

"Can  I  not  get  you  something?  I  am  sure  that  you  are  not 
yourself  to-day — do  let  me  ring?  Shall  I  drive  you  out  ?"  "  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  do  anything,"  I  thought,  "  to  make  him  a  little  bit 
happier,  or  help  to  lighten  this  terrible  mental  affliction  which  is 
clouding  his  brain !" 

**  Yes,  you  shall  drive  me  if  you  like — go  and  dress  ;  and  you 
may  ring  the  bell  for  George.  I  shall  be  better  by  the  time  you 
are  ready." 

He  was  quite  himself  again  on  ray  return,  and  helped  me  into 
the  carriage  with  an  almost  cheerful  smile.  I  looked  upon  what 
had  passed  as  simply  a  paroxysm  of  suffering,  and  was  thankful  to 
find  that  it  had  subsided  so  quickly. 

**  Where  would  you  like  me  to  drive  you  ?"  I  asked,  as  I  took 
the  reins. 

*'  Where  you  please.  Where  would  you  like  to  go?  all  places 
are  the  same  to  me." 
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"Then  if  I  may,  and  you  are  sure  you  don't  mind,  I  should 
like  to  drive  over  to  the  village  where  my  mother  lies  buried,"  I 
replied  ;  for  I  had  never  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  my  visit  to 
that  one  spot,  sacred  to  her  dear  memory.  Amy  and  her  brother 
had  generally  formed  some  party  for  every  afternoon,  and  I  felt 
that  it  was  not  in  their  company,  much  as  I  liked  them,  that  I 
could  visit  her  grave ;  so  I  gladly  seized  the  present  opportunity, 
especially  as  my  departure  was  so  near. 

"  It  is  a  good  long  drive,  quite  six  miles/'  he  said;  "  will  that 
not  be  too  long  for  you  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least,  if  it  won't  tire  you." 
*'  No,  drive  on  ;"  and  we  started. 

My  thoughts  were  naturally  full  of  my  poor  mother  as  I  drove 
along,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  my  heart  I  began  to  overflow 
in  talk  of  her,  recalling  many  a  past  scene.  I  even  touched  upon 
the  last  most  awful  scene  of  her  life,  and  my  dread  awakening  on 
that  saddest  of  all  mornings  when  I  fuund  myself  without  her  and 
alone. 

He  listened  very  calmly  up  to  this  point,  when  he  implored  me 
to  cease.  Then  I  recollected  how  foolish  and  inconsiderate  I  had 
been  to  enter  upon  such  a  sad  topic  with  one  whose  highly  sensitive 
mind  sought  relief  from  all  that  is  painful.  I  changed  the  subject 
at  once,  and  determined,  if  possible,  not  to  recur  to  it  again. 

We  were  soon  in  the  village,  which  I  hardly  recognised  ;  it  was 
not  until  I  neared  our  old  house  that  I  knew  where  I  was,  and 
then  the  dim  far-oflF  past  seemed  to  revive  again  like  a  restored 
picture  blurred  by  age.  Qne  by  one  the  old  familiar  scenes 
returned,  and  then  how  brief  appeared  the  years  dividing  the  child 
from  the  girl — or  woman,  that  I  was  fast  becoming ;  in  this  spot  I 
could  never  be  other  than  the  little  child  that  I  was  when  that 
most  blessed  of  all  ties  was  so  ruthlessly  snapped. 

I  left  Colonel  Stanhope  in  the  carriage,  while  I  went  to  the 
grave  alone. 

How  trivial  circumstances  lie  dormant  in  the  memory  until 
brought  to  life  by  others  equally  simple  1  As  I  stood  beside  the 
grave,  I  was  startled  to  find  growing  around  it,  beautifully  tended, 
a  little  border  of  mignonnett^  aud  London  pride — the  iriend  blossoms 
of  my  childhood — my  last  love  oflferings  laid  upon  her  tomb.  With 
flower  voices  I  still  could  picture  them  speaking  to  me  in  the  fairy 
language  of  olden  days ;  they  recalled  the  stranger  who  had  ^aken 
me  on  his  knee,  and  tried  to  reconcile  me  to  the  marble  monument, 
and  to  whom,  in  my  gratitude,  I  had  given  half  my  flowers.  Had 
he  then  thought  of  me  again  ?  and  in  mourning  his  own  dead 
remembered  the  woes  of  the  child  he  had  thus  by  chance  encountered, 
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inarklDg  bis  sympathy  by  planting  these  small  memorials  in  token 
of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  sorrow  ? 

How  good !  how  kind  of  him !  May  his  own  heart  have  found 
comfort !"  I  thought,  as  I  gathered  a  few  buds,  and  pressed  my 
lips  reverentially  to  the  inscription  of  my  mother's  Dame  on  the 
marble ;  resting  awhile  to  think  upon  her^  and  to  speculate,  as  I 
could  not  avoid  doing,  upon  that  profoundly  mysterious  fatoie 
which  lay  hidden  from  all  knowledge.  I  felt  comfort  in  reflecting 
that  in  the  midst  of  our  obscurity  we  had  at  least  this  knowledge: 
that  Qod  was  good,  and  right  was  right.  In  holding  fast  to  these 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  either  now  or  hereafter  for  ourseWes  or 
our  dearer  dead. 

But  can  we^  do  we,  always  hold  fast  to  what  is  right  ?  As  I 
asked  these  questions  there  came  to  my  mind  a  thought  not 
sufficiently  insisted  upon.  While  setting  forth  the  omnipotence 
and  justice  of  God  we  often  lose  sight  of  the  sublimer  attribute  of 
magnanimity  that  must  ever  be  the  consequence  of  these.  The 
Psalmist  remembers  it  when  he  says :  "He  knoweth  our  frame,  and 
remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust.''  Therefore  it  is  that  He  pities 
and  pardons  freely  our  repented  sins,  *'  without  money  and  without 
price." 

I  dared  not  linger.  I  had  already  remained  away  too  long, 
and  I  hurried  back  to  Colonel  Stanhope  with  many  apologies. 

'*  You  have  not  been  so  very  long,*'  he  replied,  helping  me  to 
be  seated,  and  looking  at  my  flowers.  The  strangp  coincidence  of 
finding  them  would  gladly  have  been  told  to  him  had  he  not  checked 
my  previous  confidence,  so  I  judged  it  best  to  be  silent ;  at  length 
he  remarked — 

"  How  sweet  your  flowers  smell !  Have  you  been  trespassing  1" 

"  No ;  I  took  them  from  my  poor  mother's  grave.  Some  kind 
hand  planted  them ;  and  it  is  such  an  odd  circumstance,  I  wish  I 
might  tell  you,"  T  said  hesitatingly,  **  but  I  mm  afraid  to  pain  you 
by  talking  on  such  subjects." 

**  Oh,  no;  say  on,"  he  replied,  listlessly.     **  What  is  it?" 

I  then  recounted  my  meeting — which  I  had  previously  forgotten 
as  a  question  of  no  moment — and  how  the  flowers  in  my  hand  had 
evidently  been  the  result.  I  finished  by  saying,  **  How  I  should 
like  to  meet  that  man  again  !" 

•*Why?"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  it  is  a  feeling  I  have ;  to  thank  him,  I  suppose. 
You  know  women  are  seldom  logical — at  least  not  consciously  so  ; 
they  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  feeling,  and  the  result  is 
much  the  same  as  if  they  were  the  finest  thinkers  into  the  world." 

**  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  a  woman  arrives  at  a  true 
conclusion  as  quickly  with  her  heart  as  a  man  does  with  his  head  ! 
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Well,  I  daresay  that  in  some  cases  you  are  right.  However,  the 
rule  won't  hold  good;  but  supposing  you  did  find  this  person, 
'whoever  he  may  be  how  would  you  act  ?*' 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,  I  think  if  I  ever  met  him  and  he  were 
to  say  to  me,  *  It  was  I  who  whispered  to  your  childish  heart  that 
day,  and  brought  back  your  hope  and  contentment  once  more,'  I 
should  feel  that  the  fellowship  of  sympathy  and  suflFering  had 
united  us  more  than  any  ties  of  kindred  could  ever  do.  I  often 
think  therein  lies  the  truest  kindred.  It  is  not  what  you  are,  but 
-what  joxijeel  that  constitutes  the  real  tie." 

He  started  uneasily  as  I  finished  speaking,  which  made  me 
exclaim,  **  There  now,  I  am  talking  too  much  for  you  again  ;  how 
inconsiderate  I  am  1" 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  but  I  could  see,  from  the  excessive 
pallor  of  his  face,  how  much  he  was  suffering  again.  After  another 
long  silence  he  seemed  to  recover  himself,  and  I  saw  a  quiet  smile 
on  his  face,  of  which  I  asked  the  meaning. 

"  Forgive  me,  Mary,  for  being  amused  at  your  expense,  but  I 
was  smiling  at  the  excessive  simplicity  of  your  last  remark.  The 
v^orld  and  its  maxims  have  not  laid  their  hold  on  you  as  yet. 
The  world  would  not  allow  of  such  a  frankly  avowed  aflSnity." 

**  But  then  the  world  is  not  the  most  infallible  guide  a  person 
can  have,  is  it  1  It  seems  to  me  it  is  often  afraid  of  inquiring  too 
minutely  into  many  of  its  surest  beliefs  for  fear  of  coming  to  the 
truth  of  their  unsoundness.  Is  it  not  so  ?  People  should  be  true 
at  all  costs." 

*'  The  truth  so  often  demands  a  heavier  penalty  than  people  are 
ready  to  pay,"  he  said,  dismissing  the  subject,  to  make  my  heart 
almost  stand  still,  by  remarking,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way— 
"  I  expect  Addison  this  evening." 

It  was  my  turn  to  start  uneasily,  and  in  my  nervousness  I 
gave  the  ponies  a  heavier  stroke  of  the  whip  than  usual,  which 
tiiey  resented  by  nearly  bolting. 

"  Why,  Mary,  what  is  the  matter  1  You  have  no  designs  upon 
my  life,  I  hope  %  This  is  something  quite  unusual— your  hand  is 
generally  so  light  and  steady." 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  persuade  Mr.  Addison  to  come  ?"  I  said 
-—not  heeding  his  observation. 

•*  I  told  him  I  wanted  him  professionally  ;  so,  you  see,  you  can 
have  no  great  opinion  of  my  truthfulness,  can  you  ?  He  refused  my 
first  invitation,  as  you  know  ;  but  this  time  I  said  he  must  posi- 
tively waive  all  excuses,  as  I  needed  him  for  a  consultation.  He 
will  remain  two  or  three  days  over  the  ball,  I  hope,  though  I  have 
said  nothing  about  it.     I  don't  know  if  he  is  a  dancing  man— I 
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daresay  he  is  ;  he  takes  kmdly  to  all  the  healthy  pleasures  of  life 
that  come  in  his  way/* 

"  Oh  !  how  should  I  meet  him  ?  and  what  would  he  say  ?'*  were 
questions  I  kept  repeating  and  dreaming  over  in  our  silent  drive 
home,  for  I  could  talk  no  more. 

It  was  late  when  we  returned  :  we  found  Miss  Stanhope  in  the 
greatest  state  of  anxiety  wondering  where  we  had  gone.  She 
handed  me  a  telegram  from  Dolly,  who  was  in  London^  and  wished 
me  to  join  her  there  as  soon  as  I  could — a  wish  I  would  gladly 
have  complied  with  that  evening,  as  I  contemplated  Arthur  Crofton 
on  the  one  hand  and  Philip  Addison  on  the  other ;  but  I  was 
pledged  to  remain  for  the  ball.  Miss  Stanhope  had,  moreover, 
doubly  secured  me  by  the  present  of  a  dress  for  the  occasion 
from  London ;  a  marvel  of  art  not  to  be  resisted  had  I  desired  h 
ever  so  much. 

I  could  on]y  hope  that  my  good  genius  would  guide  me  throogb 
the  mazes  of  a  dilemma  I  so  little  expected  to  encounter,  and  the 
prespect  of  which  caused  me  no  small  anxiety.  But  whatever 
happened  there  still  lurked  the  joy  in  reserve— I  was  about  to  meet 
Philip  Addison  again ! 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  Oh,  teach  me  how  1  should  forget  to  think." 

Romeo  and  Jvliet,  act  i.^  scene  L 

**  A  TELEGRAM  from  your  sister,  wanting  you  to  join  her  at 
once  in  London.  Oh,  that  will  never  do!"  cried  Miss  Stanhope, 
when  I  mentioned  Dolly's  wishes  at  dinner, 

*^  Your  better  plan  is  to  telegraph  back,  and  beg  her  and  Dom* 
ville  to  come  to  us  for  a  week,'*  said  Colonel  Stanhope,  addressing 
his  sister.  "  Say  we  cannot  spare  Mary,  but  hope  this  arrangement 
will  suit  them  instead.'* 

*'How  very  pleasant !"  I  exclaimed,  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  Dolly  at  Clynden.  ^ 

"An  excellent  idea!*'  said  Miss  Stanhope,  **and  one  that  I 
will  act  upon  immediately  dinner  is  over.  I  must  mention  the 
ball,  of  course,  as  our  reason  for  not  being  able  to  spare  Mary,  and 
beg  them  to  come  by  an  early  train  on  Thursday,  to  be  ready 
without  fatigue  for  the  evening  ?  Mrs.  Domville  made  such  a 
lovely  bride,  it  will  be  quite  worth  anything  to  see  her  again  as  she 
appeared  on  the  day  of  her  marriage." 

The  telegram  was  sent  accordingly,  and  another  was  received 
accepting  the  invitation. 

I  was  in  the  morning-room  when  it  came ;  I  had  gone  there 
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after  dinner  to  have  a  quiet  hour  alone  singing  over  all  my  favourite 
songs.  I  was  suffering  an  amount  of  mental  excitement  at  the 
prospect  of  Philip's  arrival  that  I  could  only  get  rid  of  by  singing 
it  away,  unless  I  set  up  the  counter-irritation  of  crying,  for  which 
T  was  equally  inclined  whenever  I  thought  of  his  last  words— 
**  that  he  must  never  see  me,  and  that  henceforth  I  must  only  be 
a  memory,  not  an  existence."  Why  was  he  coming  if  he  meant 
that?  Oh,  he  couldn't  mean  it !  In  the  altered  state  of  my 
feelings  I  could  see  nothing  clearly  but  the  argument  in  my  own 
favour.  Suppose  he  is  cold  and  formal,  what  should  Idol  He 
was  not  the  man,  as  he  had  said,  to  accept  a  love  given  out  of 
compassion— he  was  fer  too  self-contained  for  that ;  and  I — I  must 
not  dare  to  say  a  word — even  if  my  self-consciousness  would  allow 
me,  or  smile  a  smile  that  would  carry  my  heart  with  it,  without  his 
thinking  at  once  that  I  ** pitied  *'  him;  so  I  crooned  away,  singing 
one  mournful  ballad  after  another  in  an  under-tone,  pitying  myself 
the  while  far  more  than  I  pitied  him. 

I  was  interrupted  by  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  came  in  holding 
the  telegram  just  received. 

'*  They  are  coming,  Mary,  and  will  be  here  on  Thursday 
morning.'' 

"  How  good  of  you  to  think  of  them  !"  I  said,  rising.  "  I  long 
to  see  them  together ;  I  wonder  if  Colonel  Domville  will  have 
begun  his  system  of  wife-education,  and  how  Dolly  bears  it?  she 
has  not  written  much  about  it  in  her  letters." 

**  Yes ;  I,  also,  am  rather  curious  to  see  how  she  manages 
Domville ;  for  hers  is  just  one  of  those  cases  where,  if  she  does  not 
assert  her  supremacy  in  the  first  instance,  she  will  never  get  it ; 
and  then  she  will  be  a  miserable  woman." 

**  Dolly  will  never  be  that." 

**  Why  not?"  • 

Because  I  don't  think  she  cares  enough  about  Colonel  Domville ; 
not — not,"  for  I  found  it  difficult  to  say  what  I  wanted. 

**Not,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say,  as. you  would  love  your 
husband  when  you  get  one,"  he  said,  interrupting  me,  and  reading 
my  thoughts  with  discomposing  clearness.  **  My  dear  child,  you 
have  judged  rightly,  therein  lies  your  sister's  safety ;  if  she  cared 
about  Domville  he  would  soon  break  her  heart  and  spirit.  It  is 
when  women  are  blind  in  the  first  instance,  and  give  their  affections 
to  men  unworthy  of  them,  that  they  dig  the  graves  wherein  they 
bury  their  happiness.  As  for  Domville,  he  is  just  the  man  whose 
love  will  be  kept  warm  by  the  admiration  of  others  for  his  wife. 
I  can  quite  picture  him  subsiding  into  her  lackey,  content  to  walk 
about  with  her  shawl  over  his  arm  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
accepting  every  attention  paid  to  her  as  so  many  compliments  to 
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bis  good  taste.  Being  the  possessor  of  what  others  envy  is  like  a 
draught  of  nectar  to  a  man  of  his  self-love.  A  prize  is  often  only 
sought  for  with  eagerness  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  envy  it 
is  calculated  to  raise  in  the  breast  of  others.  But  I  intorupted 
your  song — do  go  on  ;  I  shall  enjoy  hearing  you  as  I  sit  by  this 
open  window ;  the  roses  in  the  garden  below  make  the  air  doably 
pleasant  to-night." 

**  Do  excuse  me — I  don't  feel  inclined  to  sing  any  longer,*'  I  said, 
as  I  followed  him  to  the  window  and  watched  the  deepening 
twilight  shadow  into  night.  But  we  were  not  to  be  left  in  dark- 
ness ;  for  the  moon  was  rising,  and  soon  re-lit  the  landscape  with  a 
soft,  mellow  light,  by  which  we  saw  the  drowsy  earth  hushing  into 
slumber  all  that  nestled  into  her  bosom  for  repose.  Here  and 
there  a  star  came  peeping  out,  pale  and  timid,  as  if  in  trembling 
uncertainty  of  the  sun's  departure ;  but  gaining  confidence  as  the 
shadows  deepened,  it  seemed  as  though  they  kept  calling  on  each 
other  to  appear  and  stud  with  brilliance  the  tender  blue  of  space. 
In  their  lofty  presence  how  shrunk  the  woes  of  one  small  heart 
aside !  As  thought  and  eye  travelled  upwards,  asking  the  question 
"What  art  thou?"  the  mystery  of  Nature  grew  more  mysterious, 
ayrakening  curiosity  and  compelling  faith  in  the  impotence  of 
knowledge  and  assurance.  Was  there  a  fulness  of  time  wherein  all 
our  questionings  would  find  a  responsive  voice  ?     Who  could  tell  ? 

Unconsciously,  I  uttered  the  last  words  aloud.  Colonel 
Stanhope  heard  me,  and  asked  me  what  I  was  thinking  of,  and  I 
told  him. 

'' I  once  asked  the  same  questions;  but  a  new  faith  has  stilled 
all  doubts,  and  I  can  now  wait  in  assured  hope  for  the  future/* 

**  A  new  faith!     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

'*  What  I  have  said :  a  faith  that  has  robbed  death  of  all  its 
terrors  is  surely  worth  having,  and  that  now  is  mine." 

**  How  came  you  to  be  a  convert  to  this  new  faith  ?"  I  asked, 
remembering  what  Amy  Crofton  had  told  me  of  his  spiritualistic 
tendencies. 

"  From  an  agonised  longing  I  had  to  hold  communion  with  one 
who  died." 

'*  And  did  you  1"  I  cried,  startled  at  the  idea. 

"Yes.'' 

"But  how r 

"  Do  you  believe  your  Bible  T*  he  inquired. 

"I  hope  so." 

"  Then  Christ,  when  he  talked  with  the  disciples  at  £mmaus, 
will  be  the  best  illustration  I  could  give  you." 

"  But  every  one  has  not  your  experience." 

"  Because  every  one  has  not  my  longing  or  my  faith.  Don't  you 
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know  the  power  which  is  promised  to  faith,  and  how  the  want  of  it 
tied  even  the  hands  of  Christ,  of  whom  it  is  written,  *  and  He  could 
there  do  no  mighty  works  because  of  their  unbelief  1*  '* 

*'  But  I  have  always  heard  Spiritualism  so  ridiculed." 

**  Every  faith  has  its  lying  counterpart.  Simon  Magus  and  his 
followers  are  still  to  the  front,  for  history  ever  repeats  itself ;  but 
as  they  were  unable  to  quench  the  old,  neither  will  they  succeed 
in  extinguishing  the  later  revelation,  which  has  been  vouchsafed  as 
an  antidote  against  the  petrifying  materialism  of  the  age,  which 
seems  to  have  infected  so  many  cultured  minds.  And  let  me  warn 
you,  Mary,  how  you  approach  the  subject  in  a  mocking  spirit.  I 
have  never  spoken  about  it  to  you  before,  as  I  don't  seek  to 
proselytise.  Addison  is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  tried  to  convince, 
but  liberal  as  he  is  in  most  things,  on  this  point  he  seems  resolute, 
and  considers  it,  if  not  actual  chicanery,  to  be  the  result  simply  of 
psychic  force." 

**If  I  may  offer  an  opinion  I  think  it  is  a  matter  best  left 
alone,  whatever  it  may  be,"  said  I;  "for  if  it  be  the  result  of 
this  force  it  is  surely  wrong  to  exhaust  our  frames  of  what  has  been 
given  us  to  promote  strength ;  and  if  it  be  the  result  of  a  spiritual 
agency,  I  think  that  it  may  safely  be  postponed  until  we  are 
sufficiently  etherealised  to  meet  the  spirits  on  common  ground." 

**  You  are  an  advocate  of  expediency  ;  what  would  have  become 
of  the  world  if  all  had  thought  as  you,  and  shelved  their  difficulties 
in  this  comfortable  manner  ?  But  even  expediency  must  give  way 
before  the  advocacy  of  phenomena.  How  are  you  to  escape  that? 
— facts,  which  point  out  the  existence  of  a  genuine  spiritual 
agency,  that  has  sought  man  out,  and  forced  his  attention  and 
inquiry?" 

**  What  you  say  may  be  true,  but  the  uncomfortable  methods 
adopted  by  most  phenomena  at  once  prejudices  the  ordinary  mind. 
What  object,  for  instance,  was  gained  by  the  man  whom  we  are 
told  by  credible  witnesses  suspended  his  body  in  free  air  outside  a 
window  seventy  feet  from  the.  ground.  What  gain  was  there  to 
humanity  in  such  a  feat  ?  it  looks  far  more  like  a  tempting  of 
Providence  than  anything  else.  I  find  the  same  fault  with  their 
dark  meetings,  and  stupid  scribblings.  Who  is  the  wiser  for  any- 
thing they  ever  wrote  ?     Have  they  elucidated  one  mystery  ?" 

'*  Yes ;  the  mystery  of  immortality,"  interrupted  Colonel  Stan- 
hope,  "which  so  many  of  our  modern  philosophers  cruelly  deny. 
Knowledge  has  increased  until  faith  is  extinct ;  for  this  alone 
Spiritualism  has  grown  precious  to  the  millions  who  embrace  it ; 
and  they  accept  gratefully  the  most  trivial  phenomena  which 
assures  them  of  tliis  fact — that  there  lies  beyond  our  world  of 
broken  hopes  and  crushed  affections  another  sphere,  where  all  may 
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Le  repaired,  aD<l  lite   re-live<;  in   tLi-t  peace  ;  lid  _:hu]i;e-<  m»   wLicli 
so  many  here  are  >tranLrers.'* 

"'\j\v.  I  il.tniLl.r  that  -nir  Bii'l-;  i.ri'i  >«.-.t!ol  that  question  loncj 
2igo  ill  the  iiie,  <lealh.  ah-l  rt.'>ur:  j  ■idi  ni  C:iri>r  :  to  say  nothing 
of  Plato,  who  believe]  ill  hmii  rr.'ility  \vit!i-:>ut  any  such  te3ti- 
mony.'^ 

**  But  n.  -  ;t.rii  ])iiiio.-'|;hy  iui.-  rc-huiieJ  Chri.st,  and  transcended 
Plato,"  he  rjiiiar  .ei. 

**  If  tiiat  be  the  case,  w--  wou.ier  Spiritualism  ha->  proved  such 
a  city  of  refiiire,  aii-i  in  the  shelter  it  a^V)r  is  ouc  may  pardon  the 
nature  of  its  accoinui-hhai-.n,"  I  rejoiDed.  '' I  only  hope  I  may 
never  be  driven  ;o  v.;<rit  it." 

*'  God  grant  you  r.ever  may  fn.m  the  motives  which  made  me 
seek  i.:,''  he  sigheu,  remarking,  as  he  looked  at  his  watch  by  the 
light  of  the  rnoon,  **  Addison  is  very  late.  I  suppose^  he  can't  be 
here  now  until  the  la>t  train,  although  I  fully  expected  him  to 
dinner.  We  shall  have  n^jthing  oi  an  evening  when  becomes.  I 
hope  you  have  some  of  tho  e  duets  yoti  used  to  sing  together.*' 

I  was  ij^lad  to  think  that  I  had  left  them  behind  ;  to  sing  duets 
at  the  present  juncture  would  be  out  of  the  questioD.  Pretending 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  scene  before  me,  1  never  replied,  but  stood 
looking  at  the  sky  until  I  was  rou-ed  by  the  entrance  of  Miss 
Stanhope,  exclaiming  : 

"  Why,  good  people,  what  are  you  doing  up  here  ?  without 
light,  too  !  You  have  missed  welcoming  Mr.  Addison,  so  I  have 
brought  him  up  liere  to  you."  Then  I  noticed  that  he  was  behind 
her,  and  my  heart  stood  still  on  seeing  him. 

**  Oh,  Addison,  is  that  you?"  said  Colonel  Stanhope,  rising — 
**  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  ;  but  how  late  you  are,  we  expected 
you  to  dinner,"  and  they  shook  hands  warmly. 

"I  could  not  be  here  earlier,"  I  heard  him  say,  as  I  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  the  window,  not  daring  to  advance,  and  incapable 
of  speaking.  The  moon  shone  brightly  into  the  room,  and  in  its 
clear  light  I  saw  his  face  again,  the  face  now  grown  so  dear  to  me, 
and  regarded  it  with  a  reverence  that  was  akin  to  the  worship  of  the 
highest,  for  did  it  not  reflect  the  qualities  I  loved  best?  I  felt  a 
tightened  grasp  around  my  heart  as  I  remembered  how  far  I  had 
put  him  from  me.  We  might  never  have  spoken,  for  I  was  hidden 
behind  the  folds  of  the  curtain,  had  not  Miss  Stanhope  said  : 

**  Mary,  where  have  you  gone  to?  You  have  not  spoken  to 
Mr.  Addison." 

"Mary  is  infatuated  with  the  moon,"  said  Colonel  Stanhope, 
smiling,  as  I  advanced  and  offered  my  trembling  hand  to  Philip 
Addison. 
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*'  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Prior  ?*'  and  a  pair  of  cold  hands  met 
coldly,  albeit  'twas  midsummer. 

I  felt  my  heart  grow  sick  with  hopelessness,  and  as  Miss  Stan- 
hope  led  the  way  downstairs  to  the  dining-room,  I,  instead  of 
following  her,  turned  aside  into  my  own  room,  and  did  not  appear 
again  that  evening. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 
Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty. 

Then  wrong  not,  dearest,  to  my  heart 

My  love  for  secret  passion  ; 
He  smarteth  most  who  hides  the  smart, 

And  sues  for  no  compassion." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  crushing  sense  of  mortification  I  experienced  as  I  threw 
myself  into  a  chair  and  recalled,  or  rather  re-felt  our  meeting,  can 
hardly  be  described.  The  calm  matter-of-fact,  impenetrable  polite- 
ness he  exhibited  was  a  death-blow  to  all  hope,  and  I  longed  for 
action  of  some  kind  to  rid  me  of  the  oppressing  pain  I  was  enduring. 
If  I  could  only  have  started  from  Clynden  that  very  night  I  would 
have  been  thankful. 

That  I  was  arguing  unreasonably  I  could  not  then  discover  :  at 
such  moments  of  intense  disappointment  we  can  ovXj  feel.  It  may 
be  assuredly  taken  for  granted  that  a  person  in  love  is  in  a  state  of 
incipient  insanity  ;  at  least  I  had  judged  myself  thus  ever  since  I 
knew  how  much  I  felt  for  Philip.  Did  not  the  old  heroes  of 
ancient  Greece  regard  one  so  overtaken  as  under  spells  of  the  god- 
dess of  Love,  at  once  irresistible  as  unfortunate,  and  scarcely 
blamed  even  Helen  of  Troy  in  her  misfortunes,  considering  her  the 
victim  of  a  destiny  it  was  impossible  to  fly  had  she  willed  even  so 
to  do? 

At  that  moment  I  would  have  given  much  to  throw  oflf  the 
torment  I  was  enduring  ;  but  how  ?  It  had  taken  fast  hold  of  me 
like  an  awful  illness  wherein  I  was  at  times  delirious,  always  rest- 
less, never  wholly  sane ;  an  illness  that  must  either  send  me  to  my 
grave  or  renew  me  to  a  healthier  life. 

My  freedom  of  heart  and  mind  all  gone,  I  grew  rebellious  against 
the  author  of  my  miseries  and  in  my  passionate  mortification  I 
asked  almost  angrily,  **  Why  did  he  come  ?  Was  the  world  not  wide 
enough  that  he  must  come  and  mock  me?  It  was  cruel — it  was,'* 
but  what  I  tried  to  utter  was  choked  with  disappointment  and 
regret  to  think  that  my  own  fatuity  had  brought  it  sdl  about* 
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And  yet  by  a  strange  contradiction  the  chief  sting  of  my  morti- 
fication lay  in  thinking  that  he  was  able  to  come,  which  showed  me 
that  he  was  either  stronger  than  he  thought,  or  the  love  he  pro- 
fessed  had  orrown  weaker.  In  any  case  the  result  was  much  the 
same,  and  I  was  once  more  reduced  to  the  dead  level  of  on  ordinary 
acquaintance, 

With  a  bitter  sigh  I  strove  to  realise  my  position,  and  deter- 
mined to  bear  it  as  bravely  as  I  could.  I  was  not  the  first  girl 
who  had  made  a  mistake,  and  lived  to  pay  the  penalty.  "  Perhaps 
it  is  all  for  the  best/'  I  thought,  with  that  enforced  resignation 
with  which  we  learn  to  say  those  words  in  our  calamities,  while  our 
aching  hearts  despise  the  mockery  of  their  sound,  and  protest  im. 
patiently  against  their  falseness. 

It  was  very  certain,  however,  that  if  he  did  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  holding  to  his  resolution  of  never  seeing  me,  I  must.  With  this 
determination  strongly  fixed — being  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
necessary  action  I  longed  for— I  crept  stealthily  to  rest ;  for  I  did 
not  want  any  loquacious  French  maid  to  be  the  witness  of  my 
defeat  and  discomfort.  My  dreams  were  convulsive  eflTorts  to  fly 
firom  some  impending  evil,  and  I  awoke  in  the  morning  feverish 
and  miserable. 

I  was  struck  to  find  how  completely  Arthur  Crofton  had  disap* 
peared  firom  my  mind  ever  since  I  had  heard  of  Philip's  coming.  It 
is  true  that  I  felt  grateful  for  a  very  pleasant  month,  which  his  at- 
tentions had  rendered  most  enjoyable;  but  the  mind,  any  more  than 
the  palate,  cannot  feast  forever  in  a  confectioner's  shop,  and  I  knew 
that  I  needed  something  deeper,  and  better — though  not  perhaps  so 
outwardly  seductive — than  Arthur  Crofton's  handsome  face  and 
attractive  maimer  could  ever  supply.  T  could  quite  picture  an 
existence  spent  with  him.  It  would  be  just  what  Dolly  and  I  had 
once  laughed  over,  and  which  she  found  perfection.  A  life  spent 
walking  in  and  out  of  grand  drawing-rooms  ;  eating  grand  dinners  ; 
talking  infinitesimal  fashionable  small.t^lk  ;  thinking  only  of  the 
next  change  of  dress  and  scene  ;  subject  to  all  manner  of  petty  in. 
trigues  from  within  and  without ;  scheming  for  advancement  and 
good  introductions,  and  developing  finally  into  another  Lady  Ade. 
laide — a  piece  of  crystallised  worldliness,  whose  dream  of  ambition 
I  imagined  to  be  a  Jacob's  ladder  of  titled  angels,  among  whom  she 
ascended  and  descended  to  and  from  her  highest  heaven  among  the 
elect  that  rule  the  throne. 

I  thought  regretfully  how  Dolly  had  thrown  herself  away  ;  for 
if  Arthur  liked  me  he  would  have  adored  her,  and  she  would  have 
oonducted  him  through  the  world  with  brilliant  success.  The  only 
drawback  would  have  been  Lady  Adelaide  ;  but  even  for  her, 
Dolly  was  quite  equal.     **  What  a  pity  she  is  married  !"   I  ex- 
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claimed  mentally.  "  It  might  all  have  been  so  delightfully  altered 
had  we  been  staying  here  together  ;  as  a  brother  Arthur  would  be 
perfection." 

But  how  dreadfully  wicked  of  me  to  think  of  such  things,  and 
Dolly  Mrs.  Domville  !  And  yet  how  often  one  sees  the  wrong 
people  together  ;  surely  it  is  not  wicked  to  wish  them  a  happier 
fate,  or  to  point  out  to  oneself  the  person  whom  we  think  would  have 
suited  them  so  very  much  better,  I  thought,  as  I  questioned 
whether  the  popular  idea  that  God  joins  people  together  were  quite 
correct.  If  so,  it  does  not  say  much  for  our  faith,  that  we  so  con- 
stantly appeal  to  an  earthly  court  to  reatiTy  what  we  thereby 
assume  are  His  mistakes.  Or  even  where  no  such  extreme  measures 
are  resorted  to,  are  there  not  many  human  beings  who  appeal  to 
the  court  of  their  own  sorrowful  hearts  against  the  injustice  of 
attributing  their  woes  to  the  Almighty,  when  it  is  before  Him  they 
daily  prostrate  themselves  for  aid  to  support  the  weight  of  their 
conjugal  trials  ? 

I  sent  down  my  excuse  at  breakfast ;  for  I  felt  in  no  state  of 
mind  to  rise — a  proceeding  so  unusual  that  it  brought  Miss  Stan- 
hope  to  my  bedside  in  some  alarm. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  \  I  was  afraid  that  you  were 
not  well  last  night — you  ran  away  so  suddenly ;  and  Christine  told 
me  she  found  you  asleep." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming — I  am  very  well  indeed," 
answered,  languidly.  **  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself  for  my 
laziness,  and  disinclination  to  rise;  there  is  nothing  else  the  matter 
with  me." 

'^  Nonsense,  dear  !  you  are  feverish,"  she,said,  as  she  placed  her 
hand  on  my  forehead.  '^Lie  still,  dear,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Addison 
to  come  up  and  prescribe  something  for  you.  It  will  never  do  if 
you  are  going  to  be  ill  just  as  the  ball  is  coming  off.  Mr.  Addison 
shall  come  and  see  you. '  *  < 

**  Not  if  I  were  dying  !"  I  exclaimed,  starting  up,  and  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  a  catastrophe  I  could  ill  have  borne  just 
then. 

**  But,  my  dear  child,  I  sea  you  are  far  from  well ;  your  eyes  look 
so  heavy,  and  you  have  left  everything  I  sent  you  for  breakfBist  un- 
touched. Do  be  advised  and  let  me  send  Mr.  Addison,  or  consult 
him  for  you,  if  you  have  an  objection  t9  do  so  yourself.  It  is  such 
a  comfort  having  him  in  the  house.  He  always  does  Adrian  so 
much  good.  He  is  so  clever,  and  has  read  almost  .everything  ;  and 
travelled  so  much ;  and  has  such  nice  ideas  !  I  hope  we  may  keep 
him  over  the  ball;  but  I  must  not  linger— I  will  go  and  speak  to 
him  about  you;  he  is  with  Adrian  in  the  library." 

<*  Dear  Miss  Stanhope,  I  implore  you  to  remain  where  you  are ; 
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and  do  not  ask  Mr.  A<ldi.S'»u  t'yr  anything.  Indeed,  I  would  not  ttike 
it  if  it  werel>rou.,l.t  inc.      I  :;i:.  >'u;li  a  refractory  patient.'' 

'*n]i  <.li.-:'i  ■  V-'-iv 'i. ■;■-''  1  ..  ■  :■  "'  I  ili'H^lit  a<  Isawherstiil 
bent  upon  ^--.ct  ■^in^  n:--.  *  r.v-.i-'.  i.iii'i.'*  I  urijed  a.sshcwa<  ab:»iu 
to  leave  tlier  oni,  ''  I  am  -.  v.-iv  m^i.-li  Ut^rter,  and  shall  be  ready  to 
come  dowDbtair<  a  :i  vei-v  -lior:  muh\  an  I  tlien  I  will  take  any- 
thing  you  Jike  i<.»  uivo  nic  lor.iake  up  f>r  my  neglected  breakfast  ; 
if  only  you  '.viil  .<ay  notiiing  ii'.»out  my  iudispy<ition  to  anyone, 
especially  t-)  Mr.  A-Mi^cm.      i  disliko  do-jt-rs  >  »  very  much/' 

*'  Why,  my  dear  chiki,  :i.iy  ;ire  a  bjon  to  humanity  !" 

'' Ye^,  I  kn<rA-  tlioy  ar-  :  ^^1T *' 

''I    always  tiiouL:ht    y.-ii    .-md   Mr.   Ad-Hs^on  were    .«uch     goo«J 
friend.sl*'  .^lio  observed,  stii!  uiuier  the  influence  of  surprise. 

'*  So  we  are.'" 

"  Then  what  obicction  ■  a:i  y.^u  linve  in  allowing  me  to    consult 
him  about  you?*' 

**  Simply  that  the  p  j.-iiion  of;,  patient  i.s  such  a  mortifying  one, 
and  I  dislike  it  extremely.  It  is  so  humiliating  to  sit  still,  while 
one's  whole  system  is  undergo-n^^  inspection  through  the  medium  of 
one's  pulse,  or,  w<»rse  still,  ones  t  mgue  !"  and  I  burst  out  laughing 
at  the  idea  of  my  miserabh^selfin  ^ncha  tryinrr  situation  with  Philip 
for  the  doctor.  *'  No,  I  really  could  not  stibmit  to  it  ;  "  I  said  em- 
phatically. "  If  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  ill  while  I  am  here, 
I  do  hope  you  will  send  for  the  village  doctor." 

*'  How  very  extraordinarv  !  I  thought  yoti  made  Mr.  Addison's 
acquaintance  through  his  treating  you  so  skilfully  when  you  broke 
your  wrist  ?" 

**  That  was  different — a  purely  surgical  case,  which  involved  no 
such  trying  situation  as  the  one  I  have  objected  to." 

"Well,  make  haste  and  cnmo  down  if  you  won't  take  my  advice, 
for  we  don't  know  ourselves  without  you.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Addison 
is  freighted  with  mcssag«»s  for  you  from  your  aunt  and  uncle,  as  he 
spent  the  last  evening  in  Southport  v;ith  them.  I  am  glad  he  has 
been  able  to  leave  the  place  for  a  little  ;  it  is  so  nice  for  him,  poor 
fellow,  to  be  once  more  in  easy  circumstances,  and  able  to  return  to 
his  former  mode  of  life.  So  good  of  him,  too,  to  come,  notwithstand- 
ing, when  Adrian  wrote  saying  he  wanted  to  consult  him  profes- 
sionally, for  no  doubt  he  will  give  up  all  practice;  but  he  understands 
my  brother's  case  better  than  any  one,  and  has  come  out  of  pure 
friendship.  I  think  latterly  he  worked  too  hard  ;  but  he  has  found 
a  competent  man  to  assist  him,  one  who  will  take  his  place  when  he 
determines  what  he  is  going  to  do.  He  looks  so  dreadfully  careworn, 
poor  fellow,  I  am  glad  to  think  of  liis  having  these  few  days'  rest. 
I  know  Adrian  will  try  to  induce  him  to  lengthen  out  his  brief 
holiday/' 
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I  listened  with  suppiessed  eagerness  while  she  gave  me  all  this 
information  in  detached  sentences,  taking  a  few  steps  towards  the 
door  between  each,  to  mark  the  fall  stop ;  then  exhorting  me  to 
make  haste  once  more,  she  left. 

'^  I  suppose  I  must/'  I  thought ;  but  foimd  it  a  most  difficult 
matter.  My  hand  trembled  so  very  much  that  for  once  I  was  thank, 
ful  to  ring  for  the  little  French  maid,  who,  as  a  rule,  I  found  a 
superfluous  luxury  of  which  I  had  learnt  to  be  independent ;  but 
this  morning  I  was  glad  to  resign  my  head  to  Christine,  whose 
nimble  fingers  made  light  work  of  the  difficulty. 

I  was  a  great  trial  to  Christine,  who  for  ever  desired  to  experi- 
mentalise  upon  me  with  some  new  fashion  or  another. 

''  Mais,  mademoiselle  I  c'est  toujour  la  meme  chose  !"  she  would 
expostulate,  in  a  most  aggrieved  voice. 

She  was  a  perfect  little  Frenchwoman,  black  eyed  and  piquante, 
with  an  exuberant  admiration  for  everybody  and  everything :  **cotte 
ange,  Madame  Stanhope  ;"  and  '^  ce  triste  monsieur,  le  colonel,  is 
pale  et  interessant ;  et  mademoiselle  Amy,  qui  est  adorable  !  avec 
une  taille  et  figure  si  belle  ;  et  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  !  Mais,  made, 
moiselle  ! " — here  Christine  was  obliged  to  put  down  the  brush,  and 
pause  to  gather  force  for  the  climax  as  she  continued  :  ''  n'est  ce 
pas  qu'il  est  magnifigue  !  Je  trouve,  moi,  qu*il  est  v'raiment 
superbe!" 

I  was  cautious  in  my  reply.  It  is  so  easy,  in  unguarded 
moments,  to  drift  into  observations  wliich,  translated  by  a  French 
woman's  love  of  intrigue,  may  be  made  to  mean  anything  but  what 
is  intended.  Luxury  has  its  penalties,  the  greatest  of  which  must 
be  the  knowledge  that  in  one's  most  confidential  moments  the  eyes 
of  servants  are  ever  present.  The  lady  who  lies  back  in  her  chair 
and  submits  her  head  and  person  to  be  dressed  has  often  at  the 
same  time  to  lay  open  her  heart  to  a  pitiless  and  vulgar  scrutiny. 

^'  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  etait  si  desole  hier,  quand  il  a  su 
que  vous  etiez  partie,"  said  Christine,  throwing  out  a  hint  of  con- 
versation. 

As  I  paid  no  attention,  she,  no  doubt,  classed  me  at  once  among 
the  number  of  ces  jeunes  de  moiselles  Anglaise  qui  sont  si  stupide !" 
an  opinion  in  which  she  had  every  reason  to  become  confirmed,  when 
I  decided  to  wear  an  old  black  dress  in  preference  to  a  very  pretty 
white  morning  one  which  she  had  just  arranged,  and  made  very 
elegant  by  fantastic  bows  of  blue  riband ''  d'une  couleur  ravissante." 

I  hated  the  idea  of  finery !  What  was  the  good  of  it ;  the  black 
suited  my  state  of  mind,  and  yet — ^perhaps  Philip  liked  pretty 
things  ! 

At  that  moment  Christine  stood  before  me  holding  up  the  two 
dresses,  one  in  either  band,  hoping  to  win  me  by  the  contrast ;  with 
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1^  wmV  I  j*^  i>^  ^^  ^^  ^^  white,  more  to  please  her  than  mj« 
«^  ti^  w^  tli^M^Eaat  desire  was  to  remain  all  day  in  my  zoom. 

A«  «kHM)i  a*  I  was  ready,  I  went  into  the  morning  room,  took  a 
^^  m4  toM  to  ready  but  could  not  get  beyond  the  first  page, 
vKw^  1 1^  over  a  dozen  times,  wondering  what  it  was  about,ajDd 
a»\4Wu  lE^lhering  no  other  meaning  out  of  it  but  that  Philq) 
AJhk^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  house  and  might  walk  into  the  room  at  any 
lyK^MMMl.  1  threw  it  down  at  last  in  despair,  and  tried  to  work;  but 
lav  l^udtt  were  trembling,  an  ague  of  excitement  was  passing 
Uuvu^h  U)y  frame,  affecting  all  I  did  or  tried  to  do,  making  me 
%S^\  Ht  •very  footfedl  as  it  passed  the  door. 

'^  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  may  fall  down  dead  when  he  comes, 
i(  IMV  heart  keeps  giving  such  wild  knocks  at  the  bare  anticipation 
\^  M^liig  him,"  I  thought.  It  was  evident  I  had  profited  nothing  by 
VM«)uug  away  the  night  before.  It  would  have  been  better  perhaps 
\tmX  \  none  downstairs  and  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  him ;  it 
^\\\\\  have  rendered  any  other  interview  unnecessary,  and  have 
Ivis^utxl  the  painful  agitation  I  was  now  undergoing. 

Another  start,  another  feverish  tremor,  and  the  door  opened. 

**  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ask  you  how  you  are,"  said  Colonel 
Htanhope,  kindly,  to  my  relief  and  disappointment.  ''  I  am  afiraid 
(hat  [drive  was  too  long,  and  fatigued  you ;  was  that  why  you  ran 
away  last  night  ?"  and  he  gave  me  one  of  his  very  searching  looks 
iif  inquiry,  before  which  my  eyes  fell. 

**  I  am  quite  well,  I  assure  you/' 

<<  DonH  tell  me  so,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head ;  ^'I  know  you  too 
well.  I  ixiay  almost  say  I  know  your  heart  and  mind,  and 
^inposition  too  well  not  to  know  that  something  has  occurred  to 
upaet  you.  Won't  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  You  must  know  by 
this  time  that  I  feel  an  interest  in  you  of  no  common  kind,  the 
faason  of  which  is,  "  and  he  lowered  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  "that  you 
feaaroble  very  closely  someone  I  was  once,  and  still  am,  devotedly 
attached  to— one  who  has  gone  firom  sight,  but  never  from  thought, 
and  lor  whose  sake  I  have  never  formed  any  fresh  ties,  hoping  here. 
I^r  to  meet  and  claim  her,  since  my  life  here  was  faithful  to  her." 

He  spoke  very  solemnly,  very  sadly.  Bemembering  Miss  Stan- 
hope's injunction,  I  forbore  all  remark,  and  he  continued : 

"Now  that  I  have  confided  in  you  so  far,  will  you  not  tell  me 
what  is  distressing  you  ?" 

**I  feel    your  kindness^  oh!    so  much,   and    appreciate  the 

trust  you  place  in  me  by  speaking  as  you  have  1"  I  cried,  with 

IliTi  in  xny  oy^  \  ''  but  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  talk  about  myself 

.    talk  n^iw.    I  think  1  am  growing  nervous,  that  is  all.    Perhaps  the 

■■Mta  of  yesterday  were  rather  more  than  1  could  bear,  and  I  over. 

^■jMaaystrongth."^ 
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'  Then  I  won't  tease  you  further  by  pressing  to  know  the 
nature  of  your  vexation  or  sorrow,  whichever  it  may  be—not 
sorrow,  I  hope,  tell  me  that  much,  my  little  girl  ?"  he  pleaded  so 
tenderly. 

''  Please,  don't  ask  me/'  I  entreated  ;  feeling  on  the  point  of 
bursting  out  crying  and  telling  him  all.  How  I  wish  I  had ;  and 
yet— events  will  have  their  time. 

''  I  will  leave  you,  then,  and  let  Addison  know  that  you  are 
here.  He  was  just  finishing  a  letter ^^  I  came  up.  Tou  will  be 
glad  to  hear  how  your  uncle  and  aun'^i  and  all  the  good  people  at 
Southport  have  got  on  without  you." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

*'  When  sorrow  sleepeth,  wake  it  not." 

German  Pnmrb* 

I  MADB  an  effort,  as  he  left  the  room,  to  shake  off  my  cowardice. 
'^The  sooner  I  learn  to  control  this  madness  the  better,"  I 
exclaimed,  determined  to  be  brave. 

Soon  I  heard  a  rapid  stride  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  then  I 
knew  he  was  approaching.  The  next  moment  we  had  met  in  the 
calmest  manner  possible,  with  the  most  matter-of^act,  '*  How  are 
you  ?"  that  does  not  in  the  least  care  how  you  are. 

I  begged  him  to  take  a  seat ;  instead  of  this  he  went  to  the 
window,  which  was  open,  and  stood  admiring  the  view.  I  sat  on 
the  sofa  a  little  way  back,  and  began  to  work  as  if  my  living 
depended  on  the  amount  to  be  accomplished,  not  daring  to  look 
up. 

After  thoroughly  exhausting  the  view  he  took  a  seat  on  the 
sofa,  when  I  ventured  to  ask  after  my  aunt  and  uncle. 

'*  They  are  very  well.  I  dined  with  them  the  day  before  I  left ; 
they  desired  me  to  give  you  all  manner  of  kind  messages,  and  hope 
you  mean  to  return  soon." 

''I  hope  to  return  next  week;  and  my  imcle,  how  is  he 
faring?" 

''  He  is  not  in  the  best  of  spirits,  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  sits  heavily 
on  his  mind." 

"In  what  way!" 

*'  She  has  made  a  dead  set  at  him,  because  he  happened  in  an 
unfortunate  moment  to  say  he  had  met  one  of  the  numerous  fsunily 
of  St.  Vincent  when  abroad.  She  is  giving  a  dinner-party  next 
week,  and  insists  on  his  coming ;  she  goes  about  [telling  every, 
one  what  a  dear  old  man  he  is,  so  charmingly  original ;  so  I  expect 
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your  uncle  will  soon  be  promoted  to  be  a  churchwarden  under  the 
Bey.  Julius  Baines." 

<<  And  what  does  my  aunt  say  to  all  this  ?" 
*'She  takes  it  very  quietly.     She  is  such  an  amiable  soul; 
about  the  cmly  woman  I  know  who  could  live  in  Southport  and 
be  friends  with  every  one.    All  the  world  has  a  kind  word  for 
her." 

A  few  more  remarks  of  an  indifferent  kind  passed  by  each  of  us, 
and  we  relapsed  into  silence. 

Glancing  up  once,  I  saw  he  was  quite  absent,  staring  dreamily 
at  the  waving  branch  of  a  tree  without.  My  look  aroused  him ; 
starting  up  he  went  again  to  the  window,  humming  the  air  of  a 
song  I  was  fetmiliar  with,  but  the  name  of  which  I  had  forgotten. 
''  I  know  that  air,"  I  remarked.  '^  What  is  the  name  of  itT' 
'^ '  When  sorrow  sleepeth  wake  it  not ;'  '*  and  by  the  trembling 
accent  of  his  voice,  and  suppressed  quivering  of  his  lips  as  he 
spoke,  I  knew  that  he  was  bidding  me  to  leave  him  free,  and  not  to 
smile  upon  him  when — as  he  thought,  alas ! — I  could  not  love  him. 
Feeling  he  had  perhaps  said  too  much  he  rose  hastily,  before  I  had 
time  to  think  or  say  a  word,  exclaiming,  ''Stanhope  is  expecting 
me,"  and  with  that  he  left  the  room  abruptly. 

I  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  gone.  Why  on  earth  had  I 
not  gone  down  upon  my  knees  and  confessed  my  mistake,  or  rather 
my  awakening?  ''Ah,  why  had  I  not  done  so!"  I  exclaimed, 
with  passionate  earnestness,  as  my  work  fell  from  my  paralysed 
hands,  and  I  looked  vainly  at  the  spot  where  he  had  just  been 
standing  with  a  stupified  sense  of  irrevocable  loss.  Must  we,  then, 
go  our  several  ways — wo  who  might  have  been  all  in  all  to  each 
other — for  ever  parted,  and  by  what  1  Maiden  modesty  on  my  part^ 
or  manly  pride  on  his  ?  At  that  moment  I  was  too  confused  to 
judge,  for  it  is  only  at  the  proper  distance  of  time  that  we  can 
with  clear,  unclouded  eyes  ourselves  and  our  actions  as  they 
really  are. 

How  he  had  changed  the  aspect  of  everything  within  the  last 
few  hours !  The  life  I  had  hitherto  found  so  pleasant  now  became 
a  burden  almost  insupportable.  "  Don't  lean  on  anything  human » 
for  happiness ;  let  your  light  come  from  within,  and  be  brave," 
argued  my  philosophy  and  my  conscience  ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  so 
long  as  hearts  are  human  they  will  need  the  light  and  love  of 
human  hearts  to  give  them  life  and  warmth.  Self-contained  they 
may  learn  to  be,  but  at  the  expense  of  their  highest  joy,  their  most 
perfect  good. 

Tears  were  in  my  throat,  fast  mounting  to  my  eyes ;  but  I 
forced  them  back.  No,  I  would  not  cry ;  if  I  began  that  weaknen 
noW|  I  might  go  on  to  the  end  of  my  ^days.     The  flood  congealed| 
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and  lay  like  a  load  of  ice  upon  my  heart,  a  load  I  was  fain  to  love, 
since  it  was  all  that  I  had  left  to  cherish  for  his  sake. 

Kind  Miss  Stanhope  did  not  leave  me  long  to  nurse  my 
disappointment,  as  she  broke  in  upon  my  distress  with  a  most 
unromantic,  but  highly  necessary  demand  to  swallow  something 
strengthening. 

"Take  this,  dear;  you  don't  look  at  all  well.  I  am  quite 
concerned  to  see  your  eyes  so  heavy." 

I  accepted  her  kind  attention  with  a  forced  smile,  and  an 
assurance  that  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life. 

**  You  look  very  nice,  I  must  say ;  Christine  has  arranged  your 
dress  with  great  taste.  That  blue  is  such  a  lovely  colour.  And 
what  did  Ab.  Addison  say  T'  she  inquired,  as  she  took  up  my  work 
to  examine  it. 

But  my  reply  was  cut  short  by  a  servant  announcing  Captain 
Crofton,  who  said,  as  he  shook  hands— 

"  I  hope  you  are  awfully  penitent  for  the  way  in  which  you 
deserted  us  yesterday? — ^What  did  she  mean  by  it?"  he  asked, 
turning  to  Miss  Stanhope. 

**  I  really  cannot  answer  for  her,  Arthur ;  young  people  must 
settle  their  own  affairs  between  themselves." 

**Well,  I  must  tell  you,  Miss  Prior,  I  have  come  over  from 
Amy,  with  her  love,  of  course— ladies  always  send  their  love,  or  kind 
regards,  or  a  kiss,  or  something  of  the  kind  when  they  have  any- 
thing particularly  disagreeable  to  say — and  she  declares  that 
she  won't  come  to  the  ball  to-morrow  evening  unless  you  go  over 
to  Crofton  and  make  ber  an  ample  apology.  I  am  to  escort  you 
there,  and  will  see  you  safely  home." 

'^  After  luncheon,  my  dear  young  man,"  interposed  Miss 
Stanhope. 

''Of  course,  after  luncheon;  I  claim  your  hospitality  for  that 
repast,"  he  said,  carelessly,  as  he  adopted  his  favourite  position 
astride  a  chair,  with  the  back  in  front  of  him,  quite  at  his  ease  in 
this  as  any  other  attitude.  Stifihess  and  Arthur  Crofton  could 
never  be  named  together,  and  his  good  figure  had  the  happy  knack 
of  looking  to  advantage  in  almost  any  position. 

**  I  really  must  run  away,"  said  Miss  Stanhope;  **I  have  so 
many  things  to  think  of  and  to  do.  I  am  just  as  well  pleased,  Mary, 
that  you  are  going  to  Crofton  for  the  afternoon." 

"  How  jolly !"  exclaimed  Captain  Crofton,  when  she  had  gone. 
''  I  do  admire  a  woman  who  knows  when  to  leave  the  room !" 

**  How  rude  you  are !"  I  said,  mildly,  amused  at  his  remark. 

"  Come  now,  don't  talk  nonsense  1"  he  returned,  with  his  easy 
frankness.  '*  Tou  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  it  is  much  jollier  for  us  to 
be  by  ourselves.'* 
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''  Pray  speak  for  yourself,  and  don't  be  so  delightfully  otm- 
&tent." 

'^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Delamain  and  Amy  wouldn't 
wish  me  dead  if  I  were  always  in  the  way  when  they  wanted  to  be 
alone?" 

''  In  their  case  I  can  imderstand  your  being  an  iDConTenience." 

''  Which  means  in  our  case— icAa^  T'  he  asked,  with  a  fneaning 
smile,  shifting  his  position  a  little  nearer. 

'^  That  you  are  not  to  talk  nonsense.  By  the  way,  I  have  such 
a  pretty  new  song  to  show  you,"  I  said,  going  to  the  piano. 

'*  How  awfully  good  of  you  !  How  splendid  a  fellow's  condition 
must  be  who  has  a  wife  that  can  sing  to  him  for  ever  ?^ 

''  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  suspect  two-thirds  of  the  men  so  blest 
would  tell  you  a  diflferent  tale." 

No  sooner  was  I  seated  at  the  instrument  than  I  excused 
myself  from  singing.  I  knew  that  in  my  present  frame  of  mind, 
and  after  the  wretched  night  I  had  passed,  that  music  was  out  of 
the  question,  so  I  returned  to  my  seat. 

"  I  am  awfully  sorry,  but  never  mind  if  you  don't  feel  up  to  it; 
another  day,  perhaps,"  and  he  took  up  my  photograph  book  to 
examine. 

**By  George!  what  a  glorious  creature !  Who  is  this!"  he 
exclaimed. 

<<  My  sister,  Mrs.  Domville.     It  is  an  excellent  likeness." 

"Where  is  she?" 

"  On  her  wedding  tour,  having  recently  married  the  gentleman 
on  the  opposite  page." 

"  What !  married  to  that  oldjellow !  What  a  shame  !  Why  on 
earth  didn't  you  forbid  the  banns  ?  I  call  that  a  human  sacrifice. 
She  can't  be  fond  of  him  surely !" 

'*  You  will  be  able  to  judge  of  that  for  yourself ;  they  come 
tomorrow  on  a  visit.  I  think  they  are  very  much  attached,"  I 
remarked,  feeling  confident  in  my  own  mind  that  it  extended  no 
further  than  a  species  of  attachment,  for  love  did  not  express 
Dolly's  feeling,  and  I  believed  Colonel  Domville  incapable  of  the 
sentiment. 

''  And  she  will  be  here  for  the  ball  ?  I  am  awfully  glad  !  Only 
fancy  her  being  your  sister !" 

''  What  is  there  to  surprise  you  in  that  1  You  seem  unable  to 
realise  it?" 

''  She  is  not  in  the  least  liko  you ;  to  begin  with,  she  looks  as  if 
she  could  carry  all  before  her— one  who  would  stop  at  nothing.  She 
might  be  a  duchess,  fix>m  the  way  her  head  is  set  on  her  shoulders." 

'^  I  am  so  glad  you  admire  her  !  She  is  as  pleasant  to  talk  to> 
and  live  with,  as  to  look  at." 
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"  What  is  her  name  1— her  Christian  name  ?" 

**Medora." 

**  Just  the  name  for  such  a  woman !  I  have  a  great  idea  of 
names  fitting  people.  Now,  you  are  a  capital  Mary.  I  can  fiancy 
you  a  nun,  do  you  know  \  You  would  look  awfully  well  in  the 
dress." 

"  Thank  yoi:^,  I  don't  feel  at  all  disposed  to  take  the  veil,  even 
for  the  sake  of  its  becomingness.    I  prefer  my  freedom." 

"  You  will  take  the  veil,  I  suppose,  some  day,  won't  you  !  but 
not  as  a  bride  of  the  Church.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  shall 
prefer  seeing  you  with  the  orange-blossoms ;  though  I  still  think 
you  would  make  a  dear  little  nun." 

**I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  personal  I"  I  cried,  growing 
red. 

''  You  deserve  to  be  punished  for  making  me  suffer  as  you  did 
yesterday.     You  never  seem  to  give  me  credit  for  possessing  any 


"  You  had  much  better  get  rid  of  them  ;  they  are  such  trouble, 
some  encumbrances.  However,  I  give  you  credit  for  having  one  of 
those  delightfully  easy  natures  that  are  always  more  or  less  fickle. 
You  will  never  break  your  heart  over  your  feelings." 

''  Oh,  come !  I  can't  stand  that.  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  put 
me  to  the  test!" 

''Indeed  I  won't,"  I  said,  laughing;  "but  do  come  down  to 
luncheon,  the  gong  sounded  some  minutes  ago." 

They  were  all  seated  as  we  entered  the  dining-room. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  said  Colonel  Stanhope. 
''Your  conversation  must  have  been  unusually  brilliant  this 
morning,  Arthur." 

"  Was  it  1"  inquired  the  provoking  creature,  thus  addressed, 
turning  to  me  with  a  most  insinuatmg  smile. 

With  the  light  of  Philip's  eyes  turned  upon  me  I  grew  confused, 
and  answered  recklessly — 

"  It  is  always  more  or  less  agreeable." 

"  There  now,  Stanhope ;  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  that  I  can  be 
agreeable." 

As  he  spoke  I  knew  as  well  as  if  I  were  reading  his  heart  that 
Philip  Addison  thought  I  was  either  engaged,  or  about  to  become 
so,  to  Captain  Crofton.  Once  or  twice  our  eyes  met;  but  all 
expression  had  been  extracted  firom  them.  We  might  have  been 
two  stone  walls,  looking,  or  rather  not  looking,  at  each  other. 

"  Are  you  good  for  a  few  miles  ?"  asked  Captain  Crofton,  who 
had  walked  over. 

«<  I  cannot  hear  of  Mary  taking  a   constitutional  to-day,"  said 
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Miss  Stanhope,  replying  fur  me.     *'  Indeed,  Mr.  Addison,  only  thai 
she  is  so  refractory,  I  would  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  her/' 

I  was  too  sick  at  heart  to  blu-h  under  the  glance  he  gave  me  in 
reply  to  Miss  Stanhope's  remark.  It  was  only  for  a  moment  in  the 
interval  of  a  conversation  that  he  wa.-^  carrying  on  with  Colonel 
Stanhope. 

**Who  is  your  friend?"  inquired  Captain  Grofton,  familiarly, 
when  we  had  left  table.  **  He  looked  awfully  hard  at  you  once  or 
twice,  I  thought— do  you  know  him  ?  I  did  not  catch  the  name 
when  Stanhope  introduced  us." 

**  He  is  Mr.  Addison,  of  whom  you  have  heard  them  speak  so 
frequently." 

**0h,  the  Doctor,"  he  remarked,  in  a  tone  that  made  me  hate 
him,  as  if  Philip  were  nobody. 

His  words  and  manner  vexed  me  so  much  that  I  kept  silence, 
thinking  how  wonderful  it  is  that  the  aristocracy  of  idleness  so 
often  despise  the  far  nobler  calling  of  industry !  When  will  the 
dignity  of  work  attain  to  its  true  position  ?  There  were  moments 
wherein  I  felt  that  the  poorest  housemaid  was  leading  a  nobler  life 
than  I,  whose  round  of  young-lady  occupations  began  and  ended,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  in  nothing  but  how  best  to  be  amused,  and  live 
luxuriously  the  whole  day  long  ;  but  for  any  working  good  of  head, 
heart,  or  hand  in  this  real,  earnest  world  of  ours,  I  was  just  now 
quite  useless. 

**  What  are  you  in  such  a  brown  study  about?  a  penny  for 
your  thoughts,"  he  said,  as  I  waited  for  the  pony-carriage,  still 
deep  in  my  reflections. 

**  Nothing  very  flattering  to  either  of  us." 

**I  know  what  /  was  thinking  of.  I  was  thinking  that  I  mean  to 
have  four  waltzes  with  you  to-morrow  evening — at  proper  intervals, 
of  course — after  the  opening  quadrille,  for  which  I  also  bespeak 
you." 

"  There  is  a  charming  modesty  about  your  requests  that  makes 
them  quite  irresistible.     Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish  V 

*  *  Yes ;  but  I'll  tell  you  that  later  on.  I  see  the  carriage  is  at  the 
door ;  don't  delay,  the  afternoon  is  so  fine.  Here,  my  lad,  you  need 
not  trouble  to  accompany  us^"  he  said  to  the  groom,  as  he  helped 
me  to  be  seated.  "  I  promise  to  bring  the  trap  back  all  right.  It 
destroys  one's  powers  of  conversation  having  a  fellow  at  your  back 
listening  to  every  word  you  say." 

**  II  faut  souflferir  pour  la  gloire,"  I  said,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  confound  the  *  gloire,'  I  hate  the  very  name  of  it,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  seated  himself,  and  we  started. 

The  library  windows  were  open,  and  any  one  within  must  have 
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heard  all  that  passed ;  as  we  drove  along  I  saw  that  both  Colonel 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Addison  were  standing  at  the  window. 

'^  He  will  have  every  reason  to  [form  what  conclusion  he  likes, 
seeing  me  thus  carried  off  with  such  apparent  good  will  on  my 
part."  I  was  utterly  hopeless  about  everything,  and  left  it  to 
destiny  to  drift  my  poor  rudderless  bark  along  these  adverse 
currents,  where  and  how  it  would. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

"  Oh,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  ua !" 

Txmon  of  Athens, 

The  word  ghire  had  evidently  left  an  uncomfortable  impression 
upon  Captain  Crofton's  mind,  as  he  broke  out  presently  with  some 
vehemence  — 

"  It  is  a  cursed  humbug !" 

"  What  are  you  growing  delirious  about  V 

"  This  system  my  mother  thinks  so  highly  of — selling  one's  heart 
and  soul  for  the  sake  of  bolstering  up  one's  position  and  family. 
You  don't  know  how  sick  I  am  of  hearing  sermons  preached  on  it 
every  day  of  my  life,  until  the  collar  of  conventidnality  galls  me  to 
death.  I  shall  kick  over  the  traces  some  day.  I  would  do  so  to- 
morrow,  if  I  were  sure  that  some  one  I  know  would  back  me  up; 
but  unfortunately  the  mischief  is  I  am  not  sure !" 

**Your  mother  is  quite  right;  with  men  of  your  position 
ambition  nearly  always  succeeds  affection  ;  therefore  you  should 
listen  to  sermons  which  are  calculated  to  do  you  so  much  good,  and 
in  the  matter  of  your  affections  you  ought  to  furnish  yourself  with 
what  will  ultimately  aid  your  ambition,"  said  I,  not  heeding  his 
inuendo. 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven,  then,  that  you  had  kept  the  other  side  of 
the  world  before  you  came  here  to  propound  so  coolly  a  doctrine  you 
make  it  deuced  difiScult  to  put  into  practice  !"  he  rejoined, 
impatiently. 

'*  I  don't  propound  it  as  a  doctrine  of  my  own,  to  be  observed 
generally  ;  but  for  men  of  your  position,  understand  me,  I  am 
making  a  distinction.  Considering  the  life  you  lead,  one  of  fashion, 
able  luxury,  you  have  nothing  to  live  for  but  an  ambition  of  some 
kind,  which  sooner  or  later  will  become  developed  ;  and  then 
perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  think  you  did  not  listen  to  that  impul- 
sive  prompting  which  might'have  led  you  to  disregard  the  ster- 
ling benefits  of  wealth  and  position,  so  necessary  to  ambition.'' 

^'  Do  stop,  and  don't  talk  such  utter  nonsense  in  that  sancti- 
fied, prim  way,  which  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  !    Tou  haye 
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accused  me  pretty  freely  to-day  of  talking  rubbish  ;  but  your  last 
remark  has  beaten  me  out  and  out !" 

*'  Let  us  hope,  then,  you  may  combine  both  qualities ;  for  it  is  an 
absurd  prejudice  to  suppose  that  in  marrying  money  love  is 
necessarily  excluded,"  I  continued,  keeping  up  the  joke. 

"  All  very  fine,  Miss  Prior ;  but  do  you  know  that  you  ate 
making  me  awfully  miserable,  prudent  and  exhilirating  as  your 
remarks  are.  We'll  drop  the  subject,  if  you  please,  for  something 
pleasanter,  and  more  in  accordance  with  my  unworldly  and 
disinterested  frame  of  mind  at  the  present  time." 

'*  Just  as  you  please,"  I  said,  still  assuming  the  air  of  a  grand- 
mother,  which  I  was  obliged  to  drop  as  we  started  afr'esh  some 
common-place  discussion. 

Amy's  greeting  was  most  affectionate,  as  she  carried  me  oflF  to 
her  boudoir  for  a  "  long  talk."  I  was  soon  in  all  her  little  mysteries, 
and  an  hour  passed  discussing  her  dresses  and  prospects. 

**  I  hope  you  may  be  here  for  my  wedding.  I  should  like  you 
to  be  one  of  my  bridesmaids." 

'^That  is  impossible,  for  I  leave  Clynden  nextweek,  and  in  all 
probability  shall  be  in  India  when  you  are  married." 

**  You  never  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  going  to  that  horrid  place  V* 
she  cried,  with  dismay.  "Oh,  don't  go !  Stay  in  England;  and  after 
I  am  married  you  shall  come  and  pay  me  a  long  visit,  and  I'll 
introduce  you  to  such  nice  people.  You  are  sure  to  marry  som^ 
very  rich  man,  and  we  shall  always  be  such  friends.  It  will  be  so 
nice  to  visit  at  each  other's  houses !  But  if  you  go  out  there  you  are 
sure  to  marry  some  poor  officer  and  lose  your  health,  and  always  be 
in  debt,  spending  your  life  going  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
P.  and  0.  Steamers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  snakes  and  reptiles  and 
all  other  disagreeables.  It  is  such  a  wretched  existence !  you  were 
meant  for  something  better." 

"  Nevertheless  it  was  what  I  was  bom  into,  so  I  needs  must 
abide  by  it,"  I  said,  laughing  heartily  at  her  naivete,  and  the 
inimitable  changes  of  her  expressive  face,  which  was  all  smiles  and 
sunshine  as  she  pictured  the  ^' rich  man,"  and  good  establishment 
with  the  "  nice  "  adjuncts  attached  thereto ;  and  all  frowns  and 
furrows  as  she  beheld  me  the  property  of  the  "  poor  o|5cer,  always 
in  debt."  • 

''  What  consequence  is  it  what  people  are  bom  intol"  sho  said, 
giving  a  shmg  of  her  shoulders.  **  It  is  their  duty  to  get  out  of  it 
as  soon  as  they  can.  Where  would  all  our  great  men  and  women 
have  been,  I  should  like  to  know,  had  they  held  on  fast  to  where 
providence  placed  them  as  babies  %  I  am  afraid  I  am  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  servant's  love  of*  bettering  '  myself,"  she  con. 
eluded,  giving  her  mouth  an  irresistibly  comic  expression,  over 
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which  we  both  became  so  merry  that  the  echoes  of  our  laughter 
must  have  reached  Captain  Crofton's  ears,  for  he  burst  in  upon 
us  shortly  after,  saying  : 

"  I  am  not  going  to  stand  this  any  longer.  You  have  been 
shut  up  together  time  enough  to  settle  the  fit  of  all  the  dresses  in 
the  world.  Delamain  is  smoking  his  brains  away,  so  I  advise  you 
to  go  and  look  after  him,  Amy." 

**  Don't  be  absurd,  and  tell  such  stories,  Arthur  ;  it  is  all  your 
own  wicked  invention  ;  for  Charlie  knows  very  well  he  has  to  pay 
a  pretty  heavy  penalty  if  he  smokes.  I  have  given  him  his  choice ! 
and  I  must  say  he  has  behaved  beautifully  since  we  have  been  en- 
gaged ;  it  is  intolerable  for  men  to  expect  both !  Mind  you  make 
that  compact,  Mary,  when  engaged.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  damp- 
ing than  another  to  the  young  affections  it  is  the  flavour  of  tobacco, 
which  so  readily  convicts  the  lips  seeking  to  be  favoured,  and  1 
decline  to  have  the  unwelcome  perfume  conveyed  to  mine !  I  think 
I  ought  to  patent  my  receipe,  it  would  be  worth  something  to  the 
Anti-Tobacco  Association — what  do  you  say,  Arthur  ?** 

"  By  all  means,  [if  you  can  at  the  same  time  patent  a  process 
whereby  men  will  always  be  so  very  much  in  love  as  to  be  able  to 
forego  a  real  for  a  doubtful  consolation  !  You  won't  effect  the  one 
without  the  other,  and  I  think  I  know  who  would  cry  out  first  if  the 
kisses  were  to  cease?" 

^  *'  You  horrid  monster,  do  be  quiet !  How  dare  you  libel  us !" 
she  cried,  as  she  watched  him  subside,  with  his  usual  lounging 
grace,  on  the  lowest  footstool  he  could  find. 

'*  Ah,  ha  !  young  lady,  there  is  where  we  have  the  *  pull  *  over 
you.  We  have  a  consolation,  never  failing,  in  our  precious  weed  ; 
and  you  have  nothing.  So  how  fares  your  argument  now  ?  I  hope 
you  will  allow  I  have  knocked  it  all  to  pieces  !" 

''  Excuse  me^  you  haven't,  I  am  very  sure  we  could  get  on  very 
well  without  you." 

"  Could  you,  though  ?"  he  said  doubtfully. 

"  I  have  just  proved  it !  You  could  not  let  Mary  and  me  enjoy 
our  afternoon  to  ourselves  without  bursting  in  declaring  *  you  could 
stand  it  no  longer ;'  now  confess  yourself  beaten." 

**  If  you  promise  not  to  turn  me  out,  I  may,  perhaps,  this  once 
own  to  tb^soft  impeachment:  but  what  were  you  talking  of ? 
dresses,  of  course  !  Ladies  never  get  together  that  they  don't  drag 
out  the  contents  of  their  wardrobes  for  each  other.  I  wonder  how 
we  men' would  look]unpacking  our  portmanteaus  in  the  same  style  ?" 

*'  You  would  have  nothing  to  show  but  your  eternal  black  coats, 
that  one  is  perfectly  wearied  of ;  whereas  with  us  dress  is  a  fine  art, 
a  study  in  harmonious  colouring,  a  marvel  of  the  creative  faculty  of 
invention— a— a— I  don't  know  what  to  say— But  we  were  not 
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talking  of  dresses ;  I  was  saying  that  I  wished  Mary  to  be  my  brides. 
maid,  but  she  talks  of  India  and  going  there  instead." 

**In  what  capacity,  may  I  ask, — civil  or  military?"  he  inquired, 
looking  up  at  me. 

"  Don't  be  such  a  teaze,  Arthur  T  Come  downstairs,  Mary;  lam 
dying  for  a  cup  of  tea.'' 

Captain  Crofton  sauntered  into  the  drawing-room  iu  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  inquiring  of  Amy  where  his  lady  mother  was. 

**  She  drove  to  the  Do  Hardings,  to  see  if  they  have  returned  ; 
she  ought  to  be  here  by  this." 

**  Let  us  be  oflf  before  she  comes  back,"  he  whispered  to  me; 
remarking  aloud,  as  ho  drew  out  his  watch — 

*'  I  dont  want  to  hurry  you,  but  if  I  am  to  drive  you  home,  and 
be  back  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  you  must  be  good  enough  to 
swallow  your  tea,  and  come.'' 

**I  am  quite  ready ;  but  the  carriage  ?" 

"  I  ordered  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 

As  anxious  as  himself  not  to  encounter  Lady  Adelaide,  I  rose 
at  once,  and  said  good-bye  to  Amy.  I  wa«  too  late,  however ;  no 
sooner  were  we  in  the  hall  than  her  carriage  drove  up,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  wait. 

I  saw  an  impatient  change  come  over  Captain  Crofton' s  £aoe, 
and  a  muttered  expression  sounding  very  like  "'  Confound  it !" 
escaped  his  lips,  as  he  went  forward  to  assist  his  mother  to  descend. 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Prior,"  said  Lady  Adelaide,  coldly,  when 
she  observed  that  I  was  waiting.  **The  carriage  shall  take  you 
home. — Arthur,  I  want  you  to  come  to  me  as  soon  as  you  have 
handed  Miss  Prior  into  the  carriage  ;  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  be- 
fore dinner." 

**  All  right,  mother,  I'll  soon  be  back.  I  am  just  going  to  drive 
Miss  Prior  back  to  Clynden,"  he  replied,  carelessly. 

**  I  am  sure  she  will  excuse  you,  since  the  carriage  is  there  to 
take  her,"  said  Lady  Adelaide,  in  a  tone  of  almost  command. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  take  any  further  trouble  in  the  matter," 
I  said.  **  I  have  a  pony-carriage  here,  and  can  drive  myself.  Good 
evening!" 

With  that  I  went  out  and  found  the  pony.carriage,  which  had 
moved  on  to  make  room  for  Lady  Adelaide. 

I  had  seated  myself,  and  was  about  to  take  the  reins  from  the 
groom,  when  Captain  Crofton  rushed  out,  and  jumped  in  uncere- 
moniously. 

"  You  had  better  drive,"  he  said,  **  I  shall  only  lash  some  of  the 
fury  I  am  feeling  on  to  the  poor  brute's  back,  and  perhaps  make 
an  end  of  us  both." 
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"  Why  did  you  come  ?  I  much  prefer  going  home  alone. 
Please  return,  "  I  entreated. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  drive  on,  and  don't  let  us  be  the  talk  of 
the  stables/'  he  cried,  in  a  passionate  undertone,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
groom  standing  by. 

I  obeyed,  thankful  for  the  evening  breezes  which  by  degrees 
cooled  our  angry  spirits.  At  length  he  exclaimed  : 

''  I  can  stand  it  no  longer  I    Will  you  listen  to  me  if  I  speak  ?" 

"  It  depends  upon  what  you  say." 

"I  thought  you  would  give  me  just  such  a  reply,"  he  said, 
turning  away  impatiently. 

"  Why  should  I  give  you  any  other  1" 

*'  Because  any  other  girl  but  you  would  have  seen  that  I  cared 
for  her,  and  would  have  felt  some  pity  for  a  poor  fellow." 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  my  giving  you  the  answer  you  com- 
plain of.  Now  listen  to  me,"  I  said,  growing  serious,  **  I  don't  know 
what  you  want  to  drift  into,  but  I  am  very  certain  of  one  thing, 
you  will  regret  saying  anything  you  may  be  disposed  to  say  in  your 
present  frame  of  mind;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  I  should  regret 
ever  having  listened  to  you  :  so,  please,  say  no  more." 

**  Well,  you  may  talk  as  you  like,  but  I  am  not  going  to  take 
that  for  an  answer  ;  so  beware  !  Perhaps,  as  you  say,  I  had  better 
postpone  it  for  a  little,  for  my  mind  just  now  is  decidedly  rough  and 
savage  at  my  mother's  rudeness  to  you,  and  you  might  take  any- 
thing I  said  as  a  wish  on  my  part  to  make  you  the  ameride.  I  do 
feel  awfully  cut  up  that  you  should  have  been  subjected  to  this 
annoyance  ;  but  never  mind,  I'll  have  it  out  with  her  when  I  get 
back,  and  she  shall  apologise  to  you,  or  I'll  leave  the  house  !" 

'*  I  implore  of  you  to  think  no  more  about  the  matter,"  I  cried, 
much  distressed.  *'  I  assure  you  I  accept  your  kindness  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  most  ample  apology  from  Lady  Adelaide.  Mercifully 
spare  my  name,  and  myself,  from  forming  the  subject  of  any  pain- 
ful discussion  between  you.     Do  promise  me  this." 

**  I  shall  promise  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  said,  moodily.  "  I 
know  very  well  what  I  am  about,  and  the  sooner  my  mother  knows 
it  too  the  better.  I  sware  before  Heaven,  soft  and  easy-going  as  I 
may  appear,  I  will  make  a  stand  against  marrying  any  woman  but 
the  one  /  choose,"  he  cried,  growing  vehement. 

As  we  reached  Clynden,  and  I  was  about  to  get  out  of  the 
carriage,  he  detained  me  for  a  moment,  saying : 

"Promise  me  those  dances  I  asked  for,  or  I  won't  come  to. 
morrow  night." 

"  Don't  be  so  unreasonable,"  I  pleaded,  **  five  dances  are  out  of 
all  question.  Were  I  to  yield,  I  should  merit  all  the  impertinence 
your  mother  chooses  to  heap  upon  me." 
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'*  Didn't  I  tell  you  before  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  dictated  to 
by  my  mother  on  any  matters  of  the  kind  affecting  my  likes  or 
dislikes  ?" 

*'  Nor  can  I  let  you  dictate  to  me  either.  How  admirably  you 
can  argue  for  yourself!  You  must  think  a  little  for  me,  if  you  will, 
and  leave  it  to  my  good  nature.  Under  the  circumstances  I  ought 
not  to  dance  with  you  at  all." 

'*  That's  just  because  you  think  my  mother  will  be  disagree- 
able." 

"  Possibly ;  forewarned  is  forearmed,  you  know  ;  I  should  not 
feel  it  80  much — it  is  of  you  I  am  thinking  ;  but  now  I  must  not 
stay,  so  good  night." 

''Good  night,  then,  if  it  must  be  so  ;  you  are  awful  hard 
on  a  poor  fellow ;  you  never  give  one  the  Itazi  chance. " 

"  How  much  you  will  thank  me  for  my  amiability  in  not  taking 
advantage  of  your  disinterestedness  some  of  these  days,  when  yon 
are  covered  with  gloirer'  I  cried,  as  I  waved  my  adieus  from  the 
portico. 

''Oh!  confound  the  gloire  /"  I  heard  him  exclaim,  as  he  drove 
off ;  and  I  rushed  upstairs  to  fortify  myself  for  the  further  trials  of 
the  evening." 


The  Earl  of  Beaconsfidd. 


THE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 
PART  n. 

POLITICIAN  AND  STATESMAN. 

On  the  accession  of  our  present  gracious  Sovereign,  to  the  throne,  in 
the  year   1837,  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and, among  the  new 
members  of  that  house,  which  a  great  living  writer  has  pithily 
described  as  ''  an  assemblage  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen, 
mostly  fools/'   Mr.    Disraeli  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time,  as 
member  for  Maidstone.     It  would  not  easily  be  admitted  that  the 
presence  of  the  new  member  contributed  to  swell  that  element  of 
foolishness  which    Mr.    Carlyle^  has    emphasised.     Mr.    Disraeli 
brought  with  him^wisdom,  and,  what  is  more,  that  engaging  wisdom 
which  is  clothed  in  the  airy  garments  of  gaietyand  of  wit,  of  mystery 
and  of  mockery.     He  lost  no  time  in  rising  in  his  place  in  "  the 
most  critical  assembly  in  the  world,'*  and  the  oelebrnted  maiden 
speech  was  delivered,  we  believe,  within  a  week  j&rom  the  time  of 
his  entrance  into  the  House.    It  is  probable  he  rose  under  circum- 
stances more  trying  even  than  those  which  commonly  attend  the 
debfit  of  a  young  member^— indeed,  he  himself  seems  to  have  been 
conscious  of  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  way  in  which  be  com- 
menced his  speech  :— **  I  trust  the  House  will  extend  to  me  that 
gracious  indulgence  which  is  usually  accorded  to  one  who  solicits  its 
attention  for  the  first  time.  I  hav  e,  however,  had  sufficient  experience 
of  the  critical  spirit  which  pervades  the  House,  to  know  and  to 
feel  how  much  I  stand  in  need  of  that  indulgence— an  indulgence  of 
which  I  will  prove  myself  not  to  be  unworthy,  by  promising  not  to 
abuse  it." 

The  member  for  Maidstone  was  already  known  as  a  biting 
satirist ;  such  a  reputation  is  apt  to  create  enemies  in  social  life, 
and  the  satirist  is  usually  suspected,  even  before  he  has  attacked. 
Much  more  is  it  dangerous  in  an  assembly  like  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  where,  if  an  individual  is  made  ridiculous,  he  is  made 
so  publicly.  It  was  known,  too,  that  the  orator  was  a  child  of 
the  despiiie|d  house  of  Israel ;  and  to  this  day  even,  and  in  circles 
which  are  thought  to  be  enlightened,  that  most  childish  and 
irrational  of  prejudices  still  blooms  and  flourishes.  But,  owing  to 
whatever  causes,  the  maiden  speech  was  what  is  termed  "  a  failure" 
-—that  is  to  say,  it  failed,  not  from  any  lack  of  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker,  but  simply  because  the  House  refused,  at  last, 
to  listen  to  him,  and  he  had  to  sit  down,  uttering  the  memorable 
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boast,  ^^  I  have  begun  several  times  many  tbings,  and  I  have  often 
succeeded  at  last.  I  will  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  hear  me." 

Failure  as  the  speech  may  have  been  thought  by  many  at  the 
time  to  be,  it  is  clear  that  in  some  quarters  it  was  regarded  as  at 
least  a  *'  splendid  failure,'*  for  the  Tlniea,  in  its  leading  article  next 
morning  on  the  debate,  speaks  of  it  as  *'  an  eloquent  speech." 

The  next  time  that  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  in  the  House  he  1001 
listened  to,  and  ever  since  that  period — we  believe  some  four  years 
after  the  del#^ry  of  his  maiden  speech — he  not  only  has  been  liBtened 
to,  but,  in  all  variety  of  ways,  has  been  a  great  parliamentary 
power.  The  other  day,  when  speaking  at  Aylesbury,  he  alluded  to 
those  times  as  **  times  of  rapture— cer^amin?«  gaudia** — and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  was,  during  those  days,  no  deficiency  in 
the  ranks  of  that  order  of  antagonists  which  a  brilliant  parlia- 
mentary fencer  above  all  things  delights  to  encounter — a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel. 

When  Lord  Beaconsfield  looks  back  upon  the  days  when  the  House 
of  Commons  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  presence  of  men  like 
Peel  and  Russell,  Shiel  and  O'Connell,  Palmerston  and  Staidey, 
Hobhouse,  Graham,  Wood,  Bentinck,  etc.,  and  reflects  that  in 
the  Chamber  which  he  has  just  left  Fawcet  is  an  orator  !  Qoschen 
and  Hartington  are  statesmen  !  and  Mundella  and  Jenkins  repre- 
sentative politicians  ! — he  must  sigh  to  think  that  in  all  departments 
of  human  circumstance  it  should  be  true — "  the  old  order,  changetb, 
giving  place  to  new."  There  is,  however,  one  consolation  which 
will,  in  a  very  large  measure,  compensate  for  the  regret  that  might 
fill  his  heart  at  the  contrast,  and  that  is,  he  leaves  behind  him 
colleagues  who  all  are  a  match,  and  more  than  a  match,  for  the 
opponents  with  whom  they  have  to  contend. 

During  the  session  of  1841,  Mr.  Disraeli  delivered  a  speedi  in 
reply  to  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  the  then  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  in  which  he  powerfully  defended  his  chief.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  from  some  aspersions  which  had  been  made  on  his  political 
conduct.  "  Placed,'*  he  said,  *'in  an  age  of  rapid  civilisation  and 
rapid  transition,  he  has  adapted  the  practical  character  of  bis 
measures  to  the  condition  of  the  times.  When  in  favour,  he  has 
never  proposed  a  change  which  he  did  not  carry  ;  when  in  opposi- 
tion he  has  never  forgot  that  he  was  at  the  head  o£  the  Conserva- 
tive i)arty.  He  has  never  employed  his  influence  for  fsu^tious 
purposes,  and  has  never  been  stimulated  in  his  exertions  by  a 
disordered  desire  of  obtaining  office  ;  and,  above  all,  he  has  never 
carried  himself  to  the  opposite  benches  by  making  propositionfi  by 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  abide.  Whether  in  or  out  of  office,  the 
Bight  Hon.  Baronet  has  done  his  best  to  make  the  settlement  of 
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the  new  constitution  of  England  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
time  and  of  posterity. " 

This  quotation  ought  for  ever  to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who, 
even  so  late  as  our  own  day,  take  delight  in  disseminating  the 
notion  that  when,  subsequently,  Mr.  Disraeli  appeared  in  opposition 
to  Sir  Robert  and  attacked  him  in  philippics  which  are  as  historical 
as  those  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  actuated  by  a  small  personal 
spite.  Could  any  minister  desire  a  better  defence— more  generous, 
more  graceful,  more  thorough  \  It  is  such  a  vindication  as  few 
ministers  have  obtained  from  a  private  member.  If,  on  occasion, 
there  has  been  the  desire  to  defend,  there  has  been  wanting  the 
ability  to  defend  effectually.  In  the  speech  we  have  quoted,  Mr. 
Disraeli  laid  down  some  constitutional  doctrine,  backed  by  prece- 
dents of  high  authority,  which  shows  how  thoroughly,  even  at  that 
early  period  of  his  parliamentary  existence,  he  had  grasped  those 
great  principles  of  policy  and  proceedure  by  which  the  constitution 
of  our  country  is  limited  and  guided.  His  utterances  on  this 
occasion  display  nothing  of  the  mere  amateur  or  dilettante 
statesman — blemishes  which  so  often  characterise  the  efforts  of  a 
young  member  of  parliament,  when  attempting  to  expound  his 
political  notions. 

There  is  the  ring  of  a  statesman  in  the  following  observations : 
^'  The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has  dilated, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  on  a  fanciful  analogy  between  the  course 
pursued  in  discussing  constitutional  subjects,  and  subjects  that  are 
of  an  official  character.  Constitutional  subjects  are  open  to  all ; 
not  so  matters  the  facts  respecting  which  are  within  the  cognisance 
of  Ministers  only.  Every  gentleman  in  this  House  is  as  competent 
to  give  his  opinion  as  to  constitutional  points  as  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  or  a  Cabinet  Minister,  but  there  is  not  any  analogy 
between  questions  of  a  conctitutional  and  of  a  financial  character  ; 
for  no  man  unacquainted  with  the  secrets  of  office  can  be  fully 
informed  as  to  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  analogy  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  insisted  upon  is,  therefore,  faL 
lacious." 

Mr.  Disraeli  goes  on  to  ask  the  question :  "  What,  then,  is  the 
duty  of  a  Government  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  present 
servants  of  the  Crown,  unsupported  as  they  are  by  a  House  of 
Commons  elected  under  their  own  auspices  V 

He  proc3eds  to  answer  it  by  reference  to  two  Ministers  who 
had  been  in  the  same  predicament — Sir  Bobert  Walpole  and  Lord 
North.  After  going  minutely  into  these  instances,  he  finishes  by 
showing  that  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  in  a  worse  plight 
still :  ''In  the  present  instance  there  is,  however,  an  additional 
circumstance  which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  House  or  by  the 

M  M 
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country.  I  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  for  several  aesriott  tlie 
Government  has  been  carried  on  in  the  face  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  a  large  majority  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  The 
reformed  House  of  Commons,  proud  of  its  new-fangled  existence, 
and  believing  that  all  power  would  centre  in  itself,  permitted  a 
Minister  of  State  to  stigmatise  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  as 
*the  whisper  of  a  faction.'  But  now  the  *  poisoned  chalice'  ii 
returned  to  their  own  lips.  Those  who  have  treated  the  House  of 
Lords  with  insult,  are  now  treating  the  House  of  Commons  with 
contempt.  The  fact  is  that  the  Government  is  too  full  of  that 
ppecious  liberalism  which  they  find  it  convenient  periodically  to 
assume;  but  in  attackinsr  aristocratic  institutions  it  has  becoflie 
the  victim  of  a  rapacious  and  haughty  oligarchy." 

We  once  heard  a  story  relating  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  entrance 
into  the  House  of  Commons  which  we  will  here  mention,  althoo^ 
as  so  many  tales  have  been  told  of  him  of  an  apocryphal  character, 
it  will   be  as  well   if  our  readers   will  take   it  cum  grano  saUt. 
Lord  Melbourne,   at  that  time  First    Minister  of    the   Crown, 
asked  the  new  member  for  Maidstone  what  he  expected  to  he,  now 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  Parliament.       Mr.  Disradi 
replied,  **  Prime  Minister  of  England.*'      Whereupon   Lord  MeL 
bourne  burst  into  a  loud  guflFaw,  as  if  he  thought  the  prospect  the 
wildest  dream  that  could  enter  into  the   imagination  of  a  nev 
fledged  politician     No  doubt  his  Lordship  did  think  so,  and  no  doubt, 
also,  there  were  hundreds  of  others  who  were  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.      We  can  quite  conceive  that  there  were  those  living 
then,  and  who  are  living  now,  who,  had  they  ventured  to  prophesy 
that  which  has  actually  come  to  pass  with  respect  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  would   have  been  met  with  the  reply,  which  Festus  made 
to  St.  Paul :    "  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much   learning  (or 
something  else)  has  made  thee  mad." 

Yet  when  the  speech  which  we  have  already  quoted  is  examined, 
wo  are  driven  to  w6nder  whether  the  noble  Viscount  who  listened  to 
it  began  to  have  his  doubts  about  the  absolute  wisdom  of  that 
sceptical  **  guffaw."  Certainly,  if  he  had  the  smallest  insight 
into  character,  he  must  have  felt  that  what  the  young  member  was 
saying  was  superior  to  anything  that  could  have  escaped  from  the 
lips  of  any  member  of  his  own  cabinet  But  in  all  probability 
Lord  Melbourne  was  totally  wanting  in  insight  of  that  descriptioo. 
He  was  one  of  those  jolly,  business-like  Ministers,  who,  with- 
out one  spark  of  imagination,  is  looked  upon  by  the  unthinking 
herd  as  the  incarnation  of  "clear  common  sense  :'*  "the  very  w^«^", 
you  know,  for  the  place ;  so  sensible,  never  flighty  or  dreamy  or 
romantic,  alway  takes  the  prudent,  practical  common-sense  view  of 
the  question." 
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We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  direct  communication  at 
present  between  this  world  and  the  Elysian  Fields,  but  if,  as  he 
wanders  among  the  beds  of  asphodel,  arm  in  arm  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  some  other  departed  great  man,  tod  picks  the  undying 
lotus,  a  whisper  has  reached  Lord  Melbourne  'that  the  sometime 
member  for  Maidstone  is  actually  Prime  Minister  of  England  and 
an  Earl  into  the  bargain^  we  can  imagine  the  noble  Lord  having 
what  is  vulgarly  called  *' a  turn,"  and  calling  to  some  beautiful 
**  houri  in  waiting,"  to  fetch  him  an  extra  stoup  of  nectar. 

Had  Lord  Melbourne  read  the  "  Young  Duke  "  (which  has  so 
often  been  referred  to  lately),  with  the  audacious,  yet  fully -justi- 
fied boast  of  its  author  ?  '*  One  thing  is  clear,  that  a  man  may  speak 
very  well  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  fail  very  completely  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  There  are  two  distinct  styles  requisite ;  I 
intend  in  the  course  of  my  career,  if  I  have  time,  to  give  a  specimen 
of  both." 

If  he  did  read  that  remarkable  declaration  we  presume  he 
guffawed  louder  than  ever.  It  scarcely  astonishes  us  that  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  should  have  had  no  prescience  as  to  the  future  of  his 
gifted  follower,  although  even  he,  we  should  have  supposed,  in 
listening  to  some  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  early  speeches,  must  sometimes 
have  felt  conscious  that  the  speaker  was  a  man  of  highly  original 
mind,  who  eventually  must  make  himself  felt  as  a  parliamentary 
power  in  one  direction  or  another.  But  Sir  Robert,  was,  like  his 
pupil,  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  wretched  judge  of  character.  He  probably 
measured  him  by  some  narrow  standard  of  his  own,  probably  a 
prosaic  and  business  one.  His  mind  was  essentially  of  the  un« 
imaginative  order.  In  spite  of  his  knowledge,  his  perfect  classical 
education,  his  debating  power,  his  being  **  the  greatest  member  of 
Farliament  that  ever  lived," — Sir  Robert  Feel  was  a  mediocrity. 
Minds  like  his  stand  in  mortal  terror  of  brilliancy— of  genius,  they  fly 
from  it  with  superstitious  dread ;  what  they  cannot  understand  they 
hate,  and  therefore  never  trust.  As  a  sober,  practical,  prosaic  states- 
man,  Sir  Robert  Feel  would  look  upon  the  gorgeous  fancy  of  the 
member  for  Maidstone  as  quite  fatal  to  his  ever  being  trusted  with 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  just  as  many  persons  regard  it  to  this  day,  not- 
withstanding  the  long  experience  Uiey  have  had  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
business  capacity.  The  poet  is  often  very  amusing  and  very  delight- 
ful ;  but  he  is  the  last  man  upon  earth  to  whom  one  would  think  of 
committing  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  empire,  though,  after  all,  it  does 
seem  a  curious  circumstance  that  Milton  should  have  made  an  admi. 
rable  private  secretary;  Goethe  and  Addison,  able  statesmen;  Frior,an 
efficient  ambassador,  and  that  King  David  did  not  make  a  worse  war- 
rior or  ruler  because  he  happened  to  be  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel/' 

But  this  astounding  and    lamentable  prejudice  against   the 
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children  of  light,  this  unwillingness  or  inability  to  recognise  the 
god.Iike  spirit  that  tries  to  soar  above  the  oonunon  clay  into  the 
empyrean,  to  spy  in  some  measure — 

'^The  glories  he  hath  knowD, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came," 

—this  is  not  confined  to  public  life.  It  is  as  prevalent  in  domestic 
life ;  and  many  a  case  have  we  witnessed  in  which  its  disastrous 
influence  was  visible.  What  fatal  mistakes  are  made  in  feunilies 
in  deciphering  the  characters  of  its  various  members  ! 

The  smart,  but  superficial  child  is  a  prodigy— the  dreamy, 
pensive  offspring  is  an  idiot  and  an  idler.  The  fi^rst  is  to  do— God 
knows  what — set  the  Thames  on  fire,  for  one  thing.  The  second 
would  not  be  greatly  missed  were  a  convenient  Providence  to  *^  take 
him  young,"  to  drop  him  quietly  into  **  an  early  grave.'*  Occasion- 
ally the  two  destinies  are  not  fully  reClised.  Number  one's  fiate 
will  sometimes  be  this  :  he  takes  all  the  prizes  at  school,  he  bean 
off  all  the  honours  at  college,  his  friends  bail  him  as  '*  the  coming 
man,"  though  the  world  whispers  that  he  is  the  present  prig  ;  he 
suddenly  vanishes,  and  you  find  him  years  afterwards  a  retired  mil- 
lionaire, who,  after  sitting  the  best  years  of  his  life  on  a  bigh.legged 
stool,  has  become  what  his  friends  call,  **a  successful  man;"  or 
else  you  discover  him  in  some  obscure  country  parsonage,  tended 
with  caudle  by  an  obsequious  wife,  and  shambling  about  in  a  grey 
dressing-gown  and  piebald  slippers  in  his  study,  where  he  pens 
inflammatory  or  pedantic  articles,  which  he  still  believes  shake 
empires  and  make  statesmen  tremble.  His  end  is,  he  descends  to 
the  tomb  a  little  wept  over,  not  very  much  honoured,  and  certainly 
imsung. 

The  other— number  two,  the  idiot  and  the  idler — when  tjietime 
has  fully  come,  flashes  through  "  the  muddy  vesture  of  decay/*  the 
divine  lineaments,  and  blazes  forth — a  man  of  genius  t  M%loolm 
M*Mackay,  *  dux  '  of  the  High  school,  becomes  Baillie  M'Mackay 
of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council ;  Walter  Scott  is  Walter 
Scott  of  the  universe !" 

Mr.  Gladstone,  we  have  said,  equally  with  his  old  master,  is  a 
wretched  judge  of  character.  What  is  more  extraordinary  still, 
however,  is  that  his  own  character  is  so  misjudged.  Those  pur- 
blind fools  who  go  about  proclaiming  his  intense  eamestneos  are, 
unwittingly  to  themselves,  writing  his  epigram  ;  for  this  earnestness 
does,  in  fact,  arise  from  a  total  want  of  humour^  and  the  man  who  is 
without  humour  is  without  mental  ballast.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so 
ferious  that  many  things  in  this  life  are  presented  to  his  vision  in 
vicious  proportions  ;  and  that  will,  of  course,  make  him  often  nu»- 
take  the  small  for  the  great,  and  so  prove  himself  a  wrong- 
headed  and  dangerous  ruler. 
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But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  further  to  digress  from  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Disraeli  engages  us  now ;  we  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by-and-bye.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  having  regard  to  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to  follow, 
in  its  every  little  detail,  the  political  career,  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  but  as 
our  main  object  is  to  show  that  that  career,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
absolutely  consistent,  we  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  two  great 
questions  as  to  which  the  charge  of  inconsistency  has  been  most 
rampant,  viz.  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  question 
of  Reform.  But  before  doing  so,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
take  a  glance — just  a  glance — at  Mr.  Disraeli  as  he  figures  during 
the  agitated  times  of  Protection  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
His  attitude  during  that  point  of  his  career  will  bear  the  sternest 
scrutiny. 

We  are  aware  of  the  heedless  words  which  have  been  uttered, 
and  the  volumes  which  have  been  written  with  respect  to  his  conduct 
towards  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  inspired  by  personal  hate  of  the 
Minister — his  persistent  attacks  were  prompted  by  selfishness  and 
malignity — he  was  an  adventurer  whom  fortune  presented  with  a 
golden  opportunity,  and  he  siezed  it  to  ingratiate  himself  with  that 
party  of  which  he  became,  on  the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
the  distinguished  leader.  All  this  cant,  and  a  good  deal  more,  has 
been  repeated  about  Mr.  Disraeli  ad  nauseain. 

We  think  lightly  of  it,  because  not  one  of  the  stale  charges, 
when  brought  to  the  light  of  facts,  has  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  In 
assaulting  Sir  Robert,  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  him  all  those  merci- 
less weapons  of  attack  with  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  endowed 
him,  Mr.  Disraeli  did  what  was  simply  the  duty  of  a  conscientious 
man  and  Member  of  Parliament.  He  felt  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  betrayed  his  followers — and  who  on  earth  can  deny  it? — not 
from  premeditated  treachery,  but  owing  to  the  innate  feebleness 
of  his  mind,  which  on  great  questions  always  drove  him  eventually 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  intelligence  and  judgment  of  another ; 
owing,  in  a  word,  to  his  being  '^  a  gentleman  who  had  the 
perpetual  misfortune  to  be  mistaken."  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not 
complain  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League ;  for  in  the  famous 
speech  in  1846,  in  which  he  taunted  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  his 
tergiversation,  he  says :  **  I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  here  or 
elsewhere,  in  public  or  private,  have  spoken  with  that  disrespect 
which  some  have  done  of  that  great  commercial  confedera- 
tion which  now  exercises  so  great  an  influence  on  this  country. 
Though  I  disapprove  of  their  doctrines,  though  I  believe  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  their  practice  will  eventually  be  as 
pernicious  to  the  manufacturing  interest  as  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  this  country,  still  I  admire  men  of  abilities,  who,  con- 
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vinced  of  a  great  truth  and  proud  of  their  energies,  band  themselves 
togetherfor  the  purpose  oi  supportingit,  and  come  forward  devoting 
their  lives  to  what  they  consider  to  be  a  great  cause.  Sir,  this 
country  can  only  exist  by  free  discussion.  If  it  is  once  supposed 
that  opinions  are  to  be  put  down  by  any  other  means,  then,  what- 
ever may  be  our  political  forms,  liberty  vanishes.*'  With  the 
consciousness  of  having  an  eye  that  could  and  did  look  boldly  for 
itself  into  the  life  of  thinij^s,  sensible  of  his  own  superior  genius, 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  did  feel  and  complain  of  was,  that  his  party, 
and  he  himself  as  a  member  of  it,  were  disgraced  and  dishonoured 
by  the  leadership  of  one  who  was  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  who  could  let  himself  even  be  guided  by  a  *^  Popkins." 
Nothin^:  was  more  natural,  nothing:  could  be  more  sincere,  thwithat 
indignant  outburst  of  an  original  mind  despising  borrowed  ideas : 
**And  is  England  to  be  governed  by  '  Popkin's'  plan  ?"  Will  he  go 
to  the  country  with  it^  Will  he  go  with  it  to  that  ancient  and  famous 
England  that  once  was  governed  by  statesmen — by  Burleighs,  and 
by  Walsinghams,  by  Bolingbrokes,  and  by  Walpoles,  by  a  Chatham 
and  a  Canning — will  he  go  to  it  with  this  fantastic  scheming  of  some 
presumptions  pedant  ?  I  will  not  believe  it.  I  have  that  confidence 
in  the  common-sense — 1  will  say  the  common  spirit  of  our  country- 
men, that  I  believe  they  will  not  long  endure  this  huckstering 
t3n:anny  of  the  Treasury  bench.  These  political  pedlars  that  bought 
their  party  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sold  us  in  the  dearest.  I 
know,  sir,  that  there  are  many  who  believe  that  the  time  is  gone 
by  when  one  can  appeal  to  those  high  and  honest  impulses  that 
were  once  the  mainstay — the  main  element  of  the  English  charac- 
ter. I  know,  sir,  that  we  appeal  to  a  people,  debauched  by  public 
gambling — stimulated  and  encouraged  by  an  inefficient  and  short* 
sighted  minister." 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli  went  too  far  in 
his  invective — that  his  persistent  ridiculing  of  the  minister  ap- 
proached to  heartlessness.  This,  however,  is  absurd.  It  i<?  the 
idle  talk  of  those  who,  with  all  the  desire  to  crush,  are  without 
the  earnestness  or  the  courage  to  crush  thoroughly,  or  perhaps, 
are  without  the  ability  to  crush  at  all.  He  is,  in  reaUty,  the  most 
vindictive  of  adversaries  who  is  "willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to 
strike."  We  do  not  say  that,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  duty 
forced  upon  him  by  poUtical  circumstances,  there  was  not  some- 
thing about  his  adversary  personally  which  would  be  a  temptation 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  shower  his  arrows  upon  him.  Nothing  so  excites 
the  free  and  healthy  temperament  of  genius  as  mediocrity,  especially 
mediocrity  which  has  attained  an  elevation  beyond  its  merits^ 
and  which  reveals  its  character  by  its  inability  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  which  are  given  it  to  solve.      There  was  that  in  Sir 
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Robert  Peel's  nature  which  must  of  uecessity  have  been  constantly 
inciting  Mr.  Disraeli's  antagonism.  His  starched  propriety  ;  his 
bourgeois  pomposity ;  his  solemn  platitudes,  delivered  as  if  they 
were  original  ideas ;  his  decorous  dulness ;  his  assumed  strength, 
and  his  real  weakness;  his  Roman  virtue,  which,  nevertheless, 
seemed  always  to  be  emitting  a  pharisaical  smell, — all  this  would  be 
flame  and  fuel  to  a  man  of  daring  wit  and  vivid  imagination.  There 
is  one  thing  to  be  said,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  Sir  Robert 
from  giving  blow  for  blow,  and  we  believe  that  he  did  so  as  heartily 
as  he  was  able.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  carried  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
to  carry  on  all  his  life  a  nugatory  resistance  to  the  inevitable.  It 
is  no  part  of  a  statesman's  duty  to  be  for  ever  disinterring  questions 
which  have  been  settled  by  Parliament  and  the  country,  merely  to 
prove  his  own  consistency.  Mr.  Disraeli  treated  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  in  the  same  way  as  the  Conservative  party  treated  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  after  it  was  once  passed.  Of  the  latter  he  says  : 
**  But  when  it  had  passed — when  it  became  the  law  of  the  country 
— it  received  from  us  that  allegiance  which  the  law  in  this  country 
always  commands  ;  and  no  doubt  the  remedial  and  practical  sense 
of  this  country  has  prevented  some  of  those  evils  which  were  then 
anticipated."  This,  we  say,  is  at  once  the  wise,  the  statesman. 
like,  and  the  patriotic  course. 

During  the  debates,  in  the  session  of  1868,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
Church  Resolutions,  constant  reference  was  made  by  several 
speakers  to  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1844,  on  the  state 
of  Ireland.  The  speech  was  alluded  to,  to  show  Mr.  Disraeli's 
inconsistency,  and  to  prove  that  he  had  no  right  to  oppose  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Establishment. 
Let  us  see  on  what  foundation  all  this  rests.  Mr.  Disraeli  himself 
disposed  of  the  charge  in  a  complete  vindication.  With  irony,  no 
less  scathing  than  delicate,  he  observed :  "  With  reference,  how- 
ever, to  that  passage  which  has  been  quoted  from  a  speech  made 
by  me,  I  may  remark  that  it  appeared  to  me,  at  the  time  I  made  it, 
that  nobody  listened  to  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  pouring 
water  upon  sand ;  but  it  seems  now  that  the  water  came  from  a 
golden  goblet.  With  regard  to  the  passage  from  that  speech,  there 
are  many  remarks  which,  if  I  wanted  to  vindicate  or  defend  myself, 
I  might  legitimately  make.  But  I  do  not  care  to  say  it,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  it,  because  in  my  conscience  the  sentiment  of  that 
speech  was  right.  It  may  have  been  expressed  with  the  heedless 
rhetoric  which  I  suppose  is  the  apanage  of  all  who  sit  below  the 
gangway  ;  but  in  ray  historical  conscience  the  sentiment  of  that 
speech  was  right."  Now,  if  the  speech  of  1868  be  compared  with 
the  speech  of  1844  it  will  be  found  that  the  sentiment  of  both  h 
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one  and  the  same.  The  particular  sentence  in  the  latter  which  was 
laid  hold  of  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  memberB  of  the  Oppositkm, 
was  one  of  those  happy  phrases  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  so  often 
epitomised  the  merits  of  a  question,  and  which  become  classical. 
After  describing  the  wretched  condition  of  Ireland,  he  sums  up : 
"  Thus  you  have  a  starving  population,  an  absentee  aiistocracyy 
and  an  alien  church."  How  such  an  utterance  as  this  could  be 
quoted  by  any  man  as  an  argument,  to  show  that  to  be  consistent 
Mr.  Disraeli  must  support  the  destruction  and  plundering  of  the  LiBh 
Church,  it  would  puzzle  any  sane  person  to  discover.  "  Ireland," 
said  Mr.  Disraeli,  '*is  in  a  bad  state  ;'*  but  he  never  went  on  to  say, 
"  the  remedy  is,  destroy  the  Protestant  Establishment  and  revolu- 
tionise  the  land  laws.*'  Nor  did  he  say  so  in  1868.  He  did  not  deny 
then,  any  more  than  in  1844,  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was 
in  a  condition  not  wholly  satisfactory.  But  what  did  he  propose  as 
a  remedy  ?  Not  certainly  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  of  rapine.  He 
reverted  rather  to  that  policy  of  "conciliation"  which  had  been 
cherished  and  pursued  by  many  great  statesmen,  and  to  whidi  he 
had  ever  given  his  adherence.  He  wished  **  to  create,  not  to  destroy." 
But  perhaps  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  perception  of  a 
national  crisis  always  coincides  with  his  desire  for  office.  It  did  so 
in  the  Irish-Church  question.  Three  years  before  he  had  declared 
that  the  question  of  destroying  the  Irish  Establishment  was  without 
the  pale  of  modem  politics.  But  in  1868,  just  after  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  become  for  the  first  time  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  sud- 
denly bursts  on  the  scene, ''  like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  and  sweais 
that  he  has  just  discovered  a  horrible  "  upas-tree,"  and  that  it 
must  be  cut  down.  And  his  reasons  for  this, forsooth,  are  three; 
three  of  the  most  glaringly  disingenuous  that  a  crafty  ingenuity 
could  have  invented  :  Fenianism  !  Emigration  I  and  Education  1 
With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Disraeli  makes  the  obvions 
comment :  ''  Fenianism,  when  I  was  a  minister,  was  rampant  and 
mysterious,  and  the  more  dangerous  because  it  was  niysterious. 
Fenianism  now  is  not  rampant ;  we  think  we  have  gauged  its  lowest 
depths,  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  it.  That  is  one  of  the  elements  and 
evidences  of  this  crisis.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  strange  that 
though  Fenianism  was  so  critical  when  he  was  a  minister,  we  heard 
nothing  of  the  crisis ;  but  when  I  am  a  minister  and  it  is  so  subdued, 
it  is  made  the  principal  argument  for  a  revolution."  But  this  is 
always  the  way  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  **  revolutions  ;"  and  there  is 
never  wanting  a  plausible  reason  for  his  sudden  conversions.  Some 
event  has  opened  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  his  conscience  is 
awakened,  and  will  not  lot  him  sleep  till  the  terrible  scandal  is 
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swept  away ;  or  **  time  is  a  relative  term/'  and  what  is  good  for  700 
years  may  be  wicked  in  701  years.  Then,  of  course,  those  eccentric 
believers  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman — we  really  think  most 
of  them  must  be  half-witted — burst  out  into  the  usual  chorus:  "  How 
moral  and  conscientious  he  is !  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  confess  his 
errors  when  he  sees  them  ;  good  man  !'*  When  we  look  back  upon 
the  Irish  Church /?«rare  we  are  simply  amazed  at  the  nightmare  of 
delusion  with  which  Britain  was  vexed.  Fenianism  and  the  *'  Upas- 
tree  !"  If  there  still  exists  an  individual  who  believes  there  was 
any  real  connection  between  these  two  things,  we  pity  him  from 
our  heart.  Let  those  who  are  just  now  pinning  their  faith  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  emotional  manifesto  take  warning.  That  disastrous 
ministry  of  his,  inaugurated  in  1869,  came  in  with  a  sop  to  preju- 
dice, and  went  out  with  a  bribe  to  lust.  During  the  years  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  Irish  measures,  Mr.  Disraeli  main- 
tained the  same  consistent  and  uncompromising  opposition  to  them 
that  he  had  done  when  sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench  ;  and  there  is 
no  need  of  any  more  words  of  ours  to  demonstrate  the  fidelity  of  his 
conduct  with  respect  to  that  subject.  But  we  may  notice  one  re- 
mark of  his,  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  debate  in  1868,  which 
some  boobies  laughed  at  at  the  time.  ''  I  repeat  the  expression  that 
1  used  in  my  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  the  crisis  of  England  is 
now  fast  arriving.  High  Church  Ritualists  and  the  Irish  followers 
of  the  Pope  have  been  long  in  secret  combination  and  are  now  in 
open  confederacy."  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr*  Gladstone  was 
amongst  those  who  laughed  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  since 
then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  dug  up  the  war-hatchet  against 
the  Vatican,  though  we  fear  his  weapon  is  not  of  the  sharpest.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr.  Disraeli's  peroration :  *'They  have 
their  hand  almost  upon  the  realm  of  England.  Under  the  guise  of 
Liberalism,  under  the  pretence  of  legislating  in  the  spirit  of  the  age^ 
they  are,  as  they  think,  about  to  sieze  upon  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  realm.  But  this  I  can  say,  that  so  long  as  by  the  favour  of 
the  Queen,  I  stand  here,  I  will  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability 
•the  attempt  they  are  making.  I  believe  tlio  policy  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  is  their  representative,  if  successful,  will 
change  the  character  of  this  country.  It  will  deprive  the  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  of  some  of  their  most  precious  privileges,  and  it  will 
dangerously  touch  even  the  tenure  of  the  Crown."  And  this  manly 
and  statesman. like  utterance  came  from  a  mere  ** adventurer,"  a 
"charlatan,"  a  *'  political  prestidigitateur" — did  it  ?  parblue  / 

Let  us  pass  to  Reform.  This  is  one  of  the  great  political  subjects 
in  regard  to  which  the  charge  of  inconsistency  and  chicanery  has 
been  preferred  against  Mr.  Disraeli  most  persistently,  and  we  may 
add,  most  carelessly.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  no  one  subject  has 
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he  been  more  absolutely  consistent.  There  are  members  of  the  Tory 
party  who  have  all  their  lives  felt  an  aversion  to  Reform,  and  it  is 
easy  to  jumble  up  Mr.  Disraeli  among  these ;   but  had   he  really 
belonged  to  them,  how  was  it  possible  he  could  have  educated  them  ? 
What  was  it  that  he  educated  his  party  on,  but  this  very  question 
of  Reform.      He  taught  them  that  the  Conservative  party  were 
traditionally  and  naturally  the  frieiids  of  the  people,  and   that  the 
question  of  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the  people   was  one 
which  they  had  just  as  much  right  to  deal  with  as  the  Whigs.  Over 
and  over  again  has  the  convenient  and  plausible  assertion  been 
made  that  the  Conservative  party  have  opposed  Reform  in   oppo- 
sition, and  nursed  it  in  office.  This  is  simply  not  true.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
as  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  has  felt  it  is  his  duty  sometimes  to 
oppose  particular  Reform  Bills,  either  on  matters  of  detail,  or  owing 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were  introduced. 
For  instance,  he  disapproved  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  on  the 
ground  of  its  want  of  comprehensiveness,  and  the  precipitate  con- 
elusions  which  had  been  come  to  upon  inadequate  information.  But 
hostile  to  the  abstract  question  of  Reform  he  has  never  been;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  always  maintained  that  it  was  a  question  open  to 
either  of  the  two  great  political  parties  to  settle,  though  he  would 
prefer  that  it  should  be  settled  upon  certain  principles  which  he 
himself  had  shadowed  forth.      It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  lived  to  be  himself  the  solver  of  the  problem,  and  thereby 
to  add  another  leaf  to  his  laurels.     But,  turning  to  the  evidence  on 
this  subject,  we  find  that  Mr.  Disraeli  first  dealt  with  the  question 
of  Reform  in   1859.      In  the  speech  in  which  he  introduced  his 
measure,  after  tracing  the  history  of  the  question  m  relation  to 
previous  administrations,   he  thus  sums  up :    "  This,  sir,  was  the 
state  of  the  question  when,  a  change  of  government  again  occurring, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  became  responsible  for  the  administration  of  this 
country.  Let  me  now  ask  the  House  what,  in  their  opinion,  was  our 
duty  under  these  circumstances.     That,  from  the  peculiar  position 
at  which  this  question  had  arrived,  it  might  have  been  practicable 
by  evasion  for  a  time  to  stave  off  a  solution,  I  do  not  say  is  impossible; 
but  that  is  a  course  which,  speaking  for  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
I  may  respectfully  observe  is  not  at  all  congenial  with  our  tastes. 
Were  you  to  allow  this  question — which  the  Sovereign  had   three 
times  announced  was  one  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  which  three 
Prime  Ministers,  among  the  most  skilful  and  authoritative  of  our 
statesmen,  had  declared  it  was  their  intention  to  deal  with — to 
remain  in  abeyance  ?    Was  it  to  be  left  as  a  means  for  reorganising 
an  opposition  \  Was  that  the  opinion  of  either  side  of  the  House  ?  Is 
it  the  judgment   of  this  House  that  that  is  a  wholesome  posiuon 
L      &r  political  questions  of  the  highest  quality  to  occupy?    Was 
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Parliamentary  Reform — a  subject  which  touches  the  interests  of  all* 
classes  and  all  individuals,  and  in  the  wise  and  proper  settlement  of 
which  the  very  destiny  of  this  country  is  concerned — to  be  suffered 
to  remain  as  a  desperate  resource  of  faction  ;  or  was  it  a  matter  to 
be  grappled  with  only  at  a  moment  of  great  popular  excitement  and 
settled,  not  by  the  reason,  but  by  the  passion  of  the  people  ?  Were 
we  to  establish,  as  it  were,  a  chronic   irritation  in  the  public  mind 
upon  the  subject  which,  of  all  others,  should  not  form  the  staple  of 
our  party  contests  ?     Were  the  energies  of  this  country,  an  ancient 
country  of  complicated  civilisation — were  they  at  this  time  of  day, 
boasting  as  we  do  of  a  throne  that  has  endured  for  a  thousand  years, 
to  be  distracted  and  diverted  from  their  proper  objects — the  increase 
of  their  wealth,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community — and  wasted  in  a 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  of  what  should 
be    the    fundamental    base    of   onr    political    institutions  ?       I 
cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  this  House  would  think  that 
a  posture  of  affairs  which  would  be  free  from  danger  to  the  Empire, 
or  which  it  would  be  honourable  for  any  public  man  to  sanction." 
Mr.  Disraeli  then  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  right  of  Lord  Derby 
and  of  the  Conservative  Party  to  deal  with  the  question.     **  But  I 
am  told  that,  although  it  might  be  necessary  that  a  solution  should 
be  effected,  though   three  Prime  Ministers  who  had   made   the 
attempt  had  withdrawn  from  the  effort,  yet  it  was  not  for  the  Earl 
of  Derby — even  if  he  deemed  it  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  and 
held  it  to  be  his  paramount  duty  in  the  position  that  he  occupied, 
to  undertake  such  a  task.       Sir,  I  dispute  that  statement.      I 
say  it  is  not  a  just  statement,  and  cannot  in  discussion  be  at  all 
maintained.      What  is  there  in  the  previous  career  of  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  which  should 
preclude  him  from  taking  that  course.     The  noble  Lord,  the  mem- 
ber  for  the  City  of  London,  has  connected  his  name  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  his  enduring  honour.     I  do  not 
grudge  the  well-earned  celebrity  which  he  enjoys.      But  the  noble 
Lord  can  remember  the  day  when  Earl  Orey  summoned  himself  and 
Mr.  Stanley  to  his  Cabinet  in  1832^  and  the  noble  Lord  knows  well 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  their  ability  and  energy,  probably  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  certainly  in  its  present  shape,  would  never  have 
been  passed  into  law.  I  think,  therefore,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
contended  that  there  is  anything  in  the  position  or  the  antecedents  of 
the  head  of  the  Government  that  should  preclude  him  from  dealing 
with  this  question.  What  is  there,  then,  in  the  position  of  lion,  gentle, 
men  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  render  it  an  inconsistent 
action  in  their  part,  to  adopt  the  course  which  I  shall  recommend  to- 
night \  Why,  when  the  noble  Lord  introduced  his  measure,  and  also 
when  the  measure  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  introduced  into  this 
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vv<.  V,  U  ^wiiiiL.  witL  ibe  complete  f^jBct^Lin^  and  at  the  penooal 
, .  . « Mt  V >.  tuiUi V  uo V  sit dn;^  liehiDd  and  arcood  me  on  these  bendiea, 
>^M*,s,^  ^JUi  Vie  AS  upon  iLe  course  pui?^?-.i  bvthe  GoTemment  of 
v^u.:.  ii%>.  I  staled  then,  en  iheir  bebal:.  ;hat  we  should  oflFer  no 
.  j*pv»oaiv»u  vy  auY  measore  wLicli  mizLi  t-e  brooght  in,  the  object 
v»i*  N\hica  wa;*  to  eflFect  a  reconstruction  o:  this  House.  I  said  we 
woic  prepared  to  adhere  to  the  ConiervaUTe  compact  whidi  was 
\uuu^  from  the  Conservative  Party  in  1835  by  taunts  and 
icpioachea,  as  to  their  insincerity  in  professing  to  be  bound  by  the 
Act  of  1832.  I  said,  that  by  that  Conservatire  compact,  whidi  was 
luado  by  those  who  then  represented  the  Conserrative  party  in  this 
tlouiie,  we  were  ready  to  stand,  but  that  if  those  who  themselTes 
uiudo  the  settlement  questioned  its  propriety,  and  proposed  to 
uuieud  it,  we  should  offer  no  opposition,  but  would  give  to  those 
proposed  amendments  our  candid  consideration,  making  erery  effi>rt 
on  our  part  to  improve  the  representation  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  understand  the  justness  of  the  taunts  which 
have  been  so  freely  used  against  our  imdertaking  a  task  which, 
in  my  mind,  no  one  who  occupies  a  seat  on  these  benches  can 
avoid  or  ought  to  shrink  from/'  ^Ir.  Disraeli  closed  his  speech 
with  the  following  observations  :  "  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  a  Conser- 
vative measure,  using  that  epithet  in  no  limited  or  partial  sense, 
but  in  the  highest  and  holiest  interpretation  of  the  term  of  whidi 
it  is  capable.  I  can  say  sincerely  that  those  who  framed  this 
measure  are  men  who  reverence  the  past,  are  proud  of  the  present, 
but  are  confident  of  the  future." 

The  Bill  of  1859,  was  unsuccessful;  in  1866,  Earl  Russell  brought 
in  another  Bill,  which  failed  from  a  variety  of  reasons  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Disraeli  had  another  opportunity,  and  introduced  a 
measure  which  eventually  he  carried,and  which  is  now  acknowledged 
by  all  to  have  been  broad  and  beneficial  in  its  character.  In  intro- 
ducing that  Bill  he  refers  to  the  Bill  of  1859  in  the  following  terms  : 
**What  they  (Her  Majesty's  Government)  wish  on  the  present 
occasion,  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  is  to  do  that  more  efficiently, 
and  not  less  sincerely,  which  they  attempted  in  1859,  and  that  is  to 
improve  and  complete  the  Reform  Act."  When  the  Act  of  1867 
came  into  operation  it  was  believed  by  many  that  it  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Conservative  party,  though  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  never 
wavered  in  his  belief  that  eventually  it  would  benefit  his  followers. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  large  majority  in  1868  seemed  to  favour  the  first 
creed,  but  its  total  rout  in  1874  confirmed  the  second.  We  can 
only  ask  this  simple  question,  how  is  it  possible,  judging  from  the 
motives  by  which  human  nature  is  usually  swayed,  that  if  Mr. 
li  were  merely  an  adventurer  and  a  time-server,  he  could 
'  been  so  blindly  infatuated  as  to  promote  a  measure  which 
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many  prophesied  would  banish  his  party  for  ever  from  power,  and 
which  even  his  own  chief  described  as  **  a  leap  in  the  dark  ?" 

It  would,  we  think,  be  quite  superfluous  to  dwell  further  on  this 
portion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  career ;  and  we  will  refer  very  shortly  to 
the  epoch  which  marked  his  second  advent  to  power,  as  illustrating 
his  complete  consistency  as  a  politician  and  a  statesman.  When 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  occurred  in  1868,  and  the  new 
constituencies,  by  a  large  majority,  declared  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy  of  destruction,  Mr.  Disraeli  immediately  resigned 
his  office  of  First  Minister.  Before,  however,  passing  to  his  subse- 
quent restoration  to  office,  we  can  scarcely  deem  it  our  duty  to 
refrain  from  making  some  comments  on  the  composition  and 
behaviour  of  the  most  eccentric  and  disastrous  administration  which 
has  perhaps  ever  cursed  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign,  or  blighted 
the  fair  fame  of  Britain. 

The  Gladstone  Ministry  was  borne  into  power  upon  what 
— looking  back  to  the  excitement  of  the  time — ^we  can  only 
designate  the  temporary  insanity  of  a  nation.  During  that 
memorable  period  of  passion,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  for  weeks 
together  flooded  the  county  of  Lancashire  with  a  river  of  verbiage, 
the  most  grotesque  anticipations  were  entertained.'  It  was  thought 
that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  political  millennium.  Dr;  Gumming 
had  long  prophesied — with  or  without  success — the  near  approach 
of  the  reign  of  the  saints  ;  here  was  its  forerunner  !  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  looked  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  bellowed  about  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  everybody  was  going  into  the  promised  land,  led  by 
this  political  Moses— except,  of  course,  the  Egyptian  Tories !  The 
enemy  of  "  Protestant  ascendancy  "  was  to  see  the  "  upas  *'  cut 
down ;  the  Liberation  Society  had  no  longer  to  wait  to  wreck  its 
spite  and  its  vengeance  on  the  English  Establishment ;  the  Scotch 
farmer  was  to  have  no  more  game-laws,  and  scarcely  any  rent  to 
pay;  the  English  labourer  was  to  have  a  **  free  breakfast- table ;" 
and  the  Irish  Home-ruler  was  to  have  a  parliament  in  Dublin.  Some 
of  these  anticipations  were  realised  and  a  good  many  were  not. 
Before  the  emancipating  Ministry  fell,  the  country  discovered  that 
it  was  much  nearer  pandemonium  than  paradise.  The  rule  of  its 
chief  displayed  a  combination  of  servility  and  tyranny.  Like  all 
weak  persons  who  pine  to  have  authority  over  somebody,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  lie  gets  it,  scarcely  knows  how  to  use  it.  He 
grovels  and  hectors  by  turns  :  one  day  he  is  *'  giving  an  account  of 
his  stewardship  "  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  as  the  country's  very 
humble  servant ;  the  next  he  is  insulting  the  House  of  Lords. 
To-day  he  is  "the  people's  William;"  to-morrow  he  is  straining 
the  royal  prerogative,  or  trampling  on  the  licensed  victuallers. 
Of  course  he  cut  down  the  so  called  "  upas-tree  " — he  got  into 
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power  by  promising  to  do  so ;  and  he  also  cut  down  the  estimates, 
as  well  as  a  good  many  other  things.  The  policy,  from  beginning 
to  end  was  one  of  destruction,  never  of  creation ;  and  when  the  ill- 
omened  ministry  which  framed  it  came  thundering  to  the  ground 
two  years  ago,  some  silly  people  actually  blew  its  trumpet,  and 
proclaimed  the  mighty  acts  of  statesmanship  which  it  had  performed^ 
and  which  were  to  leave  their  mark  for  ever  on  the  national 
annals !  No  doubt  they  will  leave  their  mark,  but  not  in  the  way 
these  persons  imagine.  Those  six  years  are  but  a  melancholy  tale  of 
what  was  happily  characterised  by  a  high  authority  as  "  plundering 
and  blundering."  After  Mr.  Gladstone  had  hurried  to  Windsor 
and  kissed  hands  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  a  short  interval 
elapsed,  and  then  the  curiosity  of  the  country  was  gratified  by  the 
production  of  his  Cabinet ;  and  what  a  composition  it  was ! 
Altogether  so  odd !  Many  stared  and  more  laughed.  Even  Earl 
Bussell,  who  had  flung  his  mantle  to  the  new  Premier,  could  not 
believe  his  eyes  !  All  the  wrong  men  seemed  to  be  in  the  wrong 
places ;  all  the  square  men  were  in  the  round  holes,  and  all  the 
round  men  in  the  square  ones.  But,  in  fact,  there  were  no  round 
men  ;  they  were  all  square  men,  full  of  angles  and  sharp  points  and 
edges.  The  line  of  beauty,  which  is  a  curve,  was  certainly  not 
perceptible  in  the  physique  of  this  Ministry.  But  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  is  without  humour,  is  always  doing  incongruous  things,  and 
so  he  unconsciously  constructed  [an  incongruous  Cabinet.  Earl 
Russell,  in  a  late  book  of  his,  speaks  in  stronger  terms  of  the  whole 
matter  than  any  which  have  been  used  bj  political  adversaries. 
He  believed,  he  says,  that  he  was  handing  over  the  reins  of  power 
to  one  who  would  guard  the  honour  of  England,  and  select  his 
coadjutors  upon  that  principle.  But  the  venerable  Earl  has  had 
his  eyes  opened,  and  need  no  longer  wonder.  Mr.  Gladstone  chose 
his  men,  not  because  they  were  statesmen — that  would  be  a  prosti- 
tution of  the  term — but  because  they  were  economists  ;  some, 
indeed,  it  would  appear,  because  they  were  cold-blooded  and  rude  ! 
Why,  just  let  our  readers  recal  the  personnel  of  that  famous  admini. 
stration.  Had  we  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  surveying  the  Treasury  bench  we  should  have  felt 
moved  to  exclaim,  with  Puck  when  he  beheld  the  Athenian 
rustics,  **  What  hempen-homespuns  have  we  here  ?"  And  certainly 
they  bad  their  Bottom  among  them  in  the  person  of  their  illustrious 
leader ;  for  he,  it  will  be  remembered,  frequently  wanted  to  "  play 
the  lion,"  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  into  the  bargain.  Verily, 
it  was  more  like  a  congregation  of  respectable  grocers  and  drapers 
than  an  array  of  British  statesmen,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
pcture  them  in  the  *'  brave  days  of  old."  There  was  about  their 
looks,  their  carriage,  and  their  air  generally,  a  something  of  the 
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fihabbj-genteel — that  which  suggested  that  they  were  men  whose 
mania  for  political  economy  might  even  have  influenced  their 
domestic  economy — that  their  very  clothes  might  have  been 
purchased  at  the  cheapest  shops,  and  made  of  the  worst  fits.  A  really 
**  dressy  *'  man  among  them  would  have  been  been  a  variety,  not 
to  say  a  relief.  And  then  they  all  were,  from  their  chief  himself 
down  to  the  youngest  junior  Lord,  so  very  moral,  and  so  very 
serious — some  people  said,  so  very  earnest.  In  this,  at  least,  they 
were  very  much  in  earnest,  viz.,  in  treating  everybody  with  indecent 
incivility  and  meddling  with  everybody's  affairs. 

When  the  history  of  our  country  is  next  written,  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  will  be  remembered  as  the  most  boorish  that 
ever  existed.  But  unfortunately  they  did  not  stop  at  bad  manners; 
they  went  the  length  of  cruel  practices.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
just  now  of  Bulgarian  outrages  and  Bashi-Bazouks.  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  the  members  of  the  late  Ministry  that  they 
very  much  resembled  a  swarm  of  political  Bashi-Bazouks  let  loose 
upon  Britain  ?  Who  tried  to  invade  and  to  spoil  the  heritage  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  but  the  author  of  the  infamous  match- 
tax,  rendered  more  heartless  by  the  feeble  witticism  of  "  ex  luee 
lucellumV^  Who  harried  "the  publicans  and  sinners,"  but 
Mr.  Bruce?  Who  violated  the  virgin  honour  of  England  in 
the  Alabama  and  Black  Sea  affairs  but  Mr.  Gladstone?  One 
would  almost  suppose  that  some  secret  word  had  gone  forth  impres. 
sing  upon  each  individual  Minister  that  his  raison  detre  was  to  be 
a  cheese-parer  and  a  skinflint,  a  tyrant  and  a  snarler,  in  his  own 
department.  This  organisation  of  political  housewives  was 
commissioned  to  behave  as  we  sometimes  see  a  strong-minded  and 
thrifty  relative  do,  who  is  called  in  to  set  in  order  some  domestic 
establishment.  What  happens  we  know  well.  She  is  perpetually 
in  the  kitchen,  with  her  eye  on  the  cook,  to  see  that  there  is  "no 
waste."  She  sells  the  dripping,  buys  shop.eggs  at  ten-pence  the 
dozen,  rancid  Dorset  butter  at  elevenpence  half-penny  the  pound, 
and  will  only  allow  brown  sugar  with  the  puddings.  Some  of  the 
servants  she  packs  off  as  quite  unnecessary — those  that  are  left  she 
puts  on  lower  wages  and  bullies.  This  was  just  the  way  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  behaved.  They  turned  away  dockyard  labourers, 
sold  the  anchors,  bought  up  the  rottenest  old  tubs  they  could,  and 
sent  them  to  sea  to  sink,  amputated  the  army,  maimed  the  civil 
and  the  consulate  services,  dismissed  old  and  tried  public  servants 
as  if  they  were  drunken  butlers ;  and  then  had  the  impudence  to 
turn  to  the  nation  and  say,  **  See  how  well  wo  look  after  you  :  look 
what  surpluses  we've  f;ot !"  Some  of  their  friends  boasted  that  it 
was  an  administration  of  **  all  the  talents !"  **  All  the  talents  ?" 
"They  certainly  all  had  talents  for  business;  but  then  so  has  the 
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manager  of  a  co-operative  store.     There  was  one  priceless,  ope 
inestimable  talent  which  they  did  not  possess,  or  else  they  had 
hidden  it  in  a  napkin — the  talent  of  high-souled  patriotism.     Who 
were  these  men  of  transcendent  gifts  ?    There  was  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Premier.     Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  orator ;  but  his  oratory  is  not 
really  of  the  highest  order,  though  it  seems  to  be  the  fashioh  to 
think  so.     It  will  not  compare  with  Chatham's.     He  is   a  good 
debater  and    expositor;  but   he  is  incontinent  of  words,  and  his 
modes  of  expression  argue  a  nature  by  no  means  profound.     Morally, 
we  believe,  he  is  perfection  itself ;  but  perhaps  there  have  been  few 
political  profligates  so  abandoned,  or  libertines  so  lubidinoos.     Mr. 
Bright,  too,  is  a  man  of  parts,  but  he  is  a  puritan  and  a  sectary, 
which  narrows  his  sympathies  and  makes  him  spiteful.     He  has 
lately  got  into  a  bad  habit  of  telling  silly  stories  in  his  speeches ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  labourer  whom  he  meets  in  Lancashire,  but 
who  comes  from  Bucks;  sometimes  it  is  the  Episcopalian  lady,  who  is 
stingy  to  Dissenters.     But  when  Mr.  Bright  took  office  he  forsook 
his  role  of  eloquent  demagogue,  and  thereby  became  like  Samson  in 
the  lap  of  Delilah,  "  weak  and  as  other  men."  There  was  Mr.  Lowe, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  returned  colonist,  who  was  pelted 
off  the  hustings  of  Kidderminster  with  dead  cats,  got  smuggled  into 
the  pocket  borough  of  Calne,  and  eventually  was  accepted,  almost 
out  of  pity,  by  the  University  of  London,  one  of  the  new  constitu- 
encies under  Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill.     He  distinguished  himself 
by  bringing  in  harum-scarum  and  sometimes  oppressive  budgets. 
He  taxed  the  Scotch  farmer's  cart,  and  wanted  to  tax  the  English 
match-girls'  match-box.    Mr.  Lowe  is  a  clever  man — that  is  to  say,  a 
sharp  man ;  but  that  is  all.     The  reputation  he  has  acquired,  as 
**a  powerful  speaker,"  is  quite  ridiculous.     We  heard  him  in  a 
pretty  long  speech  during  last  session ;  we  beheld  a  man  with  a 
copper-coloured  face  and  white   hair,  standing    before   the  table 
without  grace  or  delivery,  looking  like   a  big   schoolboy,   saying 
his  lessons,  and  dealing  out  his  sentiments  in  faltering   accents, 
sometimes  enlivened  by  illustrations  which  would  insult  the  intelli- 
gence   of  a  Sunday-school  class.      Imagine  a  man  standing   up 
in    the  House    of    Commons    and  boasting  that   by  a  pieoe    of 
financial  sharp-practice  he  had  saved  the  country  one  hundred 
thousand   pounds  in   a   transaction  which  involved  three  millions 
and    the    country's   honour   to  boot — and  then    call    that    man 
an  English  statesman !      There  was  Mr.    Cardwell,  Minister    at 
War,    who,  in    explaining  his    scheme   of    Army    Organisation, 
harped,    in    the  tones  of  some  solemn  undertaker,  about  every- 
thing being  **one  harmonious  whole,'*  and  **  your -getting  your 
money's  worth  for  your  money."     Yes !  it  was  with  this  blasphe- 
mous creed  of  the  ^'  almighty  dollar"  that  the  Gladstone  Ministry 
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demoralised  the  public  mind !     There  was  Mr.   Bruce,   who  was 
cursed  by  the  publicans  and  mobbed  by  the  demi-monde.     And  then 
there  was  Mr.  Ayrton,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  wliose  coarse 
insensibility  to  the  beauties  of  Art  was  only  e(iualled  by  his  low 
insolence  to  men  of  science.     The  best  members  of  the  Government 
were  undoubtedly  in    the  Lords  ;  but  even  there  there  was  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.   Notwithstanding  the  seriousness,  the  rudeness,  and 
the  vexatious  meddling  of  this  ministry,  there  was  about  it  an  air 
of  such  irresistible  absurdity  that  the  fancy  of  all  sections  of  the 
community  became  tickled,  and  the  public  burst  into  an  explosion 
of  inextinguishable  laughter.      They  began  to  be  burlesqued  at  the 
theatres  even;    and    nobody  has  forgotten   **The  Happy  Land,*' 
which  they  were  silly  enough  to  suppress  !     How  far  they  would 
have  carried  their  pharisaical  morality,  and  theur  devouring  rule, 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  only  knows.     It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
theatres  might  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  wounded  amour  propre 
and  have  been  closed ;  and  no  doubt  in  a  thousand  other  ways 
would  they  have  '*  diminished  the  stock  of  public  pleasure,  and 
eclipsed  the  harmless  gaiety  of  nations.*'     But,  thank  God!  they 
were  not  allowed  the  opportunity.     The  country  was  disgusted, 
and  the  preposterous   fabric  "  vanished  into  air — into  thin  air." 
That  bourgeois  ministry  which  had  made  itself  a  scofif  and  a  bye- 
word,  and  had  more  than  ever  impressed  foreigners  with  the  belief 
that  we  were  *'  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,*'  fell  like  Lucifer,  and 
never,  we  think,  "  to  hope  again."     Apropos  of  its  fall,  there  is  one 
observation  to  be  made.     Had  the  elections  given  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
renewed  majority  instead  of  a  hopeless  minority,  we  should  probably 
have  heard  nothing  about  old  age  and  Homer.     If  anything  were 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  immense  inferiority  of  the  ex-Premier 
to  the  present  Prime  Minister,  this  one  fact  would  be  sufficient. 
Mr.  Gladstone  never  had  to  undergo  the  uphill  work  of  leading  an 
Opposition  in  a  minority.     In  1867  he  had  a  majority  at  his  back, 
and  assumed  an  inquisitorial   and  dictatorial   tone  towards    his 
opponents  of  the  most  offensive  kind.      But  now,  when  fortune 
placed  him  in  the  real  shadow  of  Opposition,  and  party  loyalty 
demanded  that  he  should  take  his  own  share  of  party  adversity,  he 
shrunk  from  the  bitter  duty  and  fled  to  the  groves  of  Ha  warden. 
On  the  other  hand,    if  Mr.  Disraeli  had  never  lived  to   become 
Prime  Minister,  his  reconstruction  of  the  Conservative  party  and 
hifl  brilliant  and  dauntless  leadership  of  it  through  long  years  of 
dreary  opposition  would  alone  give  him  a  supreme  place  among 
statesmen.    It  is  something,   perhaps,  to  pull  down  an  institu. 
tion,  more  to  create  a  new  one  ;  but  what  are  both  these  compared 
to  bringing  a  scattered  political  party  together  again,  and  keeping 
it  so  until  the  day  of  its   triumph  arrives  ?     When  Mr.  Disraeli 
became  Prime  Minister  for  the   second    time,  some    newspapes 
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profoundly  remarked  that,  though  a  consummate  leader,  he  had 
never  given  evidence  of  possessing  **  constructive  genius  !*'  in  other 
words,  it  doubted  whether  he  was  capable  of  making  laws.     Why, 
what  has  be  been  doing  nearly  all  his  political   life  but  showing 
constructive  genius  of  the  highest  and  rarest  order  ?     To  construct 
parties  is  very  dififerent  to  constructing  measures.     To  accomplish 
such  a  task  what  virtues,  what  qualities,  what  gifts  are  required! 
Indomitable  resolution,  unfaltering  courage,  unbending  will,  infinitd 
resource,  infinite  tact,  unfailing  temper,  deep  knowledge  of  men, 
and,  above  all  things,  inexhaustible  patience!     During  that  long 
period  of  opposition,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  Wellington  of  politicB. 
Had  he  not  Lis  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  ?  his  Badajozes  ?  his  forlorn 
hopes  ?     But  since  he  became  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  1874, 
he   has  given  ample    evidence   of  **  constructive   genius"  in  the 
measures  which  he  has  framed.     He  began  by  constructing  a  strong 
and  coherent   Cabinet.     He  has  not    only    constructed,    he    has 
constructed   consistently.     We  had  the   pleasure  of  hearing  him 
speak  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Manchester,  in  1872,  when  he 
indicated  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  party  when 
they  returned  to  power.     What  was  that  policy  ?     It  was  to  be  a 
policy  of  wliolosome  and  beneficial  domestic  legislation.     There  were 
to  be  no  more  mock  heroic  measures ;  there  was  to  be  no  more 
political  dram-drinking.     Moreover,  our  emasculated  foreign  policy 
was  to  be  restored  and  made  spirited  ;  and  our  colonial  empire,  in 
place  of  being  alienated,  was  to  be  confirmed  and  extended.     Has 
not  that  policy  been  realised  to  the   letter?     Since   the  present 
administration  has  been  in  power,  has  not  measure  after  measure 
been  introduced  with  reference  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
people  ?     Examine  the  catalogue  impartially.     The  Labour  Laws 
Bill ;  the  Artisans'  Dwellings   Bill ;    the    Agricultural    Holdings 
liill ;    the  Friendly  Socities'  Bill;  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill; 
and  scores  of  others  yet  to  come.     In  regard  to  our  colonies,  have 
ihey  not  annexed  Fiji,  and  bound  India  closer  ?     Above  all,  have 
they  not  breathed  into  our  foreign  policy,  which  had  become  a 
corpus  vile,  fresh  life,  a  glowing  inspiration,  and  caused  our  ancient 
realm  once  more  to  raise  her  queenly  head  supreme  among  nati(Uis  ? 
Who  was  it  that  interfered  with  respected  and  successful  mediation 
when  a  new  war  between  France  and  Germany  was  inuninent? 
And  at  the  present  juncture  what  is  the  Prime  Minister  doing  but 
carrying  into  effect  that  high-spirited  policy  which,  on  the  last  night 
of  his  appearance  as  a  minister  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
declared  he  would  not  swerve  from  through  the  temptation  of  a 
little  temporary  popularity.     This  also  he  is  doing,  not  only  in  the 
face  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  involved  in  the  questions  at  issue, 
but  in  the  face  of  most  unwarrantable  distrust  and  hostility  on  ii» 
part  of  many  of  his  own  countrymen.  *  Some  deluded  people  iiate 
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even  whispered  that  they  would  have  more  confidence  were  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  directing  spirit!  We  wonder,  have  the  Pamphlet  and 
the  Speech  opened  the  eyes  of  these  fanatics  ?  Considering  the 
disgraceful  or  imbecile  part  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  played 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  we  wonder  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
present  himself  before  his  country  in  the  way  he  has  done.  Fancy 
the  destinies  of  the  country  in  the  present  crisis  being  entrusted  to 
the  minister  who  allowed  Kussia  to  tear  up  the  Black  Sea  Treaty 
and  fling  it  in  his  face  !  The  minister  who  sent  an  envoy  to  Prince 
Bismarck  to  ask  him  what  to  do,  because  he  didn't  know  what  to  do 
himself!     This  would  "  out- Herod  Herod  "  with  a  vengeance. 

With'  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  was  impossible  that  we  could 
do  more  than  trace  Mr.  Disraeli's  long  and  eventful  parliamentary 
career  in  a  very  sketchy  and  imperfect  manner;  but  we  have 
glanced  at  some  of  the  most  important  epochs  of  that  career  ;  and 
after  all,  the  best  advocate  is  he  who  makes  a  selection  of  the  great 
essentials  of  his  case,  and  leaves  the  trivial  details  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  It  is  to  the  general  tenor  of  a  man's  life  that  we  must 
look  to  judge  of  his  sincerity  and  consistency ;  to  say  that  he  has 
sometimes  varied  his  means  to  attain  his  ends  is  really  to  say 
nothing.  That  is  an  inevitable  necessity  of  those  whose  sympathies 
are  broader  and  whose  intellectual  horizon  is  wider  than  that  of  the 
herd.  If  it  be  hjrpocrisy,  then  are  we  all  more  or  less  hypocrites. 
An  admirer  of  the  Prime  Minister  has  summed  the  truths  with 
regard  to  him  in  an  admirable  sentence :  "  That  he  has  been 
misunderstood  is  only  the  common  fate  of  natures  such  as  his.  By 
persons  of  a  certain  stamp  brilliancy  must  ever  be  mistaken  for 
insincerity,  courage  for  recklessness,  and  patience  for  timidity.  But 
time  will  give  a  fairer  estimate  of  his  character  and  his  work  than 
is  possible  in  the  heat  of  party  warfare. 

He  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  enable  the  gentlemen 
of  England  to  resume  their  rightful  position  with  intelligible 
consistency ;  he  has  educated,  not  only  his  party  but  the  nation. 
Those  who  really  wish  to  learn  what  the  formal  doctrine  was 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  held  thirty  years  ago  with  respect  to  the 
Conservative  party  will  find  it  fully  promulgated  in  an  eloquent 
passage  in  **  Coningsby,"  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted  here. 

Next  session  Mr.  Disraeli  will  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  as  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  the  most  eminent  figure  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  will  be  missing.  It  will  be  a  loss 
which  will  be  felt  not  alone  by  members  of  his  own  party.  It  is  true 
there  may  be  a  sigh  of  relief  among  the  Fawcetts,  and  the  Mun- 
dellas,  and  the  Jenkinses,  and  all  that  tribe  of  insects  which  have 
sometimes  to  be  flapped  with  the  pocket-handkerchief^  because 
"  they  stink  and  sting."      They  will  still  be  flapped,  but  the  flips 
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will  not  smart  so  mucli.  But  the  House  of  Commons  ^renerally 
will  feel  iliai  it  \\u>  ln<t  its  oreatost  ornament;  it  will  be  conscious 
of  th«'  :i^  -;ii>e  ot  ■;•  r.i!\-t  supt'rl)  -enin«,  of  its  ablest  debater,  its 
keene-t  w't,  it-  :i)'V.t  cluinr.in;.::  hunionrist,  its  most  scathing 
satirist,  lt•^  v, .'.-i-.-i  s'..  u>iiiaii — yes,  too,  ;iij<l  its  greatest  orator. 

\\'e  s.\y  ilt'liljer.iiciv,  without  one  shred  of  qualiri cation,  that  in 
losin-  Mr.  Disraeli  the  House  of  C\>mmons  loses  its  rarest  orator. 
In  all  (lri':u;!r:eiMS  i'  is  true,  he  has  tlie  genius  of  expression;  but  on 
those  <^:(a^i-^iis  on  \viii;.h  the  high  nature  of  the  question  or  the 
thriiliii'^  ri'>:s  of  the  circumsiances  have  warranted  them,  he  lias 
hurst  ii;l()  ulteranr UN  v.hich  Ih'ive  snatched  the  palm  from  every 
other.  'ria.se  occasions  are  rare  and  as  a  rule  Lord  Beaconsfield 
confines  himself  to  <„ races  of  rhetoric;  but  when  the  occasion 
does  present  itself,  "  Eclipse  is  lirst,  and  the  rest  nowhere."  Then 
it  is  iiint  the  depth  of  nature  which  springs  from  his  Semitic  blood 
is  0}  parent,  ar  d  his  eloquence  carries  us  back  to  the' richness  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  with  whose  oratory  not  even  the  choicest  of 
Greece  or  c-f  Rome  can  compare. 

On  a  celebrated  oration  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  delivered  many 
years  ago,  the  peroration  of  which  commenced  :  *^  But  England 
can  never  Leg  in  again,"  Earl  Russell  remarked  that  it  was  by  far 
the  finest  he  had  listened  to  during  his  parliamentary  existence. 
And,  again,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  soon  after  bis  accession  to 
power,  after  showing  that  the  fact  of  there  being  parties  in  the 
Church  was  no  evidence  of  its  decline,  he  ended  with  what  the 
Time^^  itself,  next  morning,  confessed  was  '*  a  truly  grand  utterance." 
but  I  behold,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  arising 
to  produce  "  the  beauties  of  holiness.  "  The  beauties  of  holiness!" 
There  was  the  lot'ty  note  which  proclaimed  that  the  orator's  lips  had 
been  touched  by  Him  **  who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire." 

And  then,  when  he  rises,  amid  the  deep  hush,  to  address  the 
House,  the  atmosphere  of  a  statesman  and  an  orator  seems  to  breathe 
around  him.  Often  have  we  seen  him  on  such  occasions.  The 
radiant  brow  ;  the  eyes,  black  as  night,  raising  the  drooping  lids 
which  have  concealed  the  latent  fires  beneath,  and  suddenly  glowing 
like  carbuncles  ;  the  majestic  port ;  the  intrepid  air ;  the  deep  ton^ 
of  infinite  melody  ! — this  is  a  spectacle  which  the  House  of  Commons 
will  not  soon  witness  again  ;  for  amongst  the  youth  of  the  House 
there  is,  alas  I  at  present  no  promise  even  of  an  approach  to  it 
There  are  plenty  of  lever  men,  but  apparently  not  one  genius. 

In  concluding  this  paper  we  must  declare,  as  the  sum-total  of 
our  coiivLctions  with  respect  to  this  great  man,  and  simply 
iu  the  interest  of  trutli,  that  he  is  incomparably  the  most  earnest, 
straightforward,  and  versatile  politician,  the  sublimest  orator,  and 
the  most  transcendent  statesman  of  this  century.  M.  S. 
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Bjr  the  Author  of  "  Not  all  Fiction,"  "  Whilst  the  Snowflakea  Fell,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

HOPE. 

The  hedges  i^ere  blooming  with  hawthorn ;  the  horse-chesnuts 
expanding  their  columns  of  pink  and  white  blossoms;  the  birds 
carroUing  their  May  songs,  when  a  protacted  cold,  incurred  by 
Grandmamma,  at  last  concluded,  and  allowed  the  Macnamaras  to 
return  to  the  Jointure- House,  which  gloomy  abode  reflecting  a  little 
of  the  wealth  of  sunshine  and  beauty  spread  everywhere,  conde- 
scended to  look  almost  pretty,  set  in  its  green  frame  of  lawn  and 
shrubbery. 

Yes,  almost  pretty  it  even  looked  in  Cecile's  eyes,  wearied  with 
the  hot  streets  and  dusty  vegetation  of  the  city,  tliat  since  Fred's 
departure  had  somehow  ceased  its  attraction  for  her.  Dull  had 
grown  its  promenades,  tiresome  its  crowds,  monotonous  its  visitings, 
rnaiinees,  at*homes,  with  no  vif,  pleasant  tongue  at  hand  to  render 
intelligible  each  vague  social  experience — she  felt  no  regret  for 
these  fashionable  diversions,  as,  oblivious  of  closed  windows,  and 
the  funeral  pace  of  old  Selim,  slowly  drawing  his  burden  down  the 
avenue,  she  sat  in  the  time-honoured  yellow  coach,  opposite  her 
Grandmother  and  Uncle  Oliver,  her  mind  occupied  with  the  sweet, 
silly  thoughts  we  think  when  we  are  young  and  happy  and 
trustful. 

"  In  spite  of  your  lack  of  conquests,  and  your  utter  failure, 
afler  all  Granny^s  drill  and  lectures,  in  winning  either  the  best, 
or  the  worst  parti  of  the  season,  you  look  very  well,  and  will 
keep  to  be  re-entered  next  year,"  Uncle  Oliver  remarks,  half 
grumpily,  half  good-humouredly,  as  the  carriage  stops.  He  was 
evidently  not  ill-pleased,  on  the  whole,  at  the  '  nil  return '  Grand, 
mamma's  ''Eligible  Matrimonial  Speculation  List"  affords  of 
Gecy's  first  season. 

''She  was  not  successful  at  all,"  groans  Mrs.  Macnamara; 
whilst  Cecile,  to  hide  her  rising  colour,  runs  off  to  her  own  room 
—the  little  cheerless  apartment  she  had  so  hated.  It  looks 
gloomy  and  prison-like  still,  in  spite  of  the  ivy  which,  lustrous  in 
^e  sunset,  twines  lovingly  round  the  casement. 

"  But  I  can  arrange  it  better,"  she  says  to  herself.     "  I  shall 
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put  up  Fan's  drawings  on  those  horrid  bare  walls,  and  I  shall  try 
and  study  here  some  of  the  books  she  lent  me,  and  write  to 
Frank,  and  think  as  much  as  I  like."  And  she  leans  against  the 
window-frame,  her  heart  half  blissful,  half  frightened  over  the 
secret  of  Fredas  love,  therein  enshriDod.  How  good  of  him  to  care 
for  her,  just  when  she  was  feeling  most  isolated  and  lonely !  and 
should  she  not  keep  his  trust  loyally,  no  matter  what  happened, 
no  matter  whether  it  were  right  or  wrong,  in  other  people*s  eyes? 

So  she  muses  till  the  bell  summons  her  firom  dreamland 
down  to  dinner,  whereat  she  only  escapes  a  lecture  by  the  hx^ 
of  her  Grandmother's  abusive  faculties  being  thoroughly  pre-en- 
gaged, and  indeed  stimulated  above  average  by  some  news,  whereof 
she  has  been  made  cognisant  through  the  medium  of  The  Star^  as 
(probably  from  its  luminous  mode  of  setting  forth  obscure  gossip 
and  rising  doubts  on  t^Tzdoubted  matters)  the  local  newspaper 
styled  itself. 

This  brilliant  enlightener  of  rural  darkness  lay  on  the  floor, 
whither  Grandmamma  had  ignominiously  thrown  it,  a  {alien  star, 
till  dinner  was  concluded,  when  Uncle  Oliver  picked  it  up,  and 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  his  sister,  read  emphati- 
cally : — **  *  It  is  with  unvarnished  satisfaction  and  unalloyed  plea- 
sure, we  announce  the  re.habitation  of  one  of  the  many — alas! 
many  long  untenanted  great  houses  that  stud  our  countiy.  We 
allude  to  the  Abbey  lately  purchased  by  Archibald  HArcourt,  Esq.! 
and  henceforth  to  be  named,  Harcourt  Abbey,  in  honour  of  its  new 
proprietor,  who,  accompanied  by  his  beautiful,  amiable,  and  accom- 
plished  bride,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Harcourt,  daughter  of  the  late, 
and  sister  of  the  present,  Lord  Viscount  Vigogne,  arrived  at  the 
above  splendid  mansion  on  Tuesday  last,  the  1st  proximo.  The 
coming  home  of  the  happy  pair  was  duly  celebrated.  Bonfires, 
and  tar-barrels  blazed  profusely,  triumphal  arches  crowned  the 
gateways,  and  a  spirit  of  general  rejoicing  prevailed,  manifesting 
the  public  feeling  regarding  the  auspicious  event,  which,  again  we 
repeat,  it  affords  us  heartfelt  pleasure  to  announce.  We  conclude  by 
unfeignedly  congratulating  the  county  and,  indeed  the  country 
at  large,  on  gaining,  as  a  resident,  one  whom  we  are  assured  will 
be  a  model  landlord,  and  gentleman,  whilst  society,  we  would 
especially  felicitate  on  the  acquisition  of  the  lovely  and  noble  lady, 
sprung  of  a  family  noted  for  doing  good  amongst  all  ranks  and 
classes.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  premise  that  the  whole 
neighbourhood  will  be  rapidly  elevated  in  tone  and  social  inter- 
course.'" 

**  Such  a  vulgar,  fulsome,  absurd,  essentially  provincial,  ill- 
written  notice !"  pronounced  Mrs.  Macnamara,  hotly,  all  the  blue 
Wood  tingling  angrily  in  her  veins.       ''  What  can  a  man  who 
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never  owned  a  foot  of  hereditary  property,  understand  of  land- 
lordism, much  less  being  in  the  remotest  degree  a  gentleman;  he 
is  simply  a  Parenu^  and  May  Vigogne  a  silly  little  flirt.  Doing 
good  !  never  knew  a  Vigogne  capable  of  the  like.*' 

**  Except  when  his  present  Lordship  married  Louise/'  quoth 
Uncle  Oliver.  **  Thank  Goodness,  ten  Irish  miles  lie  between  us 
and  the  Abbey — Harcourt  Abbey,  I  should  say." 

**  We  must  call  on  them  all  the  same,"  responded  Grandmamma. 
**  I  promised  Louisa." 

**  More  fool  you  !— I  didn't.  How  long  will  his  Australian 
gold  last  the  husband  of  such  a  careful,  quiet,  domestic  woman  as 
May  Vigogne?" 

**  How  did  Mr.  Harcourt  make  his  fortune  in  Australia  ?  Did 
he  find  a  nugget,  or  what.  Uncle  ?"  suddenly  interposed  Cecile. 

*'  Ah  1  how  the  sound  of  money  awakens  an  immediate 
interest  in  the  feminine  bosom,"  laughs  Uncle  Oliver,  sarcastically. 
**  Quite  absorbed  and  absent  she  sits,  till  the  word  *  gold  '  strikes 
her  ear,  and  rouses  her  faculties  in  a  moment.  Whether  Harcourt 
found  his  money  in  a  mine,  or  grew  it  on  sheep's  backs,  I  cannot 
inform  you — he  has  it,  and  will  soon  see  the  end  of  it,  that  I 
know  :  are  you  satisfied  ]" 

Not  caring  to  excite  any  further  sharp  animadversions  she  was 
silent,  albeit  an  intense  curiosity  respecting  the  *'  how"  of  the 
Harcourt  wealth.  Would  Frank  be  equally  lucky,  come  back 
rich,  and  redeem  his  inheritance  ? — oh  !  if  he  could  1  The  excited 
thought  obliterated  Fred  and  later  feelings  from  her  mind,  for  a 
moment — only  a  moment ;  and  then  as  she  sat  apart  in  her  old 
place  by  the  window,  gazing  out  over  the  moonlit  lawn,  her  heart 
no  longer  tnste  and  hopeless,  busied  itself  weaving  all  sorts  of 
glowing  ideals,  to  be  realised  in  the  future,  when,  Frank  should  be 
owner  of  the  Towers,  Fred  home  from  Russia,  and  they  should  all 
be  happy  and  united  once  more. 

Foolish,  visionary  Cecile!  know  you  not  youth's  brightest 
skies  are  soonest  dimmed  with  a  cloud— her  fairest  flowers 
earliest  doomed  to  the  crushing  blight  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    HARCOURTS. 

Ir  "  elevating,"  the  tone  of  society  might  be  interpreted  by  m- 
fusinginto  it  a  spirit  of  gaiety,  therewith  leavening  and  raising  the 
natural  flatness  of  country  neighbourhoodism,  then  had  the 
local  editor  prophesied  truly  concerning  the  Harcourts.     A  bound. 
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less  extent  of  hospitality  was  immediately  commenced  by  the  new- 
comers, and  entertainments  of  all  kinds  formed  the  order  of  their 
day  and  night.  To  be  *'  invited  to  The  Abbey,"  straightway  be- 
came the  supreme  aspiration  of  most  of  the  smaller  gentry  within 
a  radius  of  at  least  twenty  miles.  Young  ladies  who  could  afiordit, 
and  young  ladies  who  couldn't,  got  all  manner  of  gorgeous  toilettes 
for  the  dawning  festivities,  and  built  castles  and  dreamed  dreams 
innumerable.  Toadyism  developed  itself,  accompanied  by  hosts  of 
those  meaner  vices  and  follies  that  one  would  hardly  suppose 
capable  of  existence  in  the  purity  of  a  rural  atmosphere.  In  fact^ 
but  we  have  not  time  to  linger  over  the  prospect  of  social  elevation, 
or  moral  degradation,  caused  by  the  new  acquisition;  for  we  are  in 
a  hurry  to  open  these  long.closed  Abbey  portals,  and  penetrate  even 
into  the  presence  of  the  august  disturbers  of  rustic  stagnation  and 
serenity. 

Enter,  then,  this  vast,  lofty,  gilt-panelled  apartment,  through 
whose  stained  windows  the  sunlight  is  softened  in  its  transit,  and 
falls  in  subdued  tints  of  ruby  and  opal  athwart  the  carved  furniture, 
the  picture  frames,  the  statuary,  the  grouped  columns,  that  rise 
beside  the  mantel-piece,  and  the  doorways,  till  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  more  that  of  a  cathedral  than  a  lady's  drawing-room. 
The  ecclesiastical  illusion,  moreover,  extends  in  a  measure  to  the 
animated  objects  the  room  contains — a  congregation,  it  would  seem, 
met  together  to  perform  unanimous  homage,  worship,  and  obeisance 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Honourable  May,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
'*  shocking  number  of  seasons"  she  has  been  out,  looks  still  pretty 
and  graceful  enough  to  be  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  sanctum. 

A  great  deal  too  "pretty,"  indeed,  and  refined,  and  celestial 
she  looks,  to  be  called  **  wife,"  by  the  big,  awkward,  heavily- 
framed  mortal,  Archibald  Harcourt,  who  stands  beside  the  pillared 
mantle-piece,  sighing  audible  sighs  after  his  free  savage  home  in 
Australia,  and  talking  little,  save  to  his  brother  Lees,  a  younger, 
but  not  more  prepossessing  edition  of  humanity  than  himself^  who 
lounges  on  an  adjacent  ottoman,  evidently  as  shy  of  society  as 
the  master  of  the  house,  and,  like  himself,  when  he  does  address  any 
of  the  civilised  beings  around,  attempting  to  conceal  tbe  shyness 
under  cover  of  bluster  and  loud,  ill-connected  sentences. 

The  Honourable  May,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  in  her  ele- 
ment ;  she  has  been  always  accustomed  to  a  crowd,  been  nurtured 
in  a  crowd,  a  crowd  is  to  her  a  necessary  of  existence.  She  has  no 
sympathy  with  savagedom  or  solitude,  and  it  has  put  her  into  really 
perfect  humour,  this  filling  of  her  rooms  with  people — **  very  so-so 
people,"  she  knows,  "  but  better  than  nothing,"  as,  while  utter, 
ing  sweet,  silly  common-places,  she  glances  round  the  different 
groups — ^*'  so  horribly  ill.dressed,  too !"  as  her  eyes  rest,  |?ar  hcuard^ 
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on  the  vicar's  wife,  with  her  four  hapless,  hopeless  daughters,  all 
attired  alike  in  lilac  muslin,  and  hats  trimmed  with  straw-coloured 
ribbon.  The  fair  hostess,  however,  suppressing  these  involuntary 
criticisms,  moves  about,  and  does  her  manners  to  the  plain,  pretty 
well,  and  ill-dressed  promiscuously,  being,  as  already  suggested, 
very  lamely  assisted  therein,  by  her  husband,  who  confines  his 
limited  attentions  to  the  agricultural  gentlemen,  in  his  immediate 
vicinity — and  Lees  is  quite  as  reprehensible.  He  does  not  make  the 
slightest  effort  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Misses  Rourke,  or  the 
OThelans,  or  even  the  Rookes,  whom  he  sees  every  Sunday  in 
church.  Lees  is,  mdeed,  wishing  he  was  back  in  Australia,  and 
secretly  felicitating  himself  that  he  has  not  invested  hu  money  in 
any  paltry  Irish  estate,  nor  married  any  silly  beauty,  bent  on  seeing 
her  house  full  of  company  every  day,  but  may  return  to  his  two 
himdred  square  miles  of  farm,  his  fifty  thousand  sheep,  his  horses, 
his  oxen,  to-morrow — Hurrah  1  At  which  semi-audible  self-acclama- 
tion his  pleasant  reverie  is  squashed  in  an  untimely  manner  by  the 
silly  beauty's  voice  at  his  ear.  **  Lees,  let  me  introduce  you 
to  Miss  De  Burgh — a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine  ;  are  you  not  ?"  and 
without  waiting  for  any  reply,  the  pretty  presence  bore  itself 
away. 

If  Lees  Harcourt  felt  disconcerted,  angry,  vengeful,  at  this 
assault  on  his  retirement  and  capture  by  storm  of  his  attention, 
Cecile's  sensations  of  disappointment  and  wonder  were  equally 
strong.  Ever  since  she  had  heard  their  story,  she  had  pictured  men* 
tally  these  Harcourt  brothers  two  brave,  simple-minded  heroes, 
noble  in  their  self-achieved  independence,  kind,  gentle,  benevolent 
beings,  whom  to  behold  was  to  venerate.  Her  eyes  rested  on  a 
bloated,  ill-tempered  physiognomy,  a  coarser,  heavier  tout  ensemble 
than  belonged  to  any  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood ! 

"How  are  you  Mrs.  Harcourt's  cousin?"  he  demanded  ab- 
ruptly. 

**  I  am  not  her  cousin.  There  is  only  some  marriage  connection 
between  her  family  and  mine." 

"Confound  marriage  !"  politely  rejoined  Mr.  Harcourt.  '*I  was 
thinking  there  was  no  relationship  between  you,  judging  by  looks— 
you  see  I  have  a  plain,  rough  way  of  speaking.  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  a  lot  of  idle  people  about  me,  especially  ladies." 

"  You  have  lived  in  Australia,  have  you  not?"  said  Cecy  hesi- 
tatingly, longing,  yet  fearful  of  questioning  this  unconciliating 
individual  respecting  Frank's  distant  El  Dorado.  But  her  appre- 
hension was  groundless.  That  word  Australia  had  touched  the  one 
soft  sympathetic  chord  in  Lees  Harcourt's  nature.  Almost  a  smile 
radiated  his  rough  lineaments. 
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"  Lived  ill  Australia  !  yes  {V>r  twenty  years  ;  my  brother  and  I 
worked  our  way  completely." 

•*Wasit  a  very  hard  fife  r' 

"Hard!"  Lees  looked  tlioroui^Lly  contemptuous  ;  "'Well  I 
suppose  it  7/Y/s,  ill  cornpnrison  to  the  lazy  life  hero  ;  but  I  liked  it. 
Why  are  you  so  curious  ?" 

**  My  brother,  my  only  hrollier,  is  out  there." 

**  Since  when  C' 

"Since  last  September."      i  How  much  longer  the  time  felt !) 

'*  What  is  he  about—sheep  farmiuir  ?'* 

**  No  ;  he  is  at  Ballarat — at  least,  he  meant  to  go  there.  I  only 
heard  once  from  hmi,  when  he  landed  at  Melbourne." 

The  tears  were  in  Cecy's  eyes,  but  Mr.  Harcourt  despised  senti- 
ment. 

**  Ballarat !  the  young  fool  thinks,  of  course,  he  will  find  gold 
there  growing  like  blackberries  fen*  the  picking  !  He  is  mistaken, 
the  hardest  life  and  struggle  is  gold-seekiug,  I  can  tell  you,  ma'am; 
and,  nine  cases  in  ten^  sure  to  end  in  disappointment.  No — if  this 
brother  of  your's  has  any  capital  or  sense,  let  him  stock  farm. 
Archie  and  I  began  with  twenty  sheep,  and  we  owned  twenty 
thousand  in  ten  years." 

"  And  that  would  not  be  very  hard  work."' 

"  Not  it — when  you  get  used  to  it ;"  and  Lees  chuckled  gruffly. 
"  It  comes  hard  and  lonesome  to  beginners,  of  course  ;  sleeping  out 
nights,  squatting,  seeing  nobody  but  the  Indians,  besides  the  disap- 
pointment in  the  stock  itself ;  sheep  especially,  dying  by  hundreds  in 
a  dry  season,  and  leaving  you  nothing  marketable  but  the  tallow. 
One  bad  season  I  sold  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  tallow  ;  but  one 
thing  against  another,  it  is  a  glorious  life,  and  clear  profit,  and  then 
you  can  take  a  three  week's  lark,  now  and  again,  to  Mell)ourne  or 
Sydney,  or  even  Ballarat. ' ' 

"Charmed  to  find  you  making  yourself  agreeable,  Lees!  what  is 
the  interesting  subject?"  asks  Mrs.  Harcourt  gliding  up.  Lees 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  but  answers  nothing,  remembering  the  subject 
is  a  tabooed  one  by  his  aristocratic  sister-in-law,  who  has  made  it  a 
special  request,  that  Australia  or  sheep  farming  should  never  be 
mentioned  in  her  hearmg.  She  likes  money,  but  she  doesn't  want 
to  know  how  it  is  made,  any  more  than  she  wants  to  know  how  her 
dinner  is  cooked — horrid  investigation  both  would  be  1 

"  We  were  talking  of  Australia,"  ventured  Cecile,  rath^ 
mystified  by  Mr.  Harcourt's  silence. 

*'Ohr'  The  Honourable  May  in  turn  elevates  her  pretty 
^paules.  **  Very  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  Mrs.  Macnamara  is  grow* 
ing  fidgetty;  she  insists  on  ordering  you  off.     What  a  pity  you  liv« 
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so  far  from  here  ! — ten  miles,  I  believe  ?  but  you  must  come  and 
stay  some  days  with  me — should  you  not  like  that  ?" 

*•  I  should  indeed.'* 

"And  you  could  help  me  to  entertain  all  these—"  (suggestive 
blank,  and  glance  round  the  room).  "  I  feel  rather  lost  here"  (mur- 
mered  plaintively) ;  "so  I  hope  Mrs.  Macnamara  will  have  no  objec- 
tion." 

For  once,  Mrs.  Macnamara  was  very  acquiescent  and  amiable. 
She  had  been  quite  mollified  by  the  gracious,  flattering  manner  of 
the  Honourable  May,  even  to  the  extent  of  refiraining  from  any 
sharp  remarks  during  the  drive  home,  pronounced  her  late  hostess 
**  a  nice  little  person,"  and  the  imcouth  Messrs.  Harcoiurt  quiet 
and,  she  dared  say,  sensible  people.  The  latter  surmise,  however, 
when  repeated  to  Uncle  Oliver,  was  by  that  gentlemen  laughed  to 
scorn. 

** Quiet  and  sensible? — looks  like  it!  In  my  opinion  the 
married  one  at  least  is  a  fool,  beginning  by  tying  himself  to  a 
Vigogne,  and  ending,  as  he  consequently  must,  in  utter  ruin.  But 
there  are  some  people  whom  no  amount  of  experience  will  teach 
common-sense,  and  Harcourt  is  one  of  these  !"  emphasised  Uncle 
Oliver,  almost  savagely,  for  he  seemed  to  consider  it  quite  a  per- 
sonal  insult  to  himself,  this  returned  Australian's  lavish  expenditure 
of  his  hardly-won  wealth. 

**Well,  I  suppose  he  understands  his  own  affairs  best,"  per- 
sisted Grandmamma.  ''  He  intends^  of  course,  looking  after  things 
himself,  being  his  own  agent." 

^*  No — he  does  not.     He  has  offered  the  agency  to  Lindores." 

**  How  do  you  know  ?" 

**From  Lindores  himself,  who  came  to  Derrycame  yesterday, 
and  upon  whom  I  called  just  now.  I  wanted  him  to  dine,  but  he 
had  not  time.  He  promised,  however,  to  drop  in  during  the  even- 
ing, for  at  least  a  business  talk." 

**  What  bring  him  here  just  now." 

**Not  being  curious  about  other  people's  affairs,"  retaliated 
Uncle  Oliver,  '*  I  didn't  inquire;  he  has  only  come  for  a  day  or  two, 
tn  route  from  Qalway,  where  he  has  been  looking  after  that  old 
place,  the  Towers." 

*'  ITie  Towers  r* — Cecile's  pulse  quickened,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Mr.  Lindores  entered.  What  had  he  been  doing  at  The 
Towers.  Did  he  mean  to  live  there,  or  let  it  fall  to  ruins,  despising 
it  as  much  as  ever,  she  was  cogitating,  as  she  met  the  visitor,  her 
face  locked  in  the  proud  restraint  he  remembered  so  well. 

Grandmamma,  notwithstanding  her  uncommonplace  lineage, 
possessed  a  very  commonplace  spirit  of  curiosity.  ''Touare  here  only 
for  a  short  time?''  she  began  inquiriiigly,a8  Uncle  Oliver,  announcing 
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iiut  Lees  \vM;:e(l  jiu!  •*>  i.^^ir  ii  a  oej^Jhd  '*  -ood  mark  "  were  in 
store  for  him  the  other  :iaj  ui  the  copulative  conjunction.  He  was 
off,  banging  the  door  loudly  alter  him. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A    PAUTY  AT    THE    .JOINTURE-HOUSE. 

"  We  must  ask  these  people?" 

These  people  siijnify  the  Harcourts,  and  it  is  thus  Grand- 
mamma  expresses  herself  concerning  them. 

*^  Ask  them  for  what — a  little  money,  or  a  hint  how  to  spend 
it?'*  rejoins  Uncle  Oliver,  innocently. 

"  Ask  them — invite  them  to  dinner  or  luncheon,  or  something. 
The  Derrycarne  people  being  absent,  I  represent  the  family. 
Moreover,  Cecy  has  been  staying  at  The  Abbey,  and  I  have 
no  notion  of  lowering  myself  by  accepting  hospitality  without 
returning  it.  No ;  May  Vigogne  and  her  friends  shall  not  accuse 
me  of  disgracing  the  name  of  Macnamara,*'  perorates  Grand* 
mamma,  who  conscientiously  believes  her  family  cognomen  to  be 
at  least  as  well  known  as  that  of  any  of  the  European  sovereigns, 

"Decided  attack  of  the  company  epidemic !"  jeers  Uncle 
Oliver  unpolitely.  **  I  do  congratulate  myself  on  having  kept  out 
of  the  infected  Abbey  atmosphere — By-the-bye,  what  an  interest* 
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ing  physiological  study  it  would  be,  tracing  the  disease  from  its 
first  floating  germ  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Harcourt*s  primary  invita- 
tion-note, down  to  the  total  destruction,  and  rapid  descent  into  the 
grave  of  poverty,  of  the  whole  of  her  stricken  imitators." 

**  Ridiculous,  Oliver!  The  idea  of  me  imitating  anybody.  I 
consider  it  my  duty,  for  Louisa's  sake,  as  well  as  my  owd,  to  show 
Vigogne's  sister  some  attention.  Let  me  see !  this  is  Thursday. 
I'll  ask  them  to  come  Tuesday  next  to  luncheon — yes,  luncheon 
will  be  best;"  and  Grandmamma,  ordering  Cecy  to  place 
her  writing  materials  within  roach,  straightway  commenced 
scribbling. 

"  I'll  show  May  Vigogne  how  vulgar  her  crowds  are  by  having 
only  half  a  dozen  guests  to  meet  ber,"  she  said,  triumphantly. 

"  Lucky  half  dozen  !  who  will  they  be  ?" 

"  Well,  the  JefiFersons  and  O'Neils." 

"  The  Jeflfersons  are  gone  to  the  seaside,  and  Lady  O'Neil  will 
never  venture  so  far ;  she  has  not  the  enterprise  of  us  young  folk. 
But  there  are  the  Rourkes — great  cards  at  the  Abbey,  and  turning 
out  grandees  altogether.  They  are  going  to  start  the  big  '  O  '  (re- 
store theorigiual  prefix,  they  call  it,)  before  their  name  presently." 

*'  I  daresay  they  have  more  right  to  it  than  Harcourt  starting 
himself  for  a  gentleman.     I  shall  ask  them  if  the  others  refuse." 

**A11  right!  They  are  getting  up  a  genealogical  tree,  too — 
beating  ours  hollow — dating  from  the  Prince  of  Breffhey  and 
iErin's  degenerate  daughter." 

"Wretched  pretenders  !"  cried  Grandmamma,  feeling  the  tree 
to  be  her  peculiar  right.  "  I  won't  ask  them  unless  completely 
hard  up." 

Which  it  turned  out  she  was.  The  Jeffersons  being  at  the  sea, 
and  Lady  O'Neil  incapacitated  by  a  severe  cold.  Old  Sir  Martin 
O'Neil  would  not  be  suflBcient  company  for  the  Harcourts,  even 
on  the  strictest  exclusive  principle.  So  at  the  very  last  minute — 
Tuesday  morning,  indeed — an  invitation  was  despatched  to  Mr. 
Dionysius  Rourke  and  his  sisters,  and  was  accepted  by  them  with 
becoming  gratitude  and  fervour.  They  genteelly  presented  them, 
selves  at  the  Jointure-Hpuse  five  minutes  after  the  hour  specified, 
and  five  minutes  after  Sir  Martin,  who,  the  most  punctual  man 
extant,  had  arrived  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  second,  true  to  his 
time.  In  succession  to  the  Rourkes  appeared  the  curate,  Mr.  Winter, 
then  **  everybody,  and  luncheon  waited  for  the  Harcourts." 

The  Harcourts,  who  at  that  moment  were  just  en  route  to 
realise  the  invitation,  which,  from  tho  amusement  it  promised 
in  the  line  of  novelty,  the  Honourable  May  had  accepted  with 
pleasure   f^r  herf-elf  and   party,   non-inclusive,  of  course,  of  Mr, 
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Harcourt,  as  he  had  not  been  called  upon  by  that  *  *  odd  old  Mr, 
Macnamara." 

**  But  Lees  can  represent  him,  and  it  will  be  rather  a  nice  drive. 
What  do  you  say,  Selina  V  turning  to  her  friend,  Miss  Evanson, 
who,  with  her  sister.  Miss  Matilda  Evanson,  had  lately  arrived  at 
the  Abbey.  These  sisters  professed  much  open  affection  for  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  and  almost  open  contempt  for  Mrs.  Haroourt's  husband 

Yes,  Miss  Evanson  agreed,  the  proposed  drive  would  be  rather 
nice.  Besides  she  was  making  up  an  album,  or  note-book  of 
oddities,  which  would  doubtless  be  very  nicely  enriched  at  the  end 
of  the  drive.  **  For  I  daresay  these  peculiar  relations  of  yours  live 
in  a  quite  characteristic  indigenous  fashion.  Mrs.  Macnamara  at 
home  must  be  delicious;  she  is  so  very  entertainingly  absurd  abroad. 
How  many  thousand  years  did  she  say  her  family  had  been  "settled" 
in  Ireland?'' 

"  Quite  beyond  any  human  calculation,"  smiled  Airs.  Harcourt. 
"Oh,  we  shall  certainly  make  the  expedition — it  will  be  what 
Archibald  calls  *  value  to  any  amount.'  " 

So  this  is  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  carriage  containing  three 
very  chatty  bent-on-being-amused  individuals,  viz.,  the  Honourable 
May  and  the  Misses  Evanson,  and  a  fourth,  very  silent  and  sullen,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Lees  Harcourt,  rolled  smoothly  over  the  dusty 
road  intervening  between  the  Abbey  and  the  Jointure-House, 
whilst  the  inhabitants  of  that  latter  cheerful  abode  were  indifferent 
degrees  of  expectation  and  irritation,  over  the  protracted  adventt 
Uncle  Oliver  really  angry,  Sir  Martin  O'Neil  really  ditto,  and 
very  hungry,  being  accustomed  to  regular  hours — meal  hours 
especially.  Cecy,  fresh  from  her  week's  experience  of  the  Harcourt 
wealth,  rather  nervously  considering  how  the  monied  eyes  would 
regard  the  tarnished  Macnamara  splendour  and  small  establishment. 
Grandmamma,  in  an  outward  access  of  dignity  and  condescension, 
doing  manners  to  the  Rourkes,  inwardly  bewailing  the  spoiling 
of  the  cookery,  which  sentiment  old  Mick,  the  coachman — 
transformed  into  his  home  office  of  butler— is  audibly  reiterating 
in  the  kitchen. 

'*  Sorra  mend  them !  the  vittles  will  be  ruined,  and  no  mistake  1" 
he  ejaculates,  for  the  twentieth  time ;  and  then  he  jumps  up  and 
repairs  hastily  to  the  hall,  for  a  resounding  knock  and  succeeding 
ring,  announce  the  arrival  at  last  of  the  guests  par  excellence^ 
their  splendidly-appointed  carriage  and  curvetting  horses  mj^lring 
quite  .a  picture  in  the  gravel  sweep  fronting  the  drawing-room 
windows.  Uncle  Oliver  shrugs  his  shoulders  y  Sir  Martin,  whose 
fortunes  are  on  the  decline,  and  who  came  in  a  dog-cart,  looks 
supercilious;  the  Rourkes  awed  and  delighted, and  mentally  hoping — 
no,  that  is  too  strong  a  word — mentally  wondeinng  if  the   Honour. 
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able  May  will  recognise  them  here  in  any  house  save  her  own.  She 
and  her  friends  glide  gracefully  in. 

"We  are  unpunctual,  I  fear/'  she  apologises,  sweetly  ;  "  but 
we  were  practising  archery — that  is  so  absorbing,  you  know." 
Pressing  Mrs.  Macnamara's  hand,  then  Cecy's,  then  Uncle  Oliver's, 
then  Sir  Martin's,  and — oh,  wretched  Rourkes  ! — acknowledging  the 
rest  of  the  company  by  one  slight  indefinite  nod. 

Will  Dionysius  ever  put  his  trust  in  Honourables  again  ?  He 
will. 

Equally  oblivious  and  distant  are  the  Misses  Evanson;  but 
Lees  shakes  hands  solemnly  with  all  round,  and  Mick,  who  has 
hurried  and  flurried,  and  anathematised  the  cook  into  sending  up 
*'at  wanst  "  the  **  dinner,"  as  he  styles  the  unwontedly  elaborate 
lunch,  re-opens  the  door,  and  announces  the  meal — "  served,"  feeling 
much  more  inclined  to  proclaim  it  *'  spoiled." 

"Have  we  kept  you  waiting?"  murmurs  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
inquiringly,  as  she  deposits  her  gloved  fingers  on  Uncle  Oliver's 
rusty  coat-sleeve. 

•*Just  one  hour  and  thirty-eight  minutes,"  he  replies,  with 
brief  accuracy,  hurrying  along  his  fair  burden,  whilst  more  leisurely 
follow,  Mr.  Winter,  Miss  Evanson,  Mr.  Rourke  (happy  Dionysius), 
Miss  Matilda  Evanson,  Mr.  Harcourt,  Miss  Bourke.     The  second 
Miss  Eourke  is  conveyed  under  Cecy's  care,   as   Grandmamma, 
of  course,  appropriates  Sir  Martin,  who  is  fearfully  hungry  and 
snappish,  and   cannot  understand  this  sort   of  thing,  and  dreads 
overdone  meat  and  cold  entrees,  which  he  is  secretly  sure  await 
him  in  the  dining-room.     Yes,  all  just  as  he  suspected.     **  Thanks, 
no ;"  starved  as  he  is,  he  is  not  going  to  sustain  his  sinking  frame 
with  lukewarm  curry  or  frozen  cutlets.     He   will  try  and  exist, 
till  he  gets  home,  on  cold  beef,  whose  temperature,  fixed  the  day 
before,  has  escaped  the  influence  of  the  destroying  angel,  who  \& 
talking  prettily,  in  the  face  of  the  wreck  she  has  caused,  to  savage 
Uncle  Oliver,  eating  little,  as  in  this  respect  she  had  prudently 
fortified  herself  before  starting  on  her  long  drive,  as  did  likewise  her 
friends.     So  Miss  Evanson  has  leisure  for  mental  notes — *  funny  * 
everything  seems  to  her,  as  she  glances  from  the  old  gentleman 
so  absurdly  put  out,  to  Sir  Martin,  gloomily  rapacious,  and  Mrs. 
Macnamara  (funniest  of  all),  keeping  one  eye  on  the  company  and 
the  other  on  the  butler,  to  remind  the  latter  of  his  duty.     So  busy  is 
she  observingthat  she  can  hardlyreply  to  Mr.  Winter'ssmall  remarks. 
Indeed,  conversation  is  not  very  general  or  well  sustained,  save  on 
the  part  of  the  Honourable  May,  who  is  inexhaustible,  and,  after  the 
social  board  is  quitted,  proposes  a  walk, — she  is  so  fond  of  a  ramble. 
But,  as  is  always  the  case,  you  know,  on  such  occasions,  a  shower 
is  falling ;  wherefore  nobody  can  stir  out. 
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**  Tiresome !"  V'Tor'^mioos  Mrs.  Hnrcourt,  now  thomusjhlT 
provokeil,  arxl  init-'f  •  ;v  '  ;'\'ini:r  l^or  ntVections  blighted  bv  the 
undesirnble  rli:ni-  <.'  <.f  './<  :i^'..  r.  Hor  cha-rin,  liowever,  appearsto 
solace  Thicl/'  Ollv  r,  •.  '  •■  ■  ■  !.'.\'m.i>  in  ;.r<^p<»rti->2i  as  the  sky  and 
the  ladies'  i:i:'e.s  <!  i?k  ■::. 

**  Horrid  wrofi) .'"  ■  ."i!  >  .li-i.s  Miss  Evaiison,  and  contmiies  her 
mental  boohmaki!)'.: :  ^v^  i-i  Mis>^  Matilda  edities  tlic  company  at 
larire,  \\\\h  inici'.-stin""  i  i-i:i«iial>lo  intelli'.'euce  concerning  her 
cousin,  \ivAy  Mnni;i  v  .-•■  i^n-jj  :li>,  \;\\y  is  lo  he  *' introduced" 
next  season.  **  Pc^or  'iMriij^u- !  she  is  <o  timid,  and  the  introduction 
is  really  such  a  ^^.erv.^\;  tliin/.'"  Whereupon  the  Kourkes  (who 
were  introduced  at  an  .'\ni;ii'..nMook  sympathetic,  and  exclaim  in 
chorus.  '*  Dreadfully,  (^h,  dreailfully  nervous!"  Sir  Martin  talks 
Church  and  .State  to  ^Lr.  AVinter,  v/lio  would  a  great  deal  rather 
chat  to  the  youii";  ladies;  Iml  Sir  ^lartin  is  above  caring  what 
may  be  his  fellov/-inan'^  preference,  and  buttonholes  the  unwillini; 
divine  aecordin<.dy. 

Finally  i.r^'^  "/ho — his  hands  behind  his  back — has  been  walk- 
infj  round  the  room  starinc^  at  the  i-i'-il  iiTtrdts  of  sundry  extinct 
**Macs/'  inquires  of  (Jecv,  *' Who  ;irc  all  those  coves,  hanging 
up?" 

She  explains  rather  c:)nf!;  edly,  as  she  knows  Miss  Evan  son  i«5 
listening. 

**  And  have  you  heanl  froru  the  chap  in  Australia,  as  to  what 
he's  up  to ?"  continued  lilr.  Tjv^^,  with  a  degree  of  knowing  signi- 
ficance  bewildering  to  his  andilr*. -^•.  Slie  rather  resents  the 
questioning  interest  this  younger  Air.  Harcourt  testifies  so  persis- 
tently,  each  time  she  meets  him,  concerning  her  brother's  pursuits, 
etc. 

**  I  have  not  heard  since  last  month's  mail,"  she  replies, 
coldly. 

**  Because  "  (confidentially)  "perhaps  I  can  give  you  a  guess  as 
to  what  he  is  at.     You  see  I  am  a  bit  interested  in  hirn — in  any- 
one trying  his  luck  in  Australia ;  so  I  wrote  to  a  friend  to  find  him 
out  (my  diggings  is  not  far  from  Ballarat)  and  give  him  a  lift." 
''  Kxcliatf 

**  A  lift— some  work,  you,  know — gold-seeking  is  bosh;  but  I 
remembered  where  you  told  me  the  lad  was,  and  I  wrote  to  tlie 
overseer  who  is  minding  my  place  for  me  till  I  go  back — I  won't 
stay  liere^  you  know — and  1  shouldn't  wonder  the  young  fellow — 
Frank,  you  called  him — is  at  the  farm  now." 

"  What  doing  ?"  asked  Cecy,  a  little  impatiently. 
**  Oh,  it  is  not  the  same  there  as  here — all  work  there,  and  all 
get  rich.     He  went  out  to  get  rich — didn't  he  V 

Cecy's  answer  is  obviated  by  the  entrance  of  tea,  and  following 
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its  imbibition  the  exit  of  the  guests.  She  knows  she  ought  to  be 
grateful,  but  she  is  not,  and  she  stands  silently  ashamed  of  herself 
as  the  carriage  and  its  splendid  horses  sweep  proudly  away.  After 
a  becoming  pause  the  Rourkes  retire  also  ;  and  Sir  Martin  orders 
his  dogcart,  wherein  he  vouchsafes  Mr.  Winter  a  seat  home. 

**  Well,  ma'am,  hope  you're  satisfied  you  have  done  your  duty, 
charmed  the  quality,  and  nearly  killed  poor  O'Neil  of  starva- 
tion?" 

*'  Nonsense,  Oliver !  men  are  not  so  easily  starved.  I  am  glad 
I  have  done  my  duty.  Wouldn't  for  anjrthing  have  let  May 
Vigogne  think  we  couldn't  entertain  her.  Ceoy,  what  was  that 
Harcourt  creature  mumbling  to  you,  before  he  went  off  ?" 

Cecy  recounted,  Uncle  Oliver  started  a  little,  then  he  recovered 
himself  and  laughed — 

'' Pleasant  idea,  getting  a  helping  hand!  I  alter  my  opinion 
of  the  Harcourts.    They  are  worth  cultivating." 

"  But  is  it  a  had  thing  for  Frank  to  be  ?  tell  me,  uncle,"  asked 
Cecy,  beseechingly.  Her  lips  trembled,  and  a  vague  undefinable 
apprehension  rose  in  her  heart  But  Uncle  Oliver  only  laughed  the 
more,  though  not  ill-naturedly. 

**  Bad!''  ho  repeated.  "  Good  for  the  boy  it  will  be,  as  much 
roughing  as  possible  will  be  all  the  better  for  him  in  the  long-run. 
It  was  a  roughing  life  taught  me  sense,  which  is  not  a  natural 
attribute  in  the  family." 

"And  I  am  sure  Mr.  Harcourt  meant  to  be  kind,"  thought 
Cecy,  overcoming  her  proud  irritation,  and  recalling  Frank's  almost 
parting  words,  "He  would  do  anything  to  get  rich."  She  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  concocting  a  long  explanatory 
epistle  to  her  brother,  and  only  when  it  was  finished  remembered 
'  that  the  next  mail  would  not  leave  for  some  days ;  and,  more. 
over,  she  was  ignorant  of  the  address  of  the  Harcourt)  Farm. 
She  must  wait  for  that  information  till  either  she  should  meet  Mr. 
Lees  again,  or  hear  from  Frank.  She  threw  down  her  pen,  longing, 
with  an  aching  intensity  of  longing,  for  even  one  kind  sympathetic 
word  of  council  and  help.  But  norfiriend  likely  to  administer  such 
was  at  hand.  Fred  was  far  away  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  his  family  sojourning  in  the  south  of  France. 
For  that  grand  scientific  experiment  of  living  in  artificial  Algeria 
had  resulted  unfavourably  for  the  health  of  The  Macnamara  ;  and 
instead  of,  as  usual,  spending  the  summer  months  at  Derrycame,  he 
was  ordered  off  by  his  doctors  to  Montpellier,  with  a  further  strict 
prescription  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  in  real  Algiers. 

Some  people  prophesied  that  ensuing  winter  would  be  Crofton 
Macnamara's  last 
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TURKEY: 

ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES. 
BY    THE    EDITOR. 

PART   IX. 
COMMERCE,  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Of  all  the  various  populations  under  the  sway  of  the  Oamanli 
Turks  :  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Jews,  have  most 
aptitude  for  commercial  enterprise ;  those  who  have  the  least  are 
the  Turks  themselves,  the  Albanians,  and  the  Servians.  The 
Ser\aans  do  some  business,  especially  in  pigs ;  but  the  Turkish  and 
Albanian  idea  of  commerce,  is  mostly  limit^  to  retailing  what  has 
been  imported  by  more  enterprising  persons.  Hence  the  Turb 
have  only  one  word  for  merchant  and  trader — Bazarji  (the  Bazer- 
ghian  of  the  Slaves).  The  Servians  have  two  words,  Tergovatz  and 
Veliki  Tergovatz,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  Grosshaendlers  of 
Austria,  the  Dacians  come  out  more  pretentiously  with  ther 
Negutetorion,  and  the  Greeks  are  surpassing  with  their  Emporos 
and  Pragmateotes. 

Bulgarians,  both  on  the  Danube,  and  in  the  towuR  of  Mace- 
donia, show  more  aptitude  for  commerce  than  the  Servians,  as 
they  are  also,  we  have  had  before  occasion  to  remark,  amongst  the 
best  farmers.  There  is  something  very  stolid  and  steady  about  a 
stalwart  Bulgarian.  He  diflfers  from  a  Dacian  or  Servian,  as  much 
as  a  German  does  from  an  average  Frenchman  ;  but  the  better  dass 
of  A\'allachians,  and  even,  strange  to  say,  the  Zingares  or  gypsies, 
at  times  emulate  the  Greeks  in  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise. 
Greek  merchants,  almost  alone,  are  met  with  in  all  the  large  towns 
of  Turkey,  and  have  houses  or  firms  affiliated  in  all  the  great 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  As  to  the  Turks,  even 
the  Persians  have  greater  aptitude  than  they  have,  and  the  Aibanians 
are  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  contemplative  shepherds,  when  not,  like  all 
the  border  tribes,  engaged  in  domestic  broils  or  inter-provincial 
guerillas. 

The  financial"  condition  of  Turkey  is  almost  peculiar  to  itself. 
Business  of  all  kinds  is  so  oppressed  by  taxation,  especially  by  the 
barbarous  system  of  Avanias,  or  extraordinary  levies  made  by 
pashas,  which  no  one  can  foresee  or^rovide  for,  that  as  a  rule  few 
care  to  cultivate  or  produce  more  than  is  necessary  for  home  con- 
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sumption  or  to  procure  a  living.  The  enterprising  merchant,  or 
even  tradesman,  is  therefore  always  an  exception  in  a  system  which 
strangles  enterprise  at  its  birth.  As  living  is  cheap  it  can  be  easily, 
understood  that  little  is  wanted  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the 
majority.  Then,  again,  this  normal  state  of  insecurity  leads  to 
great  secretiveness.  Few  merchants  of  Constantinople  but  have 
seen  those  tombstones,  in  the  Greek  and  Armenian  and  Jewish 
cemeteries,  which  figuratively  record  that  the  corpse  below  belongs 
to  one  who  was  favoured  with  the  bow-string  for  his  reputed 
wealth.  If  they  have  not  seen  them,  the  tradition  is  not  the  less 
current  throughout  the  empire.  Merchants  are  so  fearful  of  being 
supposed  to  be  wealthy,  that  on  their  way  to  the  fairs  of  Pesth, 
Leipzig,  Odessa,  or  elsewhere,  they  hide  their  money  in  sacks  of 
red  pepper.  At  home,  all  pretensions  to  wealth,  such  as  luxury 
of  dress  or  furniture,  or  equipages  of  any  description,  are  eschewed. 
An  Armenian  saraph,  or  banker,  receives  a  visitor  in  what  is  little 
better  than  a  cell  in  a  massive  Khan  or  Kerwanserai.  Hence  it  is 
also  that,  with  some  exceptions — there  are  always  exceptions  when 
one  has  to  deal  with  generalities — there  are  few  large  fortunes 
made  in  Turkey.  If  there  are  exceptions,  they  are  Turkish 
ofiicials,  who  become  rich  upon  finessing ;  Armenian  saraphs,  who 
become  rich  upon  usury  ;  and  Greek  merchants,  who  become  rich 
by  speculation.  Throughout  Turkey  a  man  with  two  or  three 
hundred  a  year  (three  thousand  florins  in  Servia,  and  seven  to 
eight  thousand  fi*ancs  in  Tiu*key)  is  deemed  to  be  a  rich  man ; 
whilst  four  or  five  hundred  a  year  income  is  looked  upon  as  a 
large  fortune.  Add  to  this,  there  are  few  means  of  employing 
money  usefully  when  acquired.  The  Turkish  loans,  paid  as  they 
have  been  out  of  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  working  man,  have 
never  been  in  favour  in  Turkey  itself,  as  they  have  been  with 
European  nations.  Even  the  Servian,  when  he  has  made  a  little 
ready  money  by  the  sale  of  his  pigs,  which  rove  in  independence, 
and  multiply  almost  without  a  care  or  thought  for  them,  in  vast 
forests  of  acorns  and  beech-mast,  places  his  sequins  in  a  bag  and 
hides  it  away.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  investing  money  and  living 
upon  the  interest  of  it.  But  this  is  common  to  most  oriental 
nations  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  while  one  repacious  ruler  builds 
palaces,  temples,  and  tombs,  which  astonish  future  generations 
by  their  magnificence,  the  majority  dwell,  and  have  dwelt  for 
ages,  in  hovels.  This  system  has  probably  obtained  from  the  day 
of  the  pyramids  to  that  when  the  last  mausoleum  of  gold  and 
marble  rose  over  the  relics  of  Abdul  Assiz's  predecessor.  India  is 
in  this  respect  the  most  favoured  of  oriental  nations ;  every  one 
can  enjoy  property  or  money  in  perfect  security,  and  the  majority 
would  be  very  blind  to  risk  so  happy  a  state  of  things  in  exchange 
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for  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  any  future  G^faod  Mogul  or 
Nadir  Sbab,  whose  display  is  earned  at  the  expense  of  the  peofAe, 
while  all  security  of  tenure  would  be  lost  for  ever.  When  astdng 
in  oriental  towns  for  ancient  coins — there  was  no  such  thing ;  but 
on  leaving  the  same  town,  two  or  three  of  the  inhabitants  would 
walk  out  a  mile  or  two  by  way  of  company,  and  then  before 
parting  would  display  bags  full  of  Greek,  Macedonian,  and  Boman 
gold  and  silver.  It  is  the  same  with  pearls  and  precioas  stonei. 
The  writer  never,  but  on  one  occasion,  saw  a  native  exhibit  i 
string  of  pearls  in  the  presence  of  a  pasha.  Many  a  poor  peasant, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  his  gold,  gives  it  a  kind  of  secority  by 
afHxin<]r  it  to  the  head-dress  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  Many  i 
miserably-dressed  peasant  may  have  plenty  of  gold  secreted  away 
—look  alone  at  the  price  given  by  a  poor  Arab  for  a  coveted 
mare  of  really  good  breed — and  the  knowledge  of  this  circomstanoe 
is  made  an  excuse  for  the  dreaded  avanias,  or  sudden  acts  of 
extortion. 

All  bargains  are  cemented  in  Turkey  by  shaking  hands  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  Written  contracts  are  very  rarely  had 
recourse  to.  The  Muhammadans  have  retained  the  practice  of 
paying  rents  on  the  same  days  as  ware  usual  in  the  time  of  the  Low 
Empire,  orof  the  Byzantines — St.  George's  day,  the  5tih  of  May,  and 
St.  Demetrius's  day,  the  23rd  of  October.  The  oka  is  the  staiu 
dard  measure  of  weight,  and  is  equivalent  to  two  pounds  and  a 
quarter.  There  are  400  drachms  in  an  oka.  The  half  and  quarten 
of  an  oka  have  different  names  in  different  provinces.  For  other 
measures  they  have  the  arschin  (about  22  inches),  and  for  land, 
the  denum,  or  the  square  space  that  can  be  ploughed  with  two  ox^ 
in  a  day.  The  Turks  have  also  the  deulum^  a  square  of  40  arschin, 
or  archines,  as  the  Europeans  call  them,  and  evlek,  an  oblong  of 
10  arschins  in  width,  by  40  in  length. 

The  coinage  (akje)  is  upon  the  decimal  or  duodecimal   system. 

The  gold  coins  are  lyirmiluks  or  Mahmudiyehs  (conmaonly  called 

gazis),  of  20  piastres ;  the  silver  coins  (Beshluks)  of  5  piastres,  and 

half  beshluks.     The  piastre  is  generally  current  at  2id.  or  25  cen. 

times.     The  latter  coin,* as  also  portions  of  a  piastre,  especially  the 

para,  so  current  among  the  peasants,  are  so  badly  coined,  being  a  cop- 

per  alloy  slightly  silvered  over,  that  they  soon  wear  out  and  lose  all 

value.      The  history  of  the  piastre,  as  the  standard  of  Turkish 

currency,  is  curious.     It  was  originally  founded  on  the  piastre  (tf 

Spain,  and  was  worth  5  francs  and  6  sous.     In  1775  it  fell  to  3 

francs  and  2  sous,  and  at  the  advent  of  Selim  III.,  to  2  francs  10 

sous.     Ii  fell  during  the  same  reign  to  1  franc  10  sous,  and  in  more 

recent  times  the  decline  in  value  has  been  still  more  rapid  :  in  1819 

it  was  worth  90  centimes,  or  9d. ;  in  1826, 40  centimes,  or  4d. ;  and 
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in  1836  to  25  centimes  or  2\A.  Paras  are  indispensable  to  travel- 
lers, as  change  is  rarely  procurable  in  country  places.  Although 
so  small  a  coin,  they  have  an  intrinsic  value,  and  country  people 
make  a  profit  by  sending  them  in  little  sacks  to  Constantinople. 
The  average  is  40  paras  to  a  piastre  of  2id.,  but  in  Albania  and 
some  other  places,  42  go  to  a  piastre.  It  is  obvious  if  from  42 
to  50  paras  can  be  obtained  for  a  piastre,  and  40  go  to  a  piastre  at 
Constantinople,  that  the  profit  upon  sending  1000  paras  to  the 
capital  would  be  equivalent  to  a  profit  of  from  40  to  100  paras. 

The  Slavonians  have  coins  of  60  paras,  known  as  vijlin  in  Servia, 
and  viselin  in  Bosnia.  The  Bulgarians  have  their  solot  of  30 
paras;  the  Albanians  their  Katzelis  or  Katzils  of  20  paras  in 
some  places,  21  in  others.  The  Dacians  have  their  lutschs  of  12 
paras  ;  Upper  Moesia  and  Ochrida  rups  of  10  paras.  When  it  is 
considered  that  in  some  places,  a  large  water  melon  can  be  purchased 
for  1  or  2  paras,  and  cucumbers  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
even  fish,  for  the  same  price,  it  will  be  seen  how  essentially 
necessary  it  is  to  make  the  para  the  basis  of  all  small  marketing  ; 
and  the  fortieth  part  of  two-pence  half-penny  obtains,  in  so  cheap  a 
country,  almost  the  same  importance  as  a  centime  in  France. 

A  great  number  of  foreign  coins  are  current  in  Turkey,  but 
their  value  varies  at  particular  times  and  places.  Government 
payments  are  made  in  little  leathern  sacks  or  purses  (khurj  or 
Kes^  of  600  piastres  (five  pounds,  or  125  firancs).  Hence  theesti- 
mate  by  "  purses."  The  interest  upon  money  averages  in  Turkey 
20  per  cent.,  but  for  a  loan  the  Jews  and  Armenians  charge  from 
20  to  40  per  cent. 

Money  being  so  valuable  in  Turkey,  lands  and  houses  are  sold 
proportionately  cheap.  In  Servia  a  large  house  used  to  cost  from 
£50  to  £125  ;  but  at  Belgrade,  with  one  story,  from  £100  to 
£700.  Now,  the  English  consul  pays  a  hundred  a  year  rent. 
A  peasant's  hut  was  built  for  from  10s.  to  a  £1,  wood  and  mud, 
costing  merely  the  labour  of  removal.  A  good  wooden  house  could 
be  purchased  in  Bosnia  for  from  £8  to  £10.  The  price  of  wheat 
varies  with  places  and  seasons,  but  the  average  value  is  from 
10  to  20  paras  an  oka — that  is  to  say,  firom  one  half -penny  to  a 
penny  for  two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  When  flour  was  at  14  paras 
the  oka,  it  was  fetching  32  to  36  paras,  or  nearly  two-pence  per  2\ 
lbs.  The  price  of  the  best  bread  varies  from  12  to  30  paras,  or 
from  one  half-penny  to  twopence  per  2\  lbs ;  at  Janina,  a  piastre 
or  2id.  Maize  or  Turkey  corn  fetches  from  10  to  20  paras  the  2i 
lbs.  The  state  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  purchase  com  and  rice 
for  the  soldiery  and  others  at  its  own  price 

It   is  to    be  observed  that    the    data  for  prices  given  here 
were  obtained  some  years  ago,  and  may  have  al  tered  since  then  ; 
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but  with  increasing  financial  difiFiculties  throughout  the  Empire,  it 
is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  much  increase  in  the  value  of  produce. 
It  is  when  money  is  abundant  that  the  price  of  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption are  most  enhanced. 

Wages  are  much  influenced  by  the  price  of  com,  and  therefore 
vary  a  good  deal.  The  average  may  be  stated  as  firooEi  5  tolO 
piastres,  or  from  one  to  two  shillings  ;  but  with  three  meals  a  day 
the  labourer  only  obtains  ^  to  3  piastres,  or  from  5d.  to  Z^d.  A 
man-servant  receives  from  40  to  60  piastres,  or  from  8  to  10 
shillings  a  month  ;  and  girls  from  12  to  14  shilling's  a  year,  with 
two  dresses,  one  for  summer  and  one  for  winter. 

Work  done  by  foreigners  is  well  paid  for  in  Turkey,  and  is 
consequently  at  least  one-third  higher  than  at  Vienna.  Any 
skilled  workmen,  more  especially  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters, 
locksmiths,  saddlers  or  others,  could  easily  realise  a  competency  at 
Constantinople,  if  sober  and  industrious. 

Rice  varies  in  price  from  2  piastres,  or  5d.  to  7d.  to  Is.  7d, 
the  oka.  The  latter  price  only  occurs  when  a  pasha  has 
monopolised  the  sale.  Local  pashas  rack  their  ingenuity  in 
buying  up  monopolies,  and  thus  sometimes  such  common  thii^  as 
salt  or  soap  will  rise  Ave  or  six  times  in  value  in  the  same  town. 
Barley  only  fetches  10  to  12  paras,  or  from  one  half.peimy  to  a 
penny  for  2i  lbs.  It  has  been  as  low  as  4  paras,  or  less  than  a 
farthing  for  2\  lbs.  in  Wallachia.  As  hops  grow  wild  in  Turkey 
the  success  of  their  cultivation  is  unquestionable ;  and  with  barley 
at  such  a  price  Turkey  might  become  the  paradise  of  beer  drinkers, 
as,  with  skill,  it  might  also  become  that  of  lovers  of  the  more 
generous  grape-juice, 

Oats  fetch  about  the  same  price  as  barley,  but  if  anything  rather 
less.  Triticum  poUmieum  sells  in  Herz^ovina  at  about  3  Austrian 
kreutzers  the  oka.  Hay  sells  at  5  to  10  paras  the  oka,  and  from 
10  to  20  piastres,  or  from  1  to  2  shillings  the  load.  Wood  for  fiiel 
C^odun"  T.,  **drvo"SL,  "dru"  Al.,  "lemn"  Dae.,  "xylon" 
Gr.)  has  no  price,  save  labour  and  transport.  In  the  woody  r^ous 
every  one  cuts  as  much  as  he  wants.  But  from  want  of  good  roads 
and  means  of  transport,  labour  and  carriage  make  it  expensive  in 
some  districts.  The  Arabs,  for  example,  use  the  dung  of  animals 
for  fuel,  and  in  their  rich  language  they  have  names  for  every 
variety.  Even  at  Belgrade  a  load  of  wood  is  valued  at  from  4  to  5 
shillings,  and  Turkish  carts  do  not  hold  much.  Yet  the  price  of 
labour  is  ridiculously  small,  from  8d.  to  a  shilling  for  horse  hirei 
and  50  paras,  or  about  3d.,  for  a  man,  being  all  that  the  natives 
generally  pay. 

A  sheep  fetches  from  10  to  12  piastres,  or  from  23.  to  2s.  6d.  in 
Macedonia  and  Albania  ;  but  3s.  to  4s.  at  Janina.      At  Etropol  a 
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sheep  is  worth  Is.  6d.,  but  a  mountain  sheep  fetches  as  much  as 
3s.  At  Semlin,  in  Austria,  a  sheep  is  worth  from  3  tor  4s.,  and  at 
Vienna  from  8  to  12s.,  according  to  the  quality.  A  sheep's  skin  in 
Turkey  fetches  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  Mutton  sells  at  from  30  paras 
to  1  piastre  the  oka,  or  from  2d.  to  2^d.  the  2\  lbs.  At  Etropol 
only  20  to  30  paras,  but  at  Janina  and  Belgrade  from  60  to  even 
90  paras — the  highest  being  6d.  per  pound.  Roasted,  the  price  is 
from  2id.  at  Scutari,  to  7id.  the  2^  lbs.  at  Janina. 

A  laipab  fetches  from  8  to  15  or  20  piastres,  according  to  the 
season.  A  goat  from  5  piastres  (Is.)  to  10  piastres.  Goat's  hair 
sells  at  from  2J  piastres  to  3  piastres  the  oka.  A  horse  fetches 
from  £4  to  £5  in  Servia,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  the  low 
countries.  Its  daily  cost  is  from  2\  to  3^  piastres.  This  is  the 
price  of  country  inns,  but  at  Constantinople  they  charge  about 
5  piastres,  or  a  shilling,  a  day  for  the  keep  of  a  horse. 

The  price  of  a  cow  varies  from  £1  to  £2,  or  even  £3  if  a  goocj 
milker.  Of  an  ox  from  £1  to  £3.  Of  a  calf  in  Slavonia  from 
8s.  to  IDs.  The  Turks,  as  we  have  before  said,  do  not  sell  or  kill 
calves. 

Fowls  fetch  throughout  Turkey  from  \\  piastre  to  2  piastres,  or 
from  3id.  to  5d.  The  price,  however,  varies  from  1  piastre  (2Jd.) 
to  3  piastres  or  7id.  at  some  inns.  An  egg  fetches  from  5  to  10 
paras,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  from  3d.  to  6d.  a  dozen.  But 
in  remote  country  places  the  prices  are  still  lower.  When  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  poor  Madain  or  pastoral  Arabs  would  bring  a  sheep 
on  board,  and  when  asked  the  price,  would  say,  "  Whatever  you 
like — we  do  not  know  the  value  of  money.'*  They  have  probably 
learnt  better  since  a  regular  steam  navigation  has  been  opened  with 
Baghdad.  All  travellers  in  the  East  are  not  only  liable  to  be 
overcharged,  but  are  certain  to  be  so  by  their  Levantine  servants 
and  interpreters.  The  native  servants  are  the  best,  whether  Turk, 
Syrian,  or  Arab. 

The  price  of  a  duck  at  Belgrade  is  from  2J  to  3  piastres,  or 
from  6d.  to  9d. ;  but  in  the  country,  where  procurable,  not  more 
than  from  5d.  to  7d.  In  Bulgaria  and  Thracia  a  goose  may  be 
obtained  at  from  one  shilling  to  Is.  6d.,  English  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  bird.  A  Turkey  fetches  in  Thracia  and 
Bulgaria  Is.  and  lOd.  to  28.  But  in  Bithynia  we  got  them  for  Is. 
each,  and  boiled  them  for  want  of  better  means  to  cook  them. 
Potatoes  fetch  in  Bosnia  and  Servia  15  to  20  paras  or  about  a  penny 
the  oka  of  2i  lbs — a  sack  is  worth  from  2  to  3  shillings.  A  Turk, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  does  not  say  ^*  how  much  is  this  1"  but  **  how 
many  paras  1"  Potatoes  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  hot  parts  of 
Turkey;  but  Colonel  Taylor,  the  late  resident  at  Baghdad,  grew 
potatoes  and  other  English  vegetables  in  winter.    The  price  of 
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onions  is  Iroiu  7  to  8  \y,\xa>  an  oka,  but  iit  Belgrade  tbey  fetch  15 
to  20  paras,  and  at  Janina  one  i)iai>trc.  White  haricots  sell  at  20, 
25,  and  30  paras  an  oka. 

The  usual  price  for  country  wine  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  is  finom 
20  to  30  paras  the  oka,  to  travellers  generally  1  piastre.  At 
Belj^rade  a  better  class  of  red  wine  is  sold  at  double  that  price,  and 
at  Janina  at  from  44  paras  to  1  piastre.  It  may  be  imagined  from 
this  what  >vine  can  be  obtained  for,  purchased  wholesale.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Save,  in  Hungary,  a  large  bottle  of  wine  fetches  from 
2d.  to  4d.,  according  to  the  quality.  There  are  years  of  abundance 
in  Hungary  when  the  eimer,  or  measure  of  100  bottles  of  wine  is 
sold  wholesale  at  Irom  2  to  3  shillings.  The  island  of  Crete 
produces  annually  15  milUons  of  okas  of  wine,  mainly  exported  to 
Alexandria.  This  wine  contains  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  is 
said  after  five  years  keeping  to  have  the  flavour  of  rum.  Wine  one 
year  old  fetches  one  piastre  the  oka,  or  2id.  for  2^  lbs.  Two  years 
old,  2  piastres  and  so  on.  Candia  is  also  said  to  produce  its  15 
millions  of  okas  of  wine.  Yet  the  wines  of  Samos,  Tenedos,  Cyprus, 
Candia,  and  Crete  are  almost  the  only  wines  that  are  exported 
from  Turkey ;  and  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  excepting  in  towns  much 
frequented  by  Europeans,  as  Beirut,  Jerusalem,  and  Aleppo,  wine 
is  not  even  to  be  obtained.  In  our  time  it  was  not  procurable  even 
at  large  towns,  such  as  Sivas,  Dyarbeku:,  Mosul,  or  Koniyeh.  But 
very  good  wine  was  procurable  at  Tokat,  Angora,  Adanah,  and 
Erzrum.  The  Cyprus  wines  are  celebrated,  as  also  the  malmsey  of 
Candia ;  the  red  wines  of  Crete,  and  the  vino  d'oro  of  Syria  :  the 
wine  of  Shiraz,  when  in  perfection,  is  to  some  superior  in  flavour  to 
any  know  wine. 

Brandy  from  prunes — the  "  slivovitza ''  of  the  Slavonians— costs 
at  the  towns  where  it  is  distilled,  5d.  the  oka,  but  at  other  places 
6d.  to  7id.  Poor  raki  sells  at  2d.  to  2id.  the  oka ;  but  strong 
raki,  which  is  twice  distilled,  fetches  from  lOd.  to  20d.  the  oka.  By 
the  bottle,  common  raki  is  charged  about  lOd.,  and  slivovitza,  or 
schUgovitz,  as  it  is  also  called,  about  the  same  price. 

A  curious  trade  exists  in  some  some  parts  of  the  country  in  tripe 
or  entrails.  They  cost  from  3  to  10  piastres  the  oka,  are  washed 
and  used  for  cords  for  instruments,  or  as  coverings  for  sausages,  or 
are  packed  and  salted,  and  exported  as  tripe  to  Italy,  by  Costamitza, 
and  to  Bavaria  by  the  Danube. 

Turkey  is  mainly  supplied  with  salt  from  the  mines  of 
Wallachia,  which,  are  very  profitable  to  that  state.  Most  of  the 
pashas  monopolise  the  sale  of  salt  in  retail,  and  Prince  Milosch,  of 
Servia,  follows  the  example  set  to  him  elsewhere.  It  varies  in 
price  fix)m  20  to  30  paras  the  oka,  and  being  a  monopoly,  a  vast 
amount  of  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  across  the  Danube. 
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Coffee,  like  rice,  tobacco,  and  salt  is  also  a  monopoly.  Its 
price  unroasted  is  from  8  to  10  piastres,  the  oka ;  roasted,  from  10 
to  12  piastres,  or  about  2s.  6d.  per  2^  lbs.  Coffee  and  tea  are 
among  the  few  things  that  are  dear  in  Turkey.  Sugar  is  also 
heavily  taxed,  and  hence  it  fetches  from  7  piastres  the  oka  in 
Servia,  to  10  piastres  in  Turkey.  Tobacco,  another  great  monopoly, 
sells  at  from  5  to  6  piastres  the  oka  for  inferior  qualities,  up  to  8, 
10,  and  even  12  piastres  for  the  best. 

Some  business  is  done  in  the  way  of  skins  and  furs  of  beard, 
lynxes,  badgers,  and  hares^  n^dnly  through  Belgrade,  for  northern 
Europe,  but  we  have  no  data  as  to  prices. 

Honey  sells  at  about  3  to  4  piastres  the  oka.  Wax  about  15 
piastres.  Prunes  sell  at  10,  12,  and  sometimes  20  para?  the  oka. 
Baw  Silk  fetches  at  Larissa  110  piastres  the  oka  when  cheap,  150 
piastres  when  dear.  The  average  price  is  about  120  piastres.  At 
Mostar  the  price  is  160  piastres,  but  at  Belgrade  the  market  price 
attains  to  400  piastres.  Wool  fetches  from  4  to  6  piastres  the  oka, 
half  an  oka  is  lost  upon  1^  okas  in  washing.  Cotton  fetches  from  6^ 
to  7  piastres  the  oka.  Wrought  copper  is  pretty  uniformly  4s.  2d; 
an  oka.  There  exists  some  small  commerce  in  timber  with  Hungary 
and  other  neighbouring  countries,  and  box-wood  is  now  much 
sought  for.  It  abounds  most  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Orontes,  be- 
tween Antioch  and  the  sea.  Qall-nuts  are  gathered  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  more  particularly  in  Lower  Albania  and  in  Greece,  as  wdl  as 
in  Kurdistan.  A  tax  is  put  upon  a  license  to  gather,  besides  a  cus- 
toms or  duty  on  exportation.  Hence  they  fetch  from  £10  to  £15 
the  quintal  of  440  okas,  or  990  lbs.  Although  we  have  shown  else- 
where that  the  gall-nuts  of  Kurdistan  are  obtained  from  other 
species  of  oak,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  true  Valona,  Yalonee,  or 
Vallonia  of  commerce,  as  obtained  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  (''maze," 
of  the  Turks,  "schischka"  of  the  Slavonians,  **gogosu"  of  the 
Dacians,  and  "kekidi"  of  the  Greeks,)  is  derived  from  Qusrcm 
uEgiiop8.  The  name  is  corrupted  from  Yalanos,  an  acorn,  and 
hence  the  port  where  much  is  shipped — Aulone — is  known  to  the 
Italians  as  Vallona.  Valona  sells  for  forty  to  fifty  piastres  the 
quintal.  Kermes  is  also  still  collected  from  Quercus  cocciferaj  but 
to  a  very  small  extent. 

Trade  in  pigs  is  almost  peculiar  to  Servia.  The  exportation 
from  Belgrade  alone  amounts  to  about  100,000,  and  from  the  whole 
principality,  is  estimated  at  from  3  to  400,000.  A  sucking  pig 
fetches  ten  to  twelve  piastres ;  an  ordinary  pig,  of  about  a  quintal  in 
weight,  fetches  thirty  piastres  or  from  six  to  seven  shillings  ;  one  of 
two  quintals  in  weight  twice  that  sum.  Fat  pigs  fetch  up  to  £2, 
or  a  little  more  each. 

The  pig-trade  with  Vienna  is  quite  an  important  branch  of 
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commerce.  First,  one  florin  and  a  half  has  to  be  paid  at  Semlin 
upon  each  pig.  Thence  the  herds  are  driven  by  Esseg  and  the 
Bakonywald,  picking  up  their  food  by  the  way,  and  travelling  in 
summer  only  by  night.  Fat  pigs  are,  however,  fed  with  maize  in 
addition.  Fifteen  drivers  accompany  one  hundred  thin  pigs,  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  per  diem ;  but  eight  drivers  suffice  for  one 
hundred  fat  pigs  and  they  are  paid  Is.  8d.  per  diem.  The  pigs 
get  over  from  fifteen  miles  a  day  or  night,  and  it  takes  the  thin 
ones  a'  fortnight,  and  the  fat  ones,  six  weeks  to  tWo  months,  to  get 
to  Vienna.  There  are  regular  pig  stations  on  the  road,  known  as 
obor.  At  Vienna,  an  octroi  of  5s.  has  to  be  paid  on  each  pig — a  fat 
one  fetching  as  much  as  £3  English  money.  Salt  pork,  hams,  and 
even  pigs  are  forwarded  from  Vienna  over  all  the  German 
States. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  prices  given,  that  almost  all  the  native 
productions  of  Turkey  would  afford  as  much  profit  as  tobacco 
and  figs,  and  other  known  objects  of  commerce,  if  proper  and  fieist 
means  of  transport  were  provided  by  sea,  supposing  the  customs 
not  to  be  prohibitive.  In  the  transport  by  Central  Europe  they 
are  utterly  so,  and  nothing  in  the  exceeding  cheapness  of  the 
Turkish  market  would  enable  them  to  traverse  any  extent  of 
country.  Take  the  example  of  the  pig  :  it  has  to  pay  for  exporta- 
tioD,  \\  florins  at  Semlin  and  5s.  at  Vienna,  when  a  calf  is  only 
charged  3s.  6d.,  and  a  sheep,  2s.  6d. ;  and  then,  again,  to  enter 
Germany  a  tliin  pig  is  taxed  twenty  kreutzers,  and  a  fat  one,  one 
thaler.  Lastly  in  France,  the  enormous  tax  of  thirteen  francs 
fifty  centimes  was  put  on  each  pig ;  so  that  when  Strasburg  was 
French  (and  the  Alsatians  are  as  partial  to  sausages  as  the 
Germans),  whilst  the  German  pig  only  cost  about  30s.,  the  Servian 
or  Hungarian  pig  cost  from  £2  to  £2  10s. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  mere  Magazine  article  to  have  to  do  with 
more  than  generalities.  To  enter  into  details  of  an  ever. varying 
demand  and  supply,  would  require  an  extension  of  space  which 
would  not  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Those,  however,  who 
are  in  search  of  useful  and  practical  information  upon  the  sabject, 
will  find  it  in  the  '^  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  on  the 
Manufactures,  CJommerce,  &c.,  of  their  Consular  ^Districts.  Pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty." 
We  have,  for  example,  had  occasion  to  notice  the  fisheries  of  the  Lake 
of  Antioch  and  its  tributaries ;  and  we  find,  firom  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Consul  Skene,  of  Aleppo,  that  the  produce  from  this  source 
alone  was  in  1872  15  tons,  valued  at  60,000  piastres,  and  the  whole 
was  exported  to  Malta.      In  the  same  valuable  report,  there  is 
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record  made  of  an  act  of  the  Turkish  Qovernment  unexampled 
for  its  folly  and  mischievous  tendency. 

The  Bedwins  are  a  pastoral  people  ;  it  was  deemed  wise  to  con- 
vert them  into  plodding  agriculturists.  To  do  this  the  tribes  were 
hunted  down  by  Turkish  riflemen  mounted  on  dromedaries.  A 
military  cordon  was  formed  round  them,  and  they  were  ordered  in 
the  name  of  the  Sultan  to  till  the  ground  beneath  their  feet,  with- 
out  oxen,  implements,  or  seed.  They  were  kept  hemmed  in  on  the 
area  alloted  to  each  tribe  until  their  horses,  sheep,  and  o.mels, 
accustomed  to  roam  in  search  of  pasture,  sickened  and  died  by  hun- 
dreds !  We  have  before  explained  that  the  movement  of  pastoral 
Arabs  from  south  to  north,  and  vice  verad^^  is  equivalent  to  a  removal 
of  other  tribes  from  plain  to  mountain,  and  is  necessitated  by  the 
climate. 

The  series  of  articles  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  show  generally 
what  are  the  resources  of  Turkey,  have  now  come  to  a  conclusion. 
The  object  the  writer  had  in  view  was,  as  stated  at  the  onset,  to 
prove  that  the  amelioration  of  that  country  could  be  best  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  skilled  labour,  of  science  and  of  capital, 
the  natural  resources  being  what  have  been  depicted. 

Since  the  series,  brief  as  it  has  been,  was  begim,  a  war 
characterised  by  all  the  rancour  of  race  and  of  religious  antagonism, 
has  arisen,  prompted  by  the  Panslavist  Societies,  who  have  for 
years  been  engaged  in  stirring  up  rebellion  among  the  Christian 
races  inhabiting  Turkey  in  Europe.  What  the  results  may  be, 
where  so  many  complicated  interests  are  at  stake,  and  where  so  much 
feeling  has  been  shewn,  regardless  of  all  past  history,  of  present 
interests,  and  of  the  vast  dispersion  of  the  Slavonic  race,  embracing, 
as  it  does  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  a  great 
portion  of  Austria,  Hungary  (including  Bohemia  and  Moravia), 
Poland,  and — with  a  Tchudish  or  Finnish  element— all  Russia,  it 
must  remain  with  time  to  disclose. 
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LOVE  AND  HOPE. 

I  SAW  Love  seated  on  a  rock  with  Hope 

Dead  at  his  feet.    A  uniform  grey  screen 
Of  doud  concealed  the  young  day's  azure  oope. 

No  wind-sown  flower,  no  leaf,  no  blades  of  green 

Grew  near ;  the  naked  rocks,  the  leaden  sky. 
And  those  two  shapes  alone  composed  the  scene. 

Tears  on  his  cheek,  but  none  within  his  eye, 

Whose  lightnings  now  all  spent  or  shrouded  were. 
He  had  been  weeping  till  their  source  was  dry-^ 

With  drooping  pinion,  drooping  head,  ah  air 

Of  utter  desolation  in  his  mien 
(Grief  for  a  space  had  yielded  to  despair), 

And  hands  loose^dasped  that  hung  his  knees  between. 

Listless  he  sat     His  form  appeared  to  exhale 
A  wan  and  wanii^  splendour  which  was  seen 

To  clothe  his  smooth,  round  limbs  with  lustre  pale. 

And  dicker  through  his  shining  locks  of  hair, 
Changing  their  gold  to  Same.     But  which  did  fidl 

To  pierce  the  Uiadow  that  enshrouded,  there 

Where  ou^tretched  at  his  feet  it  lay-— ^y  me ! 
That  other  figure  femimne  and  £ur, 

Whooecniel  death  caused  all  his  nuserr, 
Alas&NT  LoTe  when  Hi^  has  ceased  to  be ! 
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SKEPTOMANIA. 

In  an  article  headed '' Fact  and  Faith,"  which  appeared  in  the 
number  of  this  Magazine  for  August  last,  reasons  were  stated  for 
believing  that  the  apparent  antagonism  of  Science  and  Christianity 
would  not  endure  ;  it  is  now  proposed  briefly  to  adduce  a  few 
reasons  which  it  is  thought  make  their  speedy  conciliation  exceed- 
ingly  desirable. 

If,  withdrawing  ourselves  from  the  hurry  in  which  the  lives  of 
so  many  of  us  are  passed,  we  look  calmly  out,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
lives  of  our  countrymen,  it  surely  must  strike  us  at  once  melan. 
choly  and  curious,  that  a  mighty  civilisation  based  upon  a  mighty 
religioUi  has  produced  men  of  the  most  brilliant  acquirements  in 
physical  lore^  who  labour  with  persistent  zeal  to  undermine  the 
religion  to  which  they  owe  so  much.  It  is  nothing  to  them  that 
Christianity  has  existed  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years,  and  still 
answers  the  cravings  of  the  souls  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
race  ;  whereas  their  theories  are  shaped  with  every  succeeding  dis- 
oovery,  and  become  in  a  very  little  time  unrecognisable.  Every- 
thing around  us  changes ;  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  always  covered 
with  life,  but  its  forms  are  ever  varying ;  our  very  bodies  are  not  our 
own  seven  years  together  ;  the  ideas  of  man  change,  and  then  he 
changes  too,  for  he  is  so  much  the  creature  of  idea.  But  our 
religion,  amidst  all  this  change,  is  stedfast  and  unchangeable ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  it  a  marvellous  sign  both  of  the  existence 
of  a  soul  in  man,  and  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  for 
nineteen  hundred  years  the  one  has  remained  unaltered,  finding 
always  its  sustenance  and  support  in  the  other.  It  is,  we  repeat,  a 
sad  and  melancholy  thing  to  come  face  to  face  with,  that  the  very 
intelligence  with  which  the  Almighty  Creator  endowed  His  creatures 
should  be  used  by  them  to  subvert  the  religion  which  He  sent  into 
the  world  to  elevate  them  into  a  spiritual  life  which  should  render 
them  fit  for  heaven. 

As  Dr.  Boultbee  exclaims  :  *'  All  this,  in  a  certain  sense,  is 
very  well  for  literary  men  to  play  with  as  a  mental  toy  during  the 
hours  of  a  life  of  mental  excitement.  Their  own  intellectual 
pursuits  occupy,  and  in  a  measure  elevate  them  above  the  gross 
and  the  sensual.  But  what  for  others  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  our 
children  who  have  not  these  literary  tastes  ?  What  shall  we  do  for 
the  degraded  classes  of  society  ?     Where  is  the  Gospel  that  we  may 
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take  into  the  courts  and  alleys,  and  that  shall  sound  as  sweet  music 
by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  who  is  dying  in  rags  and  misery  ?"* 

Yes,  we  come  to  a  much  sadder  truth  when  we  recognise  that 
these  notions  descend  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  cannot  test 
their  veracity,  but  can  only  accept  them  in  blind  deference  to  the 
authority  which  supposed  wisdom  always  possesses.  Who  has  not 
seen  the  havoc  they  make  ?  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  class  of 
people,  composed  chiefly  of  the  young,  who  esteem  it  a  fine  thing  to 
be  a  sceptic,  a  still  finer  thing  to  be  an  atheist,  and  a  glorious  thing, 
because  indicating  so  serene  a  loftiness  of  wisdom,  so  unfettered  an 
exercise  of  thought,  to  inform  other  people  that  their  religion  is  a 
superstitious  mummery.  Silver-haired  grand-parents,  tottering 
upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  are  favoured  with  this  information 
with  peculiar  unction  ;  derived  probably  from  a  reflection  upon  the 
superiority  of  knowledge  gained  in  a  work  over  the  experience  of  a 
life- time.  This  spirit  obtains  amongst  the  partially  educated, 
whose  fortune  it  has  been  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  **  physical 
philosophers,"  the  "great  thinkers,"  the  leaders  of  the  glorious 
march  of  the  Human  Intellect,"  the  "  golden  cosmopolitan  age," 
and  so  forth ;  and  who  have  there  imbibed  a  diluted  mixture  of 
utilitarianism,  atheism,  and  sundry  other  "-isms."  Our  readers 
surely  know  whom  we  mean  ?  Like  all  other  classes,  they  have 
their  characteristics  :  we  speak  of  those  people  who  go  about  with 
books  under  their  arm,  with  knitted  brows,  and  with  ineffable 
wisdom  written  upon  their  faces — shining  in  their  self-complacent 
eyes,  revealing  itself  in  their  supercilious  noses,  and  lurking  about 
their  intolerant  lips.  These  people  would  be  harmless  enough  if 
everybody  were  possessed  of  discrimination.  But  history  and 
experience  both  teach  us  that  dupes  are  never  wanting  ;  and  these 
devotees  to  the  new  ideas  make  much  mischief  by  disseminating 
them.  Those  primarily  who  set  these  ideas  afloat  would  do  well  to 
see  the  distorted  shape  in  which  they  reach  the  multitude  ;  how  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  injudicious  followers  leads  them  to  make  prose- 
ly  tes  by  addressing  the  selfish  and  the  base  side  of  our  nature ;  that 
is,  by  telling  their  neighbours  there  is  no  God,  therefore  no  cause 
for  religion,  j"  and  that  everybody  should  be  able  to  do  as  they  like, 
provided  they  don't  hurt  any  anybody  else.J  Obviously  there  are 
very  many  who  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  creed,  under 
the  sanction  of  which  they  may  give  rein  to  desires  not  countenanced 
by  the  law  and  religion  of  the  land.     Who  has  not  had  occasion  to 

•  Annual  Address  of  the  Victoria  Institute  for  1873. 

t  For  instance,  wo  Iiave  often  heard  this  said  upon  the  authority  of 
Professor  T>  ndalFs  lielfast  Lecture  ;  whereas,  in  the  preface  to  the  publica- 
tion of  that  Lecture,  he  expressly  denies  tlie  statement. 

X  "  Essay  on  Liberty,"  introductory  chapter.     J.  Stuart  Mill 
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notice  the  eager  but  misgiving  haste  with  which  the  idea  of  re- 
sponsibility  to  a  Hereafter  is  by  wretches  cast  away  1  No  higher 
tribunal  than  that  of  man  :  be  very  cunning,  avoid  that,  and  you 
are  safe ! 

The  notion  of  liberty  and  free-will,  set  afloat  by  Mill,  we  think 
is  especially  dangerous.  Liberty,  with  us  Englishmen,  is  a  well, 
loved  word,  a  word  all-potent  with  the  vulgar  ;  and  under  it  an 
insidious  attack  is  directed  against  the  Christian  religion,  as  making 
the  will  of  man  subservient  to  that  of  God.*  We  cannot  help 
admiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  attack  ;  and  the  idea  that  we  should 
do  as  we  please  is  very  taking.  But  we  submit  that  the  condition 
that  our  actions  must  harm  nobody  else  would  be  exceedingly 
liable  to  be  overlooked.  Ifaman,  in  the  name  of  Liberty  and 
Free-will,  wanted  to  get  drunk,  and  you  attempted  to  shew  him 
that  if  he  did  so  he  would  impair  his  constitution,  and  thus  in- 
jure the  welfare  of  any  children  he  might  have  afterwards,  you  would 
find  him  very  hard  to  convince  ;  he  would  probably  tell  you,  with  a 
hiccup,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  man's  faculties 
that  he  should  have  perfect  liberty  and  freedom  of  will.t 

If  all  persons  could  be  cultivated  enough  to  pass  a  competent 
and  deliberate  judgment  upon  the  theories  which  are  so  temptingly 
served  up  to  them,  we  could  have  no  reason  to  fear.  We  could 
trust  the  instincts  of  human  nature  to  preserve  the  existence  of 
religion,  and  we  could  trust  the  welfare  of  Christianity  to  the  general 
propensity  of  cultivated  minds  to  prefer  what  is  noblest  and  best. 
But  what  we  desire  to  point  out  is  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  such 
a  state  of  things.  And  this,  beyond  those  effects  of  irreUgion  at 
which  we  have  hinted,  we  think  forms  another  consideration  why 
scientific  investigations  should  be  made  and  taught  by  the  sacred 
light  of  religion. 

It  requires  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  political  economy 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the.  term  Division  of  Employ. 
tnents.J  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  wealth  is  produced,  and  it  is 
upon  this  principle,  therefore,  that  the  progress  of  nations  in  civili- 
sation largely  depends.  The  operation  of  this  law  has  made  sol- 
diery a  distinct  avocation,  whereas  formerly  every  man  was  a 
soldier,  as  well  as  a  hunter,  a  fisher,  or  a  tiller  of  the  earth :  it  has 
caused  merchandise  to  shoot  out  into  innummerable  branches :  it 
has  caused  manufactures  to  be  done  in  many  distinct  parts  : — in 
the  making  of  a  watch,  for  instance,  we  have  a  maker  of  springs,  a 
maker  of  wheels,  a  maker  of  cases,  and  so  of  every  component  part : 
— in  short,  to  borrow  Adam  Smith's  expression,  *' what  is  the  work 

♦  "  Esany  on  Librtv,"  chap.  iii.     J.  Stuart  Mill.  f  Ibid, 

t  Thia  term  is  geuerallj  preferred  to  that  used  liy  Adam  Smith — "division 
of  labour." 
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of  one  man  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  being  generally  that  of  serenl 
in  an  improved  one.'*  To  bring  the  principle  directly  upon  oar 
argument,  we  will  further  quote  Dr.  Smith's  celebrated  work.  "  In 
the  progress  of  society,  philosophy  or  speculation  becomes,  like 
every  other  employment,  the  principal  or  sole  trade  of  a  particular 
class  of  citizens.  Like  every  other  employment,  too,  it  is  subdivided 
into  a  great  number  of  different  branches,  each  of  which  afibrds 
occupation  to  a  peculiar  tribe  or  class  of  philosophers  ;  and  this 
subdivision  of  employment  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
business,  improves  dexterity  and  saves  time."* 

"  And  saves  time,"  that  is  well  said.  The  great  idea,  in  a  rich 
and  busy  country  like  this,  seems  to  be  '*  to  save  time."  Whatever 
may  be  the  division  of  employment  which  it  is  the  lot  of  an 
individual  to  follow,  he  is  compelled,  by  the  universal  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  competition,  "  to  save  time."  The  command 
of  capital  over  labour  becomes  greater  every  year,  and  the  compe- 
tition among  labourers  of  all  kinds — that  is,  amongst  all  those  who 
are  not  capitalists— -increases  in  the  same  proportion.  There  is  no 
choice  for  a  man,  he  must  throw  his  whole  being  into  his  work,  or 
others  will  leap  into  his  place  and  grow  rich  while  he  starves.  We 
think  that  in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  and  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  its  becoming  intensified  as  time  goes  on,  the  idea  of  a 
nation  existing  which  should  be  educated  enough  to  discuss  grave 
questions  of  philosophy  must  recede  into  the  regions  of  impossibility. 
And  who  would  voluntarily  pluck  away  that  comfort  of  Heaven,  a 
blissful  hereafter,  which  can  alone  reconcile  human  beings  to  the 
mysterious  decree  of  the  Almighty  tliat  the  existence  of  the  greater 
number  of  His  creatures  should  be  one  of  labour,  often  with  scarcely 
any  intermission,  instead  of  one  of  pleasure  and  of  joy  ? 

We  do  not  accuse  these  gentlemen  who,  whether  voluntarily  or 
not,  are  certainly  doing  this,  of  a  wanton  intention  to  create  misery. 
It  is  their  error,  not  their  malevolence.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  evil  of  the  division  of  employments,  which  does  so  much  to 
make  a  country  rich,  both  in  money  and  information.  For  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  those  physical  philosophers  who  attack 
Christianity  do  so  from  a  physical  philosopher's  point  of  view. 
They  do  not  (we  say  it  unwaveringly)  balance  their  deductions  with 
those  of  every  other  branch  of  inquiry,  and  give  to  the  world  an 
opinion  based  upon  them  all.  The  opinion  they  give  is  upon  their 
own  particular  branch  of  research.  AJad,  we  ask,  is  this  an  adequate 
opinion  ? 

Every  year  increases  the  fund  of  information  in  the  various 
departments  of  mental  activity  ;  but  the  limits  of  man's  life 
remain  the  same,  carrying  our  minds  along  the  vista  of  the  future 

•  "  Wealth  of  Nations,*'  book  i.  cap.  i«— Adam  Smith. 
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we  cannot  help  foreseeing  that  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  will  become 
so  divided  and  sub.divided,  that  a  generalised  philosophy  of  things 
upon  all  these  will  become  impossible.  It  would  take  a  length  of 
time,  greater  than  that  alloted  to  the  life  of  man,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  branch,  to  bring  them  all  into  a  focus,  and 
viewing  them  thus,  proclaim  to  the  world  the  particle  of  truth 
achieved  thus  far  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  human  mind. 
Our  apologies  are  due  to  the  preachers  of  the  *  *  glorious  March  of 
the  Human  Intellect"  when  we  fearfully  shrink  from  the  glorious 
prospect  of  the  promised  land  they  would  lead  us  to — a  land  without 
a  religion,  with  much  information,  but  with  no  knowledge. 

"  A  land  without  a  religion."  We  cannot  say  that  such  a  thing 
is  impossible  ;  because  it  is  said  that  among  the  very  lowest  savage 
tribes  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  the  existence  of  religion  ;  and 
further,  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  time  of  golden 
hopes  for  humanity  and  justice,  its  leader  preached  atheism.  But 
we  will  endeavour  to  demonstrate  the  truth  to  which  the  two  last- 
named  facts  themselves  point,  viz.  :  that  a  country  without  a 
religion  must  needs  be  unhappy. 

The  poet  Sou  they  on  his  '^  Colloquies  on  Society,"  says, "  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  religion  is  the  basis  upon  which  civil 
government  rests— that  from  religion  power  derives  its  authority, 
laws  their  efficacy,  and  both  their  zeal  and  sanction ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  this  religion  be  established  as  for  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  who  would  otherwise  be 
moved  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine."  Macaulay,  in  his 
review  of  the  work,  criticises  this  passage  in  his  most  rampant 
style — a  style  exceedingly  persuasive  with  minds  too  weak  to  with- 
stand its  force.  We  will  quote  those  of  his  remarks  which  he  has 
more  directly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Southey's  proposition : 
'  From  what  religion  does  our  power  over  the  Hindoos  derive  its 
authority,  or  the  law  in  virtue  of  which  we  hang  Brahmins  its  effi- 
cacy \  For  thousands  of  years  ciril  government  has  existed  in 
almost  every  corner  of  the  world,  in  ages  of  priestcraft,  in  ages  of 
fanaticism,  in  ages  of  Epicurean  indifference,  in  ages  of  enlightened 
piety.  However  pure  or  impure  the  faith  of  the  people  might  be, 
whether  they  adored  a  beneficent  or  a  malignant  power,  whether 
they  thought  the  soul  mortal  or  immortal,  they  have,  as  soon  as 
they  ceased  to  be  absolute  savages,  found  out  their  need  of  civil 
government,  and  instituted  it  accordingly."* 

Lord  Macaulay's  remarks  are  simply  truisms.     Civil  govern-  ^ 
ment  has  existed  in  all  the  different  ages  he  mentions.    But  we  will 

*  ''  Edinburgh  Boview/'  Jan.  1830  ;  and  the  published  edition  of  ''  Ma- 
caoiey's  Eseays.'' 
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draw  attention  to  the  great  superiority  of  society  and  itsgOTcnoBat 
in  the  ''  ages  of  enlightened  piety  "  as  oompared  with  aodeljaiil 
its  government  in  the  **  ages  of  Epicurean  indifference,"  in  an  age 
when  religion  no  longer  formed  the  basis  of  civil  govenunent 

But  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this  grave  question  the  highest  poi' 
sible  opinions,  we  will  produce  in  support  of  Southey's  podtioo, 
authority  to  which  even  Macaulay  might  bow  :  Schelliz^,  Hegd, 
Miiller,  and  Maine : 

•**A  people,'  as  Schelling  says,  'exists  only  when  it  bi 
determined  itself  with  regard  to  its  mythology.  This  mytfaologj, 
therefore,  cannot  take  its  origin  after  a  national  separation  Im 
taken  place,  after  a  people  has  become  a  people  ;  nor  could  it  sprio; 
up  while  a  people  was  still  contained  as  an  invisible  part  in  the 
whole  of  humanity ;  but  its  origin  must  be  referred  to  that  vsj 
period  of  transition  before  a  people  has  assumed  its  d^nite  exiit. 
ence,  and  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  separating  and  oonstitatiB; 
itself.  The  same  applies  to  the  language  of  a  people ;  it 
definite  at  the  same  time  that  a  people  becomes  de&iite.'^ 

*'  Hegel,  the  great  rival  of  Schelling,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion.  In  his  **  Philosophy  of  History  "  he  says :  *  The  idea  of 
God  constitutes  the  general  foundation  of  a  people.  Whatever  is 
the  form  of  a  religion,  the  same  is  the  form  of  a  state  and  its 
constitution  ;  it  springs  from  religion,  so  much  so  that  the  Atheniai 
and  Koman  states  were  possible  only  with  the  peculiar  heatheDdoo 
of  those  peoples,  and  that  even  now  a  Boman  Catholic  state  bMt 
different  genius  and  a  different  constitution  from  a  Protestant  bUIb, 
The  genius  of  a  people  is  a  definite,  individual  genius,  which 
becomes  conscious  of  its  individuality  in  different  spheres,  in  the 
character  of  its  moral  life,  its  political  constitutioUi  its  art,  religion, 
and  science.* 

"  But  this  is  not  an  idea  of  philosophers  only.  BUstorianSySXid, 
more  particularly,  the  students  of  the  history  of  law,  have  airivd 
at  very  much  the  same  conclusion.  Though  to  many  of  them  law 
seems  naturally  to  be  tho  foundation  of  society  and  the  bond  that 
binds  a  nation  together,  those  who  look  below  the  surface  have 
quickly  perceived  that  law  itself — at  least,  ancient  law^ — derives  its 
authority,  its  force,  its  very  life,  from  religion.  Mr.  Maine  is  no 
doubt  right  when,  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  laws  of  wum^  fae 
rejects  the  idea  of  the  Deity  dictating  an  entire  codecnr  body  of  lav 
as  an  idea  of  a  decidedly  modern  origin.  Tet  the  belitf  that  the 
lawgiver  enjoyed  some  closer  intimacy  with  the  I>eity  than 
ordinary  mortals  pervades  the  ancient  traditions  of  many  natiiyp* 
According  to  a  well-known  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (£•  L  c  94), 
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the  Egyptians  believed  their  laws  to  have  been  communicated  to 
Mnevis  by  Hermes ;  the  Cretans  held  that  Minos  received  his  laws 
from  Zeus,  the  Lacedsemonians  that  Lykurgos  received  his  laws 
from  ApoUon.  According  to  the  Arians,  their  lawgiver,  Zath- 
ranstes,  had  received  his  laws  from  the  Good  Spirit ;  according  to 
the  QetfiB,  Zamolxis  received  his  laws  from  the  goddess  Hestia ;  and 
according  to  the  Jews,  Moses  received  his  laws  from  the  god  Jao. 
No  one  has  pointed  out  more  forcibly  than  Mr.  Maine  that  in 
ancient  times  religion  as  a  divine  influence  was  underlying  and 
supporting  every  relation  of  life  and  every  social  institution.  A 
supernatural  presidency,  he  writes,  is  supposed  to  consecrate  and 
keep  together  all  the  cardinal  institutions  of  those  early  times,  the 
state,  the  race,  and  the  family'  (p.  6).  *  The  elementary  group  is 
the  family  ;  the  aggregation  of  families  forms  the  gens  or  the  house. 
The  aggregation  of  houses  makes  the  tribe.  The  aggregation  of 
tribes  constitutes  the  commonwealth.'  (p.  128).  Now  the  family 
is  held  together  by  the  family  sacra  (p.  191),  and  so  were  the  gens, 
the  tribe,  and  the  commonwealth,  and  strangers  could  only  be 
admitted  to  these  brotherhoods  by  being  admitted  to  their  9acra 
(p.  131).  At  a  later  time  law  breaks  away  £pom  religion  (p.  193), 
but  even  then  many  traces  remain  to  show  that  the  hearth  was  the 
first  altar,  the  father  the  first  elder,  his  wife  and  children  and 
slaves  the  first  congregation  gathered  together  round  the  sacred  fire 
— the  Hestia,  the  goddess  of  the  house  and  in  the  end  the  goddess 
of  the  people.  To  the  present  day,  marriage,  the  most  important 
of  «ivil  acts,  the  very  foundation  of  civilised  life,  has  retained  the 
religious  oharacter  which  it  had  firom  the  very  beginning  of 
history."* 

We  therefore  submit  it  as  another  consideration,  to  be  added  to 
those  already  put  forth  in  this  paper,  why  the  speedy  conciliation 
of^Science  and  Christianity  is  a  thing  to  be  most  earnestly  desired, 
that  a  subversion  of  the  religion  of  our  country  would  involve  the 
subversion  of  its  society,  the  destruction  of  its  institutions,  and  the 
destruction  of  its  government.! 

This  is  the  charnel-house  of  ruin  to  which  scepticism  conducts 
humanity.  Man  is  led  by  religion  up  the  height  of  civilisation, 
but  before  the  summit  is  reached  he  turns  from  his  path  and  begins 
to  descend  again  to  the  dreary  and  uncultivated  plain  below,  to  a 

♦  "  Science  of  Beligion,"  lecture  iii.    Max-Muller. 

t  The  manifest  inclination  of  some  rather  to  divorce  religion  from  educa- 
tion altogether,  than  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Church— to 
substitute  secular  teaching  for  that  which  is  really  education — the  nurturing 
of  religious  and  moral  feelings— might  also  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  in- 
difference of  the  present  generation  to  the  happiness  and  well-faie  of  the 
country,— Ed. 
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state  of  existence  worse  than  savagery,  because  it  is  one  of  anaichy. 
How  far  we  have  advanced  along  this  perilous  path  we  cannot 
conjecture,  but  we  must  have  made  some  way  since  Edmnnd  6arke'« 
time  ;  for  he  wrote  : — "  We  know,  and,  what  is  better,  we  feel 
inwardly,  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  society,  and  the  soura 
of  all  good  and  of  all  comfort.  In  England  we  are  so  convinced  of 
this,  that  there  is  no  rust  of  superstition  with  which  the  aocumiu 
lated  absurdity  of  the  human  mind  might  have  crusted  it  over  in 
the  course  of  ages,  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  people  of 
England  would  not  prefer  to  impiety."  When  scepticism  has 
become,  not  only  tolerated,  but  invested  with  a  kind  of  merit,  as  a 
sign  of  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition,  we  begin  to 
suspect  that  our  approach  to  an  age  of  lawlessness  and  disoider  u 
much  nearer  than  most  of  us  would  care  to  recognise. 

That  this  is  not  phantasmagoria  is  tested  by  the  practioJ 
experience  of  daily  life.  There  is  a  feeling  of  misgiving  anl 
uneasiness  amongst  the  more  thoughtful,  which  causes  the  referanoe 
to  "  good  old  times  "  to  be  more  than  usually  firequent.  It  is  also 
very  generally  the  case  that  we  feel  our  elders  to  be  of  a  different 
calibre  from  ourselves ;  we  feel  differently  towards  them,  fchey 
connect  us  with  the  assuring  and  reliable  past ;  and  perhaps  manj 
of  us  are  seldom  so  sincere  as  when  conversing  with  them.  If  thej 
(honour  to  their  grey  hairs)  happen  to  visiii  again  the  scenes  d 
their  youth,  the  contrast  of  the  life  they  used  to  lead  there  with 
the  life  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  causes  them  to  feel  its 
strangeness.  The  pretty  English  village,  with  its  happy  and 
peaceful  inhabitants,  the  well-loved  church,  the  merry  green! 
At  the  sound  of  the  old  village  bells  the  crust  and  the  cobw^ 
of  the  puffing,  fretting,  and  foaming  life  in  the  city  they  have  left 
behind  them,  all  vanish  in  an  instant.  Cowper  very  sweetly 
expresses  this : 

'^  How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet !  now  dying  all  away. 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  loader  still. 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on. 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  memory  slept." 

But  it  is  seldom  the  lot  of  these  visitants  to  find  their  birth- 
place unaltered.  The  spirit  of  our  cities,  though  they  be  miles 
away,  breathes  in  it ;  and,  as  a  monument  of  the  progress  achieved 
in  wealth  and  civilisation,  atheism  is  roared  in  the  gin-  or  the  beer* 
shop  amidst  the  din  of  oaths  and  blasphemy.  i 

We  know  that  man  is  affected  by  outward  circumstances,  and 
it  does,  indeed,  seem  that  the  discovery  of  the  uses  steam  ^ 
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magnetism  has  aflfecied  the  spirit  of  our  age.  We  are  harder,  more 
machine-like,  and  less  like  beings  endowed  with  minds  and  souls 
capable  of  the  highest  aspirations  than  were  our  fathers.  What 
we  want  is  more  poetry,  more  religion,  more  love.  The  ideal  is 
fast  losing  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  our  countrymen,  who,  like 
their  scientific  leaders,  ''rather  dive  than  soar."  What  incentive 
can  there  be  (x>  high  and  noble  action  when  he  who  believes  least 
and  admires  least  is  regarded  as  the  most  worthy  to  be  believed 
and  admired  ?  If  young  people,  instead  of  coming  at  loggerheads 
with  questions  which  it  requires  a  lifetime  to  qualify  a  man  to 
investigate,  would  study  and  practice  the  noble  13th  chapter  of 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  they  would  be  happier  them- 
selves, and,  iu  many  cases,  dispel  a  cloud  which  their  presence  brings 
upon  their  homes.  They  would  there  learn  that  **  charity  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself, 
is  not  puflfed  up  (verse  4).  Charity  never  faileth ;  but  whether 
there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues, 
they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish 
away  **  (verse  8). 

Thomas  F.  Osdish. 
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ONLY    A    FEW    WEEKS, 

IN  FOUS  CHAFTEBS. 
BY     FRA.NK     ACTON. 

CHAPTER!; 

A  LITTLE  Lincolnshire  village,  deep  in  the  fens,  surrounded  by 
a  sluggish  river,  the  Grange  stands  close  to  its  banks,  with  its  front 
facing  the  grass-grown  road  that  runs  though  the  wood. 

The  distant  village  with  its  ugly  whitewashed  vicarage,  and 
the  thatched  cottages  are  a  contrast  to  the  quaint  Elizabethan 
architecture  of  the  Grange^  with  its  old  garden,  laid  out  in  the  taste 
of  past  generations  ;  dark  yews  out  into  fantastic  shapes  border  the 
stone  steps  leading  to  the  bowling-green  and  fountain,  moss-dad 
nymphs  stand  on  tiptoe  on  their  pedestals,  and  look  down  on  the 
maze,  and  the  overgrown  rose-garden  has  hidden  the  sundial  under 
leaves  and  roses. 

Cicely  Vane  sat  in  the  oak-room,  a  cool  and  shady  place,  even 
on  this  hot  September  afternoon,  with  its  bare  polished  floor  and 
panelled  walls.  The  room  Was  full  of  faint  odours  from  the  china 
bowls  of  tea  vases,  and  a  breeze  wafted  their  petals  on  to  the  chair- 
cushions,  where  mimic  roses  bloomed  perpetually,  the  work  of 
hands  now  mouldered  into  dust. 

The  faint  sound  of  running  water  below  the  window,  the 
rustling  of  grass  and  rushes,  the  distant  chirp  of  grasshoppers  in 
the  meadows,  all  these  sounds  had  made  Cicely  dreamy,  and  she 
sat  looking  idly  down  at  the  river.  '*  What  a  pleasant  world  it  is!" 
she  thought,  **  I  cannot  understand  why  some  people  say  it  is  full 
of  sorrow  and  change.  I  think  nothing  has  changed  here  ew 
since  I  grew  up,  except  that  perhaps  Aunt  Barbara  may  be  a  little 
fatter  and  have  a  few  more  grey  hairs  ;  but  my  life  never  changes- 
nothing  happens  to  me.  I  could  almost  fancy  that  Marshlands  is  a 
happy  valley  like  the  one  Baselas  lived  in,  out  of  which  there  is 
no  escape — but  no,  that  will  not  do,  we  have  no  hills  here,  this  is 
like  rather  the  Island,  and  I  am  the  Lady  of  Shalott  waiting  for  Sir 
Lancelot." 

The  sunlight  flickered  on  Cicely's  lovely  face,  through  the  shade 
of  the  Virginian  creeper,  as  she  leaned  ovor  the  window-sill  and  fell 
into  one  of  those  vague  day-dreams,  full  of  impossibilities  so  dear  to 
''  sweet  seventeen  "  and  which  lose  their  charm  where  the  golden 
gates  of  early  youth  have  been  passed.  She  did  not  even  awake 
from  her  reverie  as  a  boat  shot  round  a  bend  of  the  river,  rowed  by 
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a  tall  young  man,  and  with  a  red-headed  youth  steering,  like  a  stout 
personification  of  "  pleasure  at  the  helm."  As  they  passed  the 
Grange  the  fat  youth,  becoming  careless,  pulled  so  recklessly  at  the 
rudder  that  he  ran  the  boat  aground. 

Lancelot  Treherne  quietly  got  the  boat  afloat  again,  evidently 
too  much  accustomed  to  such  proceedings  to  trouble  himself  to 
reprimand  his  companion. 

"What  a  pretty  old  house  !  Do  you  know  who '*  he  began; 

but  stopped  short  as  his  upturned  glance  met  a  pair  of  lovely  blue 
eyes  gazing  down  from  an  open  window. 

In  spite  of  a  university  education,  and  his  twenty-three  years, 
Lancelot  Treherne,  so  far  forgot  himself  in  his  admiration  that  he 
could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  picture  before  him  framed  in 
the  window ;  the  little  head  crowned  with  masses  of  wavy  golden- 
brown  hair,  the  regular  features,  long,  dark  eyelashes  resting  on  a 
transparently  white  cheek,  and  the  dreamy  smile  hovering  round 
the  **  perfect  lips :"  all  stood  out  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
room  with  such  beauty,  that  Lancelot  Treherne  certainly  had  some 
excuse  for  his  rudeness  ;  but  the  picture  suddenly  vanished,  and  he 
awoke  from  bis  trance  of  admiration. 

"  Good  Heavens,  Dent !  tell  me  who  is  that  wonderfully  lovely 
girl  ?"  he  said,  working  off  his  excitement  by  rowing  tremendously 
hard. 

Robert  Dent  lifted  eyes  slowly  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
nails,  and  answered  with  most  irritating  deliberation—"  Don't 
excite  yourself,  my  dear  fellow  :  it  is  only  pretty  Miss  Cicely  Vane 
looking  out  of  her  window.  I  thought  her  a  nice  little  girl  last 
year ;  she  does  not  bother  one  to  talk,  that  is  one  great  point  in  her 
favour.  I  never  speak  to  her,  of  course,  the  conversation  of  young 
girls  of  her  age  is  too  insipid  ;  a  woman  like  Georgie  Armstrong  is 
far  more  amusing  to  talk  to." 

*'  What  a  loss  for  Miss  Cicely  Vane,  to  be  deprived  of  your 
admiration  and  intellectual  small-talk !  Do  you  know,  most  aged 
youth  of  nineteen,  I  strongly  suspect  that  she  has  nipped  your 
young  aflfections  in  the  bud,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  are  so 
bitter." 

The  mild  sarcasm  in  this  speech  was  quite  lost  on  Robert,  for 
he  always  took  everything  quite  literally. 

**  Not  such  a  fool !"  he  answered  angrily,  *'  I  know  better  than 
to  trouble  myself  about  a  little  bread-and-butter  miss  of  seventeen, 
a  mere  child,  who  has  never  stirred  from  this  dismal  hole  in  her 
life,  and— she  reads  Political  Economy  !"  The  last  grievance  was 
utttered  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  disgust.  **  I  like  her  fat  aunt  a 
hundred  times  better ;  she  is  a  very  sensible  woman — makes  the 
beet  vol-au-vent  I  ever  tasted,  I  do  assure  you !     Tt  is  a  mystery  to 
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vi  Mie  iL-t-'i-s  lau  ou  the  fat  of  the  land." 

•:.L-'j  Vaiiir.-.  I  am  awfully  curious  loLeii 

; .      Who  are  they  ?" 

t .  l'jH.  MisN  l^bara  Vane  is  lifty,  has  a 
;ji(:;it,  v.frakne;-.-  un-  hJuiiLLTiiii;  at  all  times  and  in  sundry  places — no 
piiiti'.'Uiar  i'!<;.'4-  oi  li«  r  own.  which  i.s  not  at  all  a  bad  point  in  a 
y.(.>uiuh  ;  loi  wi.jit, «...  un,y  v.aiit  with  Meas  of  their  own,  indeed/' 

'Come,  iJciit,"  .^aid  TrfchfTiie  impatiently  ;  "  I  don't  want  to 
hear  any  iiiuic  :;bou*  thi.-  i)attern  womau.  Tell  me  about  the 
I'aiiii ly,  iiiy  gdcnl  follow/' 

'*  Her  r,iily  jjroiliti  v/as  il.o  owner  of  a  good  estate  that  had 
}>eloij<;<jd  t'j  tlju  Vanes  f  ^r  i^eueiMtions  ;  but  he  was  a  bad  fanner 
and  fond  ol'  the  turf,  so  lie  muddled  away  alibis  capital  and  sold 
his  land.  He  died  twelve  years  ago  of  heart-disease,  leaving  his 
(illy  daii^diter,  Cicely,  to  the  care  of  Miss  Vane.  Now  are  you 
satisfied,  'J'reherne  ?" 

**  ]  suppose,  then,  from  your  account,  they  are  not  well  oflf  ?*' 

**  Not  what  7J0U  would  call  rich,  you  son  of  Croesus  !  The  aunt 
and  idcce  have  about  Jt200  between  them,  and  the  old  Grange;  and 
JIB  they  never  leave  the  village,  that  is  quite  enough  to  keep  them 
comfortably.** 

Silence  fell  on  them.  Dent  resumed  his  meditations  on  the  per- 
factions  of  charming  Georgie  Armstrong,  a  mature  damsel  of  twenty- 
live  who  had  enchained  his  youthful  heart  last  Long  ;  and  Treheme 
rowed  on  silently,  with  a  thoughtful  expression  on  his  face. 

In  the  C)ak.room  at  the  Grange  stood  Cicely  Vane,  with 
auger  at  the  recollection  of  the  bold  gaze  of  admiration  she  had  met 
from  those  dark  eyes.  No  one  had  ever  looked  at  her  so  before  ; 
Mr.  Armstrong  often  looked  at  her  very  kindly,  but  he  was  quite 
old,  almost  forty — that  was  quite  different ;  but  this  stranger — — 

A  maid  suddenly  put  her  head  in  at  the  door,  and  disturbed  her 
meditations.  **  Please,  Miss,*' said  the  head,  **Miss  Armstrong 
wants  to  see  you,**  and  vanished  again  swiftly.  Cicely  ran  down  the 
iroaking  stairs,  and  passed  like  a  beam  of  light  through  the  dark 
passages  into  the  room  where  lier  visitor  awaiteil  her. 

A   short  girl  ru>hed  towards  Cicely,  throwing   down   sereral 
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chairs  on  the  way,  like  a  whirlwind  in  petticoats,  and  gave  her  a 
tremendous  shake  of  the  hand."  How  are  you, old  girl?"  roared 
Georgie  Armstrong,  with  the  voice  of  a  stentor. 

Cicely  began  some  polite  inquiries  about  the  health  of  her 
mother  and  uncle,  but  Georgie  soon  cut  them  short.  **  I've  come 
to  tell  you  some  jolly  news  !  You  know  Bob.  Dent,  Uncle  George's 
pupil,  came  back  the  day  before  yesterday;  but  you  don't  know  that 
an  Oxford  chum  of  his  came  after  him  yesterday,  to  cram  for  his 
degree.  Now,  isn't  that  news,  Cicely  ?  and  shall  not  I  have  larks 
when  uncle's  back  is  turned  ?" 

Georgie  seated  herself  in  the  attitude  that  is  assumed  by  a 
gentleman  on  horseback,  and  appeared  radiant  with  satisfaction. 

**  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  go  out  leaping  ditches  with  Mr. 
Dent,  and  rabbitting.  Your  mother  would  not  like  it  if  she  knew 
what  you  did  last  Long." 

"  Oh,  bother  !  I  don't  mind  her,  or  uncle  either,  except  when  he 
is  in  a  jolly  rage!" 

f  t  Cicely  knew  Georgie's  peculiarities  very  well ;  so  she  understood 
that  when  that  damsel  said  *'  Bother !"  it  was  no  use  attempting  to 
lecture  any  more  ;  therefore  she  judiciously  changed  the  subject. 

"  Is  Mr.  Dent's  friend  going  to  stay  here  ? — By  the  way,  what  is 
his  name?" 

"  Only  about  six  weeks  I  believe ;  Dent  says  Lancelot  Treheme 
is  such  a  lazy  fellow  that  he  would  not  work  any  longer,  though  he 
is  clever  enough  for  anything — why  do  you  blush  so,  Cis.  ?'* 

'^  Oh  nothing,  I  was  only  amused  at  hearing  such  a  name." 

•*  Very  silly,  is  it  not !  Well,  this  chap  came  down  yesterday,  as 
I  said  before,  and  brought  a  most  splendid  boat  with  him,  much 
better  than  our  old  tub  and  your  little  cockle-shell !  I  hope  he 
will  ask  me  to  row  in  it,  our  boat  is  too  heavy ;  it  makes  my  arms 
ache,"  and  Georgie  stretched  out  a  pair  that  might  have  moved  a 
blacksmith's  heart  to  envy."  ^ 

**  Do  you  think  you  will  likf  Mr.  Treheme  as  much  as  you  do 
Mr.  Dent,  Georgie  1"  said  Cicely  smiling. 

'^  Don't  chaff  a  fellow!"  answered  the  bashful  damsel.  ''  I  know 
Dent  is  fond  of  me,  and  I  like  him  too — and  would  like  him  better 
if  he  was  not  so  fond  of  shirking  rowing  ;  but  he  is  nineteen  and  I 
am  twenty. five,  so  our  ages  don't  suit  as  well  as  our  dispositions.  A 
great  pity  !  But  Dent  is  a  hundred  times  nicer  than  that  stuck-up 
swell,  Treheme,  who  pretends  to  be  astonished  when  I  say  what  I 
think  to  uncle!" 

**  Well,  you  may  be  friends  later,  when  you  are  more  used  to 
each  others'  habits  and  customs.    You  know,  Georgie " 

*'  I  must  be  off  in  a  minute,  for  I  am  going  ratting,  on  the  sly, 
with  Dent  at  five  ;  and  it  is  ten  to  five  now,  so  good-bye,  Cis.'' 
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"Well,  good-bye,  if  you  will  go  so  soon,"  said  Cicely,  feeling 
very  hypocritical.    "  I  wish  you  would  stay  a  little  longer." 

**  Oh,  hang  it  all  !  if  I've  not  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you  that 
you  must  come  to  tea  to-morrow  at  six.  I  must  go  now;"  and  she 
was  out  of  the  room  and  striding  down  the  garden-path  before 
Cicely  had  finished  her  speech  of  polite  acceptance. 

**  Lancelot  Treheme  !"  thinks  Cicely,  as  she  stands  drumming 
on  the  window-pane  with  her  little  fingers.  "  He  must  be  delight- 
ful with  such  a  name.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  too  grand  to  speak  to  me 
to-morrow — I  am  afraid  he  will.  Grand  gentlemen  don't  care  to 
hear  country  girls  talk  ;  and  I  am  so  stupid,  I  have  never  talked  to 
any  amusing  people,  never  been  to  the  opera  or  theatre,  and  nev^ 
danced.  Oh,  how  horrid  it  is  !  I  am  only  a  stupid  country  girl,  with 
nothing  to  talk  about.  He  will  say  to  me  *  Miss  Vane,  have  you 
heard  Patti  in  *La  Sonnambula  V  '  and  I  shall  have  to  say  *  No.' 
Then  he  will  say,  *  Have  you  been  out  many  seasons  V  and  I  shall 
say  '  No.'  And  so  on,  until  he  will  think  I  can  only  say  one  word.  I 
have  nothing  to  talk  about." 

Innocent  little  Cicely  heaves  a  deep  sigh  and  looks  down  ;  her 
eye  catches  her  dress,  and  it  shares  in  her  displeasure — 

"  Why,  I  am  not  even  properly  dressed  ;  my  skirt  is  quite  old- 
fBishioned — Mr.  Treherne  would  laugh  if  he  saw  me  in  it.  How 
lucky  it  is  that  I  have  my  muslin  dress  quite  ready  to  wear  !  but 
still  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  look  ridiculous  enough  in  it." 

She  need  not  have  entertained  this  fear  in  her  mind,  if  she  had 
only  known  what  a  pretty  picture  the  round  mirror  on  the  wall  re- 
flected ;  the  slender,  graceful  figure  in  a  plain  grey  dress,  with  a 
muslin  frill  close  to  the  white  throat  ;  with  an  innocently  troubled 
expression  in  her  eyes,  she  seemed  far  more  like  a  fair  Puritan 
dreaming  of  her  absent  lover,  than  a  young  lady  longing  for  a  new 
dress,  but  truth  w\ll  out  as  well  as  murder, — Cicely  is  only  a  girl 
with  a  girPs  love  of  pretty  things,  and  though  this  case  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  she  cares  more  to  please  a  naturally  artistic  eye 
than  to  attract  admiration. 

This  love  of  beauty  is  the  key-note  of  Cicely's  character  ;  she 
admires  all  that  seems  beautiful,  good,  and  true ;  and  judging  from 
her  own  guileless  heart,  has  a  boundless  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
others.  She  is  still  but  a  child  inexperience,  and  waits  for  the 
hard  lessons  that  we  all  must  learn  from  time  and  fate. 

**  Thump,  thump^  thump,"  echoes  a  step  along  the  passage,  and 
a  stout  lady  waddles  into  the  room,  bringing  in  with  her  an  agiee^ 
able  odour  of  bakemeats.  *'  I  ran  away  to  the  kitchen,  my  dear^ 
directly  I  saw  Georgie,"  she  says  in  a  fat  voice  "I  cannot  ait 
by  and  hear  her  talk  for  all  the  world  like  a  mare  in  petticoats-~it 
quite  upsets  me  I  So  I  says  to  myself  'Barbara,  you  had  bettfiv  go 
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and  see  how  the  cook  is  making  those  rissoles  for  tea ;  and  it 
seems  I  may  say  providential,  for  if  you  will  believe  me,  my 
dear " 

Cicely  recklessly  interrupts  Aunt  Barbara's  remarks;  **0h 
aunt,  I  am  going  to  the  Vicarage  to-morrow  evening.  May  I  have 
Jane  to  iron  my  dress  1" 

^'  Of  course,  my  dear ;  but  I  never  like  your  going  there.  I  am 
always  afraid  of  your  catching  Qeorgie's  manner  of  talking,  though 
you  are  so  dififerent.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  madame  is  so  com- 
pletely  mastered  by  her  daughter,  for  she  has  a  good  temper  of  her 
own ;  but  Georgie  does  just  what  she  likes." 

''  Aunt,  did  Qeorgie  behave  in  the  same  way  when  she  fii^t 
came  to  Marshlands  as  she  does  now  1  *"\ 

"  Just  the  same,  my  dear.  The  fact  is  Madame  spoiled  her ;  and 
Mr.  Armstrong  is  such  an  absent,  silent  man,  that  he  never  found 
out  what  an  odd  niece  he  had,  until  it  was  too  late  to  change.*' 

**  Oh,  don't  say  so  I  perhaps  she  may  change  still,"  said  Cicely. 

Aunt  Barbara  settled  herself  more  comfortably  in  her  armchair, 
and  said  in  a  doubtful  voice,  "  She  will  change  some  time,  no  doubt; 
but  I  hope  she  will  make  haste.  She  has  been  here  ten  years,  and 
she  seems  to  become  more  like  a  boy  every  year  ;  but  she  will 
change,  no  doubt." 

There  fatigued  with  the  unusual  exertion  of  talking,  she  sleeps 
the  sleep  of  a  clear  conscience  and  a  good  digestion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Six  o'clock  sees  Cicely  at  her  toilet ;  she  stands  before  her  glass 
and  looks  at  her  reflection  vrith  an  anxiety  that  she  has  never  felt 
before.  The  crisp  blue  and  white  musUn,  the  pale  blue  ribbon 
that  holds  the  waves  of  hair  in  their  place,  the  lace  frills,  they  only 
meet  with  half  an  approbation ;  at  last,  with  a  parting  glance  over 
her  shoulder,  she  takes  up  her  shady  hat  and  goes  slowly  down- 
stairs. 

A  few  minutes  walk  brings  her  to  the  vicarage  gate.  Cicely's 
heart  beat  violently,  as  she  rang  the  bell ;  for  was  she  not  to  see  the 
owner  of  that  handsome  face  which  haunted  her  ever  since  that 
momentary  glance.  Georgie  opened  the  door  and  greeted  her  warmly, 
thoughly  she  did  not  consider  Cecily  a  poor  '*  womanly  creature." 

* '  That  is  right  I  you  are  in  capital  time.  Come  upstairs  and  take 
oflfyour  toggs;"  and  Georgie  preceded  her  visitor  up  the  narrow 
stairs,  taking  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  thereby  exhibiting  an 
extensiveamount  of  red  stockinged  ankles,  rather  thick  than  other- 
wise. 
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Rooms  aro  said  to  bear  the  impress  of  their  owner*s  character, 
Georgie  Armstrong's  bedroom  was  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  the 
walls  hung  with  sporting  pictures,  a  trophy  of  walking-sticks, 
fishing-rods,  whips,  and  an  alpenstock  (which  she  used  to  leap 
ditches).  A  muddy  Ulster  and  a  Glengary  cap  laid  on  the  floor, 
Wellington  boots  and  dumb-bells  reposed  on  the  bed  beside  a  black- 
and-tan  terrier,  and  gaiters,  dogcollars,  and  **  Barker,  on  the  Dog," 
were  scattered  on  the  table. 

*^0h,  Georgie,  what  a  dreadful  mess  your  room  is  in  1  Why, 
don't  you  let  your  housemaid  put  it  in  order?"  said  Cicely,  looking 
at  her  surroundings  with  dismay. 

"  Bless  my  heart!"  said  Georgie,  standing  with  her  legs  rather 
far  apart,  and  looking  round  with  great  satisfaction.  *•  Bless  my 
heart!  what  would  you  have  ?  You  can't  expect  me  to  have  a  room 
like  a  neat  old  maid,  smelling  of  lavender  and  with  the  pins 
arranged  in  a  pattern  on  the  cushion.  No,  a  fellow  of  my  habits 
can't  be  expected  to  have  a  prim,  poky  room  1" 

**  Will  you  lend  me  a  brush  ?  my  hair  is  rough." 

"What  nonsense!  you  are  all  right;  there  you  are!"  And 
Georgie  gave  Cicely  a  rather  bald  brush,  and  watched  with  great 
impatience  what  she  called  "twiddling  hair." 

The  two  girls  went  down  stairs  together,  the  strangest  contrast 
in  the  face  and  manner  that  is  possible  to  imagine.  Georgie  Arm- 
strong had  a  face  that  would  have  been  considered  handsome  in  a 
man, — regular  features,  short  black  hair,  tanned  complexion,  and  a 
rather  more  than  soupgon  of  a  moustache  on  her  upper  lip.  Cicely 
bane,  looked  more  lovely  and  ladylike  than  ever  by  contrast. 

Only  Mr.  Armstrong  and  his  sister-in-law  were  in  the  drawing- 
room  as  they  entered.  Madame,  a  dark,  tiny  creature,  rushed 
forward  and  embraced  Cicely  with  effusion— for  she  was  fond  of  her 
pretty  neighbours — in  her  impulsive  French  way,  and  often 
lamented  "her  hard  fate  that  "  le  bon  Dku,''  had  willed  that  she,  a 
Parisienne,  should  have  a  daughter  like  Georgie,  when  Cicely  would 
have  been  just  to  her  taste. 

Mrs.  Armstrong — or  Madame,  as  she  preferred  to  be  called— was 
French  by  birth  and  education  ;  her  husband  a  penniless,  idle 
vaurien,  with  nothing  but  his  good  looks  to  recommend  him,  had 
spent  every  penny  of  his  wife's  fortune,  and  then  died,  leaving  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  the  care  of  his  younger  brother,  George 
Armstrong,  then,  as  now,  with  the  magnificent  income  of  j£200  a 
year.  Ten  years  had  passed  since  his  sister-in-law  and  daughter 
had  entered  his  house,  and  Georgie  Armstrong  was  now  thirty-eighty 
with  hair  and  beard  already  streaked  with  grey;  but  he  never 
betrayed  a  sign  of  impatience  at  the  burden  laid  upon  him,  and 
found  comfort  and  consolation  amongst  his  books  and  the  manu-* 
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script  of  poems  which  he  hoped  would  bring  him  honour  and  wealth 
hereafter.  Madame  submitted  calmly  to  the  monotony  of  her 
existence,  and  gave  herself  up  to  dress  and  novel-reading  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  these  weaknesses,  she  was  far  from  being  a  heartless,  empty- 
headed  woman.  She  devoted  herself  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  was 
more  than  a  mother  to  him ;  and  many  a  deed  of  kindness  and 
charity  was  done  by  frivolous  Adrienne  Armstrong,  nee  Basseur, 
with  which  the  world  would  have  never  given  her  credit. 

"  Ah,  my  pretty  one,"  said  Madame,  holding  Cicely's  hand  and 
softly  patting  it.  "  What  a  charming  toilette  you  have  made ! 
How  the  blue  suits  you !  N'est  ce  pas,  Georges  mon  ami.  Cicely 
is  beautiful  this  evening !" 

George  Armstrong  had  nervously  shaken  hands  with  Cicely, 
and  then  retreated  to  the  window,  pretending  to  watch  Dent  and 
Treheme  knock  croquet-balls  about,  and  inwardly  raging  at  his 
shyness,  which  prevented  him  from  seating  himself  beside  her,  and 
beginning  one  of  those  long  conversations  which  were  the  happiness 
of  bin  life. 

'^  He  is  not  adroit  to  make  the  compliments,"  and  Madame 
laughed  merrily.  "  He  should  have  said.  Mademoiselle  is  always 
beautiful !  Every  dress  suits  her ;  but,  alas,  he  is  English — he  is 
tritter 

"  Mr.  Armstrong  and  I  are  friends,  and  friends  never  compli- 
ment/* said  Cicely,  with  a  smile.  She  little  guessed  how  her  words 
cut  her/riend*«  heart. 

"Only  a  friend!"  he  thought;  **  nothing  else  for  me,  but 
patience,  patience— I  must  trust  to  time." 

He  seated  himself  by  her,  and  tried  to  silence  the  loud  beatid!^ 
of  his  heart. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  book  I  lent  you  T  he  says,  in  a  loud 
voice.  The  commonplace  words  are  a  strange  contrast  to  the  bum- 
ing  thoughts  within. 

"  I  liked  what  I  read,  but  I  have  been  out  rowing  so  much 
lately,  that  I  have  read  very  little." 

George  Armstrong's  little  twinkling  blue  eyes  are  fixed  on 
Cicely's  face,  and  he  rubs  his  straw-coloured  hair  off  his  broad 
forehead  as  he  remarks — 

**  I  think  you  will  like  the  'Earthly  Paradise;'  it  is  strange, 
that  undercurrent  of  sadness  which  runs  through  all  the  joy,  and 
yet  only  too  true.  I  never  read  any  more  really  melancholy  lines 
than  those  in  the  *  Doom  of  King  Acrisius,'  because  they  are  quite 
true—" 

"  Love  while  ye  may  ;  if  twain  grow  into  one, 
'Tia  but  for  a  littlewhile  ;  the  times  goes  by, 
No  hatred  'twixt  the  pair  of  friends  doth  lie, 
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No  troubles  break  their  hearts— and  yet^  and  ye^— 
How  could  it  be  ?  we  strove  not  to  forget ; 

We  played  old  parts,  we  used  old  names — in  Tain, 
We  go  our  ways,  and  twain  once  more  are  twain." 

Mr.  Armstrong  and  Cicely  soon  became  absorbed  in  their 
fiaYOurite  subject,  but  the  latter  soon  awoke,  and  started  violently 
as  two  gentlemen  entered  the  room.  Dent  made  a  few  polite 
remarks  to  her,  and  then  seated  himself  by  Geoipe^  with  whom  he 
began  an  animated  conversation  in  a  low  tone,  the  only  words 
audible  being,  "Capital  jump  ! — ^no  end  of  a  lark ! — jolly  good  spin 
up  the  river !" 

Mr.  Armstrong  uttered  the  formula  which  polite  society  denumds' 
and  Mr.  Lancelot  Treheme  and  Miss  Vane  were  made  aoqnainted. 
Cicely  did  not  dare  to  look  up  at  her  tall  hero  as  he  conveyed  her 
into  the  dining-room,  and  only  recovered  her  self-possession  when 
she  was  seated  opposite  to  Greorgie  and  Dent,  and  her  timid 
answers  rendered  only  audible  to  Lancelot,  by  their  neighbonr's 
continual  flow  of  loud  conversation. 

**  And  so,  Miss  Vane,  you  have  never  been  away  from  Marsh, 
lands  in  all  your  life  1 — I  should  never  have  guessed  it." 

**I  have  been  away  a  few  weeks,"  answers  Cicely;  **butl 
should  not  care  to  go  away  for  a  long  time — ^it  is  very  pleasant 
here." 

^'But  don*t  you  find  it  rather  dull  sometimes?  You  cannot 
have  much  dancing  or  gaiety  here,  and  that  is  not  a  natural  life  for 
a  young  lady.*' 

^  *'  Never  dancing,  but  I  have  boating  and  croquet,  and  I  sing 
and  read.  I  think  girls  do  not  expect  so  much  amusement  in  their 
lives  as  men  do  ;  and  so  they  really  enjoy  their  little  pleasures  far 
more.  Still,"  said  Cicely,  laughing,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  be  such  a 
philosopher  that  I  should  not  care  to  travel,  or  enjoy  a  London 
season  ;  but  I  shall  never  have  those  pleasures,  so  I  don't  want  to 
think  of  them." 

"Ah,  who  knows?  Miss  Vane,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
you  had  a  good  many  London  seasons  yet.  The  world  is  a  very 
curious  place,  and  many  odd  things  happen." 

Lancelot  smiled  down  at  the  innocently  perplexed  face  beside 
him. 

*'  What  nonsense !  you  are  laughing  at  me.  I  hope  you  won't 
really  find  this  place  too  dull,  Mr.  Treheme." 

'*Dull!  oh  no,  not  now.  I  thought  a  few  days  ago  that  it 
would  be  rather  slow  here;  but  I  changed  my  mind  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  I  am  certain  Marshlands  will  be  an  earthly 
Paradise." 
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Cicely  understood  this  very  broad  compliment,  and  believed  in 
its  truth  with  all  the  strength  of  Ler  innocent  heart ;  she  knew 
that  Marshlands  was  a  changed  place  for  her  since  she  had  seen 
Lancelot's  face,  and  why  should  not  he  feel  the  same  thing  ?  It  is 
so  easy  to  persuade  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  what  we  wish. 

"  You  say  you  have  never  danced ;  surely  you  can  dance  though  ? 
Don^t  think  me  a  very  rude  fellow,  but  I  must  say,  I  never  saw  a 
young  lady  look  more  as  if  she  could  dance  well  than  you  do." 

**  I  think  you  would  laugh  at  Georgie  and  me  if  you'  saw  us 
waltzing  together.  She  makes  a  caj^ital  gentleman ;  but  I  don't 
dance  well." 

**  I  have  no  doubt,  Miss  Georgie  would  make  no  end  of  a  gentle- 
man; but  I  don't  think  I  should  laugh  if  I  saw  a  fairy  dance." 

A  young  lady  in  society  accustomed  to  fade  compliments  would 
easily  have  made  a  little  joke,  and  turned  the  silly  flattery  into 
ridicule ;  but  Cicely  had  not  been  into  society,  so  slie  only  blushed 
and  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  said  hurriedly — 

"  Georgie  says  you  sing,  Mr.  Treherne— what  kind  of  voice 
have  you  ?" 

^*  A  very  small  tenor,  but  I  am  fond  of  singing.  I  was  so 
awfully  glad  to  hear  that  you  sing  ;  you  must  sing  something  for 
me  this  evening— won't  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  will ;  but  only  if  you  will  afterwards." 

"  Do  you  know  that  song  of  Shelley's?  I  will  sing  you  that  if 
you  like.     It  begins  like  this — " 

''  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night." 

Lancelot  whispered  these  lines  to  Cicely  as  if  they  were  a  secret, 
and  in  the  pause  that  followed  their  neighbour's  conversation 
became  distinct  above  the  crackling  of  toast  and  the  tinkling  of 
teaspoons. 

'*  'Tis  such  a  jolly  little  terrier  I  Smith  says  it  rabbits  and  rats 
capitally.  You  must  take  the  animal ;  it  would  be  a  pity  if  you 
lost  such  a  chauce,"  says  Dent,  in  a  voice  muffled  by  muffin.  • 

"Thanks,  awfully!"  says  his  beloved;  **but  I  dare  not  have 
another  dog, — uncle  would  be  sure  tx)  turn  crusty ;  besides,  if  I  had 
two,  I  would  rather  have  an  animal  that  would  swim  after  the 
boat." 

**  I  saw  a  boat  fastened  near  to  the  Grange — is  it  yours  1" 
says  Lancelot  to  Cicely. 

**  Yes,  I  often  row  in  it ;  I  am  very  fond  of  boating,"  answered 
Cicely. 

^^  Do  you  ever  go  out  in  the  afternoon ;  it  is  the  best  time  for 
rowing]" 

*' Very  often." 
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'*  Ah,  I  always  row  then.     I  hope  our  boats  will  often  meet*' 

**That  would  be  very  pleasant!  I  hope  they  will,"  answers 
Cicely,  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  with  perfect  innocence. 

"There,  it  is  a  compact,*'  bending  his  handsome  head  to  look 
at  her. 

A  little  later  Cicely  is  seated  at  the  piano,  and  fills  the  room 
with  her  fresh,  young  voice  ;  towards  the  end  of  her  song  her  voice 
wavers,  and  she  leaves  the  piano  hurriedly,  and  seats  herself  by  the 
open  windows.  Is  it  because  she  feels  a  pair  of  hazel  eyes  are 
looking  at  her  furtively,  as  their  owner  stands  near  her  and 
pretends  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  music.  George  Armstrong  sat 
near  to  Madame,  but  he  did  not  hear  a  word  of  her  soliloquy  on  the 
present  fashionc ;  he  was  suffering  intensely,  as  only  a  man  can 
suffer  who  has  passed  his  early  youth  without  even  a  passing  fancy, 
and  now,  in  his  ripe  manhood,  has  given  his  love  only  to  see  it 
thrown  aside.  He  sees  Treherne's  face  bent  towards  Cicely  with 
a  tender  look  in  his  eyes ;  he  notes  the  unusual  flush  on  her  cheeks, 
the  expression  on  her  face. 

"  I  ought  to  have  guessed  I  was  too  old  for  her  to  love  me," 
he  thinks,  already  making  his  love  a  thing  of  the  past.  "It  is 
only  natural  Treheme  will  love  her,  and  she  will  be  happy,  and 
yet,  I  cannot  bear  it." 

He  hears  Cicely  sing  a  song  he  had  often  heard  in  the  old  happy 
days  (which  now  seemed  to  be  years  ago),  when  he  had  hoped  she 
would  learn  to  love  him ;  but  now  the  refrain  sounds  in  his  ear  like 
the  dirge  of  his  fading  hopes — 

"  Oh,  love,  for  a  year,  a  week,  a  day, 
But  alas  for  the  love  that  lovea  away  !" 

Madame  stands  on  tiptoe  before  the  mirror  and  arran^;es  the 
artistic  coiffure  of  lace  and  mauve  ribbon  which  rests  on  her  grey 
curls. 

** Georges!"  she  cries,  in  her  little  shrill  voice,  putting  her 
head  on  one  side  like  a  canary.  **  Tell  me,  then,  this  coiffure,  does 
it  suit  me  1  Have  I  the  air  of  an  Anglaise,  or  am  I  a  Fran9aise 
perfectly  well  coiffieV 

George  answers  in  his  usual  loud,  cheerful  voice,  and  then 
Madame  seizes  on  him,  and  pours  into  his  patient  ear  her  last 
ideas  on  the  manufacture  of  her  head-dresses. 

Yes,  we  must  play  our  proper  parts  on  the  stage  of  life^ — be 
cheerful,  interested,  lively,  as  the  moment  may  require ;  it  does 
not  matter  that  the  actor  is  faint  with  a  deadly  wound,  let  him  only 
have  a  little  patience  until  his  rdle  is  over,  then  he  can  groan 
aloud  behind  the  scenes,  as  a  recompense  for  his  self-restraint. 
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Lancelot  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  at  the  garden. 

'*  Madame,"  he  said,  **  would  it  not  be  pleasant  to  have  a  little 
croquet  in  the  twilight ;  there  is  quite  light  enough,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  damp  ?" 

"  Go,  my  children ;  go  and  play ;  but  I  don't  like  the  rheumatism. 
I  will  stay  indoors  and  watch  you,"  Madame  answered. 

''Then  come,  Dent  and  Miss  Armstrong,  and  have  a  game. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  of  course  you  will  come?" 

"  No,  thanks,  Treheme;  I  will  stay  with  my  sister." 

"Cicely  will  not  want  me — I  shall  only  bore  her,"  thinks 
George  Armstrong,  as  he  seats  himself  by  Madame. 

Lancelot  had  not  asked  Cicely  to  come,  but  merely  glanced  at 
her,  as  if  it  were  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  form  with  her ;  and 
so  out  they  all  went  in  the  grey  twilight  to  the  lawn,  which  lay  in 
front  of  the  windows,  with  the  privet  hedges  on  each  side  concealing 
the  kitchen-garden,  a  strange  mixture  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

*'  Treherne,  chose  your  partner  and  let  us  begin,"  said  Dent. 

Lancelot  turned  to  Cicely,  and  said  smiling — 

*'  Suppose  we  two  watch  Dent  and  Miss  Armstrong  play,  and 
improve  our  minds  by  watching  the  scientific  manner  in  which  they 
treat  the  game  V 

**  You  do  not  care  to  play !"  said  Cicely,  feeling  a  little  dis- 
appointed. 

**  The  fact  is.  Miss  Vane,  I  play  badly,  and  that  makes  my 
*  angry  passions  rise,'  as  Dr.  Watts  says  ;  so  I  avoid  the  game  on 
principle.     Let  us  have  a  stroll  instead,  and  explore  the  garden." 

'^  All  right !  Miss  Georgie  and  I  shall  play  capitally  together,  I 
know,"  says  Dent,  seizing  a  mallet. 

**  Come  on,  old  fellow  !"  answers  Georgie,  and  throws  up  a  ball 
in  the  air  and  catches  it  again  with  great  skill.  "Ten  to  one  I 
beat  you — now  then  !" 

Lancelot  and  his  pretty  companion  turned  the  corner  of  the 
hedge  and  sauntered  slowly  up  the  grassy  paths  that  ran  between 
the  beds.  In  that  pleasant  walk  he  told  her  a  great  deal  about  his 
house  in  Cornwall  (unconsciously  bragging  somewhat  of  its  magni- 
ficence), his  rich  father,  so  indulgent  and  yet  so  strict  on  some 
points,  and  his  pretty  cousin,  Lady  Susan,  the  great  heiress. 

"  What  a  splendid  rose  !  I  must  steal  it,"  said  Cicely,  gathering 
a  half-blown  Gloire  de  Dijon,  as  she  passed  a  bush  covered  with 
fragrant  blossoms.  She  held  it  in  her  hand,  half  hidden  by  the 
folds  of  her  dress. 

**  I  know  you  will  think  it  a  strange  question,  but  tell  me,  did 
you  ever  give  a  flower  to  Robert  Dent  or  Mr.  Armstrong  1"  said 
Lancelot. 

"  No,  never — why  do  you  ask  me  ?" 
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"  Because  I  have  an  odd  fancy  that  I  ahoald  like  to  be  the 
first  man  to  whom  you  ever  gave  a  flower.  Very  silly,  is  it  not  \ 
But  you  will  give  me  one — won't  you?" 

A  little  white  hand  shyly  put  the  rose  in  his,  and  a  voice 
whispered,  **  A  very  silly  fancy !   the  rose  is  not  worth  having." 

Lancelot  held  the  little  hand  for  a  minute  in  his,  while  with 
the  other  he  put  the  rose  in  his  breast-pocket. 

**0h,  you  will  spoil  the  poor  little  flower  !  You  shall  wear  it 
in  you  buitouhole,"  said  Cicely  anxiously,  in  her  childish  voice. 

*•  How  cm  I  wear  your  gift  like  any  other  common  flower? 
No — no  ;  I  will  treasure  it  as  long  as  I  live  !"  he  whispers  to  her; 
but  as  he  speaks  there  comes  across  his  memory  another  day,  not 
many  months  ago,  when  he  had  uttered  almost  the  same  words  to 
another  girl. 

Cicely* s  beautiful  eyes  shine  like  stars  in  the  dusk ;  her  lips  are 
parted  in  a  smile  of  innocent  pleasures ;  she  looks  up  at  him  and 
sighs  softly — 

*'0h^  no,  Mr.  Treheme;  yon  are  talking  nonsense;  you  are 
laughing  at  me." 

"  Laughing  ?  no,  my  darling,"  he  says — 

In  a  minute  she  has  flown  from  his  side,  and  nearly  reached  the 
boundary.line  of  hedge  \  but  Lancelot  Treheme  has  followed  those 
flying  feet,  and  holds  the  trembling  hands  in  his  ;  the  blushing  &oe, 
wet  with  indignant  tears^  is  turned  away  from  him  in  fdlent  anger. 

**  Forgive  me,"  he  says,  ''  I  know  I  have  behaved  like  a  bzuta; 
but  say  that  you  will  forgive  me." 

Not  a  word  from  the  closely-shut  lips. 

'•  You  will  break  my  heart,"  he  whispers;  "only  press  my 
hand,  and  I  will  take  it  as  a  token  that  you  will  try  to  forgive  me.*' 

Cicely's  heart  was  divided  between  two  emotions — anger  and 
some  feeling  she  could  not  define ;  but  at  last  her  hand  gave  a  littk 
fluttering  pressure,  and  then  she  was  gone. 

'^By  Jove,  I  am  a  lucky  fellow !"  thinks  Lancelot  Trdierae 
that  night,  as  he  walks  up  and  down  the  lawn  and  smokes  hit 
evening  cigar ;  "  I  always  find  some  Little  amusement  pfeparad  for 
me  wherever  I  go,  and  the  prettiest  girls  always  like  me.  What 
an  innocent  little  beauty  she  is !  she  made  me  more  precipitate  in 
my  proceedings  than  I  quite  like;  my  deuced  tender  £Mlings 
are  always  running  away  with  me." 

At  the  Grange,  Cicely  is  tossing  on  her  sleepless  bed. 

'*  I  hate  liim — I  detest  him!"  she  says,  aloud»  to  pemiade 
her::elf  against  her  own  will.  ''  He  has  insulted  ma ;  ha  thinks  I 
am  not  a  lady — I  will  never  speak  to  him  again!" 
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Descended  according  to  some  from  a  colony  which  migrated  from 
the  country  beyond  the  Carpathians  between  634  and  638,  the 
Servians  or  Serbs,  are  among  the  few  Slavonian*  races  who  retain 
the  name  of  the  family — that  of  Sirbia.  According  to  other 
versions,  after  having  long  combated  the  Greeks  of  Byzantium,  and 
having  been  themselves  subjected  by  the  Avari  or  Awars,  the 
Slavonians  of  the  Danube  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Greek 
Emperors  ;  they  expelled  the  Awars  from  lUyria,  and  founded  new 
colonies  under  the  name  of  Slavonia. 

The  most  remarkable  and  significant  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Slavonian  nations  belongs  to  the  ninth  century.  The  migrations 
had  then  ceased ;  immense  tracts  of  country  had  been  taken 
possession  of,  and  those  numerous  tribes,  of  whose  names  the 
ancients  were  scarcely  cognisant,  had  advanced  some  steps  within 
the  limits  of  historical  and  geographical  recognition.  Foreign  rule, 
like  that  of  the  Awars,  had  been  cast  off,  and  the  time  come  for 
the  Slavonians  to  raise  themselves  into  independence,  and  to 
attempt  political  institutions.  It  was,  for  example,  by  a  union  of 
Slavonic-Tshudish  tribes,  under  Norman  princes,  that  the  Russian 
empire  was  originally  formed. 

Leaving  it  to  antiquaries  to  trace  out  the  origin  and  migrations 
of  these  people,  by  combining  languages  and  myths  with  fragmen- 
tary  traditions,  it  suffices  to  point  out,  that  from  the  earliest  times 
we  find  them  in  the  country  which  they  occupy  to  the  present  day, 
and  more  than  that,  they  had  adopted  the  Christian  religion — the 
Slavonian  Apostles,  Methodius,  and  Cyrillus  were  even  distinguished 
from  most  of  the  early  missionaries  by  their  endeavours  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  the  national  languages,  by  using  them  in  the 
Church  service—and  they  had  their  Grand  Shupanes  and  their 
kings,  centuries  before  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Turks. 

Ever  §ince  powers  have  been  established  on  earth  endeavouring 


*  Much  discrepancy  exists  in  writing  Sclav  or  Slav,  but  whether  the  word  is 
derived,  as  some  argue,  from  Slava  "  glory,"  or  from  Slovo  "  word,"  the 
original  etymology  would  alike  be  Slav.  But  it  appears  that  as  far  back  as 
the  Byzantines,  they  corrupted  the  word  into  Sclaben  or  Sclav,  so  it  is  not 
fiurprising  that  different  modes  of  spelling  the  word  are  in  use  in  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia.  This  was  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
Christianity  is  supposed  to  liave  begun  to  spread  among  them  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  sixth  synod  at  Constantinople  (▲.D.  660)  enumerates  the  Sla- 
voniani  among  the  Christian  nations. 
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to  realise,  to  represent,  aod  to  promote  those  sfeneral  ideas  which 
iDTolve  the  destiny  of  the  human  race,  it  would  seem  that  no  nation 
is  allowed  to  develope  itself  by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  its  own 
innate  strength  and  genius.  The  progress  of  all  development 
depends  materially  on  the  relation  into  which  a  newly-emerging 
people  enters  with  the  nations  already  in  a  state  of  civilisation ; 
and  in  reviewinsr  the  history  of  the  various  Slavonian  tribes,  it  is 
evident  that  their  development  was  determined  by  the  influence 
thus  exercised  upon  them.  Tt  is  so  to  the  present  day,  when  we 
have  the  three  great  families  of  Russian  Slavs,  Austro-Hans^arian 
Slavs,  and  Turkish  Slavs.  Poland,  which  Napoleon  the  Great, 
declared  to  be  a  mere  geographical  expression,  maintained  its 
independence  the  longest  of  all.  It  is  in  the  face  of  these  great 
facts  tliat  Panslavism,  or  the  unity  of  the  Slavonian  races,  becomes 
a  dream — that  is  to  say,  a  thing  that  has  as  yet  no  basfs  or  founda- 
tion in  the  existing  realities  of  the  world,  or  in  the  actual  distrihu- 
tion  of  political  power. 

With  respect  to  Servia,  while  the  western  Slavonians  joined 
themselves  to  the  Western  Empire  and  to  the  Latin  Church,  the 
Eastern  tribes  associated  with  the  Eastern  Church  ;  but  although 
settled  on  the  soil  of  the  Greek  Enapire,  and  acknowledging  its 
general  supremacy,  the  Servians,  more  or  less  secure  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  strained  every  nerve  against  the  attempts  made 
by  the  Emperors  to  increase  their  power  over  them. 

The  Greeks  made  a  first  attempt  to  bring  Servia  under  thcar 
immediate  control  in  the  eleventh  century ;  but  they  were  expelled 
the  country  by  Stephan  Boistlaw,  who  further  captured  vessels 
from  Byzantium  laden  with  rich  treasures.  In  1043,  Constantine 
Monomachus,  sent  a  numerous  army  to  re-establish  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  encountered  by  the  Servians  in  their 
mountains,  as  the  Tyrolese  and  Swiss  peasants  have  so  often  met 
their  enemies,  and  the  entire  Greek  army  was  annihilated  in  their 
almost  impassible  defiles. 

Tliis  defeat  was  decisive.  It  firmly  established  the  princely 
power  of  the  Grand  Shu  panes,  whose  existence  depended  on  the 
preservation  of  the  national  independence.  In  the  time  of  the 
Emperors,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Sultans,  and  in  the  redstanoe 
which  they  had  in  after-times  to  oppose  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  an 
advantage  to  the  Servians  that  they  were  settled  on  the  borders  of 
Western  Christendom :  as  they  derived  from  it,  if  not  always  open 
aid.  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  support.  The  Grand  Shupanes 
ea^rerly  Fought  to  ally  themselves  in  marriage  with  the  princely 
houses  of  Western  Kurnpe  ;  the  Servians  rejoiced  in  being  connected 
with  Venico,  tliey  hailed  the  first  crusade  in  1189,  under  Frederic 
Barbarobsa,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  vassals  of  the  German  Empire, 
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and  Pope  Gregory  711.  was  the  first  who  salute  1  a  Granl  Sbupane 
as  king. 

The  Popes  indulged,  indeed,  the  hope  that  the  Servians  might 
gradually  be  won  over ;  but  the  time  was  past  for  the  profession  of 
a  new  faith.  The  Latin  Church  presented  not  only  differences  in 
doctrines,  but  also  another  system  of  life  and  of  government,  which 
depended  chiefly  on  the  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the 
State.  This  was  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Servians.  They 
looked  upon  the  two  as  united  in  the  wise  sense  of  the  very  bond  of 
nationality ;  they  had  the  privilege  of  electing  their  archbishop 
from  their  own  national  priesthood.  St.  Sawa  was  their  fiist  arch- 
bishop; he  took  up^his  residenceat  Uschiza — the  Servian  Jerusalem 
or  Mekka,  and  he  raised  his  brother  to  the  throne. 

The  early  kings  of  Servia  extended  their  authority  towards 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Byzantium,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Latins  along  th  •  coast ;  but  their  history  is  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
Suffice  it,  that  the  Servian  Kraals  or  Krales — the  kings  of  the 
mountain  forests — remained  imconquered  and  in  proud  isolation. 
They  and  the  Slavonian-Germanic  tribes  repelled  all  further 
progress  westward  of  the  Mongols,  who  in  the  fourteenth  century 
held  dominion  over  Russia. 

In  the  schism  and  conflicts  that  arose  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  empire,  Servia  extended  its  territory  so  that  it  formed  the 
strongest  power  of  the  lUyrian  triangle ;  and  it  appeared,  for  a  time, 
probable  that  it  would  exert  great  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Europe.  Stephan  Dushan  gave  a  still  greater  impulse  to  national 
aggrandisment,  but  his  reign  was  remarkable  for  an  ominous  event. 
The  friend  and  ally  of  John  Cantacuzenus,  the  two  quarrelled,  and 
the  latter  did  not  hesitate  to  call  even  infidels — the  Osmanli  Turks, 
just  then  rising  into  power  in  Asia  Minor — to  his  assistance,  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  his  adversaries  would  find  no  mercy  from 
them. 

It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Servian  nation  to  preserve 
itself  independent  in  the  conflict  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
divisions  of  Christendom — being  politically  opposed  to  the  one,  and 
ecclesiastically  to  the  other— and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  it 
really  achieved  that  independence.  Dushan  had  assumed  the  title 
of  Czar,  churches  and  cloisters  had  arisen  under  the  hands  of  native 
or  of  Ragusan  architects,  castles  and  fortresses  were  erected  on  the 
almost  inaccessible  tops  of  mountains,  in  defiles  and  in  the  middle 
of  lakes.  Servia  was  in  that  state  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  epochs  in  the  existence  of  every  nation — one  of 
transition  from  patriarchal  traditions  handed  down  from  the 
darkest  origin  and  fettered  by  local  prejudices,  to  a  legal  order  of 
things,  founded  on  spiritual  knowledge  and  corr^^pondinj  witli  tUa 
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general  development  of  the  race, — when  all  its  prospects  of  realising 
a  station  amongst  the  European  nations  were  obscured  by  a  new 
and  alien  power — that  of  the  Osmanlis — introduced  as  we  have 
seen  by  Cantacuzenus  himself,  and  who  had  gradually  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  Thrace. 

It  became  imperative  on  the  Servians  to  resist  the  Osmanlis  to 
the  utmost ;  they  must  either  repel  the  enemy  or  expect  their  own 
destruction.  But  unfortunately  Stepban  Dushan  died  before  he 
had  completed  the  empire  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation ;  and 
whilst  the  Osmanlis  exhibited  the  strictest  unity  and  a  more 
compactly-knit  fellowship,  being  all  servants  of  one  master,  in 
Servia,  on  the  contrary,  the  Woiwodes  divided  the  political  power 
among  themselves  ;  hence  it  did  not  remain  doubtful  which  of  the 
two  parties  would  prove  victorious  in  the  contest.  As  in  recent 
times  the  Turkish  annals  contain  accounts  of  battles  not  mentioned 
in  those  of  western  countries,  whilst  the  Servian  chronicles  speak 
of  others  that  are  not  recorded  by  the  Turks,  on  both  sides 
victories  are  spoken  of  as  defeats,  and  defeats  as  victories. 

Bnt  however  imperfect  our  knowledge  of  the  various  occurrences 
of  this  war,  it  remains  not  the  less  certain  that  the  Servians  soon 
lost  the  Rumelian  districts  acquired  by  their  predecessors,  and  that 
the  chief  vassals  submitted  one  after  another  to  the  Turks.  Once 
(in  1389)  on  the  mountain  heights,  crowned  by  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Servian  empire — on  the  field  of  Kossowa — the  Servians,  the 
Bosnians,  and  the  Albanians  stood  united  against  the  Osmanlu. 
But  the  Turks  were  stronger  than  all  these  nations  combined. 
The  particulars  of  the  battle  are  obscured  by  national  pride  and 
the  vagueness  of  song  and  of  tradition  ;  but  the  result  is  certain : 
from  that  day  the  Servians  became  subjects  to  the  Osmanlis.  The 
Sultan  of  the  Osmanlis  and  the  Servian  Kraal  were  both  slain  in 
this  terrible  conflict ;  but  their  successors,  Bajazet  or  Bayazid,  and 
Stephan  Lasarewitsch,  entered  into  an  agreement  which  formally 
established  the  inferior  position  of  the  Servians.  Lasarewitsdi 
even  gave  the  Sultan  his  sister  to  wife,  and  undertook  to  lendff 
him  military  service  in  all  his  campaigns. 

But  such  an  unnatural  alliance  could  not  last  long.  DiSerenoe 
of  religion  soon  gave  rise  to  heartburning  and  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  Servians ;  whilst  the  Osmanlis  on  their  side  dedared 
that  they  could  not  permit  Christian  princes  to  retain  possession  of 
strong  forts  and  rich  mines,  lest  they  should  use  them  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  true  faith.  About  the  year  1438,  we  find  a 
mosque  erected  at  Kruschewatz,  and  Turkish  garrisons  placed  in 
the  fortresses  of  Qolubaz  and  Smederewo  or  Semendria,  on  the 
Danube ;  as  also  in  Nowo-brdo,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Servian 
towns,  intb.e  immediate  vicinity  of  the  richest  mines. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  an  alliance  was  brou<Qjht  about  by 
the  then  Servian  prince — Gteorge  Brankowitsch — with  the  Slavo- 
nians  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Hungary,  as  also  with  the 
Bosnians.  A  powerful  land  force  was  organised,  and  so  successful 
was  this  alliance  that  the  renowned  John  Hunyad  celebrated  the 
Christmas  of  1443  on  the  conquered  snow  plains  of  the  Haemus, 
and  the  peace  of  Szegedin  actually  restored  the  whole  of  Servia. 

Had  the  western  potentates  supported  the  inferior  powers  that 
still  held  their  ground  in  this  quarter,  as  also  in  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  and  had  they  at  the  same  time  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Sultan,  and  endangered  his  forces  by  sea,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Turks  would  never  have  subjugated  a 
considerable  portion  of  Europe,  whilst  the  countries  embraced  in 
that  occupation  might  have  patiently  awaited  the  opportunity  for 
a  general  restoration. 

But  it  was  destined  to  be  otherwise.  As  in  the  present  day 
we  see  the  Latin  Church  preferring  the  rule  of  the  Osmanli  to 
that  of  the  Greek ;  so  in  the  times  we  are  now  speaking  of,  the 
Slavonians  preferred  that  of  the  Osraanlis  to  the  sway  of  the 
Pope.  The  Servians  invited  the  infidels  into  their  fortresses 
that  they  might  not  not  see  their  stronghoMs  given  over  to  a 
cardinal  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  chiefnobles  of  the  country, 
whom  the  Turks  began  to  annihilate,  under  the  Moslem  plea  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  keeping  faith  with  an  infidel,  soon 
perceived  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  embracing  Islamism,  and  the 
conversion  went  on  even  more  rapidly  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
than  in  Servia.  The  country  soon  became  divided  among  Spahis, 
whom  the  inhabitants  were  bound  to  serve,  both  in  their  persons 
and  in  their  property.  A  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
describes  the  people  as  poor  captives,  none  of  whom  dared  to  lift  up 
his  head.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  came  with  the  successes  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  who  extended  his  protection  to  the  unfortunate 
Servians.  But  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  owing  more  to  the  com- 
plication of  European  politics  than  to  any  increase  of  Turkish 
power,  the  liberated  districts  had  to  be  given  back  again  to  the  Turks. 
The  Patriarch  migrated  into  Hungary  with  37,000  families,  and 
the  Turks  appointed  a  successor  at  Ipek.  Daniel,  the  Metropolitan 
of  Montenegro,  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  Montenegrines  retorted 
by  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Turks. 

On  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  in  1737,  the  Servians  and 
Albanians  once  more  rose  in  great  numbers,  their  force  amounting, 
it  is  said,  to  20,000 ;  but  they  were  met  by  the  Turks  near  the 
Kolubara,  and  their  entire  host  slaughtered.  The  patriarch  of 
Ipek  was  compelled  to  flee  for  safety  to  Montenegro.  These  events 
determined  the  Porte  not  to  suflfcer  the  election  of  another  Servian 
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Patriarch ;  Greek  Bishops  were  placed  over  the  Serrian  Church,  and 
the  people  now  found  themselves  wholly  subject  to  the  TartA 
Government  at  Constantinople. 

The  Servians,  however,  never  parted  with  the  memory  of  thflir 
former  independence.  In  1788,  Austria,  which  had  taken  thd 
Servian  Patriarchate  under  its  protection,  united  with  Rassia  for  an 
attack  on  the  Turks,  as  the  Emperor  Joseph  said,  "  to  revenge 
mankind  on  those  barbarians."  The  Greeks  manned  a  fleet,  and 
there  were  movements  in  Albania  and  Macedonia ;  but  the  Servians 
lent  the  greatest  amount  of  aid.  They  assisted  in  the  redaction  d 
Belgrade  in  1789,  and  they  seized  upon  Karanowaz  andXmschewaz. 
But  upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  others,  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  populations  of  Turkey  had  to  give  way  to  conaiderationg 
of  balance  of  power.  Prussia  was  willing  that  Austria  should 
extend  her  power  on  the  Danube  in  return  for  concessions  on  the 
Polish  frontier ;  but  France  threatened  the  whole  constitution  d 
the  European  powers.  England  and  Holland  interfered  in  favour  rf 
the  status  quo;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Sistowa,  1791,  it  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  secure  an  amnesty,  and  Servia  with  all  its  fortresses 
was  given  back  to  the  Sultan. 

In  the  meantime  Sultan  Selim  was,  with  the  aid  of  French  and 
English  officers,  working  hard  at  the  reformation  of  the  whole 
system  of  Turkish  military  warfare.  These  reforms  were  strenously 
resisted  by  the  Janissaries  and  Spahis.  The  Turkish  empire  was 
founded  on  conquest  and  forcible  occupation,  and  it  depended  upon 
the  superiority  of  the  army  under  its  pashas,  upon  the  power  held 
hereditarily,  and  exactions  exercised  in  the  towns  and  fortresses  by 
the  Spahis  and  Janissaries,  often  at  variance  with  the  Pashas,  and, 
above  all,  upon  the  jealousy  of  European  powers. 

Of  all  the  Janissaries  of  the  Empire,  none  had  been  more  tor- 
bulent  or  arrogant,  or  were  more  opposed  to  the  Sultan,  than  thoee 
at  Belgrade,  and  Selim  determined  to  rid  himself  of  such  an  in- 
subordinate soldiery.  Their  commanders  assumed  the  title  of 
Dahis,  after  the  example  of  the  so-called  Deys  of  Barbary.  Their 
chief  Dahi  was  one  Deli  Achmet,  "  or  mad  Achmet,"  a  common 
designation  for  a  man  of  reckless  bravery  ;  and  be  was  invited 
to  meet  the  new  pasha — AbuBekir — at  Nissa  or  Nish,  where  he 
was,  according  to  oriental  practice,  disposed  of  by  treacheiy. 
The  possessions  of  the  Janissaries  were  next  forfeited,  but  to 
the  Spahis  were  left  their  tithes  and  their  Glawnitza. 

Osman  Passwan  Oglu — a  Turkuman  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
where  he  is  still  well  remembered,  and  not  an  Osmanli — ^revolted  in 
Widdin  at  the  Lead  of  the  Janissaries  ;  so  had  also  a  large  body  of 
soldiers  called  Krdschalis,  men  who  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
Porte,  and  who  liv^ed  by  serving  pashas  or  peoples  in  revolt,  or,  when 
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tins  failed  tbem,they  plundered  and  levied  contributions  on  their 
own  account.  They  professed  no  religion  in  particular,  and  rode 
along  on  stately  horses,  with  trappings  of  gold  and  silver  and  bear- 
ing costly  arms.  In  their  train  were  female  slaves,  Gjuwendi,  in 
male  attire,  who  not  only  served  to  amuse  them  in  singing  and 
dancing,  but  also  followed  them  to  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing their  horses  when  they  fought  on  foot. 

Passwan  Oglu  attached  this  motley  band  of  irregulars  to  him 
by  saying  *,*The  booty  be  yours,  and  mine  the  glory."  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Porte  sent  troops  against  him  ;  he  not  only  held  his 
own,  but  he  extended  his  conquests,  and  soon  directed  his  forces 
against  Servia,  which  at  that  time  was  increasing  in  prosperity  by 
its  peculiar  and  most  permanent  source  of  wealth— the  breeding  of 
swine,  realising  even  at  that  epoch  £130,000  annually,  by  its  com- 
merce with  Austria  alone. 

Hadji  Mustafa,  the  then  Pasha,  called  the  Servians  to  arms  to 
resist  the  new  enemy.  They,  with  the  help  of  their  Kneses  and 
Heyducs, — men  who  had  fled  to  the  forests  to  avoid  the  oppression 
of  the  Turks,  exercising  the  profession  of  banditti  and  robbers,  and 
still  in  existence  throughout  the  Balkan, — successfully  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  Turkuman  rebel.  Yet  strange  to  say,  the  pride  of 
the  Mussulmans  revolted  at  the  idea  that  old  Moslems  of  the  true 
faith  should  be  driven  by  the  Christians  from  their  conquests  ;  the 
Mufti  declared  that  it  was  against  the  laws  to  permit  Rayahs  to 
chastise  Moslems,  and  not  only  was  Passwan  admitted  as  a  Pasha 
with  three  tails,  but  the  Janissaries  were  actually  sent  back  to 
Belgrade  to  curb  the  spirit  of  the  Servians. 

No  sooner  arrived  there  than  they  resumed  their  evil  ways  : 
they  seized  upon  Schabaz,  after  murdering  a  Servian  chief,  and 
then  upon  Belgrade,  killing  the  pasha  ;  and  they  then  divided  the 
country  among  themselves,  appointing  four  Dahis  to  rule  separate 
districts.  To  the  Porte  they  wrote  laieonically,  **  Hadji  Mustafa 
had  been  a  false  Osmanli,  who  had  sided  with  the  Baydis,  and  had 
now  received  his  reward."  Not  content  with  appointing  Kaba. 
Dahis  to  rule  the  towns,  and  Su-Bashis  to  rule  the  villages,  they 
claimed  the  actual  proprietorship  of  the  land,  exercised  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  imposed  the  heaviest  taxes,  and  reduced  the 
Servians  to  a  position  little  better  than  that  of  slavery.  The  Su- 
Bashis  especially  indulged  in  petty  acts  of  tyranny,  taking  from 
the  peasants  their  festive  garments,  turning  them  into  menials,  and 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  more  beautiful  women. 

The  Servians  in  their  distress  appealed  to  the  Sultan.  They 
were,  they  said,  not  only  robbed  and  plundered,  but  they  were 
attacked  in  their  religion,  their  morality  and  their  honour :  no 
husband  was  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  wife,  no  father  of  hia 
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daughter,  DO  brother  of  his  sister.  The  charcb,  the  cloisters,  the 
people,  all  were  outraged.  The  Sultan  threatened  ''  as  the  faithful 
could  not  fight  against  the  faithful,"  to  turn  the  Rayahs  upon 
their  oppressors.  The  Dahis  met  this  threat  by  precaationaiy 
measures  of  unexampled  atrocity.  Not  only  the  chiefs  (Kneses  and 
Kmetes),  but  every  person  of  any  consideration,  whether  it  had 
been  acquired  by  military  prowess,  morality,  or  wealth,  was  put  to 
death.  Horror  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  the  belief 
was  universal  that  it  was  intended  to  extirpate  the  entire  popola- 
tion. 

There  are  degrees  even  in  the  misery  of  a  people.  A  certain 
amount  of  national  spirit  has  never  been  wanting  with  the  Sermns, 
They  felt  that  they  had  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  which  was  to  decide 
whether  they  were  to  remain  a  nation  or  to  be  annihilated  ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  aroused  them  to  exertion. 

llie  country,  as  it  descends  towards  the  Danube  and  the  Save, 
forms  three  divisions.  Of  these  the  central  division  is  the  most 
important — especially  the  forest  region,  called  Schumadia.  This 
division  is  separated  from  the  others,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  Iwoad 
and  frequently  inundated  valley  of  the  Morava  or  Morawa,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Kolubara,  at  its  commencement  a  torrent,  and 
further  on  flowing  through  extensive  tracts  of  morass.  In  each  of 
these  districts  a  movement  to  commence  a  war,  which  was  to 
extinguish  an  authority  that  was  exercised  in  a  manner  so  tyran- 
nical, was  originated  by  different  leaders. 

The  leader  in  the  forest  region  was  George  Petrowitsch,  called 
by  the  Turks  Kara  or  **  black  "  George.  He  was  a  wealthy 
owner  of  swine,  but  bad  also  been  a  Heyduc  in  his  time,  and  ho 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  the  country, 
as  he  was  also  one  of  the  richest.  Jacob  Nenadowit«W5h — of  whom 
Servian  song  records  that  his  brother  Alexa  had,  in  his  dying 
moments,  charged  him  to  revenge  his  death — ^led  the  insurgents  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Kolubara  ;  whilst  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Morava,  were  headed  by  Milenko,  a  man  inclined  to  peace,  bat 
not  so  much  so  as  to  be  blind  to  the  danger  in  which  he  stood  on 
account  of  his  wealth  and  authority. 

In  all  the  three  districts,  the  Turks  were  almost  simultaneouslj 
driven  from  the  villages.  Nor  did  the  insurgents  long  refrain  from 
attacking  the  Palanks  or  Palankas — small  towns,  so  (^led  from  the 
palisading  round  them.  They  first  took  Rudnik,  and  burned  it, 
then  other  towns  in  succession,  the  Turkish  population  hastening 
to  take  refuge  in  the  fortresses. 

Thus  commenced  the  insurrection  of  the  Servians  of  which  Kara 
George  was  soon  appointed  the  chief,  or  Commendant  Serbie^  as  was 
engraved  on  his  seal.    The  Dahis  held  the  fortresses  and  the  laige 
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towns,  and  they  were  reinforced  by  Krdschalics  and  Bosnians ;  but 
encouraged  by  a  first  success  against  the  latter,  near  Schabaz,  the 
Servians  no  longer  hesitated  to  assail  their  enemies  in  the  fortresses. 
Although  the  Servians — as  was,  and  still  is  the  case  in  all  the 
Christian  provinces — were  much  divided  amongst  themselves,  in  this 
case  discussions  arising  chiefly  between  the  levies  and  the  irregular 
and  insubordinate  Heyducs — still  this  war  was  distinguished 
by  acts  of  heroism  which  would  have  reflected  credit  on  any  race 
of  men.  Two  hundred  heyducs,  for  example,  having  refused  to 
defend  a  monastery,  still  awaited  the  enemy  who  were  five  times  as 
numerous  as  themselves  upon  a  neighbouring  height,  and  they 
fought  from  morning  till  night,  until  the  enemy,  receiving  fresh 
reinforcements,  every  one  of  the  brave  men  were  killed. 

Schabaz  was  the  first  fortress  that  fell  to  the  Servians,  thanks 
to  a  solitary  piece  of  ordnance  which  Jacob  Nenadowitsch  had 
purchased,  and  the  terms  made  to  the  conquered  showed  great 
clemency  on  the  part  of  conquerors.  All  the  violent  partisans  of 
the  Dahis,  in  their  despotism,  were  to  leave  the  country ;  the  others 
were  allowed  to  remain.  Proscharewaz  fell  next  before  the  united 
forcres  of  Jacob  and  Kara  George.  The  Servians  then  concentrated 
all  their  forces  before  Semendria.  Here  those  complications,  which 
have  ever  been  inseparable  from  border  warfare  in  Turkey,  and 
which  never  can  be  reckoned  upon  by  any  amount  of  foresight,  took 
place.  The  chief  of  the  Heyducs  withdrew  his  aid,  being  displeased 
with  the  distribution  of  the  booty  of  Poscharewaz  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Turk  Pasha  of  Bosnia,  who  was  an  opponent  of  the  Dahis, 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  the  Turks  were  received  into  the  old 
fortress  on  the  Danube  without  any  resistance.  The  Dahis  had 
retreated  to  the  Castle  of  New  Orsova  (Orschowa  of  the  Servians)  ; 
but  Milenko  followed  them,  and  soon  brought  the  heads  of  four  of 
these  formidable  leaders  into  the  camp.  Hereupon  the  Pasha  of 
Bosnia  declared  that  everything  now  was  done  that  could  be  desired, 
and  he  directed  the  Servians  to  return  home  to  their  herds,  and 
flocks,  and  tillage. 

But  the  Servians  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  not 
prepared  to  lay  them  down  ;  whilst  the  Kaba- Dahis  and  Su- 
Bashis  still  held  the  fortresses,  as  well  as  the  towns  and  villages. 
They  regarded  their  countrymen  as  their  real  chiefs,  and  not  the 
Pashas  and  the  Spahis,  merely  because  they  were  opposed  to  the 
Dahis.  Unfortunately  there  was  discord  among  the  Servians,  and 
Kjurtschia,  a  renowned  chief  of  the  Heyducs,  was  the  first  victim 
of  this  bad  feeling.  The  Turkish  administrators  of  the  Sultan 
held  out  promises  of  utterly  superseding  the  whole  administrative 
system  of  the  Dahis ;  but,  after  all,  the  Janissaries  were  Moslems  and 
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they  only  tamperel  with  them,  aiiJ'Vh'   liiile  or  nothing  to  relievo 
the  Servians  from  exaction,  oppre.ssion,  and  persecution. 

Under  these  circuinsLUuce^,  the  pe  )p'.c  and  their  leaders  t«>3k  a 
step  in  a  direction  fr-.m  which  ihcy  h;ivc  never  since  been  able  to 
recede.  They  resolved  upon  soliciting  dKuntorveution  of  a  Christian 
power  in  their  favour.  At  tii\-:  they  looked  to  Austria,  in  whose 
country  so  many  of  their  kiudiel  tribes  dwelt.  But  Austria  had 
never  retained  tiic  pus-scs^ion^  she  accpiired,  but  had  always  given 
back  both  land  and  ]>eople  to  the  Turks.  Austria  was  at  this 
moment  also  enja^ed  iu  contiict  with  the  French  empire.  On  the 
other  hand  llusoia  had  luii;  stnod  in  the  same  relation  to  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  as  that  which  Servia  sought  for  itself.  Russia  had 
frequently  stipulated  iV.r  frecvlum  of  reli.  ion  and  moderate  taxation 
for  those  two  principahties.  iUissia  also  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
amongst  all  the  followers  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Servians 
decided  upon  addressing  themselves  to  this  power.  The  Russian 
Government,  thus  appealed  to,  called  upon  the  Servians  first  to 
prefer  their  requests  at  Constantinople,  and  promised  to  promote 
their  fulfilment  there. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Ostruschniza,  in  April  1805,  at  which  it 
was  decided  that  all  the  fortresses  shoidd  be  garrisoned  by  Servian 
troops,  in  order  to  control  the  supporters  of  the  Dahis,  as  also  a 
compensation  for  previous  exactions  and  expenses  incurred. 
Pending  the  negotiations,  Kara  George  attacked  the  Su-Bashis  at 
Karanowfiz;  but  this  place  having  receivovi  reinforcements  from 
Novibazar,  he  was  repulsed.  Jacob  advanced  against  Uschiza 
with  greater  success.  In  this  campaign  we  first  meet  with  the 
name  of  Milan  Obrenowitsch,  as  that  of  a  chief  of  Rudnik  who 
joined  Jacob.  The  latter  had  now  a  force  of  3000  men  and  two 
guns.  They  did  not  attempt  to  storm  the  mountain  castle,  called 
Sokol  or  **  the  Falcon,"  which  stands  so  high  and  proudly  on  a 
rock,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  district;  nor  was  their  march 
stayed  by  an  appeal  made  by  some  old  Turks,  who  had  taken  no 
share  in  tbe  horrors  which  had  been  perpetrated,  but  who  when 
asked,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  to  give  up  the  evil-doers,  replied 
with  the  usual  stereotyped  Moslem  prevarication,  "  their  law 
did  not  permit  them  to  deliver  their  brethren  in  faith  over  to  a 
people  of  another  creed." 

Upon  this  Jacob  immediately  attacked  all  indiscriminately,  and 
the  town  surrendered,  after  being  set  fire  to,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1805.  The  south  was  by  this  victory  brought  into  the  same 
condition  as  prevailed  in  the  other  part  of  the  country.  The 
fortresses  had  everywhere  surrendered,  though  they  were  not  yet 
taken  possession  of,  and  the  power  of  the  Dahis  was  virtually 
annihilated. 
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But  the  great  problem,  which  cannot  even  yet  be  said  to  be 
finally  solved,  remained.  The  Dahis  were  excluded  the  country, 
but  the  Turks  who  had  been  opposed  to  their  system  of  tyranny 
had  not  b^en  so ;  and  whilst  the  Servians  claimed  the  garrisoning 
of  the  fortresses,  the  Turks  claimed  the  government  of  the  country. 
How  would  the  two  parties  conduct  themselves  towards  each 
other  ? 

The  Sultan  had  organised  his  Nizamidschedid,  and  had  issued  a 
decree  that  the  select  of  the  Janissaries  should  serve  in  the  new 
corps.  This  was  the  time,  then,  when  the  spirit  of  reform  was 
abroad,  for  the  Sultan  to  have  strengthened  his  hands  by  concessions 
to  the  Servians.  But  unfortunately,  unlike  any  other  Prince,  all 
of  whose  subjects  belong  to  him  equally,  he  was  the  head  of  the 
Mussulmans  before  all  others.  The  Turkish  Empire  has  as  yet 
been  based,  not  on  an  union  and  amalgamation  of  different  elements, 
but  on  the  opposing  forces  of  two  distinct  populations ;  one  destined 
to  command,  the  other  to  obey.  Not  only  were  the  demands  of 
the  Servians  rejected,  but  their  deputies  were  placed  under  arrest^ 
and  Hafiz,  pasha  of  Nissa,  received  orders  to  disarm  the  Rayahs. 

The  Servians,  on  their  side,  prepared  themselves  to  repel  the 
pasha's  attack  by  force.  They  took  up  a  position  between  Kupria 
— the  bridge  on  the  Morava — and  Parakyn.  Hafiz  Pasha  advanced 
to  the  attack,  but  he  was  defeated  ;  and  he  was  ultimately  forced, 
by  Kara  George,  to  withdraw  with  his  troops  to  Nissa,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  died,  it  is  said,  from  the  mortification  he  experienced 
at  the  frustration  of  his  mission. 

This  success  did  not,  however,  relieve  the  Servians  from  the 
oppression  they  were  subjected  to  by  the  Turks  who  held  the 
fortresses.  A  Woiwode  visiting  the  town  of  Semendria  handsomely 
attired  and  armed,  was  suflScient  to  excite  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Moslems,  who  set  upon  him  and  slew  him.  The  Servians  rushed 
forth  to  the  revenge.  They  bombarded  the  town,  took  it,  and  now 
formally  garrisoned  it.  This  incensed  the  Turks  in  the  other 
fortresses ;  and  at  Shabaz,  Uschiza,  and  other  places,  they  killed 
many  Servians  who  lived  outside  the  walls.  The  Sultan  abetted 
these  proceedings,  and  raised  two  divisions,  one  of  Bosnians  and 
Herzegovinians,  under  Bekir  Pasha  ;  another  of  Albanians  and 
Rumeliotes  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  subject  the  Servians. 

The  weak  points  of  {^'ervia,  as  shown  in  the  recent  conflicts,  are 
to  the  south-east,  where  are  the  districts  of  Negotin,  and  those  but 
feebly  defended  of  Kruschewatz  and  Zaitschar;  but  this  open  country 
towards  Bulgaria  is  defended  in  the  rear  by  a  lofty  wooded  chain  of 
mountains.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  pass  or  opening  by  which 
is  carried  tlie  high^vav  from  Nissa  to  Ja2:odin.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
all  invasions  of  the  country  the  Turks  have  advanced  by  the  lowest 
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of  all  the  passes  whicli  presents  itself  in  the  limitrophal  moantains 
of  Servia  and  the  Turkish  provinces.  The  Servians  according 
garrisoned  Parakyn,  Deligrad,  and  Eruschewaz,  just  as  in  oar 
times,  only  upon  the  prtsent  occasion  they  occupied  strongholds  in 
advance  of  these  positions,  at  Alexinatz,  Gorgushewatz,  Zaitchar, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Bosnians  attacked  the  Servians  at  the  same  time  by  the 
line  of  the  Drina,  where  they  met  with  a  gallant  resistance ;  but 
the  war  was  everywhere  accompanied  by  the  most  atrocious  scenes 
of  murder,  rapine,  and  plunder.     These  so  exasperated  the  people, 
that  the  Servian  chief  was  in  danger  of  being  murdered,  and  they 
had   to  conceal   themselves   in   the   forests.      Ibrahim    was  also 
approaching  from  Nissa  at  the  head  of  40,000  men.     It  was  in  this 
hour  of  danger  that  Kara  George  earned  his  fame  and  rank  as 
commander  in  chief.      He  held  the  great  Bosnian  army  in  check 
with  about  1500  men,  whilst  he  repulsed   Hadji  Beg  at  Paska, 
and,  rushing  over  the  mountains,  went  to  the  aid  of  Schabaz.     The 
Servians  and  Bosnians  met  in  a  definite  encounter  in  August  1806: 
after   two   days'    desultory    but    bloody    encounters,     the    Turks 
were  defeated  and  driven  over  the  Drina,  with  the  loss  of  their 
bravest  leaders,  whilst  the  flower  of  the  Bosnian  youth  had  fallen 
around  their  standards.      After  this  signal  victory  Kara  George 
proceeded  to  the  mountain  pass,  before  described,  and  where  Pet^ 
Dobrinjaz  had  held  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  his  large  army  in  check 
for  six  weeks  before  the  stronghold  of  Deligrad.      Turkey  itself, 
being  at  that  moment  disturbed  by  internal  dissenssions,  Ibrahim 
Pasha  was  glad  to  hold  out  the  hand  for  peace.      Turkey  was  also 
all  the  more  ready  to  make  concessions,  as  a  war  was  impending 
vrith  Russia,  and  it  was  most  desirable  to  make  a  friend  rather 
than  an  enemy  of  Servia.      The  Servians  were  accordingly  granted 
undisputed  possession  of  the  country,  a  government  of  their  own, 
and  they  were  even  to  be  allowed  to  garrison  the  fortresses.      A 
Muhasil,  or  Pasha,  was,  however,  to  reside  at  Belgrade,  with  150 
Turks,  as  a  mark  of  sovereignty  ;  and  the  Servians  were  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  1800  purses,  or  £160,000  sterling.      The  vie 
torious  progress  of  the  ally  of  the  Porte — Napoleon— against  Prussia, 
however,  lessened  the  fear  of  the  Russians,  so  that  the  Turks  ulti- 
mately rejected  the  treaty  when  its  ratification  was  to  have  taken 
place. 

The  Servians,  notwithstanding,  determined  not  to  be  balked  of 
their  prey;  they  attacked  the  fortresses  taking  the  most  important — 
Belgrade,  the  fir^t,  aud  massacering  the  Turkish  defenders. 
Schabaz  next  yielded,  after  experiencing  similar  horrors.  Kara 
George  then  attacked  XTschiza,  after  Belgrade,  the  most  populous 
town  of  Servia.     It  was  here  that  Milosch  Obrenowitsch  fint 
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distmguifihed  himself^  receiviDg,  however,  a  dangerous  wound  in 
the  breast  The  Servians  fought  for  whole  days  during  the 
remainder  of  the  summer — sometimes  in  the  open  field,  sometimes 
at  the  intrenchments  which  the  Turks  had  thrown  up,  without  any 
decisive  result. 

But  towards  autumn  the  Turks  went  back  over  the  Drina. 
The  remainder  were  driven  out  of  the  district  of  Belgrade,  and  the 
Bayhas,  free  and  armed,  were  in  possession  of  the  country  and  of  the 
fortresses.  Thus  it  was  that  what  is  justly  designated,  in  Servian 
song  and  chronicles,  as  the  *'  War  of  Liberation  of  1806  and  1807," 
came  to  conclusion,  and  the  state  of  subjection,  in  which  the  Ser- 
vians had  been  held  for  centuries,  was  for  a  time  effectually 
destroyed. 

{To  be  Continued). 
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'^  'Twas  when  they  raised,  'mid  aap  and  siege, 
The  banners  of  their  rightful  li^e. 

At  their  she-captain's  call ; 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind  ! 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  hind 

That  mann'd  her  castle  wall. 

These  simple  yet  eloquent  lines,  quoted  by  Mr.  William 
Harrison  Ainswortli,  give  the  key-note  to  his  new  story.  Thit 
**  miracle  of  womankind," — Charlotte  de  la  Tr^moille,  Countea 
of  Derby,  is  the  heroine  ;  but  although  her  name  is  more  populir 
than  that  of  her  husband,  from  her  gallant  defence  of  Lathom 
House,  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  the  real  hero,  and  his  feats  «t 
Manchester,  Lancaster,  and  Preston,  and,  above  all,  his  entin 
devotion  to  an  ungrateful  monarch,  ending  in  a  tragic  fate,  mort 
then  entitle  him  to  the  distinction  which  is  conferred  upon  bim  bj 
the  author. 

Manchester,  at  the  time  of  the  succession  of  Lord  Strange  to 
the  Earldom  of  Derby,  was  held  by  the  Parliamentarians,  and  it 
had  been  put  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence  by  a  skilful  Genntt 
engineer — one  Colonel  Rosworm,  who  had  served  under  VVallenstein 
during  the  Thrity  Years'  War.  As  Lord  Strange,'  the  earl  bad 
assembled  a  force  of  over  sixty  thousand  efficient  men  on  the  moon 
of  Lancashire,  in  the  cause  of  King  Charles ;  but  that  monardi 
misled  by  perfidious  counsellors  to  believe  that  the  Stanleys  had 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  forbade  the  lord  to  take  the  comnoand  o( 
the  force,  and  these  potent  auxiliaries  were  thus  lost  to  the  King. 
When  that  monarch,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  the  rebelhon 
was  making  in  Lancashire,  was  reduced  once  more  to  claim  the  aid 
of  Lord  Strange — now  Earl  of  Derby — ^that  aid  was  willingly 
tendered  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  raise  the  same  amount 
of  men — many  had  even  gone  over  to  the  rebels.  The  King's 
desire  was  that  Lord  Derby  should,  with  the  aid  of  the  lo«l 
nobility  and  gentry,  send  such  forces  as  they  could  assemble,  crush 
the  rebellion  throughout  the  country,  and  to  do  this  begin  with 
Manchester. 

No  time  was  accordingly  lost  in  laying  siege  to  the  city ;  and  as 
Salford  had  remained  faithful   to   the   King,  the  opposing  forces 

•  "  The  Leaguer  of  Lathom,  a  Tale  of  the  Civil  War  in  Lancaahixt.* 
By  William  Harrison  Ainsworth.    3  vols.    Tiusley  Brothera. 
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soon  found  tliemselves  in  very  close  proximity.  A  view  of  old 
Manchester,  at  this  epoch,  with  its  preparations  for  defence,  taken 
from  the  tower  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  is  one  of  those  master- 
pieces of  description  in  which  the  author  excels,  and  one  which, 
from  his  intimacy  with  localities  and  past  history,  no  other  writer 
could  equal.  Before  entering  upon  the  siege,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  win  over  the  German  engineer  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
a  gallant  young  cavalier — Frank  Standish — was  employed  upon 
the  delicate  mission.  But,  although  a  soldier  of  fortune,  Colonel 
Rosworm  was  firm  in  his  allegiance,  and  he  indignantly  repelled  i\n*. 
overtures  made  to  him.  Not  so  his  daughter  Gertrude,  a  fair 
German  girl  with  profuse  flaxen  locks,  summer-blue  eyes,  a 
delicately-fair  complexion,  and  graceful  figure  ;  her  instincts  were 
in  favour  of  the  monarchy,  and  these  received  a  new  impulse  in  the 
acquaintance  thus  brought  about  with  the  handsome  young  Cavalier, 
witii  his  long  brown  locks  falling  upon  his  shoulders,  a  great 
contrast  to  the  closely-cropped,  sour-looking  Puritans,  with  whom 
she  was  daily  brought  in  contact.  The  intimacy  thus  brought 
'  about  was  ripened  by  Captain  Standish  being  wounded  at  an  assault 
on  the  barrier  in  Deansgate,  and  removed  to  Colonel  Rosworm's 
house,  where  he  was  tended  by  the  lovely  Gertrude. 

This  youthful  maiden  was  not  only  fair,  she  was  a  person — 
like  others  whose  characters  were  developed  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  times — who  had  actually  martial  instincts;  and  so  far 
did  these  carry  her,  that  she  assumed  male  attire  in  order  to 
accompany  a  nocturnal  sortie^  resolved  upon  by  the  rebels,  to  burn 
down  Alport  Lodge,  at  that  time  the  head.quarters  of  theBoyalists. 
Gertrude,  made  prisoner  by  Frank  Standish  in  this  untoward 
affair,  was  induced  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  plead  with  her 
father  that  he  would  aid  in  the  defence  of  Lathom  House.  She 
did  so  with  earnestness,  but  to  no  avail ;  and  so  far  were  the  young 
maideQ's  sympathies  with  the  cause  won  over,  that  she  consented  to 
separate  herself  from  her  father,  and  attend  upon  the  Countess  at 
Lathom  House.  This  episode  in  a  most  eventful  history  has  a 
melancholy  ending — like  the  story  itself.  The  Cavaliers  appear  in 
some  instances  to  have  been  more  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
royalty  than  they  were  to  their  loves ;  and  Frank  Standish  becomes 
desperately  enamoured  of  a  Spanish  maiden,  with  magnificent 
black  eyes,  who  had  been  stranded,  with  her  father,  in  a  large 
Spanish  man-of-war,  bringing  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  King's 
party,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Wyre.  Poor  Gertrude  is  no  longer 
thought  of,  until,  after  many  acts  of  devotion  and  courage,  she  is 
shot  by  a  puritanical  fanatic,  known  as  Asaph  the  Avenger,  and 
on  her  death-bed  pardons  her  faithless  lover. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  the  striking  incidents  and  strange 


events  vliii-  -itir-i; 'cl  ip^.  y.  \Vv  lu  .1  civil  war  in  Lnnca^hire. 
1'lieEaiI  ul' l)t'ri.\-  i  .fflt^i  :.'  MancnosTcr,  the  >ieuo  ot  w  iiit-i.  citv 
wa>  niist'.  i>v  .I!.:;-..:  .A  «•!  i:  •  '*>  ■-!'.-,  ''I'tn'riod  po.s^essioD  of  anotLer 
of  tlio  sti<ii_;l.ol'^-  f./  riuit'Hi!>ni — Pru-toh — after  storming  Lan- 
caFt'r;  au-i  t]i(^  r«v,  n":  c.iise  w.-,  wiili  w  f^'A-  drawbacks,  prospering 
in  t];e  <.'•:. l't^  ,  \\\x\  mi.^i'  ip.'  il'  (he  \\i*:.k  inonarfli  was  induced  by 
1I  (>  l^]a'''>  cncniirs  to  takt^  tr-'in  liiiii  his  command,  and  to  summon 
liis  fricL';.-  ;:i.  '  l''}!i»WvV-  i»  Oxtord.  The  bearer  of  this  unwelcome 
orih.r  V.:'.-  ii  >  e--  a  j»'jr>-()u  li' ni  the  rcdoulable  Lord  Goriuij^ — there 
was  li  •  ciiidin;.;  it--;ilLh()a_:ii  the  earl  pleaded  earnestly  to  be 
allowed  r.)  m.ike  one  more  assii'iL  on  the  stubborn  Parliamentarians 
of  M;in:  liestcr ;  and  notliin-;.  was  left  for  the  noble  leader  of  the 
Lancashire  Royalists  than  to  retire  to  Castle  Rushen  in  the  Isle  of 
Man— leaving  to  his  brave  wife  the  defence  of  Lathom  House. 

The  true  interest  i)f  the  work  lies  with  this  well-known  and 
most  remarkable  siege.  Isever,  however,  has  it  been  before  so 
fully  related  in  all  its  strikini^  incidents,  as  they  occurred  day  by 
day, — acts  of  heroism  which  fully  deserved  being  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  such  an  elaborate  and  careful  record.  We  have  read 
some  strangely-coloured  stories  of  devices  used  to  annoy  and  terrify 
the  besiegers,  when  a  scarcity  of  powder  diminished  the  means  of 
defence,  and  no  longer  allowed  of  the  frequent  and  daring  sallies 
which  constituted  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  defence  of  Lathom 
House  ;  but  our  careful  and  experienced  author  reduces  them  to 
the  flinging  of  balls  of  clay,  furnished  with  a  lighted  match,  such 
as  were  used  at  that  epoch  by  the  musketeers  ;  and  the  besiegers, 
thinking  that  an  assailing  party  was  at  hand,  fired  in  the  direction 
of  the  lights,  to  the  great  delight  and  amusement  of  the  spectators 
on  the  ramparts. 

The  gallant  Prince  Rupert  came  at  last  to  the  relief  of  the 
besieged  mansion — the  Parliamentarians  were  defeated  at  Stockport 
Bridge — Bolton  was  taken  by  assault — Lathom  House  was  set  free ; 
a  banquet  was  given  in  the  great  hall,  and  a  marriage  took  place  in 
the  chapel.  The  faithless  Standish  did  not,  however,  live  long  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  his  Spanish  beauty  ;  he  fell  shortly  afterwards 
at  the  siege  of  Liverpool,  and  finally  the  King  having  been  beheaded , 
the  youthful  Charles  had  once  more  been  aided  by  the  brave  and 
loyal  Earl  of  Derby  to  recover  his  father's  throne,  when  a  sad 
conclusion  is  brought  about  to  this  most  eventful  history,  by  a 
picture  of  -which  it  is  justly  said :  *Mt  will  retain  its  melancholy 
attraction  as  long  as  any  reverence  shall  remain  for  what  is  noble 
and  heroic  or  any  pity  for  tenderness  and  constancy  in  the  saddest 
reverses  of  fi^rtune — in  tact,  as  long  as  there  are  hearts  that  can  feel 
and  eyes  that  can  weep." 
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CHAPTER  W.-^Cmtinued, 

iIax   now  sent  his  agents,   one    or    two    together,   about  among 
he   mountaineers,    the    hardy,    independent    dwellers  near    and 
ipon    the    Blue    Mountains,    who    entered    theip   small   circular 
amps,    carrying   the  "Rah*'  in    hand,   and   read   from   it,    and 
ddressed   them.      These   men   had  never  been   subjected    either 
»y    Saudover,    Brucester,    or   any  of  the  petty  kingdoms   which 
ined  its  coast.     They  had  no  king,  but  a  number  of  chiefs,  who, 
owever,  had  little  authority  :  aud  their  hands  had  l>oen  for  generu- 
ons  against  the  dwellers  upon  the  coast.     But  even  taking  into 
)nsiderati()n  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
Qthusiasm  which  seized  upon  them  when  the  enterprise  of  Maxi- 
lin,  and  the  principles  of  his  works,  were  expounded  to  them.  They 
Dcked  to  the  Sacred  Stone  in  hundreds,  and  laid  themselves  at  his 
et,  beo^ging  him  to  lead  them  against  their  enemies,  and  he  re- 
ived deputations  from  the  camps  for  two  days'  march  along   the 
lue  Mountain  range,  requestiug  him  to  be  their  regulus.     At  first, 
aximin,  urged  on  strongly  by  his  new  friends,  was  inclined  to 
jad  a  general  descent  into  the  coasts  with  these  men ;  but  before 
I  decided,  he,  as  was  his  wont,  went  out  alone  to  commune  with 
e  wilderness.     Alone  upon  the  great  Plantain,  with  the  sun  and 
e  sky,  he  thought  over  the  proposed  expedition.     He  reckoned  up, 
e  by  one,  the  reasons  for  and  against.     He  saw  that  the  moun- 
neers  were  hardy  and  brave  ;  but  he  also  saw  that  they  were  ill- 
med,    having   nothing  but  spears  and  darts,  and  they  had  no 
^[anisation  whatever.     1  he  dwellers  upon  the  coast  were,  it   is 
le,  badly  disciplined ;  but  they  possessed  firearms  and   cannon 
d  could  retire,  if  pressed,  behind  stone  walls.     If  they  did  that,  the 
mntaineers,  as  sorm  as  they  had  exhausted  the  supplies  of  the 
mtry,  must  return  to  tlie  hills,  and  then,  the  cities  uniting,  would 
rsue  them,  and  attacking  one  camp  after  another,  cause  a  great 
ughter.     It  would  be  cruelty  to  expose  his   friends   to   such 
jtruction.     He  could  not  arm  them  better,  for  there  was  no 
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iroD  in  the  hillsy  and  he  ha^l  no  forges ;  and  if  he  attempted 
to  start  an  arsenal,  tlie  citif^s  would  hear  of  it,  and  destroy  it 
before  he  could  manufacture  sufficient  arms.  He  could  ne?er 
conquer  the  cities  without  cannon ;  and  he  could  not  starre 
them  out,  because  thej  had  the  command  of  the  sea.  He  must 
have  iron,  arms,  and  ships.  Where  to  get  them  ?  Casting  bad[ 
among  the  memories  of  his  travels  in  the  boat  or  speronare,  he 
remembered  the  beautiful  Pinerie  Islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
whose  inhabitants  had  begged  him  to  stay  amongst  and  instruct 
them,  so  that  they  might  throw  off  the  yoke  of  those  tyrants  the 
Cythes,  who  occupied  the  only  cliff.  These  islanders  were  expert 
tailors,  well  provided  with  ships.  Their  islands  were  full  of  iron, 
and  they  understoal  how  to  work  it.  The  body  of  the  Cythes  who 
held  the  cliff  fortresf?  had  disarmed  them  ;  but  they  were  bold  and 
fearless.  Their  ignorance  only  kept  them  under.  The  Cythes  in 
the  cliff  fortress  were  not  a  large  body.  He  would  see  these  with 
his  friends,  destroy  the  barbarous  Cythes,  and  make  himself  chief  of 
the  islands,  and  finally  return  with  arras  and  ships,  and  disciplined 
men.  Then  with  the  aid  of  the  mountaineers  he  might  become  a 
power.  These  Cythes  were  the  curse  of  the  land.  They  came  firom 
Cytheria,  in  the  distant  and  inaccessible  north-west,  and  were 
undoubtedly  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  but  cruel,  barbarous,  and 
superstitious  to  an  incredible  degree.  He  had  ^^long  viewed  the 
practice  of  the  kings  employing  these  men  as  mercenaries  with 
disgust — by  their  aid  they  trampled  upon  their  subjects,  and  main, 
tained  a  despotism.  Even  then  be  dreaded  the  time  when  the  Cythes 
might  come  in  an  irresistible  wave,  and  sweep  away  all  civilisation 
and  learning.  Their  galleys  and  ships  grew  more  numerous  year  by 
year,  and  they  landed  and  burnt  towns  and  villages  upon  the  coast 
No  ship  of  traffic  was  sale  from  their  piracy.  He  determined  that 
one  feature  of  the  policy  he  would  pursue  would  be  to  expel  theee 
rude  invaders,  and,  in  one  word,  to  keep  Lyonesse  for  the  Lyonnais. 

Returning,  Alaximin  called  his  council  together,  and  imparted 
his  resolution.  They  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  now  was  the  time, 
while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mountaineers  was  at  its  highest,  and 
representee!  to  him  that  these  men  would  shrink  from  encounter- 
ing the  perils  of  a  voyage  in  which  they  must  lose  sight  of  land. 
Maximin  was  firm,  and  in  the  end  carried  his  point.  Even  at  that 
early  date  it  was  wonderful  what  an  influence  tbis  man  had  acquired 
over  the  better  judgment  of  his  followers. 

The  next  thing  was  from  what  port  to  set  out,  and  how  to  obtain 
vessels.  Maximin  determined  to  build  his  own  ships.  He  remembered 
a  bay  out  of  the  track  of  vessels,  and  surrounded  with  forest,  where 
they  could  build  their  galleys  unmolested.  Sydney  and  Stewart 
were  both  clever  mechanics — they  could  design  the  ships.     Before 
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night  fell  the  enterprise  was  planned  out.  Messengers  were  sent  out 
to  the  principal  camps  of  the  mountaineers,  explaining  the  reason 
of  this  determination,  and  requesting  them  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.  When  all  was  accomplished,  Charles,  who  had  seen  the 
bay  when  hunting  with  Max,  was  ordered  to  lead  the  expvidition, 
which  set  out  towards  midnight,  travelling  east  and  north  towards 
the  coa^'t.  For  himself  and  Albert  Max  had  another  adventure.  He 
had  resolved  that  they  alone  together  should  penetrate  to  the  centre 
of  thecity  of  Sandover,  and  nail  a  defiance  on  the  public  notlce-post  in 
the  middle  of  the  great  square,  describing  his  policy.  The  object  of 
this  dangerous  attempt  was  not  only  to  strike  the  GJovernment  with 
dread  at  the  audacity  of  the  adventurers,  but  also  to  publish  his 
views  to  the  whole  land,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  fame  of  the 
exploit  would  travel  far  and  wide.  While  the  expedition  therefore 
went  east,  Albert  and  Max  stepped  rapidly  direct  north,  and  never 
paused  the  whole  night  long.  In  the  morning  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  cultivated  fields,  and  hid  in  a  great  hayrick  the  whole 
of  the  day.  At  night  they  travelled  again,  followed  sheep-tracks 
and  unfrequented  roads,  till  at  last  towards  midnight  they  reached 
the  banks  of  Sycamore  Creek.  Albert  went  to  the  willows  and 
launched  the  speronare,  while  Max  visited  the  blackened  ruins  of 
the  farmhouses,  an  J  with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  extricating  a 
box  from  the  cuplxjurd  of  his  former  apartment.  This  box  con- 
tained the  record  of  his  journeys,  with  his  maps,  and  plans^  and 
several  manuscripts  in  cipher,  iri  which  he  preserved  the  useful 
knowledge  he  hud  learnt  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects.  He 
placed  this  box  in  the  stern  of  the  speronare,  and  Albert  and  he 
rowed  slowly  out  into  the  creek.  They  passed  over  the  sandbar  at 
the  entrance,  for  the  tide  was  in,  and,  entering  upon  the  open  sea, 
met  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  north-west,  which  lifted  the  light,  long 
bark  up  and  down  upon  the  waves.  They  followed  the  shore  of  the 
Sandover  peninsular  about  a  mile  till  nearly  under  the  town,  and 
then  ran  their  boat  ashore,  and  drew  it  up  in  a  field  of  oats. 
Cautiously  they  crept  in  the  darkness  up  to  Ibe  walls,  well  aware 
of  the  only  place  where  they  could  enter  unobserved.  The  palace 
of  Kin[;  Aurelius  was  situated  at  this  side,  and  his  gardens  ran  just 
within  the  walls.  They  were  full  of  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  the 
dissolute  servants  had  trained  the  ivy  up  the  side  of  the  wall,  till  it 
afforded  a  good  and  easy  climbing-place,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
enter  and  leave  it  without  observation  upon  their  intrigues.  Both 
Max  and  Albert  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  knew  that  they  could 
easily  enter,  the  only  danger  was  that  some  servant  should  happen 
to  use  the  ivy  ladder  at  the  same  time.  They  crept  up  to  the  fosse, 
which  was  dry,  for  being  on  the  top  of  a  hill  they  could  not  fill  it 
with  water,  listened,  and  hearing  no  sound,  cautiously  climbed  u^ 
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upon  the  wall.     They  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  along  the  broad 
rampart  till  they  reached  the  extremity  of  the  king's  garden,  and 
then  slid  down  an  acacia-tree  into  it.  Here  there  was  a  small  arched 
postern  door,  leading  out  into  the  town.  This  door,  as  they  well  knew, 
was  fastened  with  a  spring  lock  —  and  could   be  opened  from  inside, 
but  from  without   only  with  a   key.       Maximin  gently  opened 
it,  but  found  it  was  kept  well  oiled  and  niade  no  noise  ;  Albert 
placed  a  small  stone  to  keep  it  from  closing  behind  them,  and  they 
entered  the  street.     Here  they  almost  ran  up  against  a  sergeant  of 
the  peace,  and  their  guilty  heai'ts  fell ;  but  he  evidently  took  them 
for  some  courtiers  in  the  darkness,  and  passed  on.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  gained  the  square,  and  came  to  the  great  post  on  which  pro- 
clamations and  decrees  were  nailed  for  the  public  to  read.     There 
was  a  parchment  attached  to  it  now.     Maximin  tore  it  down,  and 
Albert  unrolling  their  letter  or   pronunciamento,  placed  it  against 
the   post,   and  by    the   sheer  power  of  a   strong  wrist,  using  his 
knife-handle  to   protect   his   fingers,   he   drove   some   small  nails 
through  the  paper  into  the  wood.      They  then  turned  and  regained 
the  narrow  street  ;  but  as  they  came  near  the  postern-gate  heard, 
low  voices,  and  saw  a  woman's  white  dress  fluttering.  They  halted, 
and  grasped  their  daggers  ;    but  in  a  moment  the  dress,  and  man 
with  it,  passed  inside  the  postern. di)or.     Heavens,  if  they  shut  it, 
said  Maximin,   we  shall  be  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap.      Perforce 
they  waited  a  few  moments,  and  then  went  to  the  door.     It  was  as 
they  had  left  it — doubtless  this  was  a  nightly  occurrence  for  some 
servant  of  the  palace  to  place  the  door  ajar,  and   was  well  under- 
stood by  his  comrades.     They  got  up  on  the  rampart  again,  and  iu 
five  minutes  were  imder  the  fosse.     Their  excitement,  so  long  sup. 
pressed,  now  broke  forth,  and  they  tore  at  headlong  speed  across  the 
fields  and  gardens  for  their  boat.      They    launched  it,  cut  the  tri- 
angular sail,  and  were  speedily  slipping  through  the  water  towards 
the  east. 

This  wa?  the  proclamation  they  had  nailed  to  the  post  : 
**  I,  Maximin,  of  Sycamore  Creek,  an  outlaw,  and  proscribed,  do 
hereby  hurl  defiance  at  Aurelius  and  all  his  effeminate  and  worn- 
out  race.  I  warn  them  to  depart,  and  to  make  room  for  a  new  era 
and  a  new  race.  I  denounce  theur  cruelties,  their  exactions,  their 
superstitions,  and  their  falsehoods,  to  the  people  of  the  towns  and 
lands  which  they  have  conquered.  I  denounce,  moreover,  the  whole 
of  the  kings  of  the  coast  for  similar  evil  deeds,  and  I  call  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  sky  upon  them,  for  that  they  do  cherish  and  main- 
tain  the  detestable  system  of  slavery,  by  which  human  beings  are 
bought  and  sold  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  prisoners  taken  in  war  are 
sent  out  to  distant  captivity.  I  call  upon  them  to  abolish  the  mer- 
cenaries— to  dismiss  the  Cythes,  and  to  disposses  those  of  them  to 
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whom  they  have  given  laud.  Let  Lyonesse  be  for  the  Lyonnais.  I 
denounce  the  superstitions  of  the  priests  of  Pheroon,  and  their  in* 
fluence  over  the  people — down  with  them,  throw  open  the 
monasteries,  destroy  the  nunneries,  dens  of  impurities  and  follies. 
And  I  will  never  cease  to  scourge  ye  till  this  is  done." 

The  speronare  driven  lightly  before  the  breeze,  reached  the  bay 
al)out  seven  the  next  morning,  and  there  they  found  their  friends 
and  companions  in  arms. 

This  bay  or  inlet  was  divided  into  two  narrow  harbours  by  an 
immense  cliff,  which  sunk  down  near  the  land  to  a  narrow  isthmus, 
so  narrow  that  it  suggested  the  idea  of  cutting  a  canal,  and  so 
forming  an  inaccessible  island.  From  the  long  white  cliff  they 
called  it  Alba-Longa. 


THE  DESERTED  SHRINE. 

FBOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND. 

Oh,  fane  deserted,  silent,  and  alone  ! 

Devotion  weeps  to  see  so  sad  a  sight ; 
0*er  thee,  the  birch-trees  sic^h  their  plaintive  moan, 

And  breezes  sadly  whisper  day  and  night ; 

And  yet  of  old  morn  smiled  upon  the  towers 
That  rose  to  greet  the  pilgrim's  longing  eye, 

Who  heard  thy  chimes  swell  sweetly  through  the  vale, 
And  felt  his  heart  resound  their  ecstasy. 

Behold  !  the  rosy  dawn  o'er  spreads  the  sky ; 
The  rocky  heights  awake  to  choral  song  ; 

A  grave  procession  comes  with  banners  high. 
And  incense  floats  in  solemn  clouds  along — 

First,  priests  revered  in  gorgeous  vestments  dight; 
Then,  cavaliers  arrayed  in  dazzling  arms; 

And  stately  dames,  attired  in  garments  white, — 
All  seek  yon  refuge  from  the  world's  alarms. 

Above  the  rest,  see  one,  divinely  fair, 

Who  droop's  her  close-veiled  head  upon  her  breast, 
Sighing  in  sadness,  whilst  all  others  there 

Advance  in  hope,  by  memory  unoppressed. 
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Why  mourns  she  thus,  as  one  without  relief? 

Because  in  youth  she  plighted  heart  and  band 
To  one  who  wanders — oh,  what  bitter  grief!  — 

To  seek  renown  in  some  far-distant  land. 

A  strange  foreboding  thrills  her  trembling  heart. 

As,  entering  'neath  the  high-arched  towering  dome, 
She  seeks  to  where  the  odorous  altar  pours 

Glad  taper's  light  to  welcome  wanderers  home. 
Hard  by  the  Crucifix  she  kneels  to  pray, 

Where  oft  she  prayed  in  childhood's  happier  years, 
And  meekly  whispers  sorrow's  litanies  ; 

While,  from  her  soft  blue  eyes,  fall  blinding  tears. 

And  as,  through  long-drawn  aisle  and  dim-lit  nave, 

She  hears  the  children's  voices  sweetly  blend, 
There  wakes  within  her  soul  a  gentle  pain, 

As  if  her  grief  were  near  its  latter  end  ; 
And  as  the  choirs  their  full- voiced  anthem  raise — 

E'en  as  the  organ  swells  the  harmony — 
Her  woe  she  loses  in  the  flood  of  praise, 

And  soars,  released  on  wings  of  psalmody. 

Faint,  and  more  faint,  earth's  chorus  dies  away  ; 

Hark !   heavenly  music  falls  upon  her  ear ; 
And  spouse  of  Christ  to  her  entranced  eye 

Fair  visions  in  the  firmament  appear  ; 
There,  angels  shine,  like  glorious  stars  of  light; 

There,  martyrs  stand,  set  free  from  death  and  chains ; 
While  he  smiles  greeting  on  her  ravished  sight, 

For  whom  she  wept  such  streams  of  tearful  pain. 

Her  strife  is  o'er ;  she  hears  her  call  to  rest ; 

Upon  the  altar.step  she  sinks  and  dies. 
A  gleam  of  glory  lights  her  pale,  worn  face — 

One  parting  glance  from  her  fast-glazing  eyes. 
All  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  touching  sight ; 

The  air  grows  sad  at  sound  of  passing  bell ; 
A  solemn  tremor  thrills  the  kneeling  throng,  ^ 

Obedient  to  the  sympathetic  spell. 
The  spell  is  past,  the  picture  melts  away, 
\  The  fane  stands  desolate  by  night  and  day. 

W.  F.  S. 
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A  STRANGE  DOWRY, 

BY    MBS.    ALFRED    PHILLIPS. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

**  1  had  a  message  to  send  her, 
To  her  whom  my  soul  loves  best." 

A.A,FftooTOB. 

**  Hdgh  ho  !  for  somebody  V* 

Mb.  Addison  was  alone  in  the  reception-room  as  I  entered, 
waiting  for  dinner  to  be  announced;  he  was  busily  engaged 
lavishing  his  attentions  upon  Miss  Stanhope's  sky-terricr,  Qyp. 
He  merely  rose  from  his  seat  on  seeing  me,  and,  without  remark, 
continued  his  game  with  the  dog.  The  silence  between  us  became 
so  oppressive  that  I  felt  obliged  to  break  it,  and  asked  if  he  was 
fond  of  dogs. 

*^  I  should  think  so,  next  to  human  beings.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  don't  consider  a  good  respectable  dog  whose  qualities 
have  been  cultivated,  superior  to  some  human  beings." 

'*  What !  better  than  human  beings,  who  have  souls  1" 

**  And  who  dares  to  deny  a  soul  to  a  dogl"  he  asked,  some- 
what sternly. 

*'  And  on  what  grounds  do  you  give  him  one  V*  I  inquired. 

'* Simply,  that  good  is  imperishable;  and  when  I  see  love, 
faithfulness,  and  gratitude  shine  out  of  a  dog's  eye  and  manifest 
themselves  in  his  actions,  I  say  the  poor  brute,  dumb  as  he  is, 
has  something  indestructible  about  him — call  it  aaid  or  what  yoa 
will — that  can  never  die.  The  animal  will  disappear,  but  the  love, 
the  gratitude,  the  faithfulness— grand  noble  qualities,  either  in  men 
or  dogs — will  live  on  somewhere." 

At  that  moment  Miss  Stanhope  and  her  brother  put  an  end  to 
the  conversation  by  their  entrance,  and  we  went  in  to  dinner. 
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**  Why  did  you  not  take  Mr.  Addison  with  you  to  Crofton,  this 
afternoon,  Mary?"  inquired  Miss  Stanhope. 

**Mis8  Prior  wisely  remembered  the  proverb,  *  Two  are 
company,  three  none,*'  he  said,  smiling,  not  waiting  for  my  reply. 
*'  I  don't  think  I  could  have  been  cruel  enough  to  spoil  her  enjoy- 
ment by  intruding." 

**  Which  knowledge  on  ray   part  must  explain   my  want  of 

politeness.  I  did  not  wish  to  give  Mr.  Addison  the  pain  of  refusing." 

"  How  wonderfully  polite  you  two  people  are  to  each  other !" 

said  Miss  Stanhope,  gaily.  **   One  would  think  that  you  had  been 

studying  Lord  Chesterfield  all  the  afternoon/' 

"  Addison  spoke  of  leaving  to-night,  but  I  have  refused  to  part 
with  him,"  said  Colonel  Stanhope.  "  I  can't  possibly  let  you  go 
until  Saturday,  my  dear  fellow ;  for  I  have  put  off  the  man  I 
wanted  you  to  meet  until  our  festivities  are  over." 

"  If  you  let  me  off  this  evening  I  will  come  again  on  Satur- 
day," he  returned. 

'*  I  have  something  to  say  in  that  matter,"  said  Miss  Stanhope. 
**  I  cannot  part  with  you  :  I  want  all  the  men  I  can  get  for  to- 
morrow night."  After  a  pause,  she  continued:  ''Adrian  is 
always  useless  on  these  occasions,  and  you  are  just  the  one  to 
help  me  above  all  others.  Come,  Mary,  join  your  entreaty  to  my 
insisting,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  gain  our  point.  We  cannot 
spare  him-^can  we  ?" 

It  was  an  embarrassing  question,  but  I  determined  to  answer  it 
without  compromise  to  myself — so  I  said — 

'*  Mr.  Addison  would  no  doubt  be  an  invaluable  aide-de'Camp  ; 
but  I  think  he  ought  to  be  free  to  please  himself." 

"  You  are  not  half  pressing  enough,  Mary.  I  shall  not  employ 
you  as  an  advocate  if  you  cannot  throw  more  warmth  into  my 
cause — you  should  plead  as  if  it  were  your  own,"  said  Miss 
Stanhope. 

Seeing  that  the  conversation  was  becoming  painful  to  one  or 
both  of  us.  Colonel  Stanhope  turned  it  off  lightly,  remarking — 

''  Of  course  Addison  will  stay, — he  is  too  good  a  fellow  to  make 
us  all  unhappy  by  going." 

I  had  grown  so  self-conscious  again  that  I  did  not  dare  look  up. 
I  felt  that  my  repentance  was  so  plainly  written  in  my  eye«,  that 
he  must  have  read  it  had  they  met  his  own,  and  he  would  have 
seen  how  earnestly  I  longed  for  him  to  stay — that  is,  if  he  cared  to 
read  or  see — a  doubt  now  for  ever  haunting  me ;  for  a  strong  soul 
like  his  could  so  quickly  master  every  feeling ;  he  would  never 
long  remain  the  slave  of  a  defeat,  but  rise  above  it  stronger  than 
before. 

I  was  so  glad  when  the  weary  meal  was  at  an  end,  and  I  was  free 
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to  expand,  no  longer  frozen  by  his  icy  coldness,  which  was  para* 
lysing. 

*'  My  dear,  go  up  into  the  morning  room,"  said  Miss  Stanhope, 
when  we  had  left  the  gentlemen.  "  I  am  just  going  to  look 
around  how  things  are  progressing.  I  am  sure  the  hammering  we 
have  had  all  day  has  been  quite  enough  to  aflfect  the  stoutest 
nerves.  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  well  Adrian  bears  it ;  he  for- 
gets it,  I  think,  in  Mr.  Addison's  society.  By  the  way,  dear,  I 
thought  you  were  very  cool  to  him  at  dinner  ;  dont  you  approve  of 
him?" 

"  Perfectly;  he  is  excellent  in  his  way ,"  I  answered,  in  a  tone 
of  assumed  indifference. 

**  Which  does  not  strike  you  particularly,  I  suppose?  Well, 
take  a  rast ;  you  look  tired — I  shall  not  be  long." 

Wearied  out  with  suppressed  feeling  I  was  soon  asleep.  I 
awoke,  not  knowing  where  I  was  or  if  it  were  night  or  morning 
— awoke  with  a  start  and  cry  of  astonishment,  as  my  eyes  fell  upon 
Mr.  Addison,  who  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  opposite. 

Half  alarmed,  and  not  in  the  least  responsible  for  what  I  said  in 
my  scarcely-conscious  state,  I  cried  out  passionately — 

**  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Why  do  you  haunt  me  !" 
'*  Don't  be  frightened,"  he  said,  gently ;  **  I  found  you  asleep. 
I  did  not  disturb,  nor  do  I  wish  to  haunt  you,  as  ydu  say.  I  came 
here,  and  remain  here  only  at  Colonel  Stanhope's  very  earnest 
request,  and  not  for  my  own  pleasure,  that  you  must  surely  know  ; 
though  you  are  good  enough  to  make  it  more  supportable  than  I 
ever  expected  it  would  be.  Some  mental,  like  many  physical 
pains,  are  only  cured  by  violent  means,  and  I  am  grateful  that 
you  so  well  understand  the  treatment,  and  have  not  spared  me,  but 
tried  to  cure  me  !" 

I  was  wide  awake  now,  and  stared  at  him  in  blank  astonishment. 
**  Do  explain  yourself,"  I  said.  **  I  feel  quite  innocent  of  the  charge 
you  are  making — what  do  you  mean  ?" 

'^  Simply  this :  that  I  see  you  are  hard  and  cruel,  when  I 
thought  you  otherwise  ;  you  seem  unable  to  forgive  me  for  having 
loved  youl" 

The  injustice  of  his  remark,  made  in  proud  defiance,  so  agitated 
me  that  I  was  unable  to  reply.  When  our  idols  turn  again  and 
rend  us,  hope  and  justice  seem  to  die.  It  was  well  for  me  at  that 
moment  that  I  felt  his  sting  as  I  did,  for  it  showed  me  that  my 
god  was  but  mortal,  and  not  the  perfect  man  I  took  him  for. 

Some  shocks  fall  upon  us  with  such  force  that  speech,  and  even 
sense  are  crushed,  we  feel,  when  passing  such  times  in  review,  that  we 
were  armed  with  unanswerable  argument  to  prove  our  innocence, 
but  dumbness  held  ua  in  its  spell.     I  longed,  yet  was  powerless  to 
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tell  him  how  the  coldness  which  he  blamed  but  hid  what  I  longed, 
yet  trembled  intolerably  to  disclose,  and  the  burden  of  which  was 
becoming  oppressive. 

•  Unable  to  sit  there  under  the  helpless  sense  of  his  rebuke  I 
rose  from  my  seat,  intending  to  go  to  my  room ;  an  impulse  seiaed 
me,  as  I  passed  him,  to  pause  and  say — 

"Why  can  we  not  be  friends?"  I  had  hardly  uttered  the 
healing  words  which  might  have  made  all  smooth  between  us,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Colonel  Stanhope  coming  in,  put  an  end  to 
our  painful  interview. 

•*  Where  were  you  going  to,  Mary?  I  can't  have  any  more 
running  away  to-night — I  want  some  music.  I  wish  you  and 
Addison  would  sing  one  of  those  duets  you  used  to  sing  at 
Southport." 

"I  don't  feel  able  to  sing  to-night;  kindly  excuse  me,"  I 
pleaded,  still  anxious  to  leave  the  room.  ''I  have  brought  no 
duets." 

"That  is  no  reason  you  should  run  away  from  us  entirely. 
Come  back  and  sit  down,  like  a  good  girl,  and  sing  us  something. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  unkind  to  ask  me  when  I  don't  feel  able; 
perhaps  you  will  1"  I  said,  timidly,  as  I  turned  to  Mr.  Addison ;  for 
one  moment  our  eyes  met, — there  was  a  kinder  expression  in  his 
which  gave  me  courage. 

"  Never  mind — I  will  sing,"  I  said,  acting  on  a  second  thought. 
I  would  tell  him  all  I  felt  in  song. 

"I  can  only  attempt  something    very  simple,"  I  said,   as  I 
played  the  opening  bars  of  the  old  Jacobite  song,  "My  heart  is 
sair !"    Very  feebly,  scarce  able  to  control  my  voice,  I  b^gan — 
^  My  heart  is  sair  I  daurna  tell. 
My  heart  ib  sair  for  somebody." 

uutil  I  reached  the  climax — 

"  While  I  live  111  ne'er  forget 
The  parting  look  o'  somebody.'' 

It  expressed  so  thoroughly  everything  I  felt  that  I  sang  it  with 
all  my  soul,  thankful  for  the  valve  of  escape  it  offered.  Often  as 
music  has  made  my  heart  rejoice,  never  do  I  remember  it  with  such 
gratitude  as  on  that  evening.  Words  and  melody  had  carried  me 
out  of  myself.  I  had  confided  my  woes  to  the  sympathetic  spirit 
of  song,  and  had  found  relief. 

**  I  am  afraid  Arthur  has  been  more  than  usually  destructive 
to  your  peace  of  mind  to-day,"  said  Colonel  Stanhope,  with  an 
attempt  at  banter.  **You  sang  that  as  if  you  knew  what  you 
were  saying,  and  felt  every  word  of  it." 

''  Perhaps  I  did;  though  I  think  it  rather  hard  you  should 
make  Captain  Croltou  the  author  of  my  supposed  misses,"  I 
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answered  gaily.  My  song  had  done  me  good — it  had  given  me 
back  my  freedom — for  awhile,  at  least.  I  could  have  said  anything 
at  that  moment ;  all  thought  of  sorrow  had  vanished.  I  had  hidden 
it  away  as  we  bury  the  anticipation  of  death  in  the  midst  of 
rapturous  life. 

'*  Now,  Addison,  do  sing  us  something ;  Mary  has  fairly  earned 
it  of  you,"  said  Colonel  Stanhope,  as  I  returned  to  my  seat  by  the 
window.     *'  Find  him  some  music,  Mary." 

"  You  forget  Mr.  Addbon  can  siog  almost  everything  by  heart ; 
he  is  independent  of  music  and  accompaniments." 

'*  As  well  an  of  most  other  things,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh, 
by  no  means  harsh.  He  had  a  wonderfully  soft  voice  in  speaking, 
soft  yet  firm — no  stranger  to  tenderness  either,  as  I  knew.  Ah 
should  I  ever  hear  it  again  as  I  heard  it  that  day. 

He  went  to  the  piano  and  sang  '•  The  Message/' 

'^  I  bad  a  message  to  send  her — 
To  her  whom  my  soul  lovea  best," 

with  a  power  and  pathos  that  made  me  tremble.  When  he  had 
finished  the  last  line,  which  is  triumphant — having  laid  its  message 
on  the  wings  of  song,  the  heart  is  no  longer  restless,  but  is 
content  to  wait — we  could  not  speak  our  thanks. 

Colonel  Stanhope  was  very  much  afiected,  holding  out  bis 
hand  to  him,  as  he  returned  to  a  seat,  he  said— 

'*  I  believe,  Addison,  you  could,  if  you  liked,  send  a  message  to 
the  dead  with  your  power  of  heart  and  voice.*' 

*'  I  should  be  satisfied  to  awake  the  living ;  if  I  could  only  do 
that,  I,  too,  would  be  content  to  wait,"  he  returned. 

I  knew  he  had  meant  that  last  remark  for  me.  How  should  I 
ever  be  able  to  tell  him  that  I  was  awake,  and  yet,  unless  I  told 
him,  how — after  what  had  passed — was  he  to  know  ?  Had  we  been 
alone  at  that  moment  I  mu%i  have  told ;  with  the  influence  of 
his  Rong  upon  me  I  could  have  knelt  at  his  feet  and  asked  him  to 
forgive  me  for  not  having  known  it  sooner.  Fortunately  circum- 
stances  save  us  from  yielding  to  our  rashest  impulses,  which,  like 
dews  of  night,  evaporate  in  the  glare  of  reality.  Still  time  was 
slipping  by;  he  was  soon  going,  and  once  parted,  no  such  opportunity 
as  the  present  might  ever  again  occur ;  and  now,  more  than  ever, 
I  knew  what  that  would  mean  for  me.  It  would  be  the  eating 
canker  of  a  life-long  regret,  uncheered  by  hope,  unblest  by  love. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"  Stay,  illus'on ! 

Speak  to  rae. 

If  there  be  any  good  tln'n?  to  \  q  done 

That  may  to  thee  do  ease  and  grace  to  me, 

S[)eak  to  me."  Hamlet^  act  i.  scene  i. 

"  What  may  this  mean  ? 
Making  night  hideous  !" 

Ilamlety  act  i.  ecene  iii. 

The  next  words  startled  me.  They  were  from  Colonel  Stan- 
hope, who  had  been  sitting  in  his  chair  for  some  time,  wrapt  in 
thought. 

**  Addison,  your  song  has  acted  powerfully.  I  feel  as  if  the 
c'rcumstances  were  favourable  for  a  seance^  and  that  some  mani- 
festation would  be  vouchsafed  to  me  to-night.  Would  you  mind 
going  down  stairs  and  speaking  to  Catherine  about  it.  Tell  her  I 
should  like  her  to  come  if  she  will." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Addison  was  gone,  Colonel  Stanhope  called  me 
to  him. 

*'  You  woD't  be  alarmed,  I  hope,  Mary — ^remember  I  approach 
the  subject  earnestly  ;  with  me  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a 
religion,  whereby  from  time  to  time  messages  have  been  com- 
municated to  me  at  first  from,  and  then  by  one  I  loved.  Occa- 
sionally as  faith  and  knowledge  have  increased  she  has  appeared 
to  me;  but  this  only  after  much  agonised  longing.  As  Christ  says : 
*  This  kind  comes  not  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.*  ** 

**  Will  you,  may  you  see  her  to-night  ?"  I  inquired  trembling, 
hoping  devoutly  I  might  be  no  party  to  anv  such  appearance. 

"  Nay,  I  think  not ;  but  I  may  receive  some  beloved  message, 
some  consoling  assurance.  Or  it  may  be  for  you,  my  child.  Often 
when  the  heart  is  very  full  of  any  subject  which  creates  much 
introspection,  together  with  much  longing,  which  spiritualises  the 
soul  until  we  become  unconscious  of  our  bodily  frames,  such  a  con- 
dition attracts  the  sympathy  of  loved  and  loving  spirits,  who  can 
then  more  readily  communicate  with  us.  Thus  are  messages  vouch- 
safed." 

"  But  if  it  need  such  powerful  faith,  I  am  hardly  qualified  to 
join  with  you.  I  reverence,  with  what  may  be  called  politeness 
more  than  anything  else,  the  different  religious  convictions  of  man- 
kind for  the  solace  they  separately  afford  their  adherents  ;  and 
this  is  all  that  I  can  accord  to  spiritualism,  which,  as  a  faith,  I 
don't  believe." 

^'  That  matters  not  in  the  present  instance.    It  is  the  sooffsr 
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only,  and  the  intellectually  confident,  to  whom  no  light  is  given — 
their  very  hardness  of  heart  renders  them  incapable  of  being 
recipients  ;  but  to  the  man  who  is  ready  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
facts  existing  outside  the  range  of  either  his  experience  or  compre- 
hension, and  who  is  ready  to  allow  that  there  are  more  things,  may 
be,  in  heaven  and  earth  than  his  philosophy  wots  of,  to  him  mani- 
festations are  often  granted,  which  tend  to  conviction  and  lead 
finally  to  conversion..  But  with  you,  my  child,  young  and  reverent, 
doubt  not,  and  all  thing  are  possible.     Only  believe  !*' 

"  About  the  hardest  task  in  the  world  to  accomplish,  is  the 
qualification  you  demand.  Unbelief  is  much  the  simpler  lesson  to 
learn." 

'  *  Or  what  you  call  unbelief,  but  which  I  would  term  inability 
to  apprehend  ;  a  quiescent  rather  than  a  negative  attitude,  and  a 
fault  more  of  the  intellect  than  the  heart.  In  the  present  case,  all 
I  ask  of  you  is  to  suspend  judgment  until  you  see  what  happens; 
the  circumstances  are  favourable,  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  we 
are  all  more  or  less  spiritualised  in  mind  by  the  music  we  have  heard ; 
none  of  us  are  inimical  to  each  other;  we  may  therefore  safely  form 
a  circle  and  summon  our  beloved  from  the  other  world.  Would  it 
alarm  you  very  much  to  see  any  one  you  had  ever  loved  and  lost  V 

**  I  think  so.  I  never  lost  any  one  but  my  mother  that  I  would 
care  to  see,  and  time  has  so  dimmed  her  image  in  my  mind 
that  she  is  now  more  of  an  influence  and  a  memory  than  an 
individual.  It  would  honestly  alarm  my  unspiritual  miud  to 
l)eholdher  apparition.     Shall  I  do  you  think  ?" 

'*  It  depends  upon  the  mediumistic  qualities  you  may  possess  ; 
if  they  are  strong  you  might  be  conscious  of  her  presence — surely  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  those  who  truly  love.  Why,  then,  should  you 
fear?" 

"  I  hardly  know,"  I  cried  ;  **  my  love  is  strong  for  her,  God 
knows,  even  to  the  point  of  sacrifice  ;  but  when  we  know  that  our 
loved  ones  have  passed  the  boundaries  of  this  life,  it  is  only  with 
great  awe,  which  robs  love  of  its  joyous  element,  that  we  can  con- 
template  tbe  idea  of  holding  communion  with  them." 

While  we  were  thus  speaking  Mr.  Addison  returned  with  Miss 
Stanhope. 

**  You  wish  for  a  seance  ?  Very  well,  I  will  prepare  the  room," 
she  said,  addressing  her  brbther.  **  Kindly  close  the  window,  Mr. 
Addison,  draw  down  the  blinds,  and  shut  the  door,  if  you  please. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  lock  it,  and  keep  the  key  in 
your  pocket ;  then  if  we  succeed  in  convincing  you,  you  will  be 
sure  there  is  no  collusion  in  the  matter.'* 

**  I  could  never  imagine  that  in  the  present  company,"  he  re« 
marked,  as  he  followed  her  instructions. 
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'•  You  don't  know !  However,  there  is  nothing  like  piecantioiL 
That  little  table  will  do,"  she  8aid,«pointing  to  an  oval  one,  which 
they  drew  to  the  centre  of  the  open  space  in  the  room ;  placing  upon 
it  a  few  sheets  of  plain  writing  paper,  and  some  pencils  shaiply 
pointed. 

'*  How  shall  we  sit  V  she  inquired  as  we  stood  ready  to 
begin. 

''  The  two  ladies  and  the  two  gentlemen  opposite  each  other; 
that  is  the  easiest  arrangement     Now,  shall  we  take  our  plaoes.'* 

Doing  as  directed,  I  sat  perfectly  dumb  with  expectant 
attention ;  approaching  it  all  with  a  sense  of  weirdness  and  intense 
interest,  such  as  I  might  have  experienced  had  I  been  listening  to 
the  most  unearthly  ghost  tale.  Mr.  Addison  had  assumed  his 
mask  of  impenetrability.  He  offered  no  resistance,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  judge  of  what  he  was  thinking— doubtless  that  he  was 
lending  himself  to  the  whim  of  an  invalid  it  was  judicious  to 
humour.  Colonel  Stanhope  was  earnestly  contemplative,  as  if  in 
prayer.    Miss  Stanhope  equally  grave. 

As  we  sat  down  she  directed  us  to  place  our  hands  flat  upon 
the  table  that  the  palms  might  come  in  contact  with  its  surface, 
}«u(l  thus  we  waited.  The  room  was  in  comparative  darkness,  but 
there  were  lights  ready  in  case  of  necessity.  We  sat  for  about 
twenty  minutes  when  I  was  sensible  of  a  cool  breeze  blowing  over 
my  hands. 

*•  What  is  it  1"  I  exclaimed :  ••  did  you  not  feel  it  V 

''Hush  I"  said  Colonel  Stanhope;  ''manifest  no  alarm,  Mary; 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  let  your  perfect  love  cast  out  fear ;  do  no( 
grieve  the  spirit  by  recoiling." 

I  obey^  as  quietly  as  I  could,  until  I  heard  the  table  give 
signs  of  communicating.  It  was  as  if  some  one  were  rapping  on  its 
surface  with  a  light  hammer. 

••  Will  you  communicate  with  it,  Adrian ;"  said  Miss  Stanhope; 
'*  ask  it  some  question." 

Then  he  began  very  solemnly  :  ^  Are  you  the  same  good  spirit 
which  has  ever  attended  me  ?*' 

There  followed  three  distinct  raps,  which  he  explained  to  me 
conveyed  the  affirmative  **yes,"  one  rap  signifying  **  no,"  while 
two,  were  "  doubtful." 

*'  Are  you  yet  in  a  position  to  answer  my  most  earnest  longing, 
the  purport  of  which  is  known  to  you  ?" 

He  started  violently,  as  the  table  rapped  out  •*  yes  I" 

**  Is  it  near  at  hand  1" 

Again  the  same  reply. 

"  Will  you  not  communicate  by  writing  where,  and  under  what 
Gouditions  1" 
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Upon  tbis  the  raps  ceased,  and  were  followed  by  a  still  more 
stariling  revelation  for  which  there  is  no  accounting  beyond  stating 
the  fact  as  it  happened.  Although  dark,  the  room  was  sufficiently 
light  to  enable  me  to  see  that  all  our  hands  were  still  as  we  had 
first  placed  them,  therefore  it  could  have  been  none  of  the  eight 
hands  present  which  guided  the  pencil  that  was  now  raised  in  an 
upright  position  as  if  held  by  some  invisible  agency — a  phenomenon 
distinctly  seen  by  all — and  wrote. 

When  the  message  was  complete,  the  pencil  fell  aside,  and  the 
raps  recommenced.  Colonel  Stanhope  spelling  out  the  following 
sentence  :  *'  I  have  written !" 

'*  Have  you  no  communication  for  others  present  V* 

"  Yes." 

"Say  it,  we  entreat?" 

'*  Bid  Mary  have  courage,  and  all  will  yet  be  well." 

•*  Mary  !  how  did  it  know  my  name?"  I  exclaimed  ;  but  it 
was  foolish  of  me  to  inquire.  What  was  improbable,  or  impossible, 
after  what  I  had  witnessed  !  I  was  grateful  for  the  darkness  which 
concealed  my  agitation,  but  scared  by  the  overwhelming  presence 
of  the  supernatural ;  I  longed  for  the  seance  to  be  over. 

As  no  further  raps  followed  this  last  communication,  although 
we  waited  some  little  time.  Colonel  Stanhope  announced  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sitting,  and  asked  Mr.  Addison  if  he  would  light  the 
candles  which  stood  over  the  mantle-piece,  that  we  might  read  the 
spirit  message  left  upon  the  paper. 

^'Firstofall^give  me  the  key,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Addison,"  said 
Miss  Stanhope.   '*  I  wish  to  leave  the  room." 

''Poor  Catherine!  She  is  always  fearful  that  these  written 
messages  may  portend  evil/'  said  Colonel  Stanhope  sighing,  while 
Mr.  Addison  lit  the  candles. 

The  light  fell  upon  two  faces  wholly  colourless.  Colonel  Stan- 
hope  looked  like  death  itself,  while  Mr.  Addison  exclaimed— • 

''  It  has  been  to  much  for  you.  Miss  Prior.  Tou  are  faint,  are 
you  not  ?" 

"  Bather ;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence,  it  will  pass  oflf  soon.  I 
have  never  witnessed  anything  of  the  kind  before." 

Colonel  Stanhope  then  approached  the  table,  and  taking  up  the 
paper  with  a  sacramental  reverence,  he  looked  at  it  and  then  showed 
it  to  me. 

I  saw  only  what  appeared  an  illegible  scribbling  until  he  held 
it  up  before  tiie  mirror ;  there,  in  its  reflection,  we  read  distinctly 
written— 

**  Bevelation  ie  nigh,  when  release  mil  be  accomplished.*' 

A  smile,  almost  of  joy,  lit  up  his  wan  features  as  he  read  it, 

**  Do  you  know  its  signification  1"  I  asked. 
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**  Yes  ;  thank  God  !  Here,  Addison,  look  at  this  ;  does  it  not 
convince  you  ?" 

**It  is  a  mystery  that  needs  fulfilling  ;"  he  returned,  as  if  the 
subject  were  one  he  would  gladly  dismiss  from  his  mind. 

"  I  promise  you  the  key,"  said  Colonel  Stanhope,  "sooner  than 
you  imagine  ;  but  I  would  hnvc  you  guard  the  nature  of  this  com- 
munication from  Catherine ;  she  may  inquire,  although  she  does 
not  like  to  be  present  when  they  are  read  ;  still  she  likes  to  be  as- 
sured they  contain  no  particular  message  or  instruction.*' 

We  all  parted  shortly  after  for  the  night.  Wheu  in  my  room, 
I  felt  so  powerfully  excited  by  all  that  had  passed.  I  knew  that 
sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  Every  nerve  seemed  to  vibrate  with 
fear  and  vague  apprehension.  Had  I  dared  to  acknowledge  it  I 
would  have  been  grateful  for  Christine  to  remain  with  me  ;  as  it 
was,  I  prolonged  my  toilette  by  various  small  excuses  until  long 
past  my  usual  hour,  and  saw  her  depa«t  with  a  regret  akin  to 
dread. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  I  lit  both  my  candles,  and  throwing  a 
peignoir  about  me,  I  determined,  by  the  aid  of  an  amusing  book,  to 
exorcise  the  demon  of  nervousness.  I  must  have  been  reading 
about  an  hour  when  my  heart  stood  still  with  fright  to  hear  the 
handle  of  my  door  turned  very  gently — I  never  used  to  lock  it — 
the  door  creaked  on  its  hinges  with  ghastly  warning  as  it  slowly 
opened  and  revealed  the  figure  of  Colonel  Stanhope,  looking  like  a 
wraith,  as  he  stood  there  enveloped  in  a  loose  dressing-gown,  hold- 
ing a  taper  in  his  hand. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  exclaim  aloud  at  the  intrusion  ;  but 
one  moment's  thought  showed  me  all  the  tiuth.  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  somnambulist.  My  only  course  was  silence  and 
obedience. 

He  beckoned  me  to  come  to  him ;  I  rose  and  obeyed.  Seeing 
that  I  was  ready,  he  turned  around,  and  motioned  to  me  to  follow, 
which  I  did — but  whither  I  knew  not,  for  1  was  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  house  ;  beyond  the  apartments  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  frequent  I  had  never  strayed.  The  left  wing  was  a 
t&rra  incognita,  and  it  is  was  in  that  direction  we  were  evidently 
going. 

"  0  God,  keep  me  !"  I  prayed,  '*  and  save  him  from  all  harm." 

In  the  strength  of  this  short  prayer  I  followed  him  at  that 
dread  hour  of  night,  along  the  darke-ied  corridors,  which  the  time 
and  circumstances  tended  to  magnify  into  an  endless  labyrinth.  On 
we  went,  like  another  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  through  one  grim 
passage  after  another  until  he  paused  before  the  half-open  door  of 
a  room  which  he  entered,  still  merely  beckoning  me  to  follow. 

The  taper  he  held  in  his  hand  threw  no  light  upon  the  interior, 
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It  larely  guided  our  footsteps  as  we  went.  I  ortly  knew  that  it  was 
a  long  apartment';  and  that  on  reaching  the  further  end  he  stopped; 
turning  round  to  see  if  I  were  still  near,  he  held  the  taper  high 
above  his  head,  until  the  light  fell  upon  a  life-like  face  which 
looked  down  upon  us  both  with  living,  speaking  eyes  ! 

**0  merciful  God!"  I  cried,  "spare  me;*'  for  the  horror  of 
that  moment  eclipsed  all  others.  With  a  shuddering  gaze  I  saw 
that  the  face  I  looked  on  was  my  own  I 

Silently  he  turned  and  led  the  way  out  of  the  dreary  chamber 
into  the  corridor  ;  when  outside  he  waved  his  hand  as  if — having 
accomplished  all  he  wished — he  commanded  mc  to  return. 

Not  daring  to  arouse  him  in  his  present  state,  I  stood  transfixed, 
unable  to  follow  or  return;  then,  with  alarm,  I  saw  him,  still  with 
ghostlike  tread,  slowly  re-enter  the  room,  and  close  the  door, 
leaving  me,  all  powerless  and  alone,  in  the  dark  ! 

Paralysed  with  intense  foar,  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  where 
to  go.  Must  I  stay  thus  throughout  the  night  \  The  thought  was 
maddening;  and  the  morning  would  find  me  bereft  of  reason.  No 
criminal  in  a  condemned  cell  could  have  cnJurod  worse  tortures  of 
alarm  than  did  I  at  that  moment,  all  alone  in  the  impenetrable 
darkness  of  that  vast  country  house. 

*'0  God,  pity  and  help  me,"  I  moaned  aloud,  as  I  cowered 
down  upon  the  floor  and  sobbed  hysterically. 

I  waited  some  minutes  in  a  torment  of  fear,  hoping — nay,  ex- 
pecting aid  of  some  kind,  when  I  heard  a  door  open  further  up  the 
corridor,  and  Mr.  A<ldison  came  out  holding  a  light. 

*'  Oh,  help  me!"  I  cried,  as  I  stretched  my  hands  out  towards 
him  imploringly.     *'  I  have  lost  my  way.'* 

The  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  was  more  than  my  already  over- 
wrought nerves  could  bear.  I  saw  him  come,  caught  the  look  of 
a«tonishment  and  alarm  on  his  face,  then  all  grew  dark  again,  and 
I  knew  no  more. 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  when  I  awoke  from  a  most  pro- 
found sleep,  with  that  sense  of  glad  relief  with  which  we  awake 
from  the  horrors  of  a  nightmare. 

"  Surely  it  must  only  have  been  a  dream,  after  all,"  I  exclaimed 
as  I  looked  around,  and  saw  that  I  was  in  my  own  loom,  with  a 
breakfast  tray  at  my  bed-side,  which  Christine  must  have  left  some 
time,  as  everything  upon  it  was  cold. 

•'  How  glad  I  am  that  it  was  only  a  dream!"  I  thought ;  "  but  if 
Spiritualism  produces  such  uncomfortable  results,  I  will  register  a 
vow  never  to  attend  another  seance,  I  have  actually  remained  all 
night  in  my  peignoir  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

'^  If  to  her  ^hare  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  ber  face  and  you'll  forget  them  aU.** 
Rapt  of  the  Lock, 

**  My  dear  child,  it  seems  an  age  since  I  saw  you  V*  exclaimed 
Dolly,  in  whose  arms  I  found  myself  a  couple  of  hours  later,  on  the 
platform  of  the  rural  station  near  Clynden. 

I  welcomed  her  as  we  welcome  the  sunlight.  In  the  strong 
reality  of  her  very  practical  nature,  everything  spiritual,  ghostly, 
and  uncomfortably  ethereal,  vanished. 

**  Now,  Reginald,  see  that  nothing  is  left  in  the  carriage,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Colonel  Domville,  who  had  been  unusually  gracious 
when  we  met.  **  I  generally  manage  to  leave  a  book,  or  a  bag, 
or  something,  everywhere  I  go.  It  is  a  great  comfort  having 
some  one  to  attend  to  all  these  petty  details,"  she  said,  as  she  put 
her  arm  into  mine,  and  we  passed  through  the  small  station  into 
the  courtyard  where  the  brougham  was  waiting, 

"  Let  us  get  in  ;  Reginald  will  soon  be  here.  Pedro  is  there  to 
see  to  the  luggage,  and  look  after  Barker." 

*^You  still  retain  the  services  of  Reginald's  black  servant, 
then." 

^'  My  child  y  the  man  is  a  prince,  not  a  servant.  He  is  the  most 
useful  creature  you  can  imagine.  There  is  nothing  he  cannot  do, 
and  he  is  devoted  to  me  !" 

**  Well,  Dolly,  I  hope  you  are  as  happy  as  you  expected  to  be?" 
I  inquired,  when  we  were  seated. 

"  Happy  ?  I  should  think  so  !  I  have  all   1  want.      Change  of 
'  scene,  money,   amusements,  dress, — what  on  earth  could  I  have 
besides  \  and  Reginald  worships  me  T' 

"  Come,  dear,  we  are  waiting ;  one  would  think  we  were  passing 
through  the  customs,  you  have  been  so  long,"  she  said  as  he  came 
up. 

**  I  wanted  to  see  if  Pedro  had  the  poodle  safe." 

"  0  my  darling  dog  !  go  and  fetch  her,  Reginald.  I  forgot  all 
about  her." 

''^You  can  wait  till  we  get  to  the  house.  Pedro  has  her  all 
right." 

*'  Reginald  I  you  ought  to  know  I  never  wait.  I  can't  bear 
waiting.  Kindly  fetch  the  dog,"  she  said,  with  playful  imperi« 
ousness. 

Upon  this  irresistible  demand  Colonel  Domville  returned  to  the 
station  and  brought  back  a  small  black-and-tan  spaniel,  a  trae 
King  Charles',  in  his  arms, 
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''  Did  I  forget  it^  then,  the  darling !"  exclaimed  Dolly,  embracing 
her  pet,  who  was  between  two  minds  whether  to  be  delighted,  or  to 
resent  the  neglect  of  being  left  in  the  train  asleep,  wrapt  up  in  a 
bundle  of  rugs. 

**This  is  a  new  possession,"  I  remarked,  highly  amused  at  the 
gush  of  maternal  feeling  she  displayed  over  it — it  might  have  been 
a  child,  she  fondled  it  so  much — far  more,  I  expect,  than  if  it  had 
been  one ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  women  who  adore  and  gush 
over  their  dogs  are  often  cool  to  their  infants. 

*'  I  should  think  it  was,  and  worth  all  I  have  in  the  world," 
she  replied,  in  answer  to  my  remark.  ^'  Reginald  gave  it  to  me 
only  last  week ;  that  is  why  I  am  not  quite  accustomed  to  her  as 
yet,  and  so  forget  her  occasionally — but  then  Pedro,  or  Barker,  or 
Reginald  remembers  her ;  so  it  is  all  the  same.  But  never  mind 
the  dog,  you  don't  say  a  word  about  how  you  find  us  looking. 
Don't  ypu  think  that  Reginald  is  very  much  improved  1" 

''  You  have  not  given  me  time  or  opportunity  to  notice  him  as 
yet ;  you  have  been  making  him  so  uncommonly  usefol." 

^'That  is  just  what  I  mean,"  she  exclaimed,  giving  him  a 
smile.  ''  He  has  found  out  that  his  vocation  in  life  is  to  wait  upon 
and  take  care  of  me!  is  it  not,  dear?"  she  inquired  playfully. 
"  And  he  likes  nothing  better,  does  he,  my  beauty  1"  she  cried 
giving  the  poodle  a  violent  embrace,  which  Colonel  Domville  in 
his  transformed  condition,  would  no  doubt  have  preferred  receiving 
direct,  rather  than  by  proxy. 

"  My  dear  Medora,  you  will  hurt  the  poor  creature,  if  you 
squeeze  her  so  violently,"  he  expostulated,  blandly. 

"  What  is  the  creature's  name  ?" 

**  We  have  given  her  such  a  beautiful  name — ^haven't  we,  pet  ? 
We  have  called  her  Regina,  after  Reginald.  Look  up,  pretty 
Regina.  Ob,  Reginald,  where  are  the  biscuits  1  I  think  she  looks 
as  if  she  wanted  a  biscuit.  Have  you  any  about  you  \  I  told  you 
not  to  forget  them.     I  am  so  dreadful  at  remembering — do  look  1" 

But  long  before  she  had  finished  speaking  he  had  found  the 
biscuits  in  Dolly's  bag. 

** Thank  you  I"  she  said,  giving  the  animal  one.  "I  don't 
think  I  will  give  her  any  more ;  put  them  up,  and  don't  let  them 
make  crumbs  in  my  bag.     I  bate  crumbs  1" 

I  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  man  thus  addressed  was 
Colonel  Domville.  He  took  her  orders  so  entirely  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  what  did  it  mean  \ 

"  Dont  you  think  your  sister  looking  remarkably  well  after  her 
travels." 

"Radiant!"  I  replied,  the  word  so  aptly  expressed  her  fully 
developed  beauty.     *'  You  must  have  had  a  very  delightful  tour/* 
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**  Yes,  I  enjoyed  it  extremely.    Medora  was  fatigued  at  times.'* 

**  Fatigued,  I  was  bored  to  death  1"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  never 
want  to  see  a  picture  again  as  long  as  I  live.  I  have  had  to 
swallow  such  enormous  doses  of  art,  that  I  have  forbidden  Reginald 
to  mention  the  subject  in  my  presence  I" 

'*  But, Medora,  my  love,  it  is  so  necessary,  moving  in  society,  to 
be  able  to  converse  upon  these  subjects." 

"  If  anyone  talks  art  to  me  I  shall  just  tell  them  the  truth ;  the 
number  of  Virgin  Maries  I  have  seen,  of  all  possible  sizes,  sorts,  and 
descriptions,  have  nearly  stupified  me,  and  I  declare  they  are,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  insipid-looking  set  of  women  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life !  They  give  me  the  blues  to  look  at  them !" 

**  My  dear  Medora,  do  be  careful,  I  entreat,  and  don't  talk  slang ; 
no  lady  ever  uses  such  a  horrid  expression  as  *  the  blues.'  " 

**Then,  Reginald,  the  sooner  you  grow  accustomed  to  Mrs. 
Domville  giving  vent  to  her  feelings  in  this  very  wholesome  manner 
the  better.  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  it  quite  depends 
upon  who  it  is  uttered  by,  whether  slang  is  objectionable  or  not. 
A  pretty  mouth  sanctifies  every  expression  I  Does  it  not,  Regina, 
my  love?"  and  once  more  the  dog  was  appealed  to,  and  Colonel 
Domville  silenced. 

"What  a  'cery  pretty  place  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  we  drove  into 
the  ground,  and  caught  sight  of  the  house.  '*  Why,  Mim,  you 
have  been  living  in  luxury  !  What  a  mistake  that  I  married  !  only 
fancy,  Reginald,  I  might  have  been  staying  here  with  Mim  all  this 
while,  instead  of  half-killing  myself  in  picture-galleries,  churches, 
monuments,  and  graveyards,  and  Heaven  knows  what  beside! 
How  pleasant  to  be  here !  What  lovely  cedars  1"  These  with  a  few 
other  exclamations  occupied  the  time  until  we  reached  Clynden, 
where  the  Stanhopes  were  waiting  to  receive  their  guests. 

It  was  of  no  use  trying  to  get  a  private  chat  with  Dolly  in  her 
grand  state  apartment,  for  Barker,  her  maid,  had  taken  possession 
of  it  and  her ;  so  I  asked  her  to  come  to  me  as  soon  as  she  was  at 
liberty. 

I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Addison  all  the  morning ;  he  was  out^of  the 
way  when  I  drove  to  the  station.  Colonel  Stanhope  I  thought 
looking  more  fragile  than  ever — and  then  the  circumstances  of  my 
very  vivid  dream  all  came  back,  and  I  shuddered  as  I  recalled  my 
sufferings.  How  odd  that  I  should  dream  he  had  showed  me  my 
own  face  hanging  upon  the  wall.  I  could  only  see  the  face, especially 
tl)e  eyes,  all  else  was  dim ;  and  then  the  misery  of  that  lonely 
darkness,  and  my  sense  of  relief  when  I  felt  that  I  was  safe  again — 
how  I  blessed  Philip  in  my  dream !  How  miserable  I  should  be  had 
it  all  really  happened  !  What  would  he  think  of  finding  me  there 
at  that  time  of  the  night  ?    I  never  thought  dreams  could  be  so 
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vivid — for,  of  course,  it  was  a  dream — it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
otherwise — but  a  dream  that  I  would  tell  to  no  one,  not  even  to 
Dolly,  who  at  that  moment  came  into  my  room. 

*'  Does  it  not  seem  like  old  times,  Mim,  to  be  together  again  ? 
What  a  charmiDg  room — what  a  delightful  house  altogether  !"  she 
exclaimed,  "  You  will  never  be  able  to  endure  Southport  and  its 
trumpery  society  after  this  ;  but  theU)  thank  goodness,  it  won't  be 
for  very  long,  for  you  come  to  us,  you  know.  What  on  earth  is  that 
Mr.  Addison  doing  here  ;  I  hear  he  is  staymg  in  the  house  V 

^'  He  is  on  a  visit,  being  a  friend  of  Colonel  Stanhope's, 

**  I  do  believe  he  has  followed  you  here,  because  he  wants  to 
propose  to  you,  Mim." 

*'  Nonsense  !"  I  exclaimed,  not  daring  to  tell  her  he  had  already 
done  so,  in  case  she  should  hear  of  his  altered  fortunes,  and  make 
one  of  her  worldly-wise  remarks  about  my  having  refused  a  ''  good 
chance." 

"  And  who  are  the  Croftons  ?  this  Captain  Crofton  that  you 
have  been  writing  about — what  is  he  like  V* 

After  my  description  she  expressed  her  approval,  adding :  '*  My 
dear  child,  I  do  believe  you  might " 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say— do  stop,"  I  cried,  inter- 
rupting her.  **  If  you  are  like  this  now,  what  will  you  bo  when 
you  have  grown-up  daughters  of  your  own — a  perfect  caution  to 
bachelors,  who  will  read  **  what  are  your  intentions?"  written  on 
your  maternal  forehead.  Captain  Crofton  is  very  delightful,  as 
you  remark,  but  he  wouldn't  suit  me." 

*'  Some  nonsense  or  other  about  not  fulfilling  your  highest  ideal, 
I  suppose,  or  satisfying  your  better  nature?"  she  remarked  impa- 
tiendy. 

'*  Perhaps  so,"  I  replied. 

"  My  dear  Mim,  you  will  never  be  worth  anything  until  you 
abandon  all  that  moonshine  and  stuff.  It  does  very  well  for  paupers, 
because  it  makes  up  to  them  for  the  absence  of  the  real  thing.  It 
is  highly  consoling,  no  doubt,  to  talk  of  another  and  a  better  world 
when  you  have  no  prospects  in  this ;  but,  my  dear  child,  take  a 
practical,  common-sense  view  of  the  question,  and  tell  mo  what 
better  nature  can  any  one  want  than  a  handsome  establishment, 
lots  of  money,  a  good  position,  a  prospective  title,  and  a  good-looking 
husband  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  the  grace  to  include  the  poor  man,"  I 
said,  smiling, 

"Yes,  we  take  him  in  the  bargain,  of  course,  thankful  when  he 
proves  an  additional  advantage,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  you 
know," 
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"  Dolly !"  I  exclaimed,  growing  serious.  "  What  are  yott 
becoming  1" 

"  A  woman  of  the  world,  my  dear  1" 

'*  So  it  seems ;  how  on  earth  have  you  converted  Colonel  Dom- 
ville  into  the  agreeable  creature  he  seems  to  have  become ;  there's 
not  the  sign  of  a  quotation  left  about  him/' 

''  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  far  better  to  be  an  old  man's  darling 
than  a  young  man's  slave.  You  see,  Beginald  is  no  longer  young, 
and  I  am—  that  is  why  he  adores  me ;  and  when  a  man  is  foolishly 
fond,  my  dear,  you  can  twist  him  round  your  little  finger  without 
his  being  aware  of  it." 

**  How  have  you  managed  about  the  politics  ?" 

''  As  I  said  I  would,  forbade  the  subject.  I  had  a  violent  head- 
ache the  first  time  he  tried  to  interest  me,  and  neuralgia  the  second. 
Neuralgia  is  like  charity,  it  covers  a  multitude  of  evils  !  It  is  the 
most  convenient  malady  in  existence.  I  always  have  it  whenBegi* 
nald  wants  me  to  do  anything  I  don't  like." 

*'  I  am  afiraid  you  must  be  a  great  disappointment  to  him.  He 
had  all  sorts  of  ideas  about  educating  you  up  to  his  standard  of 
perfection  as  a  wife." 

*'  But,  you  see,  I  turned  the  tables,  and  am  educating  him  up  to 
my  standard  of  an  excellent  husband,"  she  returned,  gaily,  as  she 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  round  my  room,  peeping  at  last  into  my 
wardrobe,  where  she  caught  sight  of  my  ball  dress. 

"  How  very  pretty  I  Who  made  you  this  1  It  was  never  manu- 
factured at  Southport,  was  it  ?" 

'*  No  ;  it  is  a  present  from  Miss  Stanhope  for  this  evening." 

"Well,  I  declare  I  never  saw  such  people!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  They  will  end  by  adopting  you — such  interest  is  quite  unusual ; 
how  lucky  ypu  are  I  and  it  is  all  done  in  such  a  fatherly-motherly 
sort  of  fashion,  that  people  couldn't  scandaUse  if  they  tried." 

From  the  wardrobe  she  went  to  my  jewel-case,  which  was 
standing  on  the  table. 

^'  Give  me  your  keys,  Mim;  I  want  to  see  how  you  have  arranged 
your  things.  I  must  show  you  mine  presently.  Beginald  has  added 
so  many  exquisite  things." 

I  did  as  she  desired,  and  she  opened  the  box,  taking  up  one 
thing  after  another.  "  How  I  admire  this  diamond  of  yours !  why 
don't  you  wear  it?  I  always  wear  mine." 

"  But  you  are  married." 

"  What  nonsense  !  the  idea  of  keeping  anything  so  pretty  locked 
up  for  that  remote  contingency  I  Forgive  me, .  Mim ;  but  you  are  so 
hard  to  please,  I  expect  if  you  wait  for  that  event  before  you  wear 
your  ring,  you  will  have  to  carry  it  with  you  into  the  next  world. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  man  does  not  live  on  earth  to  suit  you  in  every 
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particular,  so  never  mind  being  married,  but  liberate  this  beautiful 
prisoner  that  is  pining  for  the  sunlight.  Put  it  on,  just  to  let  me 
see  how  your  hand  looks.  It  will  be  an  improvement,  I  am  sure — for 
you  wear  nothing;  there — give  me  your  hand,"  and  with  this 
she  put  it  on  my  third  finger. 

**  What  a  splendid  one  it  is  !  You  must  keep  it  on  for  to-day ; 
every  one  will  think  you  are  engaged  to  a  millionaire — what  a 
joke !"  Having  accomplished  her  wish,  and  seen  all  she  wanted,  she 
left  nie,  Dolly-like,  to  tidy  up  while  she  went  down  to  luncheon. 

I  never  remember  seeing  Colonel  Domville  to  such  advantage; 
he  was  quite  in  his  element.  The  surroundings  evidently  harmo- 
nised with  his  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things,  very  different  to  our  poor 
little  Southport  villa  ;  in  this  superior  sunshine  his  flower  of  fashion, 
able  intelligence  unfolded.  His  admiration  for  his  wife  was  some- 
thing remarkable.  As  Medora  Prior  he  had  been  to  her  all  that 
was  ostentatiously  polite ;  but  now,  as  Mrs.  Reginald  Domville,  a 
person  incorporated  in  to  his  sacred  being,  he  worshipped  her  with 
an  idolatry  ho  had  hitherto  observed  exclusively  towards  himself. 
Estimating  himself  as  the  apex  of  all  things,  everything  belonging 
to  him  partook  of  the  nature  of  his  own  perfection,  and  was  elevated 
to  a  like  pinnacle.  Incapable  of  any  large-hearted  sympathy,  he 
concentrated  what  he  possessed  within  the  narrowest  limits.  A 
strong  attachment  for  my  father  was  the  only  instance  on  record 
out  of  that  sphere ;  and  this  arose  from  their  being  old  schoolfellows 
and  subsequently  brother  officers,  though  my  father  was  some 
years  his  senior.  The  friendship  had  grown  in  the  first  instance 
out  of  the  immense  admiration  a  small  boy  feels  for  the  sixth-form 
boy  who  declares  himself  his  protector.  Whatever  it  was,  the  friend- 
ship existed,  and,  to  his  credit.  Colonel  Domville  might  be  called  a 
faithful  friend. 

Thinking  that  I  should  enjoy,  and  be  all  the  better  for  a  qniet 
afternoon,  I  went  into  the  library,  after  luncheon^  to  search  for  a 
book.  While  I  was  thus  engaged  Colonel  Stanhope  came  in  and 
volunteered  to  help  me,  as  I  was  looking  for  a  particular  volume 
I  could  not  immediately  find. 

As  we  stood  together,  looking  over  the  shelveS|  I  passed  my 
hands  on  the  backs  of  the  volumes  casually,  as  I  did  so  Colonel 
Stanhope  stopped  me,  remarking : 

**  Excuse  me,  Mary  :  I  want  to  see  your  hand." 

"  Ah !  I  know  what  you  mean.  Dolly  made  me  put  it  on  just 
now,  only  for  to-day.  I  dislike  wearing  such  rich  ornaments,  but 
this  was  poor  mamma's.'' 

From  the  grave  and  melanchol}'  way  in  which  he  held  my  hand 
and  looked  at  it,  I  feared  he  was  mourning  over  my  girlish  vanity  ; 
and  I  continued  to  blus^  and  excuse  myself,  when  he  said  : 

T  T 
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**  I  wish  you  would  wear  it  always,**  and  with  that  he  raised 
my  hand  to  his  lips. 

As  I  lifted  my  eyes  in  astonishment,  who  should  I  see  comiog 
into  the  room  through  the  open  window  but  Philip  Addison  ! 

Was  anything  ever  so  unfortunate  1  He  had  heard  and  seen 
it  all. 

I  found  my  book,  but  not  one  line  of  it  did  I  read.  I  could 
only  recall  the  tableau  I  had  witnessed,  with  Philip's  retreating 
figure,  as  he  bounded  through  the  window  back  into  the  verandah, 
casting  a  look  behind  him,  it  was  impossible  to  forget.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  It  seemed  compounded  of  love,  jealousy,  and,  alas ! 
contempt  I 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

''  In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls." 

Maud. 

At  six  o'clock  Christine  roused  me  from  my  reverie.     She  was 
full  of  excitement,  and  would  like  to  have  galvanised  me  into  some 
manifestation  of  delight  at  the  prospect  of  wearing  such  a  lovely 
dress  as  the  one  Miss  Stanhope*s  kindness  and  taste  had  furnished ; 
but  I  was  far  too  unhappy  and  pre-occupied  to  appreciate  it,  not- 
withstanding  Christine's  private  declaration  that  it  far  surpassed  in 
beauty  Madame,  my  sister's,  whose  dress  she  had  already  inspected 
under  Barker's  auspices.  It  was  true,  Madame's  was  '^  magnifiquer 
*'La  dentelUr^  was  only  to  be  described  by  calling  "  Mon  JDieu" 
as  a  witness,  together  with  a  pious  appeal  to  Heaven  as  she  threw 
up  her  hands  and  eyes    in    the  direction    of   the  ceiling;  but 
Mademoiselle  was]  *^  si  simple^  si  elegante^**  that  it  almost  moved 
her  to  tears  of  sympathy  to  note  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
it  expressed  the  purity  &ud  simplicity  of  maidenhood  1  She  finished 
her  commendations  by  taking  it  tenderly  from  the  wardrobe,  and 
placing  it  lovingly  upon  the  sofa,  she  arranged  every  soft  fold  and 
stray  leaf  of  the  wreath  of  water-lilies,  with  a  delicate   touch  and 
that  profound  veneration  a  Frenchwoman  alone  knows  how  to  pay 
to  her  divinity — dress. 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  myself  that  I  was  not  more 
interested,  for  the  woman  does  not  live,  or  rather  is  not  worth  living, 
who  is  regardless  of  her  personal  appearance;  but  to-night  my 
vanity  seemed  dead.  Of  what  use  was  dress  or  any  other  adorn* 
ments  if  Philip  would  not  look,  and  gave  no  sign  of  drawing 
nearer? 

How  should  I  xes/Ai  him  ere  it  was  too  late,  and  save  us  both 
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from  further  suffering.  But  no,  I  was  wrong,  to  suppose  that  he  would 
ever  suffer  in  any  way.  It  was  only  poor,  wretched  I,  alone,  Vrho 
was  liable  to  that,  because  I  had  been  £cx>lish  enough  to  make 
him  my  world ;  while  he,  perhaps,  had  scarcely  another  thought 
for  me  that  was  not  unkind,  if  I  might  judge  from  that  last  look 
of  his. 

So  I  kept  on  torturing  myself  past  endurance,  until  I  tossed  my 
head  so  violently  that  Pristine  cried  aloud  for  me  to  spare  the 
artistic  edifice  on  which  she  was  expending  much  useless  time, 
energy,  and  taste. 

I  implored  her  pardon,  and  begged  to  have  my  hair  dressed 
with  its  usual  simplicity. 

Yielding  reluctantly  to  my  desire,  she  expressed  her  sympathy, 
and  made  the  best  of  me — consoled  by  having  to  decorate  my  head 
with  a  crown  of  water-lilies  and  long  grass,  which  glistened  with 
dew-drops,  and  made  up  for  my  deplorable  wantof  taste«  But  the 
culminating  moment  of  happiness  arrived  when  she  enclosed  me  in 
the  marvellous  tulle  structure,  a  perfect  work  of  millinery  art. 
Slipping  it  over  my  head  with  proud  satisfaction,  she  finished  off 
every  little  detail  with  the  utmost  taste,— fan,  gloves,  handker. 
chief,  and  I  was  turned  out  to  her  complete  approval,  and  at 
liberty  to  make  my  way  downstairs. 

On  passing  Miss  Stanhope's  door,  I  thought  it  would  be  but 
right  to  go  in,  and  let  her  see  the  effect  of  her  present. 

*'I  have  come  to  show  myself,"  I  said,  smiling;  ^^and  to 
thank  you  for  having  tried  so  admirably  to  make  the  best  of  me. 
I  think  the  dress  is  charming." 

*^  So  do  I,  and  very  becoming,"  she  replied,  turning  me  round 
on  a  piyot  of  inspection.  '*  AdriiEui  has  sent  to  Covent  Garden  for 
such  splendid  bouquets,  they  came  this  afternoon.  It  is  something 
quite  new  his  taking  thought  for  anything  of  the  kind.  The  rooms 
look  so  pretty  1 1  wish  Adrian  would  have  given  u3  the  library ;  but 
he  said  he  must  have  it  to  escape  into  if  he  found  the  crowd  too 
much  for  him.  Where  were  you  all  the  afternoon  ?" 
^'  In  ray  room,  reading." 

*'  You  were  right  to  resti  otherwise  I  was  going  to  say '  naughty 
girl,'  for  not  coming  to  help  me  to  arrange  the  lowers.  I 
iJways  reserve  that  task  to  myself^  a  lady's  taste  is  so  much  better 
than  servants,  who  know  nothing  about  the  right  combinations  of 
olour ;  but  Mr.  Addison  took  your  place.  What  charming  taste  he 
has !  what  a  good  fellow  he  is  altogether  !  I  wish  you  liked  him  a 
little  better.  By  the  way,  what  was  the  matter  with  you  last 
night  ?  Do  you  ever  walk  in  your  sleep,  dear  t— forgive  my 
addng." 

'*  No,"  I  answered,  with  astonishment.    ''  Why  do  yo^  ^^\" 
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'*  Because  I  fancied  I  heard  a  door  close  and  open  once  or  twice 
last  night  in  this  direction,  or  I  may  have  been  dreaming ;  but  it 
struck  me  you  might  have  become  over- influenced  or  over  excited 
after  the  sSanee,  and  were  manifesting  or  retained  some  mediumistic 
quality  which  was  disturbing." 

"  I  was  very  much  disturbed,  I  had  frightful  dreams ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  anything  further  ;  for  I  found  myself  in  my  proper 
place  in  the  morning,  having  overslept  myself  in  consequence  of 
falling  asleep  very  late.  I  don't  think  anything  will  ever  induce 
me  to  attend  another  seance.** 

**  They  affect  people  diflferently ;  with  us  they  have  been  a  habit 
for  years,  and  Adrian's  greatest  delight ;  the  only  thing  I  know 
that  really  interests  him.  What  was  the  message  left  upon  the  table 
—can  you  remember  1" 

''  Yes,  but  Colonel  Stanhope  warned  us  of  your  objection  to 
reading  them  ;  so  it  is  not  fair  for  you  to  inquire,  as  we  promised 
him  to  respect  your  prejudice  in  this  matter." 

^'I  am  always  so  afraid  of  hearing  what  it  would  break  my 
heart  to  know,  that  my  dear  brother's  death  is  near ;  it  is  the 
question  he  has  always  been  wanting  to  learn  in  these  meetings. 
I  tell  him  that  he  is  wrong  to  seek  such  knowledge.  'Sufllcient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  I  must  say  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  fresh 
interest  in  life  of  late.  I  never  felt  more  cheered  about  him. 
Mary,  dear,  I  hope  that  you  may  never  know  what  it  is  to  have  all 
your  love  so  concentrated  that  with  the  removal  of  one  person 
firom  the  world  you  feel  that  your  own  light  in  life  must  be  for 
ever  extinguished." 

I  did  not  reply,  for  I  knew  but  too  well  what  she  meant.  Wai 
not  that  just  what  I  was  doing  ? 

<<  Come  downstairs,^!  want  to  show  yon  the  rooms  befixre  the 
people  come."  We  went  together,  admiring  everything.  The 
reception  and  large  drawing-room  had  been  cleared  for  the  dancen^ 
leaving  the  small  drawing-room  free  for  the  dowagers  and  walL 
flowers.  The  decorations  were  perfect;  flowers  everywhere  had 
converted  the  scene  into  a  fairy-land. 

**  Where  are  the  gentlemen,  I  wonder  t<— in  the  library  perhaps. 
Let  us  go  and  see." 

Tes,  theie  they  were,  two  of  them  at  least.  Mr.  Addison  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place.  Colonel  Stanhope  reclin* 
ing  in  an  easy-chair. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  we  want  all  our  compliments  before  the  crowd 
assemble.  What  do  you  say  to  my  taste  1"  and  with  that  Mitt 
Stanhope,  to  my  utter  confusion,  drew  attention  to  my  dress. 

**  That  it  does  justice  to  the  wearer,"  said  her  brother,  with 
r  ucb  satisfaction,  as  he  surveyed  me  from  head  to  foot,  much  as  a 
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proud  mother  might  have  done.  He  was  fast  becoming  an  enigma 
to  me;  disturbing  in  many  ways  hard  to  express,  mingling  with  my 
dreams,  giving  me  horrible  nightmares  ;  wearing  himself  insensibly 
into  my  life,  with  a  silent  power  impossible  to  shake  off,  simply 
because  I  resembled  a  woman  he  had  once  loved  or  rather  still  loved, 
since  it  must  be  with  her  that  he  held  spiritual  communica- 
tions. 

1  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Mr.  Addison,  who  offered  no  remark 
in  reply  to  Miss  Stanhope's  inquiry.  1  could  not  tell  if  he  saw  me ; 
I  only  knew  that  he  did  not  care  to  speak ;  but  Miss  Stanhope,  who 
no  doubt  felt  piqued  at  his  want  of  appreciation  in  not  offering  her 
a  compliment  on  her  taste,  said  reprovingly  : 

**You  must  not  grow  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  ladies  and 
their  society,  Mr.  Addison — you  are  too  young  for  that ;  you  have 
not  even  bespoken  Mary  for  a  dance  this  evening  ;  her  card  is  sure 
to  be  soon  filled — ^you  ought  to  be  early  in  the  field." 

''It  is  an  honour  I  dare  not  hope  for,"  he  said,  somewhat 
stiffly. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  you  caimot  hope  for  the  honour  if  you 
don't  ask  ?  What  a  foolish  man  you  are !  *  Nothing  venture,  nothing 
have,'  remember,"  said  Miss  Stanhope. 

"  Retreat  is  the  better  part  of  valour,"  he  cried,  lightly;  **  I 
quote  the  antithesis  of  your  maxim  to  prove  my  case.  You  must 
excuse  me,  Miss  Stanhope,  in  this.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  your 
cavalier  throughout  the  evening  in  every  other  respect  but  that  of 
a  dancing  man." 

Wounded  to  the  quick  by  his  direct  refusal  to  have  anything  to 
say  to  me,  I  hurried  out  of  the  room  to  get  rid  of  my  tears,  and 
hiding  myself  in  a  corner  of  the  small  drawing-room,  was  battling 
with  pride,  anger,  and  disappointment  when  Colonel  Stanhope  found 
me.  I  strove  to  conceal  all  traces  of  suffering  in  his  presence ;  but 
he  read  sufficient  to  come  directly  to  the  point. 

*'  What  have  you  done  to  repel  Addison?  why  can't  you  like 
him  ?  I  have  noticed  for  some  time  the  secret  antagonism  going 
on  between  you— on  your  side,  I  am  afraid." 

**  You  are  quite  mistaken,  it  is  all  the  other  way  1"  I  burst  out, 
glad  to  unburden  my  misery  to  some  one.  "  He  has  taken  a 
dislike  tome,  and  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  aversion." 

"  I  think  you  wrong  him." 

"1  wish  I  thought  sol"  I  said,  earnestly,  flushing  crimson,  as  I 
remembered  that  in  that  last  admission  my  secret  was  no  longer 
my  own. 

^'PoorlitUe  maiden!"  he  said,  tenderly  clasping  one  of  my 
hands  in  his,  with  sympathy ;  ''  is  that  why  the  poor  little  heart 
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has  been  aching  ?  I  knew  there  was  something ;  but  noTer  mind, 
it  shall  all  be  right  soon.'* 

"Never!"  I  cried,  starting  up  alarmed.  "Oh,  you  coaU 
never  betray  me !  I  should  despise  you  if  you  did.  IF  he  cared 
for  me  it  might  be  different,  but  he  does  not." 

"  Don't  grow  excited,  my  child — you  need  not  fear  my  e?er 
compromising  you  ;  why  I  say  that  it  will  all  come  right  is,  that 
I  rather  think  he  does  care  for  you ;  and  if  the  truth  wero  known, 
his  heart  is  aching  as  much  as  your  own !" 

"  Men's  hearts  I  I  don't  believe  they  have  any,  certainly  none 
that  can  ache,'  *  I  said,  despondingly ;  ''  and  his  least  of  all.  Men 
are  so  annojringly  strong— not  like  we,  poor  weak  woman  that  I 
am!" 

<<  Look  at  me,  and  then  see  if  men's  hearts  never  ache  t  Mine 
has  been  aching  longer  than  you  can  remember,  has  only  just  ceased 
to  ache — if,  indeed,  it  has  ceased  yet !" 

**But  you  are  not— not — ^you  know  who  I  mean  !"  I  stam- 
mered. 

"  Tes,  I  know  who  you  mean,"  he  said,  smiling  at  the  dis- 
paragement my  comparison  implied.  "  No,  I  am  not  Uke  Addison. 
I  wish  to  God  I  were.  I  am  as  weak  as  he  is  strong  in  most 
things;  but  his  strength  won't  help  him  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind." 

**  Yes  it  will;  he  told  me  as  much,"  I  said,  confidingly. 

*'  Has  he?  Ah,  well,  you  must  know  best  in  that  case ;  bat 
did  he  tell  you  that  as  applying  to  himself  generally,  or  in  any 
special  case,  because  men  are  so  wonderfully  strong  on  these  points 
when  not  personally  implicated." 

**  But  he  was !"  I  exclaimed. 

''  And  he  confided  his  grief  to  you  V ' 

*'  Unfortunately  I  was  the  cause  of  it.  I  never  found  out  how 
much  I  liked  him  until  it  was  too  late,  and  now  we  are  always  at 
cross  purposes,  and  he  despises  me ;  bat,  oh,  what  have  I  done  I  I 
never  meant  to  tell  this  to  anyone." 

*'  Tou  are  only  redeeming  a  promise  you  made  that  you  would 
appoint  me  your  &ther  confessor." 

"  And  I  can  trust  you,"  I  pleaded. 

'*  Tes,  child ;  you  will  find  none  truer  to  you  in  the  world." 

''  A  friend  is  a  great  comfort/'  I  remarked,  **  especially  such  a 
friend  as  you  have  been." 

*'  And  what  have  you  not  been  to  me,  child,  Qod  alone  knows  1 
Let  us  go/'  he  said,  rising  hurriedly,  as  if  desirous  not  to  prolong 
the  interview. 

Turning  back  as  we  crossed  the  room,  he  said  kindly :  **  Are 
you  a  little  bit  happier  now  t" 
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"  I  feel  the  relief  of  a  shared  secret/'  I  answered ;  **  aithoii^i) 
I  dare  say  I  shall  regret  having  parted  with  it  before  I  sleep." 

In  the  common  order  of  things  Mr.  Addison  had  to  offer  me  his 
arm  to  go  in  to  dinner.  I  took  it  with  a  sort  of  suspended  vitality, 
and  waited  for  him  to  speak ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  registered 
a  vow  never  to  open  his  lips  to  me  again,  even  to  offer  me  the 
commonest  civility.     What  had  I  said  or  done  ? 

We  parted  company  at  table,  as  Dolly  declined  sitting  next  to 
her  husband. 

Colonel  Stanhope  was  not  over  pleased  at  the  change,  and 
retaliated  on  Dolly  by  observing. 

''It  is  early  in  the  day  to  be  sent  to  the  other  side,  is  it  not, 
Domville  ?" 

"  But  you  forget  I  have  a  much  better  view  of  him  where  he 
is,"  said  Dolly,  in  her  most  self-satisfied  manner,  as  she  gave  her 
husband  a  patronising  smile,  which  seemed  to  compensate  him  for 
everything :  and  no  wonder !  A  smile  from  such  a  woman  as 
Dolly  now  looked  in  the  ''  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls  " 
was  enough  to  turn  a  stronger  head  than  Colonel  Domville's. 

Just  once  I  ventured  to  look  across  the  table  at  Mr.  Addison — a 
shy,  nervous  look,  as  if  afraid  of  being  caught.  It  is  said  you 
cannot  either  think  long  of  or  look  at  a  per«on  without  their  becom- 
ing conscious  of  some  exterior  influence  acting  magnetically  upon 
them,  which  attracts  them  to  return  either  thought  or  glance.  If 
that  be  true  he  ought  to  have  been  magnetised  long  ago — he  was  at 
that  moment,  for  he  looked  up  quickly  and  caught  my  eye,  which 
cowered  guiltily  before  his  clear,  cold  gaze.  I  was  thankful  when 
dinner  was  concluded,  leaving  me  at  liberty  to  be  as  unhappy  as  I 
pleased.  The  gentlemen  went  to  the  smoking-room,  while  Dolly 
and  I  repaired  to  the  moming-room. 

"  We  can  have  a  cosy  chat  there,  Mim,  until  we  are  wanted  to 
charm  and  destroy,"  said  Dolly,  vrith  one  of  her  bright  laughs  that 
always  inspired  me  with  life,  however  low  the  ebb  I  had  reached, 
and  just  now  I  was  terribly  dull  and  in  need  of  some  yeast  to 
counteract  my  heaviness. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  you  ai'e  going  to  spare  us  the  destructive 
element,"  said  Colonel  Stanhope ;  "  we  want  only  charms  to-night; 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  one  victim,"  he  continued,  glancing  at 
Colonel  Domville. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  call  him  a  victim,  I  hope.  Are  you  one, 
Reginald  ?" 

"  A  proud  and  happy  one,  my  dear,"  he  said,  giving  her  one 
of  his  most  courtly  bows,  a  perfect  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  in 
fact. 

** Ob,  Reginald !"  she  exclaimed;  **  I  forgot  all  about  Regina ; 
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do  go  and  see  after  her.    Barker  is  such  an  old  maid,  and  only  cares 
for  cats ;  she  does  not  attend  to  Regina  in  the  least." 

"  But  there  is  Pedro,  my  dear,  to  see  to  her/*  he  replied,  feeling, 
no  doubt,  how  utterly  he  had  been  dragged  down  fit>m  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  in  one  moment. 

"  No,  no,  Pedro  will  not  look  after  her.  I  do  wish  you  would 
go,  before  you  begin  smoking,  and  wrap  her  up  in  my  travelling- 
shawl.'* 

I  felt  so  much  for  his  humiliation  that  I  volunteered  to  go  for 
him. 

^*  No,  dear  Mim,  I  couldn't  hear  of  it,  Reginald  is  accustomed 
to  it;  she  would  only  bark  at  you;"  and  with  that  she  put  her 
arm  into  mine,  and  we  went  upstairs. 

**  The  sooner  Domville  is  dead  the  better,"  said  Colonel 
Stanhope,  when  next  we  met  before  the  ball  opened.  '*  Your  sister 
is  a  brilliant- looking  girl,  but  that  man  is  ruining  her.  She 
despises  him  already,  and  he  has  lost  his  head.  She  will  become 
perfectly  unbearable  in  a  short  time,  an  utterly  vain  and  selfish 
woman.    She  is  altered  already. 

**  Do  you  think  so  !"  I  replied,  for  I  considered  Dolly  was  only 
developing  freely  what  was  all  along  in  her  nature.  "  I  think  she 
is  only  worldly,"  I  remarked. 

**  She  wants  a  good  disappointment,  my  child,  to  bring  her  to 
her  senses,  and  then  she  will  be  an  amiable  woman  ;  but  as  she 
is " 

**  Now  don't  say  one  word  against  Dolly,  for  I  am  blind — that 
is  to  say,  I  love  her  as  she  is.  Faults  and  absurdities  that  I  should 
dislike  and  denounce  in  others  in  her  seem  tolerable  ;  they  are  like 
her  slang  phrases,  graced  by  her  using." 

"  Yes ;  she  is  just  one  of  those  pitfalls  that  lure  men  on  to 
destruction.  Charming  to  look  at,  but  with  no  trustworthy  founda- 
tion, not  unlike  what  I  have  heard  of  her  father,"  he  said,  as  if 
thinking  aloud. 

•*Why!  what  did  you  ever  hear  of  our  father  that  you 
speak  so  ?" 

"More  than  I  should  ever  care  to  tell  you,  child,"  and  he 
seemed  to  wince  under  my  remark  and  inquiry;  leading  me  to 
wonder,  while  he  advanced  to  do  the  honours  of  his  house,  as  the 
guests  were  arriving,  and  the  ball  about  to  commence. 
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POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE 
OF   TURKEY, 

The  never-ending  encroachments  of  Russia  upon  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  in  Asia — indeed,  upon  all  Asia— combined  with  a  sense  of  in- 
security, arising  from  such  persistent  aggressions  on  the  part  of  a 
colossal  Power,  to  our  own  vast  possessions  in  the  East,  have  from 
a  time,  extending  now  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  kept  up  a  con- 
dition of  things,  at  one  moment  of  chronic,  and  at  another  of 
active  hostility,  which  is  not  only  hurtful  to  the  progress  of 
humanity,  but  it  is  not  even  creditable  to  human  nature  itself. 

It  is  true  that  the  Turks  are  aliens  in  religion  upon  the  soil 
of  Europe,  but  they  are  not  more  so  in  race  than  the  great 
nationalities  of  Sarmatian  or  Slavonian,  and  of  Ugrian  or 
Hunnish  descent,  which,  with  the  Teutons,  Greco-Latin,  and  Keltic 
races,  constitute  the  population  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  Turks  have  been  variously  looked  upon  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  according  to  religious,  moral,  or  political  bias. 
This  attests  to  two  facts,  that  as  a  nation  their  condition  is  not 
satisfactory;  and  secondly,  that  being  aliens  in  religion,  no  two 
people  can  look  upon  them  in  the  same  point  of  view.  Some  have 
taken  pride  in  speaking  of  the  Turks  as  encamped,  rather  than 
settled  in  Europe;  the  decline  and  fall  of  their  power  has  been  a  by- 
word for  years,  and  a  French  traveller  has  complacently  designated 
their  empire  as  a  ^^etzdavre.''  Others,  again,  looking  at  the 
Osmanlis  in  a  political  point  of  view,  have,  like  Lord  Palmerston, 
declared  that  no  nation  has  made  greater  progress  in  late  years. 

The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  most  current  view  of  the  {acts  of 
the  case  ;  but  the  Turks  can  never  constitute,  by  progress  or 
by  civilisation,  a  recognised  member  of  the  European  family,  so 
long  as  the  sheri  or  fundamental  principle  of  Islamism — which 
teaches  that  the  faithful  are  a  dominant  race,  that  all  others  aro 
subject  to  them,  and  that  no  faith  is  to  be  maintained,  beyond  what 
is  expedient,  towards  an  *'  infidel" — is  upheld  in  its  integrity.  As, 
however,  there  are  Unitarians  in  Christendom,  so  also  there  are 
Deists  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  what  may  be  termed  Ultramontane 
Muhammadans,  and  a  reform  may  come  about  even  in  this  essential 
point,  and  Hatti-Sheriffs  become  Hatti-Allahs.* 

*  The  writer  has  heard  some  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  land  say  ; 
*'  Give  up  your  Saviour,  and  we  will  give  up  our  Muhammad." 
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tion  Deitber  in  moral,  religious,  nor  political  antagonism  to  the 
Turks.  It  has  its  origin  simply  in  what  is  expressed  as  the  legacy 
of  Peter  the  Great,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  the  aspiration  of  the  land 
to  constantly  extend  its  frontiers,  and  to  domineer  over  everything 
that  is  Asiatic.  It  has  never  limited  its  action  to  Turkey  in  Europe, 
but  has  just  as  persistently  oppressed  Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  and 
the  Powers  of  Central  Asia.  It  has  never  ceased  to  have  India 
and  China  in  its  perspective. 

Hitherto  Great  Britain  has  firom  various  reasons  given  its  politi- 
cal support  to  the  Osmanlis,  and  that  policy,  based  upon  a  vital 
and  necessary  opposition  to  the  inordinate  aggrandisement  of  Russia, 
has  been  so  prolonged  as  to  have  become  traditional.  It  has 
remained  for  our  times  to  see  this  traditional  policy  receive  a 
rude  shake  from  the  incapability  of  the  Osmanlis  to  meet  their 
financial  engagements,  and  to  be  almost  finally  overthrown  by  certain 
atrocities — the  result  of  a  semi-barbarous  warfare — as  reprehen- 
sible with  the  Russians  in  Khiva  and  in  Khokand,  and  with  the 
Egyptians  in  Christian  Abyssinia,  as  with  the  Turks  in  their 
Christian  provinces. 

There  are,  however,  many  who  do  not  see  their  way  clearly, 
whether  to  abandon  a  traditional  policy  and  let  Russia  have  her 
own  way,  or  whether  it  is  not  to  their  best  interest  to  uphold  the 
Osmanli  power,  even  though  it  should  be  neither  Christian,  nor 
humane,  nor  very  reputable.  They  want  to  know  what  are  tlie 
grounds  for  supporting  such  a  power.  It  is  this  question  which  we 
propose  at  this  moment  to  answer,  although  such  a  thesis  is  only 
preliminary  to  many  other  important  considerations.  The  fact  Ls 
that  the  possession  of  Turkey  in  Europe  by  Russia,  or  the  paramount 
influence  of  Russia  in  Constantinople,  is  a  question  almost  as  im- 
portant to  all  other  European  Powers  as  it  is  to  Great  Britain. 
If  Turkey  constitutes,  with  Egypt,  the  keys  of  Southern  Asia,  and 
it  is  therefore  of  high  importance  to  a  nation  having  Imperial  in- 
terests  in  that  region  of  the  globe,  this  apparently  greater  amount 
of  interest,  in  as  far  as  Turkey  is  ooncerned,  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Danube  is  a  Grerman  and  an  Austrian  river,  as 
well  as  a  Turkish  one ;  and  the  prosperity  of  those  two  nations  is 
just  as  much  concerned  in  that  river  not  being  closed  to  navigation 
by  an  absolute  power,  as  Great  Britain  is  in  the  highway  to  the 
East  not  being  closed  to  commerce  and  traffic. 

The  import  and  export  duties  levied  by  Russia  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  utterly  prohibitory,  and  hence  it  is  that  although  all 
liberal-minded  persons  would  like  to  see  Central  Asia  semi-dvilisedy 
and  a  line  of  railway,  or  a  commercial  high-road,  opened  through- 
out its  whole  lengtii,  the  transfer  of  the  commerce  of  the  Eart  to 
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Russia  would  extinguish  it  altogether — almost  as  effectually  as  if 
it  held  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  construction  of  a  lino  of  railway 
along  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates — and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  such 
an  undertaking  would  not  have  cost  more  than  was  oxpen  led  in  a 
profitless  invasion  of  Abyssinia — would  have  rendered  the  discus, 
sion  of  such  eventualities  almost  unnecessary.  Russia  would  then 
have  been  outflanked  in  the  East,  and  could  neither  have  advanced 
by  Constantinople,  nor  by  Georgia  and  Armenia.  But  Russia,  hold- 
ing what  have  been  hitherto  the  Sultan's  dominions  (unless  Egypt 
was  by  a  wise  forethought  separated  from  them),  would  drive  the 
commerce  of  the  far  east  back  again  to  the  point  from  whence  it 
started — that  is  to  say,  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Germany  may  assume  the  haughty  at  the  neutrality  observed 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  late  continental  war,  and  retort  upon  that 
neutrality  by  present  indifference,  whilst  France  may  chuckle  at 
England  being  now  deprived  of  an  alliance  which  she  was  faithless 
to  at  the  same  epoch ;  but  such  an  attitude  is  not  only  faulty  and 
suicidal^  it  is  worse, — it  is  ridiculous.  The  political  and  commercial 
interests  of  France  are  as  great  in  the  MediterraDean  as  even  ours, 
and  even  a  united  Germany  would  be  reft  of  iuilf  its  importance 
with  Russia  stretching  as  a  compact  power  from  the  White  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  integrity  of  Turkey  claims  support  on  other  and  yet 
stronger  grounds  than  even  her  advancement  by  reforms  which  the 
incessant  attacks  of  Russia  have  never  given  her  time  or  oppor. 
tunity  to  mature  or  to  perfect,  and  which  deeply  interest  almost 
every  civilised  nation. 

The  £Etll  of  Turkey  would  not  only  cause  a  disruption  of  the 
balance  of  power,  but  would  also  be  attended  with  the  fatal  conse- 
quence of  putting  an  end  to  the  ordinary  European  and  Ameri- 
can  commerce  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  possession  of,  or  even 
the  paramount  influence  of  Russia  at  Constantinople  would,  ai  a 
matter  of  course,  be  followed  by  the  same  influence  on  both  shores 
of  the  Euzine,  as  also  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
including  Greece.  In  fact,  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
with  the  adjoining  territories  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  commerce  by  land  of  those  coimtries,  must  of  necessity 
belong  to  the  masters  of  Constantinople.  Were  the  Ottoman 
Empire  made  to  disappear  from  the  map  of  the  world,  the 
mercantile  advantages  at  present  enjoyed  under  the  most  favour- 
able terms  by  European  nations  would,  indeed,  be  almost  entirely 
lost. 

The  aggressive  hostility  of  Russia  has,  however,  had  its  founda* 
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The  trade  of  Turkey,  shows  : — 


Vthieof 
ImporUinToitlAh 

VAlneof 
ExporU  in  TarkiBl] 

Great  Britaiii,  and  Ifalta     

Transit  to  Persia     ..     ^ 

France     

Austria    

Russia      

Holland 

Belgium —     ••• 

Sardinia 

Greece     

Persia  (direct  trade)      f     ... 

Switzerland,  U.  States,  &c. 

Eforpt  and  Servia 

MoldaTia  and  Wallachia       

Total  in  Turkish  Piastres     

259,300,000 

217,500,000 

108,702,150 

113,765,550 

97,266,000 

26,434,950 

4,650,150 

3,658,350 

1,740,000 

108,750,000 

91,832,850 

99,445,350 

56,761,500 

130,500,000 

217,500,000 

229,971,450 

185,310,000 

74,263,200 

9,017,550 

2,079.300 

10,4:S6,950 

18,70->.OOO 

6,525,000 

59,651,550 

61.826,550 

37,845,000 

1,182,330,000 

1,064,445,000 

This,  which  is  derived  firom  Michelsen's  "  Ottoman  Empire  and 
its  Resources,"  &c.,  it  will  be  seen,  overlooks  by  some  accident  or 
other,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  information,  the 
important  commerce  of  Prussia  and  Germany,  that  of  Italy,  of 
Algiers  and  the  North  African  States,  that  of  India  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  other  minor  commercial  resources,  more  or  less  alluded  to 
in  our  previous  articles  on  "  The  Resources  of  Turkey." 

The  total  as  it  stands  in  English  money  represent  £11,823,300 
in  imports,  and  £10,644,450  in  exports.  Ubicini,  in  his  *'  Lettres 
sur  la  Turquie,''  etc,  makes  the  proceeds  rather  less,  stating  ihem 
at  £11,390,833  imports,  and  £9,402,500  exports.  But  neither  of 
these  statements  appear  to  include  the  indirect  trade  with  Turkey  ; 
such  as  that  from  India  to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  and  also 
through  the  fairs  of  Leipsio  and  other  places  in  GJermany.  General 
Chesney  felt  justified  in  estimating  this  additional  trade,  from  data 
in  his  possession,  at  quite  two  millions  each  way,  thus  giving  about 
£26,467,750  for  the  trade  of  Turkey,  and  even  this  estimate  must 
be  considered  as  having  undergone  a  considerable  augmentation, 
by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  to  navigation.  It  is  not  likely 
European  nations  are  prepared  to  for^o  all  the  advantages  of  this 
great  and  ever,  increasing  commerce  merely  for  the  childish  pleasure 
of  spiting  Great  Britain.  It  is  evident  tiiat  Europe  at  large  is  as 
deeply  interested  in  maintaining  existing  relations  as  is  Great 
Britain  ;  and  before  a  change  is  either  abetted  or  sanctioned,  it 
would  be  well  for  those  nations  whom  it  concerns  to  consider 
whether  any  power  that  might,  or  could,  replace  Turkey  would 
give  the  same  commercial  advantages  to  all  countries  as  she  has 
hitherto  done. 

The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  in  reality  of  the  last 
importance  to  Austria  and  France,  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain* 
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Were  Eoumania,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  severed  from  the 
Sultan's  territories — as  to  Bulgaria  it  stretches  its  population  to  the 
very  gates  of  Constantinople — not  only  would  the  Greek  provinces 
of  the  South  demand  the  same  autonomy  as  the  Slavonian  pro- 
vinces, hut  the  independence  of  Austria  would  necessarily  be  com- 
promised, since  the  main  outlet  of  the  Danube  would  then  be  com. 
pletely  under  the  control  of  another  power,  by  whom  she  would  be 
outflanked,  and  might  be  cut  off  politically,  as  well  as  commercially, 
from  her  exterior  relations ;  which,  with  Turkey  alone,  give  her 
commercial  transactions  of  £2,990,955  sterling. 

The  exports  of  France,  in  cotton  goods,  woollens,  sugar,  paper, 
glass-ware,  and  fancy  goods,  with  the  imports  in  raw  silk,  linseed, 
sesamum,  wool,  goat's  hair,  oil,  tobacco  and  gall-nuts,  amount  to 
£3,386,736.  This  would  all  be  lost  if  her  vessels  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  in 
general, which  must  be  the  case  if  Constantinople  were  to  become 
Muscovite.  Alexandria,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece  would  natu- 
rally follow,  and  even  Africa  would  suffer  from  such  a  change. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  taking  a  lower  estimate  than  that 
of  Ubicini : — 

The  direct  exports  to  Turkey,  according  to  the  **  Banker's  Cirr 
cular,"  were  in  1850  :— 

From  Great  Britain       £1,118,679 

From  Bengal  to  the  Fenian  and  Arabian  Q11I&  178,582 

From  Madras  „  „  »  •••  117|407 

From  Bombay  „  „  „  ...  525,705 

From  England  to  Syria 72,616 

Indirect  trade  through  Leiptic  and  the  rest  of  (Germany  700,000 


Total,  independently  of  Egypt  and  Barbary      £4,707,980 

Whereas,  it  appears  from  the  **  Banker's  Circular,"  that  the  ex- 
ports to  the  Power  which  has  the  modesty  to  seek  for  the  monopoly 
of  Turkish  commerce  were  in  1850  only  £1,454,771.  The  official 
returns  of  trade  from  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  were  obtained 
by  General  Chesney,  for  his  "  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris/'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  677,  683. 

But,  beyond  the  value  of  this  amount  of  trade,  Turkey  is  the 
keystone  of  one  great  branch  of  our  commercial  prosperity.  Her 
maintenance  as  a  nation  and  as  an  independent  power  is,  indeed,  on 
political,  as  well  as  on  commercial  grounds,  of  momentous  import, 
ance  to  Great  Britain. 

Since  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  its  fall  would  carry  with  it  its 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  dependencies,  England  would,  in  case  of  such 
a  catastrophe,  be  utterly  cut  off  from  India,  China^  and  Australia, 
and  all  the  far  east — save  by  sea.     It  is  in  consequenoe  of  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  such  an  uu  to  ward  result  that,  however  supine  other 
nations  may  be,  Great  Britain  will  find  itself  under  the  necessity, 
not  only  of  supporting  the  Ottomans,  at  a  last  crisis,  by  its  fle^ 
but  also  of  sending  a  land  force  to  Egypt  to  assist ^the  Khedive 
in  maintaining  the  neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal^  as  it  is  with 
it  as  it  is  with  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphoms.  The 
overland  communications  with  India,  which  only  the  other  day 
were  but  an  occasional  luxury,  could  never  be  sacrificed  on  our 
part,  when  they  have  become  an  ordinary  portion  of  the  wants  of 
almost  every  family.  The  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  India  by 
Bussia  is  a  subject  for  separate  consideration.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  more  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  thing  (not  implying 
thereby  its  success)  than  there  is  that  the  faHcinating  spoils  of 
Indian  wealth  will  not  only  ever  be  a  tempting  bait  to  a  half, 
starving  population,  but  it  would  also  secure  the  invader  support 
and  assistance  throughout  a  march  the  length  of  which  Bussia  is 
managing  to  diminish  daily 

By  the  possession  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  by  Bussia, 
India  would  be  left  to  depend  almost  solely  upon  the  bravery  of  its 
troops  for  its  defence.  Whilst  Bussia  has  a  large  army  in  the 
Transcaucasian  Provinces  ready  to  advance  by  Persia,  and  another 
in  Central  Asia,  Great  Britain  would  be  utterly  cut  off  firom 
effecting  any  diversion  by  itself,  or  by  means  of  Oriental  allies. 
The  only  approach  tl\at  might  possibly  remain  open  would  be  by 
the  roundabout  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  notwithstanding  the 
lukewarm  reception  which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  project  has 
received,  it  would  be  found  at  the  last  moment,  that  evoi  to  secure 
this  remote  and  fi^  means  of  effectbg  a  flank  movement,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  hold  the  mouths  of  those  great  rivers  by  a  squadron 
or  by  efficient  strongholds. 

But  these  considerations,  even  when  coupled  with  the  oonuner- 
cial  advantages  depending  on  Turkey,  should  weigh  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  tlie  great  principle  of  justice.  These  i^ply  as 
instmctively  to  nations  as  to  individuals,  and  a  departure  from 
them  seldom  fails  to  bring  its  retribution.  Since,  then,  it  is  uni- 
versally  admitted  that  an  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  aggression 
has  been  committed  by  Busda  against  Turkey,  in  upholding  its 
provinces  in  rebellion,  with  the  aid  of  an  armed  fiorce,  is  it  not 
incumbent  on  the  Western  Powers  heartily  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
their  own  oppressed  ally  ?  If  the  voice  of  Europe  were  to  be  thus 
raised  on  the  broad  grounds  of  right  and  justice,  a  ^vmanly^tii^ 
peace  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  action,  with  security  to 
Turkey  fat  the  future. 

But  if  such  a  peace  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  fll<M*dTig  Servia 
and  Boumauia  into  kingdoms,  and  by  e7^*»^g  the  load  •^^w*"*^ 
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trative  autonomy  of  the  other  Slavonian  and  Muhammadan  provinces, 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  the  Greek  Muhammedan  provinces 
— certainly  Epirus  and  Thessaly — will  insist  upon  a  similar  liberation 
under  the  protection  of  the  Hellenes ;  and  while  we  shall  then  have 
a  wretched  anarchy  and  atrocity-engendering  mixture  of  Islamism, 
Panslavism,  Panhellanism,  and  Russianism,  as  oppoiing  forces, 
nothing  will  remain  for  the  Turkish  Government  in  Europe,  save 
Constantinople  and  its  environs. 

Thus  hemmed  in,  the  Osmanlis  will  have  but  one  of  two  choices— 
to  evacuate  the  territory  altogether,  or,  as  more  probably  will  be 
the  case,  to  make  their  own  terms  with  Russia,  by  which  terms 
Russia  will  be  as  powerful  at  Constantinople  as  if  she  was  actually 
in  possession.  The  declaration  of  the  political  independence  of  the 
Slavonian  principalities,  or  the  establishment  of  a  belt  of  imaginary 
independent  principalities  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan,  as 
advocated  by  some,  would  be  not  a  first,  but  a  final  step  towards 
the  extinction  of  Turkish  rule  in  Europe.  Not  that  upon  principle, 
and  under  certain  circumstances^  such  an  event  might  not  be 
hailed  as  an  opening  to  civilisation — for  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  misgovemment  of  the  Turks,  and  the  resources  of  the 
countries  held  by  them,  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  possible  degree 
of  productiveness  under  that  misgovemment — but  that  the  mere 
replacing  one  semi-barbarian  government  by  another,  which  adds 
military  and  theocratic  autocracy  and  commercial  prohibitiveness, 
to  a  similar  state  of  serai-civilisation,  would  make  things  infinitely 
worse  than  they  now  are,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  would  be 
most  iDJurious  to  the  interests  of  other  powers. 

The  existing  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  acted  with  infinite 
prudence,  forbearance,  and  wisdom,  under  these  trying  and  compli- 
cated  circumstances.  The  question  of  the  tenure  of  the  Danube, 
and  of  the  extension  of  Russian  power  in  the  south-east  of  Europe, 
concerns  Austria  and  Germany  more  even  than  it  does  Great 
Britain  ;  yet  the  conduct  of  these  powers  has  been  such  as  to  leave 
it  to  be  opined  that  they  wished  to  throw  the  burthen  of  upholding 
these  interests  upon  Great  Britain  alone.  France  has  even  chuckled 
over  the  imaginary  isolation  of  the  monarch  of  the  seas  in  defending 
the  interests  of  all  Europe  in  the  Mediterranean,  forgetting  that 
they  have  allowed  themselves  to  speak  of  that  sea  as  a  French 
lake !  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  Germany, 
Austria,  and  France  will  soon  be  rudely  awakened  by  vital  interests 
in  danger  to  a  sense  of  the  derogatory  position  in  which  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  temporarily  placed. 

In  the  meantime  Great  Britain,  with  a  fleet  in  Turkish  waters, 
and  a  land  force  co-operating  with  the  Egyptians,  could  afford  to 
look  on  with  infinite  complacency  at  the  indififerenoe  displayed  by 
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the  Powers  to  the  progress  of  Russia  iu  the  East.  It  has  been 
justly  observed  that  it  is  an  utter  mistake  on  the  part  of  France 
and  the  other  Western  Powers  to  imajjine  that,  should  we  fail  in 
protecting  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  our  own  porticubur 
interests  will  be  thereby  imperilled.  The  Liberal  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  ciicumstances,  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  we  need  concern  ourselves  with  no  conflagration 
until  our  own  house  is  on  fire.  J^ut  this  doctrine  has  been  uniformly 
rejected  by^be  Conservative  party,  as  also  by  the  more  reflective 
among  the  Liberals,  whilst  it  has  never  been  allowed  by  any  truly 
liberal-minded  person  that  the  interests  of  England  ought  to  be 
considered  apart  from  the  interests  of  other  nations,  so  long  as  other 
nations  show  themselves  desirous  of  these  being  treated  conjointly. 
If  the  nations  which  are  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  great 
tributaries  feel  no  interest  in  keeping  open  the  navigation  of  that 
great  river,  it  is  obvious  that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  is  of  a 
much  more  secondary  character.  If  the  Western  Powers  see  nothing 
to  afifect  their  interests  in  the  Russianising  of  the  Slavonian 
provinces  under  the  semblance  of  a  protective  autonomy,  ours  are 
only  of  a  very  secondary  degree.  If  Italy  can  calmly  contemplate 
being  isolated  from  commerce  and  inter-communication  in  the 
Levant,  where  its  people  and  language  are  so  familiar,  and  if 
France,  once  ready  to  fight  for  the  mere  holding  of  the  keys  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  can  sec  nothing  to  afifect  her  interest  in  holy  and 
unholy  lands  being  handed  over  to  a  semi-barbarian  power,  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  us,  but  with  those  who  have  eyes  and  see 
not,  and  ears  and  hear  not. 

The  question,  as  it  stands,  is  a  peculiarly  European  one,  and 
.  instead  of  chuckling  over  the  supposed  isolated  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  great  should  be  the  shame  of  those  powers  which  stand  by 
with  arms  folded  and  see  a  grievous  injustice  committed.  Our 
Government  has,  v;e  say,  acted  with  infinite  prudence,  forbearance, 
and  wisdom,  in  not  undertaking  the  Quixotic  defence  of  European 
interests,  whilst  the  rest  of  Europe  stood  by  as  mere  spectators. 
Butwhenithepositiveint^restsof  Great  Britain  come  to  be  endangered, 
then  the  other  powers  may  be  led  to  discover  that  they  have  made 
a  mistake  in  not  supporting  us  in  our  endeavours  to  serve  their 
interests  in  combination  with  ours.  We  shall  then,  like  the  Turks 
left  to  struggle  against  Russia  single-handed,  have  to  defend  our 
iuterests  without  regard  to  those  of  other  powers.  France  has,  for 
example,  great  interest  in  the  Suez  Canal,  which,  if  not  the  origin- 
ator, she  has  at  all  events  the  credit  of  having  carried  through ;  but 
if  she  is  not  alive  to  her  interest  in  upholding  the  neutrality  of  iti 
navigation,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  the  burthen  of  Great  Britain, 
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whilst  upholding  the  freedom  of  navigation  for  her  own  ships,  to 
also  ensure  the  interests  of  an  indifferent  party. 

As  it  is  with  the  Suez  Canal,  so  it  is  with  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus.  Should|Ru8sia,  through  the  abstention  of  Qermany 
and  Austria,  establish  itself  on  the  Danube  and  occupy  the 
Danubian  provinces— Dacian  and  Slavonian— the  position  of  this 
country  would  be  precisely  what  it  was,  save  in  so  far  as  Russia 
might  be  tempted,  now  or  at  a  proximate  future,  in  pursuance  of 
a  foregone  policy,  to  advance  still  further,  and  seek  to  obtain 
possession  of  Constantinople.  English  interests  would  then  be 
directly  touched,  and  if  the  other  powers  still  hold  aloof,  which  is  not 
likely,  they  would  find  that  we  can  take  upon  ourselves  the  task  of 
resisting  such  encroachments  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  and  that 
it  would  not  occur  to  us  to  ask  anybody  to  help  us,  save  the  popu- 
lations of  the  invaded  territories. 
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By  th6  Author.of  "Not  iJl  FicUoo/' «  Whilst  the  SnowfUkw  Pell,*'  eto 

CHAPTER  XII. 

QUEBN  MAD  AOAIN. 

Yes,  truly !  her  designing  [majesty,  under  pretence  of  seeking 
change  of  air  after  a  severe  cold,  proposed  and  accomplished  a  visit 
to  the  Jointure  House. 

About  the  beginning  of  September  she  arrived,  when  the 
autumnal  haze  lay,  like  a  transparent  veil,  over  nature's  face, 
softening  its  more  rugged  features,  shadowing  tenderly  the  golden 
glory  of  the  cornfields,  reflecting  tiie  purple  bloom  on  the  moors, 
and  mingling  with  the  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  from  the  sportsman's 
gun.  Not,  however,  to  admire  nature  had  Mab  come  to  the  coun- 
try. She  preferred  ^*  art,"  as  we  know  of  old,  and  as  Mick,  more, 
over,  knew  to  his  cost,  and  ancient  Selim  doubly  knew,  as  the 
carriage  groaned  under  the  multiplicity  of  boxes,  band-boxes,  and 
bags,  wherewith  the  fair  invalid  had  provided  herself,  and  which 
were  laden  with  changes  of  raiment,  carefully  chosen  and  arranged 
for  the  vanquishment  and  total  subjugation  of  the  inmates  of 
Haroourt  Abbey. 

'' Look  like  a  '  commercial  traveller,' do  I?"  she  retorts  play, 
fully  to  Uncle  Oliver's  saturnine  similitudes.  '' '  The  Screw' " 
(designating  Selim)  *'  does  appear  rather  blown.  Ah !  the  country 
air  has  really  almost  taken  away  my  cold  already. "  And  emerging 
from  her  embarras  des  JBt^o^e^C Pill-boxes"  she  denominates 
the  baggage),  she  embraces  demonstratively  her  three  relations,  and 
makes  herself,  generally  and  particularly,  gladsome,  complimentary, 
and  talkative  during  the  evening. 

On  the  morrow  the  two  girls  are  to  depart  ona  ten  days'  visit  to 
Harcourt  Abbey,  the  Honourable  May— a  perfect  Athenian  in  her 
proclivity  for  any  new  thing — on  being  apprised  of  Miss  Power's 
expected  advent,  having  straightway  included  her  in  an  invitation 
she  was  sending  Cecile.  Mab,  is  delighted,  and  opens  her  trunks, 
and  displays  her  killing  toUettei  and  irresistible  omrfs  and 
coiffures^  relating,  between  the  dress  descriptions,  divers  '*  heart 
histories,"  wherein  she  has  played  the  heroine  to  a  score  of 
heroes — none  of  whom,  however,  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  a  proposal.   *'  My  next  conquest  shall  be  the 
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other  Haroourt,  as  Grandmamma  irreverently  styles  the  unappro- 
priated  Crcesus." 

Cecy  laughs  a  little — ^her  spirits  are  lighter  than  when  we 
closed  the  preceding  chapter.  Two  months  have  elapsed  since  that 
information  respecting  Frank's  movements  had  been  vouchsafed 
her  by  Mr.  Lees  Haroourt,  and  the  Australian  mail,  soon  now  due, 
m\i%t  bring  her  a  letter  surely.  Her  own  epistle,  too,  tardily 
addressed  though  it  was,  is  by  this  time  well  on  its  outwaid 
journey.  She  feels  quite  infected  by  the  gay  companionship  of 
Mab,  who  rattlec  on  glibly  : — **  Yes  my  next  victim,  will  be  this 
monied  Harcourt.  I  hope  he  is  of  an  impressible  nature.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  matter  much.  I  rather  like  a  resolute  siege 
when  I  am  sure  to  win  in  the  end.  I  shall  be  perfectly  stunning 
to-morrow  eveuing,  Cecy.     La  Reine  du  bal^  I  mean  to  shine." 

"  But  there  will  be  no  ball.  We  are  to  be  in  time  for  eight- 
o'clock  dinner — that  is  all." 

*'  That  IB  aZZ /—Imbecile  little  literal  goose  I"  politely  retorted 
Mabel.     ''Well,  ball,  dinneri  or  tea,  I  mean  to  shine, — that'salV* 

So  she  did,  though  rather  too  much  in  the  peacock  and  butterfly 
fashion.  Her  mother's  more  subdued,  more  experienced  taste, 
being  manifestly  deficient  in  the  quite.fit-for.a.ball  toilette,  wherein 
Miss  Power  appeared  at  Mrs.  Harcourt's  dinner-table.  However, 
she  had  no  objection  to  finding  herself  better  (i.e.  more)  dressed 
than  her  surroundings;  and  as  the  company  was  a  large  one,  in. 
eluding  many  imported  '  swells '  and  indigenous  un-swells,  and  a 
carpet  dance  was  got  up  in  the  evening,  she  enjoyed  herself 
thoroughly.  Her  good  looks  and  prononee  manners  creating  quite 
a  small  sensation,  especially  amongst  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
causing  her  to  shine  La  Reine  du  bal  indeed,  in  every  masculine 
eye  save  Mr.  Lees  Harcourt's.  Absolutely  awed  by  the  inex- 
haustible vivacity,  the  airs,  graces  and  grimaces,  of  this  latest 
addenda  to  the  Abbey  menagerie,  he  retreated  to  his  customary 
protection  post  beside  the  sheltering  pillars  of  the  mantelpiece,  directly 
in  the  vicinity,  though  it  happened  to  be,  of  Miss  Matilda  Evanson, 
whose  correctly-toned,  accurately  phrased  short  sentences,  perfectly 
eomme  U  faut  corsage  displaying  just  the  proper  amount  of  fair 
neck,  formed  such  a  quiet  contrast  to  the  dashing  belle  of  eighteen, 
when  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  latter's  identity,  Miss 
Matilda  surveyed  contemptuously. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  person  is  1"  she  inquires  softly  of  Mr. 
Lees,  as  she  indicates  Mabel  by  a  slight  gesture  of  her  fan. 
"  Very  odd-looking,  is  she  not  ?" 

**  Ton  my  word,  I  don't  know — deuced  fine  women  she  seems  to 
me  I  But,  bless  me,  I  couldn't  stand  her  talk.  As  to  who  she  is— 
ber  name  is  Power,  I  believe— and  she's  some  relation  of  old  Mr. 
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Mac's,  and  that  makes  her  some  relation  of  Mrs.  Hircoort's— 
doesn't  it?"  adds  Lees,  spitefully. 

•*0h,  I  hope  not" — Miss  Matilda  shudders  faintly.  Then,  ajiia 
c<")ntemplating  Mabel,  *'Her  dress  is  rather  bizarre  for  a  qiiet 
evening.     Did  she  expect  a  ball  ?" 

"  Ton  my  word,  I'm  a  bad  judge  of  women's  clothes ;  and  as  to  a 
l)all,  what's  going  on  is  very  like  one,— twenty  or  thirty  people 
dancing,  and  flirting,  and    ■ 

Tlie  Honourable  May,  gliding  up  at  this  moment,  internipts  the 
inleresting  description. 

••  Lees,  why  did  you  run  away  from  my  newest  importation  just 
as  I  wanted  you  to  dance  with  her— it  was  *o  stupid !  Now, 
come?" 

Lees  groans  disconsolately — *'  Wouldn't  it  do  to  dance  with  the 
other  one  1"  he  suggests,  meaning  Cecy. 

**  No  !"  and,  nolens  volena^  he  is  dragged  off  and  confronted  with 
the  dashing  maiden.  Her  pulses  quicken  as  she  beholds  tho  captive 
Lees  led  up  to  the  slaughter,  and  she  puts  her  fian  to  her  lips 
to  hide  the  rising  smile  of  triumph  over  her  victim— victim  as, 
of  course,  he  will  be  directly.  "  These  heavy  stupids  generally  sur. 
render  without  a  struggle."  But  heavy  stupid  as  he  is,  Mr.  Har. 
court  possesses  obstinacy  in  lieu  of  courage.  During  the  Lancers, 
through  which  Miss  Power  has  absolutely  to  guide  him,  he  never 
articulates  a  word.  He  is  unassailable  because  he  will  show  no 
weak  point  for  attack. 

''  What  assault  can  be  made  against  a  dead  wall,  offering  not  a 
a  loophole  for  the  smallest  shot  1"  soliloquises  Mab  angrily,  as,  de- 
spite the  united  forces  of  ''art"  and  nature,  despite  foreign  cosmetics 
and  native  impertinence,  she  finds  the  first  evening  terminate 
without  having  made  one  successful  step  towards  the  achievement 
of  her  real  object  in  visiting  the  country,  viz.,  the  subjagation  of 
the  unappropriated  Croesus. 

And  each  succeeding  day  did  Lees  only  show  himself  more  im. 
penetrable.  ''  I  am  horribly  afiraid  of  your  cousin — she  talks  too 
much" — ^he  would  confide  to  Cecile,  for  whose  society,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  avoided  Mabel's,  he  manifested  a  dogged  persevering 
preference.  He  danced  with  her  his  silent,  faulty  quadrilles- 
picked  up  her  arrows  with  equal  solemnity  in  the  archery  field,  and 
was  ready  to  be  the  riding  escort  only  when  she  was  of 
the  party.  Silly  little  Cecile,  however,  did  not  appreciate  these 
distinguishing  marks  of  attention.  Even  apart  from  that  romance, 
whereof  another  was  the  hero,  there  was  something  utterly  repul- 
sive to  her  (notwithstanding  his  would-be  kindness  to  Frank)  in 
this  sullen,  intemperate  rich  man,  whose  money  formed  literally 
and  figuratively  his  one  talent.     But  this  talent  compensated,  in 
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many  eyes  besides  MaberB,  for  all  lie  defects  and  deficiencies  of 
is  owner,  wbo  in  sole  virtue  of  its  possession  was  estimated  quite 
a  desirable  parti  in  the  unquestionable  opinion  of  worldly-wiso 
parents  and  prudent,  sensible  daugbters.  Nay,  Mrs.  Macnamara 
herself,  with  the  bluest  blood  in  Ireland  circulating  haughtily 
through  her  veins,  had  lately  come  to  speak  with  less  aversion, 
and  more  toleration,  of  the  **  other  Harcourt.'*  Putting  her  pride 
in  her  pocket,  which,  indeed,  held  very  little  else — for  without  Uncle 
Oliver's  assistance  her  limited  jointure  would  hardly  have  stood 
the  annual  shocks  of  a  town  season  in  addition  to  the  necessaries 
of  life,  Mick-Selim,  and  the  yellow  carriage.  Pocketting,  then,  this 
grand  sentiment  of  her  soul  and  distinctive  trait  of  her  race,  she 
regarded  with  a  degree  of  complacency  the  parvenu*s  clumsily- 
exhibited  partiality  towards  her  grandaughter. 

**It  will  be  good  enough  for  Cecile,"  she  observed  to  Uncle 
Oliver;  "she  is  not  a  beauty,  and  would  never  make  a  brilliant 
match." 

''How  you  do  settle  matters  out  of  hand  I"  rejoined  Mr. 
Macnamara,  grimly.     **  Has  he  asked  her  yet  V 

"  No,  but  his  intentions  and  attentions  are  very  evident.  He 
cares  for  her,  too,  in  his  own  way.  The  last  day,  he  called  here, 
when  I  purposely  told  him  a  list  of  her  deficiencies,  scolded  and 
abused  her,  as  i  have  always  done  to  people  dangling  after  my 
children,  he  actually  (great  goose,  as  he  is  I)  roused  himself  so  far 
as  to  excuse  her." 

"And  why  did  you  scold  the  poor  child,  or  abuse  her  V 

"  Just  to  show  1  aui  no  matchmaker^'*  returned  Mrs.  Macnamara 
with  severe  candour,  as  Uncle  Oliver,  with  an  angry,  impatient 
*'  Humph,"  left  the  room. 

And  undoubtedly,  Grandmamma  had  been  correct  in  her  obser- 
vations and  surmises  :  Lees  Har court  veritably  **  cared  for"  Cecile 
in  his  own  way — but  that  was  a  very  peculiar  way.  To  speak  of 
him  being  in  love,  or  even  spoony,  as  other  mortals  are,  would  be 
describing  his  sentiments  wrongly.  He  felt  attracted  neither  by 
special  beauty,  nor  similarity  of  tastes,  nor  yet  by  that  opposition 
of  the  same  which  sometimes  creates  the  mystic  tie.  He  considered 
Cecy  physically  inferior  to  that  '*  deuced  fine  Power  woman,"  whom 
his  soul  abhorred,  and  any  possibly  superior  trait  of  mind  and  dis« 
position  the  former  might  possess  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating. Cogitating  the  matter  over  in  his  own  brain,  his  memory 
alvfays  reverted  to  that  day  when,  totally  repelled  by  the  unfordable 
gulf  between  his  own  ideas  and  those  of  the  fashionable  world  into 
.which  he  had  been  thrown,  his  neglected,  forlorn  sympathies,  had 
been  suddenly  awakened  by  the  questions  put  to  him  concerning 
Australiai  the  land  he  loved  so  well.    Tet— that  was  the  beginning 
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of  it.  Then,  Cecy  had  seemed  quiet — ^fond  of  her  brother  ;  where- 
fore he  estimated,  she  should  make  a  good  fanner's  wife,  and  as 
such  be  delighted  to  accompany  himself  back  to  the  bush,  where 
this  Frank,  of  whom  she  spoke  so  much,  might  be  satisfactorily 
employed  sheep-sheering  or  lassooing  wild  horses.  She  looked  so 
much  more  natural  and  simple  than  the  Honourable  May,  or  the 
Misses  Evanson,  or  Mabel — gentle  and  pretty,  and  not  formidable 
— easily  managed,  and  all  that. 

These  thoughts  were  running  in  Mr  Lees  Haroourt*s  bead  as 
he  sipped  some  brandy  and  soda  after  breakfast  in  the  smoking, 
room  the  very  morning,  as  it  happened,  succeeding  that  on  whidi 
Grandmamma,  at  the  Jointure  House,  had  expressed  ber  opinions 
respecting  his  matrimonial  intentions.  To  refresh  his  mind  after  the 
unwonted  toil  of  such  sentimental  musings,  he  sauntered  out  into 
the  shrubbery,  just  as  the  unconscious  subject  of  his  ruminations 
chanced  to  be  coming  up  one  of  its  winding  pathways. 

She  had  been  with  Mrs.  Harcourt  gathering  flowers  for  the 
drawing-room  vases,  and  now,  with  her  hands  full  of  buds  and  flowers, 
wasre  turning  to  the  house.  She  advanced  slowly,  abstractedly ; 
or  this  fair  September  morning  was  the  anniversary  of  her 
departure  from  the  Towers,  and  memories  of  the  past  were  crowd. 
ing  her  heart  and  filling  her  eye  with  tears,  when,  at  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps,  she  looked  up,  and  confronted  Lees 
Harcourt. 

''Hallo!  what's  the  row?"  he  asked.  ''Are  you  thinking  of 
Australia?" 

''Austrcdia?  Nol" 

"  Well,  what  makes  you  cry  1" 

"  I  am  not  crying/'  she  resented,  not  quite  truthfully.  "  But 
this  time  of  year,  and  this  lovely  morning,  reminds  me  so  of  home 
and  leaving  it — just  this  day  twelve-months.  It  seems  such  ages 
ago." 

"  Oh,  is  that  it  1  But  it  is  silly  to  cry  for  gpilt  milk,  or  a  lost 
home,  you  know.  Tour  brother,  I'm  certain,  has  forgotten  it 
altogether." 

"  Ah,  I  am  sure  he  has  not.    He  writes  about  it,  lives  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  it  again." 

"He  says  so  to  please  you.  Depend  upon  it,  he  prefers 
Australia  by  this  time,  and  so  would  you  if  you  were  there  awhile. 
He  has  taken  quite  up  with  the  sheep-fiEUining  on  my  place  by 
this,  I  reckon.   Did  you  hear  from  him  yet  ?" 

' '  Not  yet.  The  mail  is  not  due  yet, ' '  she  adds  in  a  half  wistful 
inquiry. 

''  No,  it  isn't,  I  believe;  and  you  bother  yourself  altogether  too 
much  about  letters.   Now,  wouldn't  it  be  a  far  better  thing  for  you 
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if  somebodj  offered  you  the  chaace  of  going  out  to  see  your  brother, 
and  saved  you  the  trouble  of  all  this  scribbling  for  the  future?" 

'*  I  don't  know,  and  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  into  the  house  with 
these  flowers.  Exotics  wither  so  quickly/*  she  said  hastily,  half 
frightened  at  his  unusual  loquacity. 

'*  Go  on,"  he  returned  quite  good  humouredly,  attributing  her 
confusion  to  mere  shyness,  and,  moreover,  catching  a  glimpse  of  his 
sister-in-law  in  the  distance.  ''  But  give  me  one  of  those  flowers 
first,  will  you  ?" 

"  Certainly — which  do  you  choose  V 

He  picked  out  a  blue  salvia.  "This  is  to  match  your  eyes — 
just  the  colour,  isn't  itl" 

Cecy's  eyes  being,  she  understood,  brown,  she  felt  more 
amused  than  complimented ;  but  without  venturing  any  contra, 
dicticm,  she  reiterated,  **  Now,  let  me  pass,  please  1" 

"  Well,  if  you're  in  such  a  deuced  hurry,  I'll  defer  .what  I  have 
to  say  till  I  return  from  shooting  this  evening."  But  his  words 
had  to  meet  a  longer  delay^  for  after  luncheon,  whilst  the  gentlemen 
were  still  in  the  preserves,  an  express  from  the  Jointure  House 
arrived,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lindores,  conveying  the  intelligence 
that  Mrs.  Macnamara  had  fallen  down  stairs,  and,  it  was  feared, 
broken  her  leg,  and  as  the  coachman  had  been  despatched  for  the 
doctor,  he  had  driven  over,  at  her  uncle's  urgent  request,  to  fetch 
Cecy  back  at  once. 

"How  tiresome  to  fall  down  stairs,  and  break  one's  leg!" 
sympathised  the  Honourable  May,  in  the  same  tone,  she  might 
have  used  had  a  canary  (not  her  own)  come  to  similiar  grief, 
**  And  so  provoking  "  (much  more  warmly)  **  to  send  for  Miss  De 
Burgh !  I  have  almost  a  notion  to  ask  Mifs  Power  to  be  her  sub- 
stitute,"  she  added,  as  the  two  girls  left  the  room — one  to  prepare 
for  departure,  the  other  joyfully,  to  assist  thereat. 

"  Mr.  Macnamara  particularly  wishes  Miss  De  Burgh  to  return 
home." 

•  *  And  /particularly  wish  her  to  remain  here.  Very  provoking,  is 
it  not  r 

"  yerj^*^  he  answered  coldly,  as  Cecy,  habited  for  the  drive, 
re-entered. 

''  I  am  really  annoyed  at  your  running  off,  Cecile,"  pouted  Mrs. 
Harcourt, ''  And  why  did  they  not  send  a  carriage  for  you  ?  You 
will  be  froisen  this  chilly  day  in  that  high  open  thing.  Bain  is 
threatening  too." 

.  80  it  was.  The  weather  had  changed  since  the  bright  morning, 
grown  grey  and  clouded,  though,  as  yet,  no  drops  had  fallen  from 
tiie  heavily-shrouded  sky. 

'*  Oh|  she  can  wrap  up,  a  wetting  is  quite  a  natural  consequence 
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of  going  out  in  this  country,  and  does  nobody  harm,"  put  in  Mab, 
cheerfully,  as  feeling  the  very  reverse  of  annoyance,  difiappointment, 
and  sorrow  over  the  sudden  summons,  she  with  a  great  exhihiticHi 
of  solitude,  enfolded  her  cousin  in  all  the  muffling  available,  even 
assisting  in  establishing  her  comfortably  in  the  '^  high  open  thing," 
and  waving  an  afifectionate  odteti,  ma  chhre^  ^ 

Then  she  turned  gaily  within  the  rich,  luxurious  abbey. 
"  Hurrah — ^the  field  is  clear — I  must — I  <AaU  win  another  sadi 
palace  as  this!*'  triumphantly  emphasised  her,  pleasure-loving, 
wealth-seeking,  unscrupulous  heart 
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Mrs.  Mackahaba's  leg  had  not  been  broken,  after  all,  but  one  of 
her  ankles  was  badly  injured,  and  her  whole  frame  generally  bruised 
and  battered.  Cecy  found  her  just  arranged  by  the  doctor,  in 
great  pain,  and  proportionably  cross— additionally  displeased,  it 
seemed,  by  her  granddaughter's  return.  '*  I  did  not  send  for  you," 
she  declaimed,  truthfully.  '^  It  was  ridiculous  of  your  Uncle  to  do 
so^for  I  cannot  tell  what  good  your  being  here  will  do  me, 
whereas !"— and  she  thought  angrily  of  the  match,  which  might 
be  pending,  but  now— 

She  was,  however^  too  weak  to  enter  upon  the  matrimonial  ques- 
tion, so  contented  herself  with  adding  significantly,  in  reference  to 
Uncle  Olivelr's  recall.    **  I  believe  he  did  it  on  purpose. " 

Certainly  Mr.  Macnamara  betrayed  the  good-humoured  air  of  a 
person  who  had  achieved  a  set  design,  told  Cecy  she  was  a  good  child 
for  doing  what  she  had  been  asked/or  once ;"  and  these,  the  first  spon- 
taneously  kind  words  he  had  ever  addressed  her,  solaced  the  latter 
somewhat  for  the  ungracious  reception  vouchsafed  her  by  Orand- 
mamma,  who  proved  the  most  nervous,  irritable,  fidgetty  patient, 
never  satisfied  with  anything  done  to  ease  her,  and  frequently 
expressing  her  firm  conviction,  that  there  existed  a  combination 
(headed  by  the  doctor)  to  kill  her  by  inches.  She  even  groaned 
over  the  neglect  with  which  she  was  treated  by  her  friends,  morning 
viritoTB  being,  as  before  suggested,  rare  at  the  Jointure  Housa 

In  the  civility  of  calling,  indeed,  the  Abbey  people  at  first 
shewed  themselves  very  attentive,  but  by  degrees  the  half-hour 
in  the  drawing-room  dwindled  into  a  mere  inquiry  at  the  hall-door 
executed  by  a  riding  party,  invariably  cansbting  of  Miss  Power, 
escorted  by  one  or  tvo  strange  gentlemen,  whom  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  ask  into  the  presence  of  Im  invalid.    This  mode 
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of  *'  dobg  moDners,"  had^  of  course,  been  the  ingeDious  oontrivanoe 
of  Queen  Mab  herself,  who,  through  various  arts  and  devices,  was 
managing  to  prolong  her  visit  at  the  Abbey,  and  seemed  quite  to 
have  echpsed  Cecile  in  Mrs.  Harcourt's  evenescent  favour.  At  least 
so  she  informed  her  cousin  one  day^  as  she  reined  her  horse  close 
enough  for  a  private  conversation.  "  In  fact,  you  are  nowhere,  my 
dear,"  Mrs.  Harcourt  says  that  **  my  spirits  are  just  the  stimulant 
for  a  country  house.  I  keep  everybody  in  fits  of  laughter,  from 
morning  till  night,  over  the  droll  things  I  say  and  do,  and  the 
caricatures  I  make.  Now,  don't  pretend  to  look  shocked,  Cecy. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  really  so  bad  as  so-called  *•  quiet '  people.  For 
instance,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  the  other  day,  was  saying  you  had  such  an 
innocent  expression,  and  somebody  else— Mr.  Lees,  indeed — answered, 
*  Still  waters  run  deep.'  Now,  that  was  really  unkind,  because 
it  was  in  bitter  earnest,  you  know,  and  I  am  always  in  jest." 

Cecy  coloured  a  little.  Mr.  Lees  Harcourt  had  been  unremitting 
in  bringing  or  sending  presents  of  game  lately ;  she  hoped  he  did 
not  consider  her  ungrateful,  otherwise  his  opinion  would  have 
^reighed  with  her  lighter  than  air. 

**  Now,  wasn't  it  an  ill-natured  remark  ?"  persisted  Mabel  (quite 
conscious,  she  was  wilfully  misinterpreting  a  speech  intended  to  be 
the  very  essence  of  a  compliment,  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Har. 
court's  lips  the  previous  day).  *'  When  you  and  he  were  such 
great  friends,  apparently.     Are  you  not  angry." 

•'  We  were  never  *  great  friends/  and  I  don't  really  mind  what 
be  said  of  me,"  rejoined  Cecy  rather  quickly,  for  the  idea  of  being 
great  friends  with  Lees  Harcourt  upset  all  her  equanimity. 

"  Never  great  friends — and  don't  care  !"  laughed  Mab,  as  she 
bent  carelessly  forward,  to  brush  a  fly  from  the  fringed  forehead-' 
band  of  Sultan.  Then,  having  thrown  her  little  stone,  she  rode 
away,  flirting  and  chatting  with  her  two  cavaliers.  In  the  evening 
— as  she  knew  he  would — up  came  Mr.  Lees,  with  the  inquiry : 
''How  is  Mrs.  Macnamara  getting  along ;  and  "  (rather  clumsily) 
**  Miss  Cecile,  did  you  see  her  ?" 

•*  Grandmamma  progresses  favourably,"  responded  Mabel  with 
one  of  her  profoundest  reverences.  "  Aiad  Cecy— well  you  ought 
not  to  care  much^  as  she  told  me  to-day  you  and  she  never  could 
be  friends." 

•*  Never  could  be  friends  V^  he  repeated  blankly.  "  Why,  what 
did  she  mean  1" 

"I'm  sure  /  don't  know.  I  did  not  give  her  your  message 
either  (I  always  confess  my  faults);  but  it  would  have  been  thrown 
away,  as  she  told  me,  she  did  not  care  what  you  said. 

*•  Not  care  1"  again  echoed  Mabel's  victim,  (now  victim  indeed). 
^*  What  an  unkind;  uncalled-for  return." 
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'^Husli,  hush  !"  interrupted  MIbs  Power,  with  a  great  show  of 
amiability.  '*I  cannot  listen,  Mr.  Harcourt,  to  anjthing  against 
my  favourite  cousin." 

"I  am  not  going  to  say  anything— don't  be  afiraid;*'  and  he 
relapsed  into  such  total  silence  and  abstraction,  that  it  failed  eYOi 
the  Honourable  May  to  induce  him  to  open  his  lips  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  Mabel  was  secretly  triumphant  The 
last  shred  of  rivalry  seemed  demolished. 

**  Did  she — Miss  De  Burgh— reaZ/y  say  what  you  told  me,"  he 
once  more  asked  next  morning. 

"  She  really  did,"  compassionated  Mab.  "It  %joas  naughty  of 
her,  Mr.  Harcourt." 

He  made  no  further  remark,  but  when,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
a  call  was  proposed  to  the  Jointure  House,  he  declined  to  be  one 
of  the  party. 

''What  has  come  over  him?"  laughingly  demanded  the 
lIoDourable  May  of  Miss  Power.  "  He  was  in  perfect  despair  at 
Cecile's  departure ;  now  he  will  not  even  go  and  see  hen  Has  any- 
thing happened?^' 

"  He  has  heard  that  Cecy  did  not  care  what  he  said  or  did." 

''Really!  How  very  rude,  and  unkind,  and  unlike  Cecile. 
Poor  Lees  I  Why  I  thought  it  quite  a  case ;  did  not  you  T" 

Mrs.  Harcourt  was  grievously  annoyed,  and  her  manner  was 
decidedly  cold  to  Cecy  that  day.  Cecy  wonderingly  felt  the  change, 
and  puzzled  her  brains  half  the  time  the  visitors  stayed,  conjee- 
turing  the  possible  cause,  which  made  her  seem  more  shy  and 
silent  than  usual.  Mabel,  however,  covered  everybody  else's  defi- 
ciencies by  her  own  rebundancy  of  interest  in  Grandmamma's 
recovery,  and  demonstrative  affection  towards  her  cousin,  to  whom 
she  imparted  the  news  that  she  had  been  invited  to  remain  at  the 
Abbey  until  December, 

That  visit  was  the  last  Mrs.  Harcourt  paid  at  the  Jointure 
House.  She  sent  one  or  two  subsequent  inquiring  messages,  but 
all  personal  intercourse  paused.  Mabel  did  her  work  well — not 
content  with  her  first  confidence,  which  Mrs.  Harcourt  at  least 
might  have  forgotten,  she  managed  to  keep  the  fire  burning,  by 
inuendos  of  remarks  she  had  heard  made  by  Uncle  Oliver,  the 
reverse  of  complimentary  to  the  style  of  living  carried  on  at  the 
Abbey.  In  order  to  prevent  the  chance. of  a  conciliatory  explana- 
tion, she  determined  to  make  the  severance  complete,  that  would 
dethrone  Cecy  from  the  latter's  position  in  the  Honourable  May's 
fickle  friendship,  as  well  as  in  the  heart,  imagination,  regard — which- 
ever it  had  been — of  Mr.  Lees  Harcourt^  who  as  yet  showed  him- 
self only  more  sullen  and  uncivilised  every  day,  drank  harder,  and 
behaved  altogether  more  morosely  than  ever.  Like  all  slow  nature 
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he  was  unforgetting,  unforgiviDg.  It  took  him  a  night  and  a  day 
to  comprehend  fully  the  baseness  of  Cecy's  ingratitude  and 
indiflference.  **  Not  friends  !  Not  care  what  he  said !"  The  more 
he  brooded  over  the  misrepresented  phrases,  the  deeper,  and  blacker 
seemed  the  wrong  done  him,  for  which  by  degrees,  but  surely,  his 
outraged  feelings  Jemanded  revenge.  Yes,  he  would  make  Cecy 
care  for  something  he  said,  and  prove  to  her  what  an  enemy  he 
could  be,  if  rejected  as  a  friend.  He  would  write  by  that  very  mail 
to  Australia  and — he  snatched  up  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen  from 
the  Honourable  May's  davenport,  with  such  unseemly  sudden  haste 
and  alacrity,  that  the  pretty  owner  thereof  opened  wide  her  eyes, 
in  amused  surprise,  at  Lees'  inspiration. 

''  Some  magic  wand  has  touched  him  and  exorcised  the  ^  Blue 
Devils ;'  he  looks  quite  bright !"  laughed  his  sister-in-law,  as  he 
left  the  room  with  his  prize.  Is  it  y(mr  counter-influence,  Mabel." 
Mab  was  decidedly  too  politic  to  say  "  yes,"  "  aye,"  or  "  no," 
decidedly.  She  only  answered  by  an  oracular  smile,  to  be  read 
which  ever  way  pleased  her  interlocutress,  with  whom— Cecy  super- 
seded, and  the  detrimental  Misses  Evanson  departed — she  was 
becoming  a  great  favourite,  **As  I  always  can  be  if  I  choose," 
wrote  her  majesty  in  a  letter  to  Cecy,  for  it  was  part  of  the  little 
game  played  by  this  ingenious  young  person,  to  maintain  a  sem- 
blance of  extreme  cordiality,  and  friendship  with  the  very  indivi- 
duals she  was  most  aggrieving.  She  penned  weekly  effusions  to  her 
injured  cousin,  replete  with  amusing  details  of  the  Abbey  gaieties, 
and  concluding  with  loves,  bon  baieerSf  and  protestations  of  undying 
affection.  Cecile  sometimes  wondered  she  was  asked  no  more 
to  these  festivities,  but  then  her  Grandmother's  debility  was  of 
course  an  excuse.  The  sudden  cessation  of  Mrs.  Harcourt's  visits 
also  puzzled  her ;  but  Mab  never  accounted  for  this  change, 
and  Cecy  was  too  proud  to  ask  a  reason.  She  had  heard 
from  Frank  that  he  had  really  and  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of 
assistantship  on  Mr.  Harcourt's  farm,  that  he  was  about 
embarking  his  remaining  capital  in  sheep,  and  felt  hopeful  of  doing 
prosperously.  This  was  towards  the  end  of  November,  and 
remorseful  for  her  former  ingratitude,  she  would  so  liked  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  thanking  the  clumsy  benefactor  for  his  kind, 
ness  to  her  brother — thanking  him,  if  only — her  heart  shrank  from 
the  possible  return  the  benefactor  might  demand  for  his  services, 
and  she  felt  glad  his  visits  were  discontinued.  Perhaps  he  had 
transferred  his  unwelcome  attentions  to  somebody  else.  Happy 
thought!" 

So  the  winter  wore  round.  In  December  came  Mab,  to  spend 
a  day  or  two  en  passant ^  to  pack  up  any  clothes  she  had  left  at  the 
Jointure  House,  and  depart  from  thence  to  Dublin, 
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"  \Vill  yrii  be  in  town  after  Christmas,  Cecy  V  she  asked. 

*'  No,  1  do  not  believe  Grandmamma  will  be  able.'* 

*'  Not  Qiiel  dominafje.  The  Harcourts  will  be  up  for  the 
Drawing-room  and — have  you  a  card  there,  to  put  on  my  trunk." 

Cecy  opened  her  writinj^^  desk  to  Fearch  ;  Mabel,  looking  over 
her  shoulder,  assisted  at  the  investigation.  **  There  is  one,"  she 
cried. 

"  No  ;  that  is  a  photograph.*' 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  carte-de-vislte  of  Fred.  Macnamara,  sent  by 
him  to  show  Cecy  how  he  looked  under  a  Russian  sun.'' 

Mabel  snatched  it  up.  "  Fred's  photo.,  and  done  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,'*  she  exclaimed.  "  He  sent  you  tliis  and  you  never  told  me. 
How  sly !" 

She  examined  the  picture  minutely.  '*  After  all,  there  could  be 
nobody  like  Fred,  if  he  were  only  rich,''  she  said,  struck  by  a  new 
surmise,  and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  cousin's  face,  that 
coloured  involuntarily,  painfully,  under  the  sharp  scrutiny.  "  But 
Crofton,  you  know,  will  live  for  ever ;  these  *  dying  people '  always 
do;"  and  with  a  shrug  she  tossed  the  photograph  back  into  the 
desk,  and  ran  ofif  with  the  card,  whereon  Cecy  had  rather  nervously 
inscribed 

Miss  Power^ 

{Passenger^ 

Dublin, 

Whither  her  majesty  departed  next  morning,  but  "as  the  evil 
that  men  do  lives  after  them,  so  her  work  remained.  What  had 
that  work  been  ? — nothing  apparently  very  reprehensible  or  crimmal 
— Words— only  words — and 

Words  are  lighter  than  the  cloud  foam, 
Of  the  restless  ocean's  spray, 
Vainer  than  the  trembling  shadow 
That  the  next  hour  steals  away. 
By  the  fall  of  summer  rainclroi)S 
Is  the  air  more  deeply  stirred  ; 
And  the  roseleaf,  that  we  tread  on, 
Will  outlive  a  word. 

Yet,  on  the  dull  silence  breaking, 
With  a  lightning  flash— a  word, 
Bearing  endless  desolation, 
On  its  blighting  wings  I  heard, 
Earth  can  forge  no  kneer  weapon^ 
Dealing  surer  death  or  pain  ; 
And  the  cruel  echo  answered^ 
Through  long  years  again,' 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Dbip,  drip,  falls  the  rain  on  the  roof  with  a  monotonous  beat  ;  the 
feos  look  grey  and  dreary  with  a  mist  creeping  over  the  damp 
fields ;  some  crimson  leaves  fall  like  flakes  of  fire^  and  sink  silently 
in  the  river.  The  oak  room  is  full  of  the  warmth  of  colour,  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  dreary  afternoon  ;  Cicely  flits  about  in  her 
grey  and  blue  dress,  singing  snatches  of  the  songs  she  sang  last 
night,  too  restless  to  sit  at  her  work,  and  Aunt  Barbara,  coiled  up 
in  a  fetvourite  chair,  with  a  well-worn  cookery-book  on  her  lap,  is 
an  edifying  spectacle  of  content. 

"  How  did  you  enjoy  yourself  last  night,  my  dear  ?  you  have 
old  me  nothing  about  it  yet,"  said  Aunt  Barbara,  waking  from  a 
nap  she  had  fedlen  into  over  **  shrimp  sauce." 

''It  was  very  pleasant,"  said  Cicely,  suddenly  becoming  very 
industrious,  and  stitching  away  with  a  bright  flush  on  her  face. 

'*  What  sort  of  a  tea  did  you  have  t  You  know,  I  like  to  hear 
about  those  sort  of  things,  my  dear." 

''  Teacakes,  muffins,  cake,  toast,  jam,  and  a  great  deal  more 
that  I  cannot  remember.  Aunt  Barbara." 

''  Teacakes — ah — were  there  currants  in  them — and  were  they 
light  ?" 

"  Quite  light,  but  no  currants,"  answered  Cicely  patiently. 

"Well,  do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  think  they  are  best  with 
currants." 

"  Do  you,  Aunt  Barbara  1"  remarked  her  dutiful  niece,  trying 
to  appear  interested.    ''  I  think  tea-cakes  are  nicer  plain." 

*'  Oh  yes,  of  course,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear.  Now,  I 
will  look  in  my  book,  and  see  what  it  says  about  tea-cakes— ah,  here 
it  is — '  Dry  and  sifc  one  pound  of  the  best  flour — '  and  so  Aunt 
Barbara  babbles  on  for  ever,  like  Mr.  Tennyson's  brook,  on  her 
favourite  subject ;  but  she  asks  no  more  questions,  and  Cicely  can 
think  her  own  thoughts  in  silence.  What  a  blessing  a  harmless 
hobby  is  to  an  idle,  middle-aged  spinster  I  she  is  then  a  happy 
woman,  and  rarely  feels  bored,  ill-tempered,  and  self-contemplative, 
as  some  of  her  less-favoured  sisterhood  do  ;  so  we  won't  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  Aunt  Barbara's  weakness  for  the  cookery-book. 
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Cicely  sewed  away  at  the  dress  she  was  altering,  an  ancient 
silk  garment  that  she  considered  the  gem  of  her  wardrobe.  It 
was  ill-cat  and  shabby;  but  as  is  the  habit  of  country  people  it  had 
been  carefully  hoarded,  and  only  saw  the  light  on  high  days  and 
holidays,  so  that  it  always  seemed  fresh  and  pretty  in  the  eyes  of 
its  owner. 

She  made  the  needle  fly  in  and  out  with  feverish  activity,  and 
pleated  the  silk  with  mechanical  accuracy,  but  her  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed with  recollections  and  hopes.  At  some  moments  she  was 
ready  to  cry  with  vexation  at  the  thought  that  the  rain  prevented 
her  going  on  the  river,  and  to-morrow  was  Sunday :  so  that  two 
days  must  be  lived  through  before  she  could  see  him  again  ;  then, 
with  a  sudden  reaction,  she  thought  how  foolish  she  had  been  to 
think  so  much  of  a  few  words  and  glances ;  she  would  behave  very 
differently  to  him  if  she  ever'saw  him  again ;  she  would  be  stiff  and 
cold  in  her  manner,  and  then  he  would  see  that  she  was  not  to  be 
treated  like  a  child. 

These  excellent  ideas  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  being  carried  out; 
but,  unfortunately,  a  certain  trite  remark  is  only  too  true,  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  make  good  resolutions  than  to  Ailfil  them. 

A  rosy-cheeked  roaid^  whose  education  had  evidently  been 
neglected,  bounced  into  the  room,  like  an  animated  india-rubbo* 
ball. 

''  Please,  ma'am,  two  young  men  want  to  know  if  you  are  at 
•ome,  which  I'm  that  flustered  by  'aving  left  a  broom  in  the  'all, 
which,  ma'am,  they  are  waiting  there  now  !"  she  says  swiftly,  and 
with  a  total  absence  of  commas. 

"  Show  the  gentlemen  here  directly,  Tilly.  How  can  you  be 
BO  stupid  as  to  leave  them  outside  V*  said  Aunt  Barbara,  sitting 
up  stiffly,  and  unwittingly  cocking  her  cap  on  one  side,  as  Dent 
and  Treheme  came  in.  After  the  former  gentleman  had  warmly 
greeted  Miss  Vane  and  Cicely,  he  introduced  his  friend  to  Aunt 
Barbara  with  due  solemnity.  She,  being  a  true  woman,  was 
instantly  struck  with  admiration  at  Lancelot's  handsome  £aoe  and 
pleasant  manners ;  he  had  the  great  art  of  appearing  profoundly 
interested  in  whatever  was  said  to  him,  and  never  interrupted  to 
contradict  or  expound  his  own  ideas. 

**  I  must  apologise  for  calling  on  such  a  dreadfully  rainy  after- 
noon, Miss  Vane,"  he  says  to  her,  with  an  air  of  conation ;  '*  but 
really  when  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  something  pleasant,  I 
never  can  be  beaten  by  such  a  trifle  as  the  weather." 

''  I  am  sure  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble ;  I 
only  hope  you  have  not  got  your  feet  damp,"  says  Aunt  Barbara, 
anxiously.  "  But  I  quite  understand  what  you  feel,  and  I  would 
do  the  ^ame  myself— that  is,  if  I  had  not  my  best  boxmet  on.   Tou 
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see,  Mr.  Treheme,  a  lady  is  so  dependent  on  the  weather  if  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fall  on  her  feather  or  light  silk,  they  never  look  really 
well  again." 

'*  Indeed,  you  are  quite  right,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  ladies  are 
meant  to  drive;  their  dress  is  only  fit  for  a  carriage,"  answered 
Lancelot,  sympathisingly. 

After  much  more  conversation  on  the  same  subject  Aunt 
Barbaraleft  the  room,  "on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  to  order  the 
five  o'clock  tea,  and  to  fetch  one  of  her  famous  cakes  from  the 
cupboard,  where,  like  the  actions  of  the  just,  it  smelt  sweet  in  the 
dust. 

Lancelot  had  scarcely  said  a  word  to  Cicely  during  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  had  been  in  the  room,  but  left  her  to  enjoy  Dent's 
oft-told  "  good  stories,"  those  rather  pointless  witticisms ;  but  now, 
as  he  turned  to  her  quickly,  he  saw,  instead  of  the  blushing  little 
girl  of  yesterday,  a  pale  collected  young  lady,  who  seems  absorbed 
in  her  needle-work ;  but  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  him  watching 
her,  she  stumbled  in  her  answers  to  Dent,  and  her  hands  trembled 
so  much  that  she  was  obliged  to  lay  her  work  down. 

"You  seem  fond  of  reading,"  said  Lancelot,  glancing  at  the 
books  which  were  scattered  about  on  the  table.  "  What  sort  of 
books  do  you  like  best  ?" 

"  Poetry  and  novels.  I  know  I  have  a  very  firivolous  mind, 
but  I  cannot  help  liking  them  better  than  history  and  biographies." 

"  I  cannot  condemn  you  as  frivolous,  for  I  am  a  fellow-sinner, 
and  am  much  too  fond  of  reading  poetry,  and  sometimes  committing 
the  universal  folly  of  trying  to  write  it." 

**  I  think  a  good  novel  does  often  as  much  good  as  dozens  of 
lectures  and  sermons.  I  comfort  myself  with  this  idea  when  I  have 
spent  a  whole  evening  reading  *  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.'  " 

"  A  very  good  excuse  to  silence  one's  conscience.  I  think  I 
will  try  it  to-night." 

They  both  laughed,  and  thus  entirely  broke  the  ice  of  reserve 
which  Cicely  had  been  so  anxious  to  preserve.  Aunt  Barbara's 
entrance  simultaneously  with  the  maiden  bearing  the  tea-tray, 
cheered  up  Dent's  drooping  spirits,  and  he  instantly  went  to  help 
to  cut  the  cake,  and  put  the  proper  number  of  lumps  of  sugar  in 
the  teacups,  leaving  Cicely  and  Treheme  together. 

**  Of  course  you  have  read  the  *  Idylls  ?'  Which  is  your  favourite 
heroine  V  said  Lancelot,  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book. 

*'  I  do  not  care  much  for  anj  of  them.  My  fjavourite  is 
Duchess  May,  who  rode  to  death  with  Sir  Guy  of  Tintagel. 
Which  heroine  of  the  *  IJylls  '  do  you  like  best  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,  Elaine,  *  the  lily  maid  ;'  if  I  had  been  my 
namesake,  Lancelot,  I  would  not  have  left  her  for  Quinevere.     X 
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know  some  people  dislike  her  because  she  seems  to  fsrce  her  lo?6 
upon  him ;  but  I  thiok  her  character  is  so  innocent  and  childish 
that  it  seems  quite  natural  she  should  say,  ''  I  have  gone  mad.  I 
love  you  :  let  me  die !" 

**  I  beg  your  pardon/'  added  he,  with  a  sudden  change  of  voice 
and  subject.  '^  I  am  quite  forgetting  to  supply  you  with  cake,  and 
your  cup  is  empty — that  greedy  fellow,  Dent,  never  thinks  of  fetch- 
ing it." 

"  I  think  this  is  the  pleasantest  time  in  the  day,*'  said  Cicely, 
as  Lancelot  returned  with  fresh  supplies;  ''and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  always  feel  quite  glad  when  I  hear  the  distant  clink  of 
cups,  for  then  I  know  it  is  time  for  five-o'clock  tea." 

''  So  Miss  Vane,  you  have  that  dreadful  weakness  for  tea,  like 
all  womankind." 

'*  A  woman's  cup  of  tea  only  represents  to  her  what  a  man's 
cigar  does  to  him ;  so  I  don't  think  we  are  so  very  wicked." 

**  By  the  way,  have  you  ever  tried  the  '  Sortes  Virgilianse  V  I 
should  like  to  try  your  fate  in  one  of  these  books." 

"  No,  I  have  never  heard  of  it— Sortes,  what  a  ouriooa  name-- 
what  does  it  meanl"  answered  Cicely. 

"  You  merely  open  a  book  without  looking,  and  pat  a  paper- 
cutter  on  a  verse  or  line  at  hazard  ;  and  that  is  all.  I  will  try  for 
myself  first,  to  show  you  how."  He  put  a  paper-cutter  in  the  book 
of  poems. 

Cicely  lent  forward  and  read  aloud  the  verse  to  which  the 
finger  of  Fate  pointed — 

''  Thus,  if  thou  wilt  prove  me,  dear, 
Woman's  love  no  fctble, 
I  will  love  <^— half-a-year— 
As  a  man  is  able." 

Lancelot's  cheek  flushed,  he  looked  annoyed  and  shut  the  book 
quickly ;  evidently  the  fates  were  not  propitious  to-day. 

At  last  Dent  became  tired  of  Aunt  Barbara  and  her  cake,  and 
made  his  adieux,  dragging  away  with  him  his  unwilling  friend. 

They  left  behind  them  one  very  happy  heart. 

Lancelot  Treherne  went  to  church  the  next  afternoon,  £ar  more 
willingly  than  was  his  usual  custom,  for  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  see 
a  certain  lovely  face  again. 

''You  see.  Dent,"  he  remarked,  as  they  strolled  leisurely  to 
church,  ''  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  afternoon  services ;  they 
always  make  me  rather  drowsy,  and  I  am  not  particularly  desiioos 
of  emulating  Eutychus !" 

"  Eutychus,  was  not  he  your  friend  at  Oriel  ?"  said  Dent. 

'*  Oh,  of  course ;  what  a  capital  memory  you  have  I  Fqm  wiU 
never  be  plucked."  i 
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"I  do  rather  flatter  myself  on  that  point,  I  must  say,' 
answered  Dent,  in  a  self-satisfied  tone,  as  they  entered  the  porch. 

The  church  was  hot  and  stuffy,  and  pervaded  with  faint  odour.*) 
of  the  peppermint  and  apples  with  which  the  village  youth  surrepti. 
tiously  regaled  itself;  the  sun  shone  through  the  blindless  windows 
on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  congregation,  and  from  more  than  one 
square  pew  subdued  snores  announced  that  the  'tillage  hinds" 
had  succumbed  to  heat  and  weariness,  and  were  slumbering  the 
sleep  of  the  just,  heedless  of  the  hydra-headed  sermon,  until  the 
rousing  sound  of,  "  Finally,  my  dear  brethren,"  would  announce 
that  the  hour  of  release  was  near. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  anxious  to  warn  his  parishioners  against  all 
errors  and  heresies,  which  were  evident  and  real  dangers  to  him, 
but  which  they  could  not  understand  ;  and,  as  no  doubts  had  ever 
entered  into  Uieir  minds  his  learned  exposition  on  Arianism  was 
not  quite  so  profitable  to  their  soul's  health  as  he  thought  it  might 
be ;  here  and  there  they  caught  and  understood  what  they  called  a 
"  good  bit,"  which  referred  to  the  joys  of  heaven,  or  the  terrors  of 
*hell,  at  which  they  groaned  in  concert,  but  the  rest  of  the  discourse 
was  usually  a  soporific  to  their  tired  bodies. 

Lancelot  Treherne  saw  the  face  he  wished  to  see,  and  his  heart 
beat  more  quickly  than  was  the  usual  custom  of  that  well-regulated 
organ.  Cicely  looked  the  only  cool  and  fresh  member  of  the 
congregation,  in  her  simple  light  dress  and  white  bonnet;  her 
respected  aunt  (wearing  her  favourite  crimson  shawl)  made 
gigantic  efforts  to  preserve  an  attentive  appearance,  and  failing 
dismally,  was  constantly  waking  up  with  conscience-stricken 
snorts. 

Lancelot  felt  almost  angry  with  Cicely  for  looking  so  totally 
unconscious  of  his  presence ;  for  though  he  was  not  resJly  in  love 
with  her,  still  this  young  Sultan  liked  to  see  her  artless  glances  of 
admiration,  and  he  enjoyed  and  intended  to  enjoy  still  more,  the 
pleasant  task  of  teaching  her  the  art  of  flirting,  in  which  she 
seemed  so  lamentably  deficient. 

Though  Cicely's  beauty  had  made  a  great  impression  on  him, 
he  bad  seen  a  great  many  very  pretty  girls,  and  he  thought  be 
might  admire  and  flirt  with  her  without  any  danger  or  fear  of  com<- 
promising  himself,  and  with  great  benefit  to  her. 

As  the  sermon  reaches  its  last  head,  Cicely  becomes  conscious 
of  Lancelot's  glances  ;  he  raises  her  blue  eyes,  and  as  she  sees  his 
face,  an  involuntary  flush  rises  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  drop 
again,  guiltily.  Poor  Cicely  Vane !  The  usual  fate  has  be&Uen 
her ;  she  has  set  up  a  clay  idol  in  her  heart,  and  has  fallen  down 
and  worshipped  it. 

Chttcr,  clatter,  go  the  hobnailed  boots  down  the  aisle  and 
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throiicrh  the  porch ;  Aunt  Barbara  and  Cicely  follow,  the  former  as 
usual  stopping  to  lecture,  and  shake  her  parasol  in  helpless  indigna- 
tion at  the  wicked  urchins  who  make  promenades  round  the 
churchyard -wall,  and  sit  astride  the  gravestones  of  their  ''rude 
forefathers." 

"  How  deliciously  cool  it  feels  after  that  stifling  atmosphere!" 
said  a  voice  close  to  Cicely.  She  started,  and  answered  hurriedly 
and  Treherne  turned  to  her  aunt  to  give  her  time  to  recover  herself. 
Aunt  Barbara  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and  greeted  him  warmly. 

*'  Do  you  ever  take  a  walk  on  Sunday,  Miss  Vane  ?'*  said  he. 

"Sometimes  I  find  it  rather  hot  and  fatiguing;  but  Ciody 
likes  it,"  she  answered. 

*'  May  I  come  with  you,  then,  this  afternoon  ?  I  should  like  so 
much  to  take  a  walk  on  the  banks  at  the  other  side  of  the  river,  if 
you  don't  mind. " 

Aunt  Barbara,  intensely  gratified,  and  with  Cicely  supporting 
her  on  one  side  and  Lancelot  on  the  other,  started  at  once ;  they 
crossed  the  old  stone  bridge,  and  walked  along  the  narrow  path 
that  was  worn  in  the  grass.  Cicely  a  little  apart,  as  the  way  was 
not  broad  enough  for  three.  Lancelot  continued  to  walk  with  Miss 
Vane,  and  entertained  her  with  conversation  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  and  only  the  uneasy  glances,  that  were  constantly  cast 
in  one  direction,  betrayed  his  secret  impatience  ;  but  Fate  is  some- 
times very  kind  to  us  in  her  capricious  way,  and  his  reward  was  to 
come.  At  last  Aunt  Barbara  announced  that  she  was  fatigued  and 
must  rest. 

**  But  go  on  with  Cicely,  Mr,  Treherne ;  she  will  show  you  the 
prettiest  way,  and  I  will  sit  comfortably  on  the  grass  until  you 
come  back,"  said  that  worthy  lady,  making  a  seat  of  her  shawl,  as 
a  precaution  against  damp  and  ants.  She  watched  the  young  pair 
depart,  so  well  matched  in  youth  and  good  looks,  without  any  of 
the  misgivings  on  the  "  convenances  "  which  Madame  would  have 
felt  in  her  position,  and  only  thought  in  her  simple  mind  that 
Cicely  would  enjoy  talking  to  some  one  of  her  own  age. 

They  stroll  along,  Cicely  looking  steadily  down  at  the  grass 
to  avoid  meeting  those  glances  of  which  she  is  so  agitatingly 
conscious. 

**  How  delicious  this  is!  I  wish  it  would  last  for  ever !"  he 
says,  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure ;  the  sunshine  and  the  pretty  girl 
beside  him,  both  contribute  in  making  him  feel  that  the  world  is 
very  delightful  to-day. 

*'  For  ever !  that  is  a  very  long  time ;  I  think  you  would  soon 
be  longing  for  your  dinner,  or  a  cigar,  to  break  the  monotony/' 
mocked  she,  with  a  little  laugh,  to  take  the  sting  off  her  words. 

**  I  plead  guilty  to  having  a  predilection  for  a  cigar;  but  I 
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humbly  trust  that  I  am  not  quite  such  an  epicure  as  Robert  Deut. 
But  why  do  you  bring  me  back  so  crueliv  to  earthly  matters  in  this 
way?" 

"Ah, poor  Mr.  Dent— how  fond  he  is  of  eating!"  she  says, 
evading  his  question  in  a  feminine  way.  ^*  I  like  to  see  him  at 
dinner — he  gobbles  so,  and  becomes  so  absorbed  that  he  cannrit 
attend  to  anyone." 

''  You  have  not  exaggerated  his  peculiarities ;  but  why  are  you 
so  literal  and  prosaic  t  I  really  do  wish  that  this  walk  would  never 
end.  Of  course  I  must  be  provided  with  endless  fine  weather,  and  a 
princess  to  follow  me  through  all  the  world,  like  that  happy  fairy 
prince  Tennyson  describes.     Do  you  remember  his  lines  1" — 

"  And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant. 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 
And  far  across  the  hilbi  they  went. 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old  ; 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away, 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rimi 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princera  followed  him." 

After  a  little  pause  Lancelot  said,  half  to  himself, "  I  wonder 
which  princess  it  will  be  ?"  Then  aloud,  "  I  used  to  imagine,  when  I 
was  a  few  years  younger,  how  pleasant  it  must  have  been  to  be  the 
prince  ;  but  it  was  quite  ludicrous  how  my  princess  used  to  vary  in 
face  and  character,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  moment.  One 
days  he  was  dark,  the  next  fair,  sometimes  even  red.  headed,  and 
soon."  Se  laughed  at  the  recollection,  but  stopped  short  as  he 
saw  Cicely's  expression ;  a  young  girl  does  not  like  to  have  one 
of  her  favourite  delusions  destroyed,  and  to  hear  her  hero  confess 
that  he  has  often  been  in  love  is  very  galling.  Cicely  was  jealous 
of  the  vague  visions  of  the  past,  which  Lancelot  Treheme  had 
conjured  up  before  her  mental  eye. 

*'  Of  course  the  princess  was  only  a  shadow,  consisting  of  bright 
eyes  and  a  pleasant  smile,"  he  adds. 

"  I  suppose  that  they  were  the  aliadow  of  real  people  ?"  said  she, 
trying  to  speak  unconcernedly,  and  failing  dismally. 

''Not  at  all,"  answers  Lancelot,  with  a  little  twinge  of  con- 
science. ''  She  was  generally  the  heroine  of  the  last  novel  I  had 
read — very  boyish  idea!  Jealous!"  he  thinks,  ''I  must  say 
something  pleasant  to  her,  poor  little  girl,  to  make  her  happy 
again." 

**  Ah,  indeed,"  she  remarks  iadiflferently. 

**  Would  you  like  to  hear  a  description  of  the  princess  that  I 
should  like  to  have  now,  as  a  companion  for  that  very  long  walk, 
or  would  it  bore  you  too  much  V* 
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•*I  should  like  to  hear  it  very  much/*  answered  Cicely, 
eagerly. 

"  Well,  remember  it  is  a  great  secret  that  you  must  tell  no  ooe : 
she  must  be  very  young,  fair,  brown  curly  hair,  blue-eyed,  and  tall; 
my  little  princess  must  be  gentle,  loving,  and  guileless — in  &ct, 
the  very  opposite  of  a  muscular  Christian  like  G^eorgie  Armstrong, 
or  a  girl  of  the  period." 

**But,  Mr.  Treherne,  she  is  not  very  pretty/*  said  Cicely,  with 
quite  a  disappointed  face ;  '*  I  thought  you  would  describe  a  golden- 
haired  beauty,  and  she  is  only  rather  nice-looking-— don't  think  me 
very  conceited  for  saying  so,  but  she  seems  to  be  merely  pretty, 
like  me." 

Lancelot  looked  searchingly  at  her  face,  he  could  scarcely  credit 
her  with  such  simplicity  as  not  to  understand  a  compliment,  bat 
her  naive  expression  convinced  him  that  she  was  too  unsophisticated 
to  be  acting  for  effect. 

'*  Yes,  perhaps  she  is  rather  like  you,*'  he  says,  slowly  ;  ''but 
she  is  not  pretty — she  is  very  lovely." 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  is  scrambling  down  the  bank  to  gather 
some  flowers  that  grew  close  to  the  water's  edge,  leaving  Cicely 
confused  with  wonder  and  joy.  "He  means  me,"  she  thinks. 
'*  Oh,  I  am  too  happy ;  I  am  certain  now  he  likes  me.** 

Lancelot's  return  with  his  hands  full  of  forget-me-nots  disturbs 
her  happy  reverie. 

"Will  you  have  these  flowers?"  he  whispers  tenderly.  **  My 
beautiful  princess,  you  gave  me  a  rose  at  our  first  meeting,  that 
I  win  never  part  with.  I  can  scarcely  dare  to  hope  that  you  will 
keep  these  forget-me-nots  for  my  sake." 

Cicely  Vane  took  the  flowers  and  treasured  them^  faded  and 
dead  relics  of  a  happy  day,  until  the  last  hour  of  her  life. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  world  is  two  weeks  older  since  that  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
little  Marshlands  world  is  much  the  same  outwardly,  but  they  have 
been  most  eventful  weeks  in  Cicely's  life.  Again  she  walked  by 
the  river,  this  time  alone ;  but  she  evidently  expected  some  one  for 
she  constantly  looked  anxiously  in  one  direction.  She  is  changed,  a 
more  restless,  agitated  happiness  than  of  old  possesses  her,  which 
gives  a  feverish  light  to  her  eyes  and  a  brilliant  flush  to  her  cheeks. 
She  is  far  more  beautiful  than  she  was  in  the  old  calm  days. 

At  last  the  boat  appears,  and  a  few  minutes  later  she  is  seated 
near  to  Lancelot  Treherne,  reaching  thereby  what  she  considers  the 
heighth  of  human  bliss. 

''May  I  row  too ?"  she  says,  timidly  glancing  at  him. 
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**  No,  no ;  I  am  not  ^olng  to  have  those  pretty  white  hanrls 
spoilt  in  that  way !"  says  Lancelot,  taking  the  oar  from  her. 

**  Nonsense  !  it  will  not  hurt  my  hands.  I  have  often  rowed  in 
your  l)oat  before,  and  yon  have  said  nothing.  Why  do  you  mind 
now  ?*'       - 

"  Because  I  noticed  a  blister  on  your  pretty  little  hand  yester- 
day, after  we  had  been  rowing ;  and  I  don't  choose  that  it  shall 
happen  again,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  and  examining  the  pink 
palm  with  an  air  of  proprietorship. 

"How  quickly  the  time  has  passed!"  she  says,  with  her 
dreamy  eyes  fixed  on  the  water.  "  It  only  seems  a  few  days  since 
the  afternoon  that  you  first  rowed  me  in  the  boat.  I  remember  how 
firightened  I  was  that  Aunt  Barbara  would  not  like  it,  but  when  I  told 
her  that  I  had  met  you,  and  you  had  rowed  me  home,  she  only 
said :  *  Very  kind  of  him,  my  dear,'  and  fell  asleep  again.  Poor 
Aunt  Barbara,  she  is  always  so  sleepy  !" 

'*Do  you  always  tell  her  when  you  have  been  in  my  boat?" 
said  Lancelot,  sharply.  "  I  must  say,  I  cannot  see  the  necessity 
of  informing  her  of  such  a  trifle." 

**  I  only  told  her  the  first  time,"  Cicely  answered,  rather  pained 
by  his  tone.  **  I  do  not  tell  her  now  ;  she  never  pays  attention  to 
things  of  that  sort.  But  why  don't  you  like  me  to  mention  it  to 
herl" 

**  Don't  you  see,  Cicely,"  he  said,  more  gently,  "I  have 
already  asked  you  not  to  mention  the  fact  to  the  Vicarage  people, 
and,  of  course,  if  your  aunt  knows,  she  will  tell  them.  I  don't  want 
any  of  the  Armstrongs  to  find  out  that  I  occasionally  give  you  a 
row  in  my  boat,  for  1  am  certain  that  they  would  be  offended  at  my 
not  asking  Georgie  too — ^which  I  should  object  to  most  highly  !" 

"  Oh,  I  quite  forgot  that !  How  fortunate  we  have  been,  never 
to  have  met  the  Armstrongs  or  Mr.  Dent  when  we  have  been  on 
the  river,"  she  said,  laughing  with  childish  joy. 

Lancdot  Treherne  thought  that  it  was  not  so  surprising  after 
all,  for  he  had  taken  precautions  to  avoid  being  seen  alone  with 
Cicely,  choosing  the  hour  when  he  knew  that  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
safe  in  his  study,  and  Dent  sleeping  away  the  effects  of  a  heavy 
meal ;  he  had  no  idea  of  being  detected  in  his  little  flirtation,  and 
thus  perhaps  having  a  stop  put  to  it.  He  had  more  difficulty  in 
hinting  to  Cieely,  without  alarming  her,  that  then:  water  expeditions 
must  be  kept  secret,  or  they  would  come  to  an  end  abruptly.  The 
innocent  child  never  understofjd  that  she  was  doing  anything 
peculiar  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  What  should  she  know  of  its  ways 
and  customs,  when  all  her  ideas  on  such  subjects  were  gathered  from 
a  few  novels  ? 

"  Cicely,  I  know  by  your  pretty  eyes,  that  you  are  in  a  day« 
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dream,"  says  Lancelot,  looking  at  her,  admiringly.      **  Wake  up, 
and  tell  your  humble  servant  what  it  is  about." 

''  I  was  not  in  a  day-dream.  I  was  thinking  what  a  pity  it  is 
that  we  cannot  tell  what  our  future  is  going  to  be.  I  should  like 
to  know  where  I  shall  be  a  few  years  hence,  and  if  I  shall  be  tt 
happy  then  as  I  am  now?" 

Ah,  poor  little  Cicely,  if  she  could  have  known  I 

'^  Shall  I  try  to  lift  the  curtain  of  fate  for  your  benefit  1"  sud 
Lancelot.  *'I  think  I  can  tell  pretty  well  what  will  be  yooi 
probable  future." 

'*  How  can  you  guess  f  StiU»  I  should  like  to  hear  what  yon 
think." 

"Now  listen — the  future  unveils  itself  before  my  prophetic 
eye.  I  see  before  me  a  country  church,  the  Yicar  is  preaching,  a 
short,  stout,  bearded  man,  with  what  we  will  charitably  caU  \ 
tonsure  on  his  head.  What  a  tremendously  long  sermon  he  i 
preaching  on  the  '^  duty  of  a  wife  to  her  husband !"  I  see  that  h 
means  his  own  wife  to  take  a  few  hints  firom  his  discourse,  for  h 
often  looks  in  her  direction.  His  pretty  wife  is  listening  dutifully 
but  a  friend  of  hers,  a  tall  dark  man,  who  is  sitting  near  her,  i 
very  inattentive  and  yawns  no  end,  but — " 

"Why,  you  have  described  Mr.  Armstrong,"  interrupts  Cicely 
laughing  heartily.  '^  And  you  have  positively  married  me  to  him 
I  never  heard  anything  so  amusing  in  my.  life.  That  ol< 
bachelor!" 

'^It  is  all  very  well  your  laughing  at  my  prophetic  vision;  bu 
I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  little  probability  of  its   coming  U 
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'  *  No,  no — never !' '  said  Cicely,  horrified  into  seriousness.  **  Yoi 
cannot  really  mean  to  say  that  you  think  it  will  I" 

"  Don't  be  frightened.  1  was  only  imagining  what  I  think  Mr 
Armstrong  would  like  to  happen ;  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will  h 
disappointed." 

*'  He  does  not  care  for  me,  Mr.  Treheme !  I  am  certain  yoc 
are  mistaken.  I  am  only  his  little  friend.  Marry  kim^  what  i 
horrible  idea  !"     She  shivered  at  the  very  notion. 

''  But  do  you  know  I  have  seen  symptoms  in  him  which  mak< 
me  suspect  that  his  heart  is  affected,  and  I  am  certain  that  yoi 
are  the  jfair  lady  to  whom  he  has  given  his  valuable  affections 
He  *  never  told  his  love '  to  me, — perhaps  for  good  reasons ;  but  ] 
found  out  his  secret  all  the  same." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  such  nonsense— I  don't  like  it.  I 
is  such  an  absurd  idea  !" 

"  Cicely,  can  you  pretend  to  be  astonished  that  Mr.  Armstrouf 
loves  you?"  said  Lancelot.      ''You  know  that  no  one  who  sees 
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you  can  prevent  himself  from  admiring,  and" — ^he  finished  his 
words  with  a  sigh. 

"Pray,  don't  exert  yourself  to  make  such  very  high-flown 
compliments,"  she  answered,  with  as  much  severity  in  her  voice 
as  she  could  summon  up,  but  her  face  betrayed  how  sweet  the 
flattery  was. 

"  I  never  compliment  you.  Whatever  I  say  to  you  is  the  truth," 
he  says  quietly. 

Soon  he  begins  to  sing  softly,  looking  at  her  with  tender  eyes ; 
it  is  a  happy  moment  for  Cicely,  but  it  is  not  to  last— suddenly  the 
song  ceases  and  he  jumps  up. 

**  Why,  there  comes  Armstrong,  walking  along  the  bank,  by 
Jove  !"  he  exclaims,  angrily. 

Cicely  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Armstrong.  He  cast  an  astonished 
glance  at  her,  bowed  gravely,  and  passed  on. 

'*He  has  seen  us — what  a  row  there  will  be!"  says  Lancelot, 
discontentedly  eyeing  the  departing  figure. 

**  What,  am  I  doing  anything  wrong  in  being  here  with  you  !" 
says  she,  with  whitening  lips  and  dilated  eyes. 

"  Oh  no — nothing  wrong,  of  course  j  but  it  may  be  awkward  for 
us,"  he  answers. 

Cicely's  mental  eyes  are  opened,  and  she  needs  to  ask  no  more 
questions.  **0h  why  did  you  ask  me  to  come  with  you,  and 
never  tell  me  that  it  was  wrong  ? — it  is  cruel !"  she  sobs. 

Lancelot  has  a  man's  horror  of  tears,  and  even  beauty  in  tears  . 
is  not  beautiful ;  so  he  was  heartily  glad  when  Cicely  passionately 
demanded  to  be  put  on  shore,  and  he  was  left  alone  with  his 
unpleasant  meditations. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  landing-place,  near 
the  bridge. 

"  I  waited  hero,  Treheme;  I  want  to  walk  home  with  you,"  he 
said  quietly.  His  face  is  rather  pale,  but  his  voice  is  under  control. 

**  All  right,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  company,"  Treheme 
answers,  jumping  on  shore,  and  fastening  the  boat's  chain  firmly  to 
a  post  with  an  affectation  of  indifference. 

They  walked  slowly  towards  the  Vicarage^  Mr.  Armstrong  broke 
the  silence  first. 

"  By  the  way,  I  saw  Miss  Cicely  Vane  in  the  boat  with  you  ; 
how  did  you  meet  her  ]"      He  tried  to  speak  carelessly. 

**  I  saw  her  walking  by  the  river,  and  as  she  seemed  tired  I 
asked  her  if  she  would  come  back  with  me."  Something  in  the 
guilty  sound  of  his  voice  excited  Mr.  Armstrong's  suspicions. 

"  Are  you  quite  certain,  Treheme,  that  this  is  the  first  time  you 
have  met  her  in  this  way?" 
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He  longed  to  honr  the  (K»nial,  hut  hope  is  almost  dead  in  his 
heart. 

**  No,  it  is  not  quite  the  first  time.  Let  me  see — I  believe  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  her  out  a  few  tiaies  for  a  row  on 
the  river,**  Treherne  answers,  determined  to  have  it  out. 

**  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  seem  to  be  prying  into  your  aflfaira, 
but  my  excuse  is  that  Cicely  Vane  is  a  little  friend  of  mine,  and 
all  that  concerns  her  touches  me  deeply.  Of  course,  I  conclude,  from 
what  you  have  told  me,  that  you  are— engaged,  or  about  to  be 
engaged  to  her?"  He  spoke  calmly,  and  then  paused  to  hear  the 
death-warrant  of  his  love. 

**  Engaged  !  Ha,  ha  !  you  are  joking  Mr.  Armstrong  !  I  have 
never  dared  to  aspire  to  that  honour  ;  besides,  seriously,  my  father 
has  views  for  me  which  I ** 

"  Then  you  have  been  trifling  with  her !"  said  Mr.  Armstrong, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

*'  You  take  things  too  seriously,  my  dear  sir.  I  have  merely 
taken  my  pretty  friend  out  a  few  times  in  my  boat,  with  her  aunt's 
knowledge  and  permission.'* 

*'  You  have  seen  enough  of  her  aunt  to  see  what  a  guardian  she 
makes  to  Cicely ;  besides  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  she  really  has 
understood  what  her  niece  has  been  about '* 

**  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Armstrong,  I  have  done  no  harm '* 

**  I  don*t^know  what  you  mean  by  harm — I  trust  none  to  Aer, 
poor  child.  Listen  to  me,  Treherne,  I  must  ask  you,  as  a  great 
favour,  not  to  continue  this  flirtation,  and  not  to  seek  Cicely's 
society  alone.  You  know  she  is  very  young,  and  it  is  not  right  or 
fair  to  compromise  her  in  this  way— once  more,  I  must  request 
you  not  to  see  her  again  during  the  rest  of  your  stay  here." 

**  Very  well, sir  ;  it  is  only  a  little  harmles  s  flirtation  ;  but,  if 
you  wish  it,  I  will  not  see  her  again.** 

George  Armstrong  could  have  smote  the  young  man  by  his  side 
to  the  ground,  in  the  furious  impotent  passion  that  raged  in  his 
heart. 

The  Vicarage  is  reached,  and  they  go  their  separate  ways— one 
to  give  Dent  an  amusing  account  of  the  sudden  end  put  to  his 
flirtation  with  pretty  Cicely  ;  and  the  oMer  to  seek  his  lonely  study, 
and  kneeling  down  to  sob  with  a  man's  painful  tears.  *'  Qod  com- 
fort my  lost  love — never  mine  again  for  evermore  :  she  loves  him 
and  he  will  break  her  heart." 

A  warm,  quiet  evenings  not  a  breeze  stirs  the  woods,  the  wind- 
ing  river  creeps  along  like  a  golden  snake,  the  distant  brown  bams 
and  stacks  of  the  village  stand  out  with  Pre-Raphaelite  distinctive^ 
ness  against  the  evening  sky. 
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Cicely  sat  alone  in  the  wood,  miserable,  and  of  necessity  idle, 
for  she  had  reached  that  stage  of  unhappiness  when  occupation  be- 
comes  insupportable,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  think  and  suffer. 
What  did  it  mean,  three  whole  weeks  had  gone,  and  Lancelot  had 
never  come  near  her  ?  She  had  not  seen  him,  except  at  church — 
not  a  look,  not  a  word  I  Was  he  angry  with  her,  or  was  he  tired  ? 
She  would  not  allow  herself  to  dwell  on  the  last  doubt.  These 
three  weeks  had  been  an  eternity  of  misery  to  Cicely,  who  was 
suffering  all  the  agonies  of  love  and  doubt. 

A  dark  shadow,  and  footsteps,  approaching  from  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  Lancelot  Treheme  stood  beside  her,  with  a  pleasant 
smile  on  his  face. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  here— I  have  been  making  my  fare- 
well to  your  aunt,  and  but  for  this  lucky  chance  of  meeting  you 
here,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  without  saying  a  last 
good-bye  to  you."  He  spoke  hurriedly,  like  a  man  who  has  an  un- 
pleasant task  to  fulfil,  and  rushes  quickly  into  it. 

Cicely  turned  a  shade  paler,  but  she  smiled  as  she  said, ''  Qoing 
away,  Mr.  Treheme  ?  You  are  soon  tired  of  Marshlands."  Her 
voice  and  smiles  were  under  control,  but  her  eyes  looked  pitifully  at 
him. 

"  My  father  has  written  to  me  to  come  home  directly  on  impor- 
tant business,  so  I  have  to  leave  to-morrow  ;  *tis  a  bore  to  have  my 
stay  here  cut  short,  for  who  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again  V  He 
sighed  as  he  spoke. 

**  We  shall  miss  you  very  much  ;  this  is  such  a  quiet  place, 
that  every  stranger  is  such  a  blessing.  Tou  cannot  imagine  what  it 
is  to  see  the  same  faces  and  hear  the  same  small  talk,  year  after 
year ;  the  world  seems  to  contract  into  such  a  very  small  one 
that  one  forgets  there  is  anything  different  in  the  distant  world,  until 
one  is  suddenly  wakened  to  the  fact  by  seeing  some  one  from  it." 

Cicely  spoke  in  a  light  tone,  as  if  Lancelot's  absence  made  no 
difference  to  her,  except  in  relieving  the  monotony  of  her  life  ;  she 
seemed  to  concentrate  all  her  energies  in  twisting  some  blades  of 
grass  into  a  ring.  Nature  makes  most  women  actresses  on  an  emer* 
gency. 

Treheme  threw  himself  down  on  the  grass,  near  to  her,  with 
an  annoyed  expression  on  his  face;  a  young  man  with  a  good 
opinion  of  himself  likes  to  be  appreciated,  and  a  little  indifference 
from  a  petty  girl  piques  him  as  much  as  it  would  an  acknowledged 
belle ;  but  he  happened  to  glance  up  at  the  beautiful  pale  face  be- 
side him,  and  something  in  its  expression  assured  him  of  his  power, 
for  he  took  possession  of  her  hands  and  said  in  the  old  tender  tones 
— •*  We  shall  miss  you,  you  say  ;  but  you,  Cicely,  shall  you  not 
miss  me,  my  darling  ?" 
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She  tore  her  liands  from  liid  grasp,  aud  covered  her  face  to  hide 
the  tears. 

'•Cicely,  don't  cry ;  you  break  my  heart.  What  a  cruel  &te 
ours  is !  I  cannot  marry  as  I  choose,  unless  I  ruin  my  prospects — my 
sweetest,  don't  leave  me,  hear  me  one  minute  more — it  would  be 
ruin  for  me  to  marry  against  my  father's  wishes,  and—**  Lancelot 
Treheme's  voice  faltered  a  little,  perhaps  with  shame,  at  this  point 
in  his  glib  explanation— "  and  he  wishes  me  to  marry  my  cousin 
Susan." 

Cicely's  youth  died  at  that  moment— all  that  made  life  sweet  to 
her, — hope,  faith,  trust;  the  iron  entered  into  her  soul,  and  the 
martyred  heart  at  last  comprehended  that  its  love  had  been  a  play- 
thing,  the  pastime  of  an  idle  hour. 

Lancelot  was  weak  and  impulsive,  and  governed  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  worldly  prudence  that  made  him  constantly  repent  of 
his  impulsive  actions;  but  at  this  moment  he  gave  vent  to  his 
weak,  selfish  love. 

"It is  cruel — we  could  have  been  so  happy  together  ;  but  you 
would  not  ruin  my  prospects,  would  you  \  I  shall  never  forget  you, 
my  beautiful  darling;  promise  me  that  you  will  sometimes  think 
of  me  when  I  am  far  away." 

"  I  shall  think  of  you  every  day  of  my  life,  Lancelot  Tre- 
heme,"  she  answers  in  a  toneless  voice. 

Her  voice  carried  conviction  with  it,  and  a  pang  of  real  love 
and  repentance  shot  through  his  heart 

•*  Forgive  me,  Cicely;  I  am  not  worthy  of  you !  God  forj;ive  m% 
what  a  wretch  I  have  been  to  make  you  unhappy  !"  he  said  sadly. 

**  I  am  not  quite  unhappy  now — "  Cioely  whispered,  as,  hand 
in  hand,  they  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  truly  in  tliat 
moment  she  felt  the  bitterest  joy  she  was  ever  to  experience  in 
this  world.  The  instinct  of  her  heart  told  her  that  she  was  loved  ; 
but  the  love  was  like  a  tender  plant  sprung  up  by  the  roadside,  the 
snn  was  hot,  and  the  soil  shallow,  and  the  flower  must  fade  and  die. 

Like  a  dream  were  his  parting  words,  the  burning  kiss  on  her 
cheek,  the  sound  of  footsteps  dying  away  in  the^distauce^  and  then 
she  awoke  to  find  herself  alone. 

"  Alone  ]  that  worn-out  word, 
So  idly  spoken,  and  so  coldly  heard ; 
Yet  all  that  poets  sing  and  grief  hath  knoini, 
Of  hopes  laid  waste,  knells  in  that  word — 


The  sun  has  set,  but  the  west  \&  still  flushed  with  its  dying 
hues,  the  outlines  of  the  wood  stand  out  clear  and  distinct 
against  the  crimson  and  gold ;  a  boat  emerges  from  the  shadow  of 
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the  trees,  and  floats  down  silently  towards  the  bridge,  Cicely  holds 
the  oars,  but  she  does  not  use  them,  for  the  wind  has  risen,  and  the 
boat  drifts  with  the  stream.  She  leans  forward  in  a  thoughtful 
attitude  and  sings  in  a  low  voice,  Goethe's  lovely  song — 

''  Under  the  tree-tops  is  quiet  now. 
In  all  the  woodlands  hearest  thou, 

Not  a  sound  ! 
The  little  birds  are  asleep  in  the  trees ; 
Wait,  wait,  and  soon,  like  these, 

SleepestthoQ." 

The  last  sweet  notes  died  away  in  a  whisper,  for  a  strange 
giddiness  and  fluttering  of  the  heart  seized  her  ;  she  sank  down 
whispering — •*  I  am  so  tired,  I  must  rest.** 

The  crimson  hue  has  died  away  in  the  west,  stars  shine 
down  peacefully  on  the  earth,  the  night  has  come,  and  with  it 
rest— beautiful  Cicely  Vane  will  never  open  her  eyes  again  in 
this  weary  world. 
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THE  EBBING  TIDE. 

A  SONG. 

Here  will  I  sit  by  this  pleasant  shore, 
Where  old  Ocean  has  ceas'd  his  angry  roar ; 
Where  I  hear  not  even  his  faintest  chide, 
But  only  the  peace  of  the  ebbing  tide. 

It  moans  with  its  sweet,  monotonous  joy, 
'J'he  same  as  it  moan'd  when  I  was  a  boy  ; 
Come  and  sit  by  me,  my  beautiful  bride, 
And  list  to  the  voice  of  the  ebbing  tide. 

What  speaks  it,  this  sound  as  of  soft,  low  bells. 
Long-drawn  from  its  pebbles  and  fairy  shells  ? 
Oh,  is  it,  my  love,  that  our  full  young  pride, 
Has  ebbs  like  the  ebbs  of  the  ebbing  tide  ? 

Why,  love,  though  seas  roar  and  strong  winds  blow, 
The  tide  of  our  bliss  is  still  at  the  flow  ; 
How,  then,  should  our  peace  from  under  us  gli-le  I 
Oh,  false  is  this  voice  of  the  ebbing  tide ! 

The  sea  loves  to  leap  on  his  golden  shore, 
And  I  love  thee,  my  sweet,  the  more  and  more  ; 
How,  then,  could  it  be,  oh,  beautiful  bride, 
That  our  joy  should  ebb  like  the  ebbing  tide ! 

Nay — were  this  the  lesson  the  sad  waves  teach. 
Yet,  yet  we  shall  stand  on  another  beach. 
And,  clasp'd  to  eternity,  side  by  side. 
Shall  fear  for  our  rapture  no  ebbing  tide. 

Motley. 
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ANTECEDENTS  OF  SERVIA. 

( Concluded,) 

As  the  result  of  the  War  of  Liberation  of  1806.1807,  the  Servians 
were  again  their  own  masters,  and  had  the  couDtry  in  their  own 
hands.  The  more  powerful  chiefs,  who  styled  themselves  Woiwodes, 
set  themselves  up  in  every  direction.  They  had  a  kind  of  body- 
guard, called  momkes,  mostly  descended  from  good'families.  These 
followers  ate  with  their  leader,  and  were  provided  by  him  with 
horses  and  handsome  apparel.  Though  not  paid,  they  received 
valuable  presents  and  shared  his  booty.  Some  chiefs  kept  up  a 
retinue  of  fifty  of  these  armed  attendants.  They  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  possessions  of  the  Turks ;  they  levied  arbitrary 
taxes,  demanded  the  tithe,  and  even  compelled  the  peasants  to 
perform  feudal  and  menial  service.  Kara  Qeorge  assumed  the 
title  of  Qospodar  in  Schumadia,  and  Jacob  Nenadowitsch  and  others 
soon  followed  the  example  of  setting  up  for  themselves.  Kara 
Qeorge  had,  however,  a  preponderating  influence.  He  bad  the 
largest  district,  the  greatest  number  of  momkes,  and  the  artillery 
was  also  under  his  command. 

This  military  despotism  was  tempered  by  the  Skupschtina,  as 
the  diet  or  annual  deliberative  assembly  of  the  Woiwodes  was 
called.  This  diet  settled  disputes  which  were  inevitable  under  such 
a  system,  and  controlled  exactions.  The  Kneshines  and  Nahis — 
elders  or  heads  of  villages  and  communities — ^had  also  the  right  to 
a  share  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  necessity  of  a  more 
regular  and  better-organised  government  soon,  however,  made  itself 
felt,  and  a  civil  court  was  established  under  the  name  of  Sowiet 
or  Synod.  The  first  secretary  was  a  Hungarian  Servian,  named 
Philippowitsch,  and  he  inaugurated  many  important  laws  and 
regulations.  Justice  and  education  owed  everything  to  him,  and 
he  really  planted  the  germs  of  civilisation  and  progress.  Disputes, 
however,  constantly  arose  among  the  chiefs,  but  none  were  so  grave 
as  the  opposition  made  by  Kara  George,  who  objected  to  a 
councillor  of  state,  sent  by  Russia  to  urge  restraint  upon  the 
Woiwodes,  that  he  was  a  Greek,  as  he  was  also  opposed  to  the 
power  of  the  Metropolitao,  Leonti,  who  was  also  a  Greek.  Kara 
George  was  averse,  above  all  things,  to  Servia  being  subjected  to  a 
Greek  government ;  and  although  opposed  by  Russian  and  Greek 
influence,  and  by  many  of  the  Woiwodes,  he  was  enabled,  by  great 
tact  and  natural  talent,  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  he  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  nation,  as  he  was  also  the  real 
founder  of  a  first  comprehensive  national  authority. 
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The  influence  of  Russia  continued,  however,  to  be  none  the  less 
paramount.  That  power  began  by  sending  a  division  of  troo^ 
into  the  Kraina,  and  with  their  help,  Kara  George  was  enabled  to 
exult  in  the  massacre  of  1500  Turks  and  the  possession  of  no  end 
of  booty.  Eussia  assisted  the  Montenegrins  at  the  sajne  time,  and 
from  this  epoch  dates  its  influence  in  that  principality.  Napoleon, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  encourage  the 
Sultan  in  military  reforms,  and  exhorted  him  to  revive  the  glorious 
days  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Thus  abetted,  Selim  applied  himself 
earnestly  to  the  task  ;  but  theHussians  had  obtained  possession  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  it  was  their  policy,  as  it  has  ever 
since  been,  to  use  the  Servians  and  Montenegrins,  as  well  as  the 
Dacians,  as  tools  for  their  own  aggrandisement. 

Thus  urged  on  from  without,  the  restless  Serbs,  in  1809,  invaded 
Bosnia^  and  being  provided  with  troops  equipped  after  the  European 
fashion,  they  were  successful  at  the  onset.  They  crossed  the  Drina, 
captured  several  strongholds,  and  ascended  the  Bosnian  range  of 
hills.  As  they  progressed,  the  Bosnian  rayas  joined  their  standard. 
The  project  of  Kara  George  was  at  that  time  the  same  as  has  ever 
been  held  dear  with  the  Servians,  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with  Monten^o.  With 
this  view  he  advanced  to  the  Raschka,  where  he  met  the  Turks  in 
force  and  defeated  them.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Montenegrins,  and  the  Herzegoviniau  rayahs  had 
risen  like  their  Bosnian  brethren.  There  was,  indeed,  a  general 
rising  of  the  whole  of  the  population  descended  from  Slavonian 
tribes  holding  the  Christian  faith,  and  Kara  George  had  established 
the  head-quarters  of  the  movement  at  Novibazar,  which  conunands 
almost  exclusively  the  communication  between  Rumelia  and 
Bosnia,  when  news  came  that  the  Turks  had  thrown  themselves, 
with  all  their  forces  from  Nissa,  upon  the  Servian  frontiers  near 
Alexinatz. 

The  first  assault  of  the  Turks  took  place  in  June,  1809,  when 
they  attacked  a  fortification  near  Kamenitza.  The  Servian  knes 
— one  Stephen — unable  to  resist,  fired  the  powder  magazine  and 
blew  the  fort  into  the  air — destroying  himself  with  his  friends  and 
enemies !  The  Turks  afterwards  erected  a  tower  on  the  road  side, 
and  inserted  the  skulls  of  the  Servians  amongst  the  stones  of  its 
walls — a  grim  monument,  at  which  many  a  traveller  stops  in  the 
present  day,  to  meditate  upon  the  folly  and  vanity  of  the  irrepres- 
siijlc  war.instincts  of  the  human  species. 

Kara  George  advanced  to  the  rescue,  and  occupying  Kupria,  pro- 
ceeded  to  Deligrad,  and  thence  to  Jagodina ;  but  the  result  of  every 
engagement  proved  unfavourable  to  the  Servians ;  all  the  oountiy 
to  the^right  of  the  Morava  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Turks ;  ito 
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entire  plain  was  covered  with  fugitives :  slaughter  and  terror  eyerj' 
where  prevailed  when— history  perpetually  repeats  itself — the 
Russians  crossed  the  Danube.  It  will  never  do  for  Russian  policy 
to  allow  the  Principalities  to  be  entirely  annihilated.  They 
constitute  its  advance-guard  on  the  highway  to  Constantinople. 
The  Servians  were  once  more  delivered  from  the  Turks,  and  they 
were  even  permitted  to  retain  a  part  of  the  country  which  they  had 
taken  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries. 

But  hitherto  the  contests  of  the  Servians  had  been  with  the 
Dahis,  who  oppressed  the  country  ;  they  had  now  involved  them, 
selves  in  a  conflict  with  the  whole  Ottoman  empire.  They  were 
also,  as  usual,  at  variance  with  one  another ;  one  party  did  not 
approve  of  too  close  an  alliance  with  Russia.  Negotiations  were 
even  entered  into  with  Austria  ;  but  the  Russians,  who  styled  tlie 
Servians,  "  brethren  of  the  Russians,  children  of  one  family  and 
faith,"  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
especially  with  Kara  George,  who  found  himself  acknowledged  by 
his  diplomatic  allies  as  "  leader  of  the  Servians."  Thus  it  was  that, 
in  1810,  war  was  recommenced  with  the  aid  of  Russia.  There  is 
one  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all  these  incessant  wars, 
that  the  conquest  of  Turkey  in  Europe  by  the  Russians,  acting 
through  the  Christian  principalities,  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as 
many  who  have  not  studied  the  antecedents  of  Servia  are  ready  to 
imagine.  Russia  may  move  many  times  with  the  view  of  consoli- 
dating  her  power  in  the  Principalities  without  getting  nearer  to 
Constantinople.  Besides,  as  there  are  parties  among  the  Greeks, 
60  there  are  also  in  Servia.  Some  in  favour  of  old  Servia,  others 
in  favour  of  an  extended  Servia,  or  **  lagrande  Serbie,"  as  Pan. 
slavists  have  it ;  and  others  in  favour  of  Russian  or  foreign  protec- 
tion. But  the  majority  of  the  Servians  are,  above  all  things, 
essentially  national,  as  testified  by  their  songs,  their  literature, 
their  reminiscences,  and  their  aspirations. 

The  Servians  opened  a  campaign  by  occupying  the  Kraina, 
which  formed  their  commuication  with  Russia.  The  Turks  were 
not  idle  on  their  side.  They  encountered  the  Russians  on  the 
Lower  Danube,  and  at  the  same  time  attacked  Servia  at  two 
points.  The  Pasha  of  Nissa  advanced  to  the  Morava,  and  content- 
ing himself  with  blockading  Deligrad,  he  took  Kruschewatz  and 
lay  waste  the  country  around.  A  certain  Colonel  O'Rourke  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Servians  at  the  head  of  3000  Russians,  and 
with  this  help  they  were  so  far  enabled  to  resist  the  Turks  as  ulti- 
mately to  oblige  them  to  return  to  Hissa. 

But  Servia  was  also  invaded  by  an  army  of  40,000  Bosnians  on 
the  side  of  the  Drina.  Kara  George  was  equally  successful  in  this 
direction,  and  the  Bosnians  were  driven  back  beyond  the  river. 
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O'Rourke  also  captured  Bania,  Gurgussewaz,  and  Kladowa,  and 
gave  these  places  over  to  Servian  garrisons.  The  project  of  re- 
.establishing  the  old  Servian  nationality  had  not  been  acoomplished, 
but  she  had  acquired  districts  from  all  the  Pashaliks  around  her ; 
from  Widdin,  the  Kraina,  Kliutsh  and  Zrnareka ;  from  Nisfti,  the 
towns  and  territory  of  Alexinatz  and  Bania ;  from  Leskovaz, 
Parakyn  and  Kruschewaz ;  from  Novibazar,  the  celebrated  cloister 
of  Studenitza,  and  from  Bosnia,  the  districts  on  the  Servian  side  of 
the  Drina,  Jadar  and  Badjewina. 

But  Servia,  now  much  stronger  than  she  was  before,  was 
divided  into  two  factions,  which  might,  for  sake  of  conciseness,  be 
designated  as  the  Nationalists  and  the  Bussophiles.  Dissensions 
arose  even  in  the  camp,  where  one  party  declared  itself  opposed  to 
the  protectorate,  and  in  favour  of  national  rulers— even  kings  or 
emperors  !  Kara  George  stood  by  the  Russians,  but  the  opposition, 
under  Jacob  Nenadowitsch,  became  so  powerful  that  he  had  to  claim 
the  assistance  of  his  allies.  With  the  aid  of  a  regiment  sent  to 
Belgrade,  he  was  enabled  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  Senate. 
The  Woiwodes  were  relieved  of  dependence  on  the  saperior 
Gospodars,  whose  power  he  efifectually  destroyed,  and  the  judicial 
functions  were  devolved  on  ministers  or  administratrators,  under 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  as  public  authoiity  was  thus  concen- 
trated  in  Kara  George's  hands,  he  became  virtu£dly  monarch  of  this 
little  state. 

The  campaign  on  the  Danube  of  1811,  and  the  war  of  Russia 
and  France  in  1812,  materially  affected  the  prospects  of  Servia. 
The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  secured  certain  privileges  to  the  latter, 
but,  secure  from  Russia  by  Napoleon's  hostility,  the  Turks  inmsted 
upon  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  fortresses,  and  of  having  a  Pasha 
with  a  certain  number  of  men  at  Belgrade.  The  Turks,  who  had 
been  banished,  were  to  return  into  the  palankas  and  towns,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  Servians  were  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  Any- 
thing  more  humiliating  to  a  proud-spirited  people  than  what  was 
imposed  by  the  Osmanlis  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Although 
Kara  George  temporised,  by  yielding  the  question  of  the  fortresses, 
and  reserving  to  the  Servians  their  small  arms,  still  the  treaty  fell 
through  from  its  very  despotism,  and  the  Turks  prepared  to  renew 
the  war  under  better  circumstances  than  had  previously  presented 
themselves,  when  all  Europe  was  a  battlefield,  and  tiiey  held 
possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  as  well  as  of  Widdin,  and 
wore  also  masters  of  Bulgaria.  Servia  itself  was  left  widiout 
assistance,  but  they  fully  understood  the  gravity  and  importance 
of  the  approaching  struggle,  and  they  prepared  to  meet  it,  as  men 
who  had  fought  victoriously  against  their  oppressors  for  nine  long 
years,  every  man  not  only  for  himselfi  but  also  for  his  religion  and 
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for  the  lives  of  his  children.  The  now  fully-established  monarchial 
government  of  Kara  George  was  a  point  in  their  favour,  for  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  employ  the  forces  previously  dispersed  in  various 
directions,  under  independent  and  often  factious  Oospodars,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  general  welfare.  George's  first  idea  had  been 
one  well  worthy  of  consideration,  to  destroy  the  fortresses  on  the 
frontiers,  and  to  await  the  enemy  in  the  mountain  forests  of 
^chumadin.  But  he  was  persuaded  to  abandon  this  project.  The 
old  plan  was  resorted  to,  which  has  ever  proved  fatal  to  a  small 
power  of  much  military  virtue  but  little  military  science,  that  of 
defending  the  country  at  three  points  at  once— on  the  Drina,  on 
the  Morava,  and  on  the  Danube.  A  reserve  to  be  formed  at 
Jagodina,  for  the  succour^  of  that  division  which  might  be  in  the 
greatest  danger. 

ITie  Turks  having  possession  of  Widdin,  directed  their  attack 
from  that  quarter  wliere  the  frontier  was  defended  by  the  Heyduc 
Weliko  of  whom  it  is  related  that  the  Russians  having  once  told 
him  **not  to  call  himself  Heyduc,  which  signified  a  robber,*'  he 
replied,  **  I  should  be  sorry  if  there  were  any  greater  robber  than 
I  am."  The  Heyduc  was  soon  driven  to  his  only  stronghold — 
Negotin  ;  and  though  he  made  constant  sallies,  still  he  had  to  seek 
for  assistance  from  Kara  George,  whilst  the  Turks  on  their  side 
were  reinforced  by  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Wallachians.  Negotin 
was  battered  down,  until  the  Heyduc  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  vault. 
Nor  did  the  Servians  come  to  his  aid.  He  was  slain,  and  the 
garrison  had  to  escape  across  a  morass  and  gain  the  road  to  Poretsch. 
Klanowo  fell  at  the  same  time,  and  was  abandoned  to  the  merciless 
fury  of  the  Moslems.  Men  were  impaled,  and  children  were,  in 
derision  of  baptism,  thrown  into  boiling  water  !  Poretsch  fell  next. 
Its  defender— one  Hadschi  Nicola — was  made  ciiptive  and  beheaded. 

On  the  Morava  the  Grand  Vizier,  Kurshid  Pasha,  blockaded 
Deligrad,  as  before,  and  advanced  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Servians  did  not  even  venture  to  oppose  so  large  a  force 
and  the  Turks  proceeding  along  the  river  unmolested,  came  to  its 
embouchure  on  the  Danube,  where  a  junction  was  effected  with  the 
Turkish  fleet.  The  third  party  of  assailants — the  Bosnians  on  the 
Drina  had  met  with  a  equally  feeble  resistance,  and  had  got  as  far 
Leschnitza.  Leschnitza  fell  next,  and  they  advanced  to  the  assault 
of  Schabaz. 

Kara  George  at  this  crisis  was  no  longer  himself.  He  neither 
appeared  on  the  Drina,  on  the  Danube,  nor  on  the  Morava  *^  Some 
men,'"  it  has  been  justly  observed,  '*  are  more  competent  to  acquire 
than  to  retain."  Kara  George  had  been  a  bold  and  successful 
leader,  as  a  monarch,  he  acted  like  a  coward.  He  remained  secreted 
with  some  monks  in  the  forests  till  the  Tiurks  crossed  the  Morava, 
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wlieu  lie  ilinl  with  ;>  few  loilnwors  noiw-.s  the  Danube  into  Austrian 
territ(>n.  S;  niL-  :.;>n!..-ists  havo  n^s'.Tted  that  tliis  stop  v/as  taker, 
hy  tlio  rulu'.'x'  ol"  lu..--.':a,  wlio  T^r'-ii^i^Cvl  to  restore  liim  to  power 
\v1h];  tix'ir  b.;;iuls  ^ver(:•  tVci  ;  Imh  tlie  liistoruui,  R-..iikc,  says  tbe  f:ict 
caDiiot  1  0  ])rr>v(  L  :'■  i  cnii  v  in  *ti:y  \v;iv  excTi>e  the  conduct  of  a 
m-ni,  -\vl  n-f^  (Irtv  "i  ^vns  (.>  ^f.-'. ;  lii^  liii;  for  the  nntinn,  whirlt  hod 
entrusKd  ".^  entir.-  v.-dl:  ro  ;..  ]'^in.  The  lU.fiM  tioi»  '»f  K.'tra  Georje 
Avas,  at  ;,n  »  vciit-,  dt  civive.  'J'hc*  1\irks  marched  into  Seniemlrla 
and  W  i-;:  doj  A\itl'('iit  mcelin;  with  any  resistance,  and  the  whole 
country  lay  di  Ion C(  less  at  tl  cir  feet. 

Th.o  rrcater  n.nmh'or  of  the  Go.-podars  and  Woiwudes,  the  Senate 
and  many  (;f  the  incn,  iollowed  the  example  set  by  their  king,  and 
took  refu;.:e  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  where  they  were 
incarcerated  in  Austrian  stronirholds.  A  few  chiefs  alone  remained 
hidden  in  the  mountains  and  forests,  and  among  them  Milosch 
Obrenowitsch,  who,  when  the  army  of  Schabaz  was  dispersed — tbe 
chiefs  escaping  over  the  Save — remained  on  the  Servian  side  of  the 
river,  mourning  over  the  past  and  meditating  over  the  future. 
When  urged  to  flight  he  answered,  **  What  will  my  life  profit  me  in 
Austria,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  enemy  will  sell  into  slavery 
my  wife  and  child  and  my  aged  mother  ?  No  !  whatever  may  he 
the  fate  of  my  fellow-countrymen  shall  be  mine  also  !'* 

Milosch *s  feelings  were  those  of  a  brave  man,  that  none  should 
desert  their  country  in  the  hour  of  her  misfortune.  He  at  once 
hastened  to  his  home  at  Brusnizza,  and  lie  so  stirred  up  the  courage 
of  his  neighbours,  that  he  induced  them  to  garrison  Uschiza.  The 
Ottomans,  on  their  side,  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  terms  with  the  yet  unsubdued  chieftains  of  the  country, 
and  they  promised  Milosch  that  he  should  be  a  knes  and  governor 
if  he  would  surrender.  Milosch  accepted  the  terms,  and  was 
nominated  grand  knes  of  Rudnik.  Other  native  chieftains  also 
gave  in  their  submission  to  the  Turks.  The  country  was  occupied 
by  Albanian  and  Bosnian  soldiers  and  the  banished  Spahis  and 
other  Turks  resumed  possession  of  their  property,  bent  upon 
revenge  for  their  losses  and  for  the  treatment  they  had  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  oppressed  Servians.  No  sooner,  indeed,  had 
they  gained  a  firm  footing,  than  they  put  to  death  many  of  those 
whom  they  regarded  as  their  especial  enemies.  A  heavy  tax  was 
laid  on  the  peasants,  who  were  also  made  to  labour  at  repairing  the 
fortifications,  and  Sirdars  were  sent  through  the  country  to  disarm 
the  people. 

The  most  frightful  atrocities  were  committed  at  this  epoch  by 
the  Turks.  They  beat  the  old  women,  dragged  the  young  ones 
away  as  slaves  some  were  even  beaten  to  death  or  roasted  alive  on 
spits  !   Houses  and  people  alike  were  plundered  and  i  jbbed.      In 
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Belgrade  150  young,  high-spirited  and  brave  men,  were  beheaded 
and  the  Iguman  of  Trava  with  thirty-six  others  were  impaled. 

No  wonder  that  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Turks 
should  have  been  felt  as  utterly  insupportable.  Even  the  chiefs 
were  not  spared — one  after  another  they  were  beheaded,  and 
Milosch  himself  had  to  fly  from  Belgrade  to  save  his  life.  The 
Servians  were  too  much  humbled  to  dream  of  liberation,  but,  as 
in  tlie  first  revolution,  they  judged  it  better  to  seek  death,  fighting 
openly  in  the  field,  than  to  sit  at  home  and  await  the  arrival  of 
Turkish  executioners. 

Milosch  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  revolt.  Appearing 
on  Palm  Sunday,  1815,  at  tlie  church  of  Takowo,  armed,  and  with 
the  banner  of  a  Woiwode  in  his  hand,  **  Here  I  am,"  he  exclaimed 
*'  and  now  the  war  against  the  Turks  is  begun.*'  He  was  received 
with  acclamation.  It  was  resolved  to  forget  internal  discussions, 
and  to  fight  in  the  common  cause.  Such  fiendish  atrocities  had  been 
committed  by  the  Turks,  that  messengers  were  despatched  through- 
out the  province  '*  conveying  instructions  that  whenever  a  green 
dress  (the  colour  of  the  Turks)  was  seen,  the  wearer  of  it  was  to 
be  put  to  death."  The  enterprise  was  even  more  hazardous  than 
the  attack  upon  the  Dahis.  The  people  had  been  partially  dis- 
armed (only  a  few  had  concealed  their  arms),  and  they  were  inti- 
midate and  depressed  by  cruelty.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary, 
were  strong  in  numbers  and  in  spirit,  aud  they  were  spread  all 
over  the  country.  Such  is  the  state  of  barbarism  in  countries 
ruled  over  by  the  Turks — so  utterly  outside  of  the  pale  of  humanity, 
and  so  little  understood  in  Western  Europe,  that  it  was  actually 
proposed,  in  so  fearful  a  crisis,  to  put  all  the  Servian  women  and 
children  to  death,  and  that  the  men  should  retire  into  the  moun- 
tains,  and  war  against  the  enemy  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  i 

At  this  critical  moment  succour  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a 
handful  of  resolute  men  from  the  mountains  of  Rudnik  and  Jago- 
dina,  and  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  commenced  on  the  Upper 
Morava,  in  which  even  the  monks  took  a  part  with  their  armed 
servants,  and  many  a  marauding  and  plundering  Albanian  was 
hurried  into  the  river,  and  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  The  out- 
break soon  spread  to  Belgrade  and  Waljewo.  The  Spahis  resisted, 
but  Milosch  was  already  sufiiciently  strong  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
his  oppressed  countrymen.  Using  swine  carts,  with  boards  fixed 
upright  on  the  axle-tree  in  front  of  the  driver,  like  a  shield,  the 
Servians  attacked  the  Spahis  at  Palesch  and  drove  them  from  their 
intrenchments,  capturing  a  piece  of  ordnance.  This  with  one  that 
had  been  secreted,  made  two,  and  upon  the  news  of  a  successful 
engagement,  Servians  rushed  to  the  aid  in  the  revolt  from  every 
direction. 
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Milosch  was  thus  enabled  to  clear  the  whole  of  Waljewo  of 
Turks.  They  even  fled  before  his  artillery  I  The  Servians  pur- 
sued them  and  rescued  much  booty,  makinor  also  many  prisoners. 
Put  in  utter  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  Turks,  every  attention 
was  paid  to  the  wounded,  and  women  and  children  were  un- 
molested. 

The  Turks  abandoned  even  Kragujewaz,  and  fled  to  Poschar- 
ewaz,  where  they  made  a  last  stand.  Repulsed  in  the  open  field, 
they  fought  bravely  behind  their  entrenchmente.  Milosch,  on  his 
side,  felt  that  all  that  was  worth  living  for  was  at  stake,  and  he 
fought  like  a  lion.  On  three  successive  evenings,  he  carried  the 
first,  second,  and  third  entrenchments.  The  Turks  defended  them- 
selves with  their  knives,  when  they  could  no  longer  use  their 
swords.  On  the  fourth  evening,  the  Servians  were  at  the  fourth 
entrenchment,  which  rested  against  the  church  and  mosque,  and 
was  the  strongest  of  all.  The  Servians  passed  the  night  by  the 
side  of  the  walls,  which  they  ultimately  succeeded  in  piercing,  and 
they  thus  forced  their  way  to  the  choir  (termed  the  altar),  where 
the  fiercest  struggle  took  place  ;  but  the  Turks  had  to  succumb,  and 
Milosch,  with  his  usual  considerateness,  allowed  the  survivors  of 
this  hand-to-hand  struggle  to  depart  to  Kupria.  So  also  with  the 
garrison  of  a  fortress  near  the  junction  of  the  Iwar,  at  Karanowaz, 
he  allowed  it  to  withdraw  to  Novibazar.  Milosch,  indeed,  so  brave 
in  combat,  is  credited  with  having  made  use  of  his  victories  with 
great  moderation.  He  had  conducted  a  campaign  which  would  not 
lose  by  comparison  with  any  that  had  ever  occurred  in  Servia.  The 
country  might,  indeed,  now  be  considered  as  once  more  liberated ; 
at  all  events,  provisionally.  Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done. 
Only  the  forces  stationed  in  the  country  had  been  conquered : 
and  not  even  those  completely,  for  the  fortresses  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  also  certain  that  the  Sultan  would 
employ  every  means  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  subjection  of  the 
country,  and  to  this  effect  two  formidable  armies  were  collected— 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kupria  on  the  Morava,  the  other  on 
the  Drina. 

But  at  this  time,  the  entire  Christian  population  of  the  Turkish 
empire  was  in  a  state  of  great  ferment.  They  considered  the 
victories  of  the  Allied  Powers  as  so  many  advantages  gained  for 
their  own  cause.  If  Russia,  should  consider  that  there  were 
sufficient  grounds  for  taking  part  with  the  oppressed  Servians,  a 
general  revolt  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  had  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

Hence  when  the  two  armies  appeared  on  the  frontier,  though 
superior  in  number  and  strength  to  the  Servians,  instead  of  advan- 
cing, they  came  to  a  halt  and  ofiered  terms.      Milosch  himself 
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repaired  to  the  Turkish  camp.  But  all  attempts  to  negotiate 
failed,  with  Khurshid  Pasha,  who  demaiideJ  the  surrender  of  all 
arms,  as  a  preliminary  essential  to  an  understandinor.  It  was,  in- 
deed, with  much  difficulty  that  Milosch,  who  could  not  assent  to 
8uch  a  proposition,  was  able  to  get  back  again.  Marashli  Ali — a 
chieftain  from  Marash,  in  Asia  Minor — who  commanded  the  other 
army,  was  more  conciliatory  :  **  Only  be  submissive  to  the  Grand 
Signior/'  said  he,  **and  you  may  carry  as  many  pistols  in  your 
belt  as  you  please — cannon,  even,  for  what  I  care  !** 

Nevertheless  the  Servians  were  cautious  enough  not  to  open  the 
country  to  him  on  bis  mere  word.  They  sent  emissaries  to  Con- 
stantinople  to  obtain  more  positive  assurances,  and  although  the 
answer  they  brought  was  somewhat  evasive,  the  Pasha  was  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Belgrade  with  his  army.  A  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  the  Pasha  arose  and  asked  :  ''  Are  ye,  Serbs,  subject  to  the 
Sultan  ?*•  MiloBch  answered  : — '*  We  are  subject  to  hiVn  !*'  The 
question  and  answer  were  repeated  thrice. 

The  Turks  were  thus  enabled  to  garrison  the  fortresses  of  the 
country,  with  the  consent  of  the  Servians,  who  again  acknowledged 
their  former  state  of  dependance,  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  the  domination  of  old,  founded  on  the  privileges  of  Islamism , 
should  not  be  restored.  But  the  haughty  insolence  of  the  Turks 
soon  set  such  an  understanding  at  defiance.  They  inflicted  corporal 
punishment,  and  even  beheaded  Servians,  without  any  appeal  to 
the  courts,  which  had  been  especially  provided  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  They  were,  indeed,  only  restrained  from  further 
outrages  by  the  Servians  being  armed,  and  they  were  not  long  in 
insisting  upon  the  removal  of  this  last  restraint. 

The  hopes  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  were,  however, 
once  more  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  had 
resulted  from  the  long  European  war.  In  1816,  the  Hetaeria  was 
founded.  It  was  a  secret  league  by  which  its  members  swore  to 
harass,  persecute,  and  fight  the  enemies  of  their  faith  and 
fatherland,  until  all  should  be  annihilated.  As  Servia  was  most 
threatened  by  the  Turks,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  the  general 
insurrection  there,  Kara  Qeorge  was  recalled  from  Austria,  and 
reached  Semendria  in  safety.  But  Milosch,  jealous  of  his  ascen- 
dancy, and  threatened  by  the  Turks,  wrote  to  the  chief  at  that  town: 
** Either  the  head  of  Tzerni  George,  ["black,*'  in  Servian,  and 
corresponding  to  the  Turkish  " Kara  George  **],  or  thine  own.**  The 
unfortunate  chieftain  was  murdered  when  asleep.  Better  had 
he  fallen  sword  in  hand  fighting  against  the  Turks. 

Milosch  was  upon  this  (November,  1827)  acknowledged 
supreme  knes  by  all  the  kneses  of  the  country.  The  Greek 
metropolitans    and    Servian    archimandrites  also  supported  th^ 
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appoiDtment.  In  1820,  it  l>eing  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  affairs 
of  Europe  would  culminate  in  peace,  and  the  army  of  occupation 
being  even  withdrawn  from  France,  the  Turks  felt  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Servia,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  further  exposed  to  the  unceasing  demands  of  Russia.  Some 
concessions  were  made,  but  they  were  of  a  most  unsatisfactory 
character,  particularly  so  in  regard  to  the  Spahis,  who  lived  in  the 
fortresses  and  claimed  the  rights  of  landlords  over  the  villages.  It 
was  but  natural  that  under  this,  and  similarly  oppressive  enact- 
ments, the  Servians  should  rejeot  the  attempts  at  conciliation.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  Toptschider,  or  the  place  for  guns,  a  mile 
from  Belgrade,  but  to  no  effect.  An  embassy  was  also  sent  to 
Constantinople;  but  the  Turks,  who  were  at  that  time  apprehensive 
of  a  general  rising  of  the  Christian  population  throuijhout  the 
empire,  placed  the  deputation  under  arrest.  The  Servians  were 
not  to  be  terrified  by  such  hostile  demonstrations,  for  they  depended 
then,  as  they  have  ever  done,  upon  acts  of  oppression  calling  forth 
the  sympathy  of  Russia,  if  not  of  all  Europe.  Milosch,  under 
these  conflicting  circumstances,  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the 
task  of  bringing  the  country  into  good  order,  and  more  firmly 
establishing  his  own  power.  The  institutions  and  rule  of  Milosch 
were,  however,  by  no  means  acceptable  to  the  kneses  or  to  the 
peasantry.  The  former  he  treatetl  as  ^i^dars  or  officers,  the  latter 
he  ground  down  by  taxation — the  Pcfre^a  lor  houses,  the  llaradsch 
for  persons — almost  as  onerous  as  under  the  Turks  and  Spahis. 
Several  revolts  occurred  among  people  not  restrained  by  liabitual 
obedience ;  but  Milosch  was  successful  in  putting  them  down 
without  having  recourse  to  aid  from  without. 

The  uprising  of  the  Greeks  against  Turkish  misrule  excited 
a  generous  interest  amongst  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  a 
sympathy  was  aroused  such  as  was  never  entertaiued  in  favour  of 
the  Servians,  who  are  as  it  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  misfortune  which  may  possibly  be  to  a  great  extent 
removed— even  in  our  own  times — by  the  prolongation  of  the 
European  system  of  railroads  to  Constantinople.  At  such  a  crisis, 
and  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  three  powers — England,  France, 
and  Russia — which  had  formerly  been  restrained  from  hostile 
action  by  their  political  jealousies  of  one  another, — the  Sultan 
promised  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Servia  for  securing  to  it 
the  privileges  conceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  At  a  con- 
ference held  at  Akjerman,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  the  afiGurs 
Servia  formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  negotiation.  The 
Porte,  however,  always  ready  to  make  concessions  under  the 
pressure  of  adverse  circumstances, — to  promise,  and  even  to  issue 
Hatti-sherififs  of  a  most  revoluntionary  character,  in  as  far  as  the 
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Sheri  or  Cheri — the  Molininmadau  religious  law — is  concerned, — 
acted  with  its  usual  want  of  sincerity,  or  from  that  incapability 
which  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  kadi  or  inferior  otncer  will  carry  out 
rules  or  regulations  which  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  law — (that  is, 
the  dominion  of  one  race  of  people,  and  the  subjection  of  all  others 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  **  true  faith,") — there  was  no  real  attempt 
made  to  carry  out  the  convention. 

On  the  contrary,  Mehemet  Ali  had  been  enabled  with  his 
troops,  disciplined  on  a  European  model,  to  restrain  the  revolution 
in  Greece,  and  Sultan  Mahmud  still  bent  upon  the  reforms 
inaugurated  by  Selim,  was  thus  enabled  to  put  down  the 
Jannissaries — the  last  exponents  of  an  ultra  adhesion  to  the  extreme 
policy  of  Islamism.  This  was  not,  as  is  well  known,  efifected 
without  the  usual  amount  of  the  most  frightful  acts  of  violence 
and  horror ;  but  once  the  Jannissaries  extirpated,  the  Sultan  was 
enabled  to  set  seriously  to  work  to  introduce  European  discipline 
into  the  army. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  reformation,  there  lay  an  intention 
of  anything  but  a  reforming  character,  that  of  leading  back  to 
submission  the  people  who  were  liberating  themselves  from  her 
yoke.  The  Sultan,  uninfluenced  by  the  fact  that  tlie  intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  the  Morea  had  been  put  an  end  to  in  the  port 
of  Navarino,  rejected  the  intervention  of  the  Powers,  offered  to 
pardon  the  Hellenes  and  exempt  them  from  a  year's  Haradosh  if 
they  would  submit,  and  he  even  rotracted  all  previous  concessions 
extorted  from  him.  He  actually  declared,  in  plain  terms,  that  as 
Khalif  al  Mumimim  or  "  Head  of  the  Faithful,*'  he  had  entered 
on  those  negotiations  only  to  obtain  the  time  necessary  to  prepare 
for  war ;  and  respecting  the  demands  of  the  Servians,  he  observed 
that  they  had  been  unacceptable  in  themselves,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  pressure  of  circumstances  had  induced  his  consent  to  them. 
Such  is  Osraauli  prevarication  ! 

The  Egyptians  had,  however,  to  give  way  before  a  French  army 
in  the  Morea,  and  the  reformed  military  power  of  the  Sultan  was 
attacked  by  the  Russians  on  the  Danube  ;  and  at  last  in  a  second 
campaign,  the  Russians  having  crossed  the  Balkan  and  come  into 
alarming  proximity  to  the  capital,  peace  was  obtained  by  the  usual 
amount  of  concessions,  to  be  afterwards,  if  possible,  declared  as 
null  and  void  and  having  been  obtained  by  compulsion ! 

Greece  obtained  her  independence  as  a  kingdom,  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  that  of  Akjerman  was  no  longer  to  be 
declared  a  dead  letter  in  as  far  as  Servia  was  concerned.  The 
claim  of  the  warrior  class  settled  in  Servia,  and  who  had  hitherto 
governed  the  country,  upon  an  authority  grounded  on  the  preroga. 
lives  of  religion,  was    disavowed,  and   it  was    arranged  that  the 
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fortresses  sliouh]  be  j;»rrisone<l  l)y  regular  troops.  The  entire 
admiuistration  was  left  t(.)  ilie  KniaK — as  Milosch  now  officially 
styled  himself — a  reform  was  intioiluced  into  tlie  system  of  taxation 
— Turks  not  ])eloD;^inL:  to  tlie  i;arrisoii>  wen.-  forbidden  to  remain 
in  the  country  (no  other  rJieruative  presented  itself  to  Osmanli> 
not  claiming  the  personal  survice.-  of  a  Servian — a  practice  still 
prevalent  in  regard  to  some  Christian  people  in  remote  parts  of  the 
Empire).  No  restrictions  were  left  with  reference  to  apparel  or 
dwellings,  nor  were  arms  any  longer  prohibited.  Numerous 
churches  were  built,  and  schools  and  hospitals  established.  Tiie 
Servians  were  also  permitted  to  elect  bi^:hops  and  metropolitans 
from  Uieir  own  nation,  and  taxes  could  no  longer  be  imposed  by 
Greek  bishops.  The  right  of  confirming  the  election  of  Servian 
eparchs  was,  however,  left  with  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  spring  of  1830,  Turkisli  and  Russian  commissioners  travelleii 
over  the  country  to  settle  its  boundaries.  The  only  drawback  to 
all  these  go(xl  intentions  was  as  is  always  the  case,  the  Pasha,  and 
other  Osmanli  officials  did  not  believe  in  tiiem.  The  Pasha  of 
Widdin  treated  them  with  open  contempt  and  ridicule.  On  the 
Drina,  the  Servians  were  attacked  by  armed  men  and  robbed  of 
their  horses  and  money.  A  more  severe  servitude,  indeed,  than  ever 
was  for  some  time  imposed  on  the  Christians  in  disputed  districts, 
as  at  Kruschewaz  and  Alexinatz.  At  length  sever.il  young  girls 
having  been  forcibly  carried  oif,  the  people— no  lunger  tiisposeii  to 
submit  tamely  to  such  outrages — rose  in  rebellion  in  the  border 
districts  of  the  Kraina  and  Klintsch,  and  the  fierce  revenge  of  the 
Servians  was  only  appeased  by  the  boundaries  having  been 
definitely  hxed  in  May  1833. 

Milosch,  we  have  seen,  was  elected  by  the  Servians  as  their  chief 
in  1817,  and  this  election  was  renewed  at  the  diet  of  1827.  In 
1830,  he  was  once  more  acknowledge  as  Prince  of  Servia,  and  the 
Porte  made  the  dignity  hereditary,  at  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
Servians  themselves.  His  position  remained,  as  it  had  been  from 
the  first,  a  combination  of  Turkish  supremacy  and  the  free  choice 
of  the  Servians.  On  his  side  he  seemed  to  consider  himself  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty,  and  to  regard  his  authority  as  final  and 
inviolable.  His  administration  continued  to  be  characterised  by 
the  same  harshness  and  severity  as  when  a  firm  and  indissoluble 
union  was  essential  to  the  liberation  of  the  country.  He  adopted 
the  "  Code  of  Napoleon  '*  as  the  basis  of  legislation  in  the  country. 
But  the  public  power,  represented  by  Milosch,  was  not  so  far 
civilised  or  so  intimately  blended  with  Eastern  practices,  that 
it  did  not  yet  distinctly  acknowledge  private  rights.  Milosch  took 
possession  of  whatever  he  pleased — fields,  houses,  and  mills — fixing 
the  price  himself.     He  one  day  burnt  down  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
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Belgrade,  because  it  was  his  intention  to  erect  new  buildings  on 
the  site.  He  also  upheld  one  of  the  worst  features  of  Oriental  rule 
— that  of  bond-service.  Another  Oriental  practice  was  that  the 
people  were  not  remunerated  for  quartering  and  provisioning 
officials,  messengers,  and  soldiers.  A  momke  would  leave  his  worn- 
out  jade  in  a  village,  and  take  the  first  horse  he  could  find  as  a 
substitute.  Milosch  also  endeavoured  to  monopolise  the  most 
lucrative  trade  of  the  country,  that  of  dealing  in  swine.  He 
enclosed  land  and  woods,  which  had  hitherto  been  common  to  all, 
for  his  own  purposes.  In  fact,  he  considered  himself  absolute 
master  over  the  land,  the  people,  and  their  property.  And  woe  to 
the  man  who  opposed  him,  or  appeared  dangerous  to  him  !  He 
exercised  his  power  of  life  and  death  as  despotically,  and  as  irre- 
sponsibly, as  any  Turkish  Pasha. 

This  system  of  oppressive  rule  soon  engendered  discontent,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  at  the  next  Skupschtina,  the  assembly  should 
meet  in  great  numWs  and  should  enforce —even  by  violence,  if 
necessary — an  alteration  in  this  absolute  and  tyrannical  rule. 
Milosch,  endowed  with  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  saw  that 
the  defection  was  general,  and,  to  avert  the  fate  that  awaited  him, 
he  immediately  determined  to  leave  the  country.  He  was, 
however,  prevailed  upon  to  remain,  as  the  people,  he  was  told, 
did  not  wish  his  person  or  his  life,  or  even  to  overthrown  lus 
government :  they  only  wanted  security  and  their  rights. 

Milosch  pledged  himself  that  at  the  next  diet  everything 
should  be  arranged  agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and  he  accordingly, 
in  an  opening  address,  explained  the  reforms  which  he  proposed. 
Government  was  to  be  limited,  not  only  by  law,  but  by  a  kind  of 
constitution  ;  a  ministry  was  to  be  appointed  who  would  submit 
public  business  to  a  Council  of  State.  He  appeared  even  willing 
to  reserve  to  himself  only  the  supreme  superintendence  and  con- 
firmation  of  their  edicts.  Ideas,  flowing  from  the  constitutional 
movements  of  Europe  were  making  their  way  into  this  half, 
oriental  State.  These  ideas  involved  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
men — personal  liberty  .and  security  of  property — responsibility  of 
ministers — and,  lastly,  that  the  prince  himself  should  be  amenable 
to  the  laws.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  frame  regulations  under 
some  strong  momentary  impulse,  and  another  to  carry  them  into 
effect. 

The  two  great  neighbouring  empires  at  once  set  their  faces 
against  anything  at  that  time  held  to  be  so  revolutionary  as  a 
constitution  I  The  Porte  had  a  similar  horror  of  anything  of  the 
kind ;  and  thus  Milosch,  who  regarded  himself  as  the  natural  leader 
of  all  the  Slavonian  Christians  in  the  Turkish  empure,  continued 
to  reign  as  though  a  constitution  bad  never  been  framed.     He 
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became,  if  p()s.sn)le,  yet  more  u  ll.xihK',  and  his  monopolies  were 
rendered  more  systematic.  Mi,s\iiidor>taiidiugs  had  arisen  between 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eup^land  and  France  on  the  other, 
and  an  Enirlish  consul  was  scni  tu  Servia  and  was  favourably 
received  by  Milosch.  This  Lrave  an  offence  at  St.  Petersburg.  By 
a  curious  inversion  of  ideas,  the  Constitutional  States  were  iu 
favour  of  an  absolute  prince  in  a  CMimtry  like  Servia — in  a  state 
little  above  l>arbarisni — wliilst  ilu  ai-vdui.^  Powers  Cunteuded  for  u 
restriction  of  his  autliority. 

The  absolute  Powers,  bein_:  t'lc  nearu^t  and  bavin ^^  most 
Concern  with  Servia,  carried  imo  d  ^y.  Thu  Porte,  wiili  the  con- 
nivance of  ftussia,  created  a  senate,  ;l  e  inen:i.ljors  of  which  Milosch 
had  not  the  power  of  dismissiJl^,  and  wlil^.h  was  henceforth  to 
restrict  the  autliority  of  the  priucu  witiiin  the  narrowe^st  possible 
limits,  and  to  possess  the  virtual  rule. 

Milosch,  perceiving  that  his  -reatost  enemies  —  especially 
Wutschitsch — were  the  first  senators  nomiii.ited,  took  refuge  in 
Seralin ;  but  hearing  that  a  movement  had  been  made  in  his 
favour,  he  returned  and  otfered  to  allay  the  excitement.  But 
Wutschitsch  took  this  in  his  ow^n  hands.  He  tiien  returned  to 
Belgrade,  at  the  head  of  his  victorl  jus  army,  and  repairing  with 
his  momkes  to  the  palace,  he  told  Milosch  that,  the  nation  v/ould 
no  longer  have  him  as  its  head  :  if  he  w'.^hed  it^  he  wuuld  call  the 
assembled  multitude,  who  would  ^conhrm  his  assertion.  Milosch 
answered, — **  If  they  no  longer  desire  to  have  me.  it  is  \vell :  I 
will  not  obtrude  mysolf  further  upon  them."  Up jn  tliis  an 
instrument  was  drawn  up,  in  which  Miloscii  for'nally  au  iicate  1 
in  favour  of  his  son,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  cross  over  into 
Austrian  territory. 

Milosch,  attached  to  his  notions,  which  he  had  imhibod  through 
his  intercourse  with  so  many  pashas,  had  attem[)ted  to  reign 
according  to  the  old  unreformed  system  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  now  he  had  that  very  Power  aiding  in  his  downfall.  Milan,  his 
eldest  son,  was  too  ill  to  assume  the  princely  power,  and  Wutschitsch 
and  others  had  to-form  a  provisional  government,  until  the  succes- 
sion of  Michael,  Milosch's  second  son,  was  determined  upon.  The 
Porte  associated  with  him  Wutschitsch  and  Petroniewitsch  as 
official  counsellors ;  but  the  Servians  themselves  did  not  approve 
of  this  tutellage,  and  rebelled  against  it.  Michael  himself,  apparently 
harassed  by  the  state  of  dissension  which  pervaded  the  country, 
removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Belgrade,  where  he  would  at 
least  be  under  the  protection  of  a  Turkish  Pasha.  The  opposition 
insisted  upon  this,  on  a  change  of  ministry,  which  Michael  having 
resisted,  a  campaign  on  a  very  small  scale  was  entered  upon  by  the 
young  prince  against  Wutschitsch.     The  latter,  however,  proved 
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to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  nothiilg  remained  for  Michael 
— who  was  ultimately  murdered  at  Topchi-Dereh — but  to  leave 
the  country,  which  he  at  once  did;  whilst  Wutscliitsch  entered 
victoriously  into  Belgrade,  styling  himself  ** Leader  of  the  Nation,' 
and  assuming  the  supreme  authority. 

Had  the  Obrenowitsches  succeeded  in  their  design  of  ruling  the 
country  on  the  old  Turkish  system,  they  would  have  obtained  a 
position  resembling  that  of  the  hereditary  Pashas  of  Scutari ;  but 
they  could  not  agree  amongst  themselves,  one  worked  against 
another,  secretly  or  openly— a  state  of  things  which  may  be 
considered  as  normal  in  the  Christian  principalities  in  Turkey  in 
Europe — and  this  gave  their  adversaries  the  ascendancy,  and  led 
inevitably  to  their  total  ruin. 

Wutschitsch,  in  a  similar  manner,  although  claiming  sole  power, 
had  to  give  way  before  the  claims  of  others  for  ascendancy  ;  and  a 
provisional  government  was  formed  and  a  grand  diet  convened, 
at  which  Alexander,  son  of  Kara-George,  was  brought  forward 
and  received  with  a  shout  of  joy.  Tlie  Porte  promptly  ac- 
knowledged the  newly-elected  chief  as  Kuias  of  Servia.  Russia 
alone  was  discontenteJ,  and  jis  Kara  Georgewitsch's  (or  *'  the  son 
of  black  George,"  as  Alexander  was  surnaiued)  election  had  been 
carried  in  a  tumultuous  and  invalid  manner,  insisted  that  a  new 
election  should  take  place  in  a  more  regular  form.  This  was 
accordingly  done  with  the  same  results,  and  the  Servians  main- 
tained their  right  to  choose  their  own  prince.  The  removal  of 
Kiamil  Pasha  and  the  two  Servian  chiefs,  Wutschitsch  and 
Pelroniewitsch,  was  also  insisted  upon  by  Russia,  as  instrumental 
in  the  downfall  of  the  Obrenowitschs.  Upon  this  being  eflfected, 
Alexander  was  again  confirmed  in  his  position,  as  what  was 
described  as  "the  distinguished  among  the  princes  of  the  Moesian 
people." 

But  an  election,  viewed  with  distrust  by  Russia,  was  not 
destined  to  last  long.  Those  intrigues  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  all  Servian  history  were  now  fomented  from  without,  and 
ultimately  the  Obrenowitsch  family,  more  subservient  to  the  rule 
of  others,  supplanted  that  of  the  more  national  Kara  Georges,  in 
the  person  of  the  actual,  prince,  Milan  Obrenowitsch — leaving  the 
same  antagonism  of  the  two  pretenders  to  the  throne,  in  abeyance. 
One  of  the  apologies  for  Servia  rushing  into  war  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Panslavic  portion  of  the  Russians,  backed  by  the  whole 
influence  of  Russia  itself,  has  been  that  if  Milan  did  not  yield  to  the 
pressure  his  place  would  be  once  more  taken  by  Kara-Georgewitsch. 
The  war  thus  entered  upon,  at  the  bidding  of  another  power,  had 
not  only  nothing  to  justify  it,  but  was  most  ungrateful  to  the 
Porte,  which  had  granted  a  complete  autonomy,  in  so  far  as  local 
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govoriinient  was  concerned;  nor  .li  1  Russia,  by  its  interventiou, 
pay  that  respect  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  was  to  be  exj^ected 
from  an  honourable  power. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  complications  which  exist  in 

the  internal  policy  of  Servia ;  still  less  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
proximate  estimate  of  a  possible  future,  without  some  slight  study 
— such  as  lias  never  been  attempted  to  he  sketched — of  its  past 
history.  It  is  quite  certain  that  so  ]•  ii;^^  as  ilie  Porte  shall  maiutriin 
in  its  Ciiristian  provinces  the  exclu.sivo  privilLges  and  prero^^itives 
of  the  followers  of  Islam,  the  simj)lest  and  mo.-i  rightful  chiitns  of 
the  Christian  population  will  remain  unheeded — revolts  will  coa- 
tinually  arise — and  outrages  will  be  as  incessantly  renewed. 

But  the  Sublime  Porte  has  not  only  promised  reforms,  but  is 
earnestly  engaged  in  carrying  such  out,  in  resi)oct  to  all  its  Ciiristian 
populations.  It  cannot,  unless  it  wishes  to  conmiit  political  suicide, 
consent  to  the  perfect  autonomy  or  independence  of  one  princi- 
pality or  poi)ulation  more  than  another,  or  to  the  same  being 
handed  over  to  other  powers,  as  Russia  or  Austria.  But  it  can 
grant  such  an  amount  of  independence  in  self-government  as  shall 
FCt  them  for  ever  free  from  Turkish  misgoveniment  or  oppression. 
This  is  all  that  ought  to  be  required  of  her,  and  Servia  really 
possessed  as  much  ere  she  rushed  into  disastrous  warJ'are,  under 
pretence  of  liberating  her  co-religionaries,  but  really  to  carry  out 
a  dream  of  Panslavic  supremacy. 

The  sj)irit  of  modern  times,  which  seeks  the  emancipation  of  the 
Christian  tribes,  operates,  mainly,  by  political  means.  It  does  not 
aim  at  the  annihilation  of  Islamism,  either  by  conversion  or  force. 
Still,  it  seeks  to  restrainits  pretensions  within  due  limits,  aiid  it  is 
fully  justified  in  not  only  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  followers  of 
the  Christian  religion  from  being  trampled  on  simply  because  tliey 
are  Christians,  but  also  in  securing  to  them  sucli  an  ataoimt 
of  local  government  as  shall  at  once  remove  them,  and  protect 
them,  from  Turkish  despotism  and  the  commital  of  outrages. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  assure  such  a  state  is  sufficiently  attested 
b}'  the  recent  war,  to  which  Servia,  under  its  own  prince,  its  own 
administration,  and  its  securities  guaranteed  by  the  Euroi)ean 
Powers,  must  still  commit  itself,  prompted  by  Russo-Panslavonic 
ambition  to  extend  its  own  power  over  neighbouring  Christian 
populations.  It  is  quite  true  that  Servia  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  precursor  of  the  minor  states  of  the  eastern  comer  of  Europe, 
in  the  struggle  for  emancipation  from  Turkish  thaldrom ;  but 
nothing  could  justify  her,  knowing  from  past  history  her  utter 
incapability  to  combat  Turkey  single-handed,  throwing  herself 
into  the  hands  of  Russia  to  obtain  the  emancipation  of  other 
peoples.    There  is  in  all  this  only  another  manifestation  of  that 
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utter  absence  of  all  political,  as  well  as  social,  morality  which  is 
the  base  of  Oriental  Christianity. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  all  barbarous  or  semi-civilised  states  a  want 
of  that  high  moral  tone  which  is  the  soul  of  national  honour. 
Human  life  is  held  lightly ;  the  rights  of  property  are  not  respected : 
and  individual  will  and  might  prevail.  This  is  painfully  apparent 
throughout  the  history  of  Servia.  The  worst  consequences  of  a  long, 
barbarous  subjugation  is  that  even  that  amount  of  emancipation 
which  lies  in  the  local  administration  of  their  own  affairs,  and 
which  will  probably  be  conceded  to  them  by  the  resistless  force  of 
public^  opinion,  wiU  only  slowly  conduce  to  an  awakening  to  the 
consciousnesses  of  moral  duties.  The  highest  problems  of  moral 
and  intellectual  life  which  ennoble  mankind  have  not  yet  penetrated 
into  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey.  The  divine  principle 
of  Christianity,  though  stifled  in  the  fierce  conflict  for  existence, 
obscored  by  rivalry  with  other  churches  and  persuasions,  and 
corrupted  by]an  ignorant,  bigoted,  and,  not  unfrequently,  a  drunken 
and  immoral  priesthood,  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  existence.  But 
the  development  of  a  more  elevated  tone  of  morality  is  not  only 
wanting  in  laity,  but  in  the  ministers  of  religion  and  in  the  rulers 
themselves.  It  is  not  until  Christianity — a  vital  religion,  purified 
from  fgrnaticism  and  superstition — becomes  firmly  established  in 
the  hearts  of  a  people  and  the  institutions  of  a  country,  that  the 
duties  and  rights  of  man  can  be  fully  understood  and  truly 
observed.  How  far  they  have  as  yet  progressed  by  elementary 
education,  by  moral,  religious,  and  political  education,  and  by  the 
example  given  to  them  by  their  superiors,  let  any  one  personally 
acquainted  with  the  internal  condition  of  the  Christian  populations 
of  Turkey — including  even  Roumania — say. 


^  Mj.i.\,A3.  i^vrto%?o  txa^CK 


Mr.  Walters  'was  the  manager,  and  Walters'  word  wa 

**  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  wife  ;  I'm  sure  I  know  that  ■ 
Said  a  bishop,  as  at  Cairo  he  up  and  down  did  pace. 
**  My  dear,  you  must  remember,  that*sad  dog,  Sweari 
I  thought  before  this  he'd  bc-enhung;  bnt  here  he's  1 

Bill  Walters,  Emma,  don't  you  know,  who  ran  away 
A  very  horrid  lad,  indeed,  sunk  in  iniquity ; 
Wbo  never  opened  his  ])ad  lips,  but  out  Uiere  came  a 
And  if  tt€0  struggled  to  cDme  out,  he  found  room  for 

Still,  when  we  are  at  Cairo  we  must  do  as  Cairese  do  : 
**  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Walters,  how  goes  it  now  with 
I  hope  thai  you  are  doing  well,  and  leading  a  new  life 
You  remember  me  at  Wallingford  ?  and  this  is  my  goc 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  Bishop,  and  your  good  lady  too 
Your  teaching  wasn't  thrown  away,  I'm  grateful,  sir, 
]\Iy  old  .sea  habits  I  gave  up,  and  in  my  locker  stowed 
And  when  I  feel  I  want  to  swear,  I  only  say  I'm  *  blc 

There's  lots  that  try  to  make  me  swear ;  but  then  I  ah 
The  lleverend  Mr.  Stubbles,  he  drove  that  sin  away, 
Mr.  Stubbles  who's  a  bishop  now,  he  drove  away  that 
So,  You  be  blowed  !  I  gently  say,  and  all  is  peace  wi 
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And  folks  pretend  they've  paid  for  seats,  although  they   know 

they've  not , 
Which  makes  mo  say,  *0h  that  bo  bio  wed,'  at  once  upon  the 

spot!" 

**  Mr.  Walters,"  said  the  Bishop,  **  I  raise  my  hat  to  you  ! 
If  you  can  j^ive  up  swearing,  there's  nothing  you  can't  do. 
As  for  wishing  to  be  blowed,  in  these  Eastern  countries  hot, 
I  think  it  is  a  venial  sin,  but  still  you'd  better  not. 

**  In  the  evening,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  I  regret  i%  say  I  hear. 

If  I  take  ticket  36  my  dear  wife  won't  be  near ! 

For  ihe  is  number  24,  and  sadly  she  will  si^h 

To  miss  her  lawful  partner,  and  so,  no  doubt,  shall  I." 

Then  up  spoke  Captain  ChaflBnbras,  of  the  gallant  Third  Hussars, 
A  man  who  worshipped  Venus,  and  Bacchus,  too,  and  Mars  ; 
**  I'll  change  with  you,  my  reverend  friend,  for  I've  got  2"), 
And  37's  a  pretty  girl ;  so,  Bishop,  look  alive  !" 

**  24  !"  cried  Mr.  Walters,  who  of  all  the  vans  had  charge, 
And  in  stepped  Mrs.  Bishop,  who  was  elderly  and  large ; 
"  25 !"  said  Mr.  Walters,  now  Captain  Chaffinbras, 
And  the  bishop  as  a  captain  bold,  attempted  him  to  pass. 

Mr.  Walters  recollected  the  gratitude  he  owed, 
But  he  muttered  quite  distinctly,  "  Oh,  Bishop,  you  he  Mowed/'* 
And  madness  seized  on  Walters  then,  who  shouted  right  and  left. 
Till  people,  of  his  senses  thought  Walters  was  bereft. 

And  when  he  came  to  36  he  gave  a  fearful  grin, 
''The  Bishop  of  Bombay,''  he  said,  **will  please  to  now  step  in  !" 
Then  up  strode  Captain  Chaffinbras,  with  look  so  bold  and  bad. 
The  men  said,  "  He's  a  rum  one  !"  the  ladies,  "  He's  a  lad !" 

Mad  Walters,  now  forgetting  the  teaching  of  his  Church- 
Alas  !  it  was  his  Bishop  who  had  left  him  in  the  lurch  ; 
Into  his  widely-opened  mouth  his  handkerchief  he  crammed. 
But  the  horrid  words  they  gurgled  out.  You  a  Bishop  1  You  be 
d d. 

J.  T.  W.  B. 
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TiTK  lepj:r  of  aosta. 

TIIANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCU  OF   COUNT  XAVIER  DE  MAISTRE 

BY  C.  MILLER. 

The  Southern  t)  .rr  nf  Aosta  is  novr  aliiiof^t  deserted,  and,  indeevl, 
looks  as  if  it  brvl  never  been  thickly  popuhitcd.  It  contains  culti- 
vated fields  juiJ  i:.".;ilows,  bouiii.lcd  on  *.ne  side  by  the  old  ramparts, 
with  which  the  lv)nians  had  surrounded  it,  and  on  the  other  In- 
garden  walls.  This  solitary  sp.^i  is  not,  however,  uninteresting^  to 
travellers.  Close  \o  the  city  i;'^te  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle 
in  which  (acconlin^^  to  popular  tradition)  Count  Ren^  de  Chalans, 
in  the  15th  century,  beiu:;;  iuipcjUed  by  jealous  fury,  left  his  wile, 
Princess  Marie  de  Bragan^jo,  to  die  of  hunger  ;  hence  came  the 
name  of  Bramanu!,  wliich  means  cri  de  la  faim^  given  to  this 
castle  by  the  country  people.  About  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
castle  stands  a  square  tower,  loaning  against  the  old  wall,  and  built 
of  the  marble  v/ith  wliicli  in  times  gone  by  the  wall  had  been 
entirely  faced.  It  v. as  r.-lled  tie  Tower  of  Fear,  because  the  people 
believed  it  had  long  bron  haunted  by  ghosts.  The  old  women  of 
Aosta  perfectly  romcm'ner  having  seen  a  tall  woman,  robed  in 
white,  come  forth  one  dark  night,  bearing  a  lamp  in  her  hand. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  this  tower  was  put  in  a  state  of  repair  bv 
order  of  the  government,  and  had  a  wail  built  round  it  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  leper,  who  would  thus  be  separated  from 
society,  yet  would  retain  all  the  comforts  of  which  his  sad  condition 
left  him  susceptible.  The  hospital  of  S.  Maurice  was  responsible 
for  his  food,  and  along  witii  a  few  pieces  of  furniture,  a  set  of 
gardening  tools  was  given  him. 

He  lived  alone  here  for  a  long  time,  seeing  no  one  but  the 
priest,  who  came  occasionally  to  give  him  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  man  who  brought  him  a  weekly  supply  of  provisions 
from  the  hospital. 

During  the  war'of  the  Alps  in'1797,  a  soldier  who  chanced  to  be 
at  the  city  of  Aosta  was  passing  one  day  by  the  leper* s  garden,  and 
finding  the  door  open,  had  the  curiosity  to  go  in.  He  saw  a  man 
plainly  dressed,  leaning  against  a  tree  and  plunged  in  the  deepest 
meditation. 

At  the  noise  made  by  the  officer  in  entering  the  recluse  called 
out  in  a  melancholy  voice,  without  turning  or  looking,  *'  Who  is 
there  ?  and  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?*' 

**  Pardon  me,"  answered  the  soldier,  ^*  I  am  a  stranger,  and 
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have  perhaps  been  betrayed  by  your  charming  garden  into  a  thought- 
less act;  but  I  would  not  annoy  you  on  any  account." 

**Come  no  further,"  said  the  inhabitant  of  the  tower  with  an 
admonitory  gesture ;  '*  come  no  further,  for  you  are  near  a  wretch 
attacked  with  leprosy." 

*'  Whatever  may  be  your  misfortune,"  replied  the  traveller, 
'*  I  shall  not  fly  from  you,  for  I  never  yet  forsook  the  miserable ; 
but  if  my  pt-esence  troubles  you  I  will  depart  at  once." 

**You  are  welcome,  then,"  said  the  leper,  turning  suddenly 
round  ;  '*  stay  if  you  dare,  after  having  seen  me." 

For  a  few  moments  the  soldier  stood  aghast,  overpowered  with 
horror  at  the  appearance  of  the  unfortunate  man,  whose  face  was 
completely  disfigured  by  leprosy.  Then  he  said,  "  I  will  stay 
willingly,  if  you  will  accept  a  visit  from  a  man  who  came  accidentally, 
but  who  remains  from  motives  of  the  deepest  interest  in  you." 

THE   LEPER. 

"  From  interest  in  me  ?     I  never  excited  anything  but  pity." 

THE   SOLDIER. 

'*  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  if  I  can  give  you  any  comfort." 

THE   LEPER. 

**  It  is  a  very  great  comfort  to  me  to  see  anyone,  and  to  hear 
once  more  the  human  voice,  which  seems  ever  trying  to  escape 
me. 

THE  SOLDIER. 

**  May  I  talk  to  you  awhile  and  see  over  your  abode  V 

THE   LEPER 

"  With  pleasure  if  you  wish  it.  So  saying,  the  leper  covered 
his  head  with  a  large  felt  hat  (of  which  the  sloping  brim  concealed 
his  face).  Come  here  and  look  at  my  little  garden,  it  may  interest 
you.  You  will  find  some  great  rarities  in  it,  for  I  got  seeds  of  all 
the  plants  growing  wild  on  the  Alps,  and  it  has  been  my  delight  to 
improve  them  by  cultivation,  and  so  to  make  them  flower  double." 

THE   SOLDIE)^ 

*'  I  see  many  flowers  here  quite  new  to  me." 

THE   LEPER. 

**  Look  at  this  dwarf  rose !  it  is  the  rose  without  a  thorn,  which 
grows  on  the  very  highest  Alps  ;  but  it  is  already  losing  its  indi- 
viduality, for  no  sooner  do  I  bestow  upon  it  care  and  pains  than  it 
begins  to  put  forth  thorns  as  well  as  flowers/' 

THE   SOLDIER. 

"  Surely  it  is  the  emblem  of  ingratitude." 

THE   LEPER. 

"  If  you  admire  any  of  those  flowers  you  can  take  them  without 
fear,  for  you  run  no  risk  in  gathering  them.  I  sowed  them  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  watering  them  and  looking  at  them  ;  but  I 
never  touch  them."  z  z 
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THE   SOLDIEK. 

"Why  not?" 

THE   LEPER. 

"  I  am  afraM  of  polluting  them,  in  which  case  1  dare  not  give 
them  away.*' 

THE   SOLDIER. 

**  For  whom  do  you  mean  them  ?** 

THE   LEPER. 

**The  people  from  the  hospital  who  bring  me  food  are  not 
afraid  to  make  bouquets  of  them.  Sometimes,  too,  the  children  from 
the  town  come  to  my  garden-gate.  As  soon  as  I  see  them  cominij 
I  go  up  into  the  tower  for  fear  of  frightening  them  or  doing  them 
harm,  and  I  watch  them  running  about  and  picking  the  flowers. 
When  they  go  away  they  look  up  to  where  I  am,  calling  out  laugh- 
ingly, *  Good  morning,  leper,'  and  at  the  sound  of  their  voices  my 
heart  is  glad  within  me." 

THE  SOLDIER. 

"  I  see  you  have  vines  and  fruit  trees  of  various  sorts,  as  well 
as  flowers." 

THE   LEPER, 

'*  These  trees  are  still  young.  I  planted  them  myself,  and  this 
vine  also,  which  I  trained  to  climb  over  this  old  wall,  along  which  is 
my  favourite  walk.  Make  use  of  these  stones,  they  form  a  ladder 
of  which  I  was  the  architect ;  keep  close  by  the  wall." 

THE   SOLDIER. 

**  What  a  charming  little  nest !  How  well  it  suits  the  medita- 
tations  of  a  recluse  !" 

THE   LEPER. 

**I  love  it  well.  From  hence  1  look  down  upon  all  the  coimtry 
round  :  I  can  watch  the  labourers  at  work,  and  can  see  all  that 
passes  in  the  hayfields,  whilst  no  one  can  see  me." 

THE   SOLDIER. 

*'  I  am  surprised  to  see  how   quiet  and  retired  this  place  is 
although  in  a  tower,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  desert'* 

THE   LEPER. 

'^  Solitude  is  found  only  amidst  forests  and  rocks ;  but  the  miser, 
able  are  alone  everywhere." 

THE  SOLDIER. 

**  What  course  of  events  brought  you  here  T  Is  this  your  nati?e 
landr' 

THE  LEPER. 

"  I  was  bom  by  the  sea  side  in  the  principality  of  Incille,  and  I 
have  only  lived  here  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  As  for  my  story,  it 
is  one  long  unvaried  calamity." 

THE  SOLDIER. 

"  Uave  you  always  lived  alone  ?" 
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THE   LEPIR. 

'*  I  lost  my  parents  in  my  infancy,  and  have,  indeed,  no  recol- 
lection of  them;  the  only  lister  left  to  me  died  two  years  ago.  I 
never  had  a  friend." 

THE   SOLDIEB. 

•"  Unhappy  man!*' 

THE   LEPER. 

"  Such  are  God's  decrees." 

THE  SOLDIEB. 

**  Pray,  what  is  your  name?" 

THE   LEPER. 

"  Alas  I    My  name  is  a  terrible  one,— men  call  me  Tlie  Ijcper. 
No  one  knows  my  family  name,  or  even  that  bestowed  on  me  by  the 
church  on  the  day  of  my  birth  ;  I  am  *  the  leper,'  and  this  is  the  only 
title  I  have  to  the  kindness  of  men.      May  they  remain  for  ever  in 
ignorance  of  my  identity  1" 

THE   SOLDIEB. 

"  Did  the  sister  you  loit  live  with  you  ?" 

THE  LEPEB. 

**  She  lived  five  years  with  me  in  this  place.  She  was  as  un- 
fortunate as  myself,  but  she  shared  my  griefs,  and  I  endeavoured  tc» 
soften  hers." 

THE   SOLDIEB. 

"  How  do  you  occupy  yourself  in  this  profound  solitude?" 

THE    LEPER. 

**  The  details  of  my  life  would  only  sound  monotonous  in  the 
ears  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  finds  his  happiness  in  the  activity 
of  social  life." 

THE  SOLDIER. 

*'  Ah  !  you  know  little  of  that  world.  It  has  never  made  me 
happy.  I  am  often  alone  from  choice,  and  there  is  perhaps  more 
analogy  than  you  fancy  between  our  notions  of  things.  Yet  I  must 
own  that  an  unbroken  solitude  would  terrify  me ;  I  can  hardly 
imagine  it." 

THE  LEPEB. 

**  He  who  loves  his  cell  finds  peace  therein.  **  The  Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ "  teaches  us  this.  I  am  beginning  to  feel  the  truth  of 
those  consoling  words.  Work  softens  the  effect  of  solitude,  and  I 
am  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  man  is  never  completely 
wretched  when  fully  employed.  As  long  as  the  fine  weather  lasts 
I  find  sufficient  occupation  in  tilling  my  garden  and  cultivating  my 
flowers  ;  when  winter  comes  I  weave  baskets  and  mats,  I  make 
my  own  clothes,  I  prepare  my  daily  food  fi-om  the  provisions  they 
bring  me  in  from  the  hospital,  and  when  my  work  is  done  the 
vacant  hours  are  filled  by  prayer.      In  fact,  the  year  rolls  on,  and 
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when  it  has  passed  away  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  very  short 
one." 

THE   SOLDIER. 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  appeared  like  a  century 
to  you.*' 

THE    LSPER. 

'*  Griefs  and  vexations  make  hours  seem  long,  but  years  are 
always  flying  with  the  same  rapidity.  And  then,  too,  the  unhappy 
possess  in  the  depths  of  their  misery  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  which 
many  men  are  strangers,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  appear  very 
singular  to  you.  I  mean,  that  of  simply  living  and  breathing.  I 
spend  whole  days  during  the  summer  motionless  on  this  wall, 
enjoying  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  nature.  All  my  ideas  seem 
then  vague  and  undecided,  and  my  eyes  wander  over  the  surround- 
ing  rocks,  and  rest  on  the  country  which  lies  beyond.  The  ever- 
varying  aspects  of  the  scenery  about  me  are  so  imprinted  on  my 
memory,  that  they  make,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  myself,  and  eadi 
diflFerent  view  becomes  a  friend  whom  I  greet  each  day  with 
delight/' 

THE   SOLDIER. 

**  I,  too,  have  felt  somewhat  of  this.  When  grief  has  weighed 
me  down,  and  I  have  sought  vainly  in  the  heart  of  man  the  sympathy 
I  craved  for,  the  face  of  nature  comforts  me.  Then  do  I  find  I  can 
love  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  everything ,  in  creation  becomes  a 
friend  given  me  by  God  himself." 

THE    LEPER. 

"  What  you  say  encourages  me  to  try  and  explain  to  you  my 
innermost  feelings.  I  too,  have  a  real  affection  for  the  objects 
which  are'the  companions  of  my  life.  Every  night  before  I  go  to 
rest  I  take  farewell  of  the  glaciers  of  Ruitforts,  of  the  dark  woods  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  of  the  fantastic  mountain  tops  which  tower  above 
the  valley  of  Rhfeme.  Although  the  power  of  God  is  as  visible  in 
the  creation  of  an  ant-hill,  as  in  that  of  the  whole  universe,  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  is  much  more  imposing  to  the  senses. 
I  never  behold  those  enormous  masses,  covered  with  their  eternal 
snows,  without  experiencing  a  sentiment  of  devout  wonder ;  but 
amidst  the  huge  panorama  which  surrounds  me  there  are  some 
spots  specially  dear  to  me ;  amongst  the  number  is  the  hermitage 
you  see  up  there  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Charvensod.  It 
stands  alone  in  the  woods  ;  close  by  is  a  piece  of  waste  land,  and  on 
it  fall  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Although  I  never  was  there, 
it  gives  me  tlie  most  intense  delight  to  contemplate  it.  When, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  I  am  resting  in  my  garden,  I  turn  my 
eyes  towards  that  solitary  hermitage,  my  imagination  finds  peace. 
Afler  a  fashion  it  is  my  own,  for  sometimes  I  seem  to  have  an 
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indistinct  recollection  of  happier  days,  and  a  dreamy  fancy  comes 
over  me,  that  perhaps,  long,  long  ago,  I  may  have  inhabited  that 
spot.  Above  all,  I  delight  in  gazing  on  those  distant  mountains, 
which  seem  in  the  dim  horizon  to  mingle  with  the  sky.  Distance 
has  the  same  efifect  on  my  mind  as  the  thought  of  the  future  life  ; 
it  rouses  hope  in  me,  and  once  more  my  down-trodden  heart 
cherishes  the  belief  that  there  is  a  land  afar  off,  where  some  day  I 
shall  taste  that  happiness  for  which  I  long ;  a  happiness  the 
possibility  of  which  a  secret 'instinct  assures  me  of." 

THE  SOLDIBB. 

"  With  so  ardent  a  soul  as  yours,  you  must  have  gone  through 
many  a  struggle  before  you  could  resign  yourself  to  your  fate, 
without  abandoning  yourself  to  despair." 

THE  LBP^S. 

"  If  I  allowed  you  to  think  of  me  as  of  one  always  resigned  to 
his  fate,  I  should  deceive  you.  I  have  never  attained  that  perfect 
self-abnegation  displayed  by  some  anchorites.  1  have  not  yet 
accomplished  the  sacrifice  of  all  human  affections.  My  life  is 
passed  in  constant  strife,  and  even  the  powerful  aids  of  religion  are 
not  always  suflBcient  to  repress  the  outbursts  of  my  unruly  imagi- 
nation. I  often  seem  embarked  against  my  will  on  a  perfect  sea  of 
chimerical  desires,  all  tending  towards  that  world  of  which  I  can 
form  no  true  conception,  but  of  which  an  imaginary  picture  is  ever 
at  hand  to  torment  me." 

THR   BOLDISK. 

**  If  you  could  but  read  my  ^soul  and  accept  my  idea  of  the 
world,  all  your  wishes,  alljyour  regrets,  would  vanish  at  once." 

THS    LEPER. 

"  Books  have  failed  to  impress  upon  me  the  perversity  of  men 
and  the  miseries  inseperable  from  humanity.  My  heart  refuses  to 
believe  them.  I  am  continually  picturing  to  myself  groups  of 
faithful  friends,  or  of  well-mated  married  couples,  whose  happiness 
is  perfected  by  youth,  by  health,  and  by  fortune.  I  see  them 
wandering  about  together  amongst  greener,  fresher  trees  than  any 
which  shade  me,  whilst  their  sun  shines  with  a  warmth  mine  never 
possesses,  and  their  fate  seems  a  great  deal  more  enviable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wretchedness  of  my  own.  When  Spring  comes,  and 
the  wind  from  Piedmont  whistles  through  our  valley,  I  feel  its  life- 
giving  warmth  penetrate  through  my  whole  frame,  and,  in  spite  of 
myself,  I  begin  to  tremble.  I  feel  within  me  an  inexplicable  long- 
ing for,  and  a  confused  belief  in  some  great  joy,  which  I  am  capable 
of  entering  into,  but  which  is  denied  to  me.  Then  I  fly  from  ray 
cell,  and  wander  about,  that  I  may  breathe  morej  freely.  Though 
I  am  burning  to  meet  them,  I  hide  myself  from  men,  and  I  climb 
the  bill,  whence,  concealed  amongst  the  bushes  like  a  wild  beut,  I 
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look  down  on  the  town  of  Aosta.  From  afar  I  gaze  with  longing 
eyes  at  the  fortunate  inhabitants,  and  with  bitter  groans  I  beg 
them  to  give  me  back  my  share  of  joy.  Dare  I  confess  to  you  that 
sometimes,  in  my  agony,  1  have  thrown  my  arms  round  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  have  asked  God  to  animate  one  of  them  with  a 
soul,  that  it  might  be  my  friend.  But  in  vain,  the  trees  are  silent ; 
from  their  cold  forms  comes  no  response  to  my  wild  embrace,  for 
they  have  nought  in  common  with  my  palpitating,  unsatisfied 
heart.  At  length,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  weary  of  life,  I  drag 
myself  back  to  my  retreat ;  there  I  take  my  griefs  to  God,  and 
through  prayer,  some  portion  of  calm  descends  into  my  soul." 

THE  SOLDIER 

^*  Alas  !  unhappy  man,  you  suffer  in  mind  and  body  at  the  same 
tune." 

THE  LEPER. 

**  The  sufferings  of  the  body  are  not  the  hardest  to  bear." 

THE  SOLDIER. 

**  Do  you  ever  get  reUef  from  them  V* 

THE  LEPER. 
"  Every  month  they  increase  and  diminish,  acoordiug  to  the 
course  of  the  moon  ;  when  it  is  new  my  illness  is  at  height.  It  then 
abates  and  becomes  more  endurable  and  different  in  character ;  my 
skin  gets  dry  and  white,  and  I  hardly  feel  my  plague — indeed,  it 
would  be  always  bearable  if  it  were  not  for  the  horrible  sleepier- 
ness  it  causes  me.** 

THE  SOLDIER. 

**  What !  does  even  f^leep  abandon  you  ?** 

THE  LEPER. 
"  Ah,  sir,  that  want  of  sleep,  that  want  of  sleep !  You  cannot 
imagine  how  long  and  how  miserable  the  night  is  to  a  poor  wretch 
who  never  closes  his  eyes,  and  whose  mind  is  fixed  on  a  terrible 
present  and  a  hopeless  future.  No,  no  one  can  understand  it.  My 
restlessness  increases  as  the  night  advances,  and  when  the  day  is 
nearly  come,  my  agitation  is  so  great  that  I  know  not  what  will 
become  of  me.  My  thoughts  are  all  confused,  and  I  am  a  prey  to 
the  most  extraordinary  feelings,  which  never  possess  me  save  at 
these  sad  times.  Sometimes  I  seem  dragged  by  an  irresistible 
power  into  a  bottomless  gulf;  at  others  black  spots  dance  before 
my  eyes.  I  try  to  examine  them,  but  they  suddenly  cross  each 
other  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  they  get  bigger  and  bigger  as 
they  approach  me,  and  in  another  moment  they  are  mountains, 
crushing  me  beneath  their  weight.  At  other  time  I  see  clouds 
coming  out  of  the  earth  all  round  me,  piled  up  one  upon  another; 
they  swell  like  waves  and  threaten  to  swallow  me  up,  and  when  I 
try,  by  rising,  to  get  free  from  these  visions  I  find  myself  kept  down 
by  invisible  bonds  which  deprive  me  of  all  power  of  moving. 
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Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  these  are  all  dreams  ;  but  no,  I  am  wide 
awake.  Again  a»J  again  do  I  see  the  same  things,  and  of  all  my 
woes,  the  feeling  of  horror  is  ihe  most  dreadful." 

THE  SOLDIER. 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  want  of  sleep  produces  fever,  and 
that  what  you  describe  is  a  species  of  delirium." 

THE  LIPER. 

**  You  think  it  may  proceed  from  fever?  I  only  wish  it  may 
be  so.  Till  now  I  have  always  feared  these  visions  were  symptoms 
of  approaching  insanity,  and  I  own  that  was  a  terrible  idea  to  me. 
God  grant  it  may  prove  only  delirium." 

THE  SOLDIER. 
''  I  cannot  tell  you  how  intensely  you  interest  me ;  never  could 
I  have  imagined  such  a  life  as  yours.     But  was   it  not  less  sad 
during  your  sister's  lifetime  ?" 

THE  LEPER. 
'^  God  only  knows  how  much  I  lost  in  losing  her.    But  are  you 
not  afraid  to  stand  so  near  me  1    Sit  down  on  this  stone,  and  I  will 
go  behind  these  bushes ;  so  that  we  can  talk  without  seeing  each 
other." 

THE  SOLDIER. 

**  What  for?  No,  you  shall  not  leave  me.  Come  and  sit  down 
by  my  side."  (As  he  said  this  the  traveller  made  an  involuntary 
movement  to  seize  the  leper's  hand,  who  drew  his  hastily  back.) 

THE  LEPER. 
**  Imprudent  man  I  You  were  going  to  seize  my  hand  !" 
THE  SOLDIER. 

**  Well !  I  would  have  grasped  it  heartily." 

THE  LEPER. 

''  It  would  have  been  the  first  time  that  such  a  happiness  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  me.     No  man  has  ever  pressed  my  hand." 

THE  SOLDIER. 

''How  do  you  mean?  Excepting  this  sister  whom  you  have 
mentioned,  have  you  never  had  any  ties  !  Were  you  never  loved  by 
any  of  your  fellows?" 

THE  LEPER. 
**  Happily  for  humanity,  I  have  no  fellow  upon  earth." 

THE  SOLDIER. 
**  You  make  me  shudder  J" 

THE  LEPER. 

**  Forgive  me,  pitying  stranger;  but  you  must  remember  that 
the  unfortunate  always  delight  in  talking  of  their  miseries." 

THE  SOLDIER. 

''  Go  on,  you  interest  me ;  you  said  that  a  sister  once  lived 
with  you,  and  helped  you  to  bear  your  sufferings." 

THE  LEPER. 

"  That  was  the  one  link  which  bound  me  to  humanity.  It 
pleased  God  to  break  it,  and  to  leave  me  isolated  and  desolate  ui 
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the  midst  of  the  world.  Her  soul  was  worthy  of  the  heaven 
which  now  possesses  her,  and  her  example  sustains  me  under  the 
despondency  which  has  often  threatened  to  overpower  me  since  her 
death.  But  we  did  not  live  together  in  that  delightful  intimacy 
which  is  my  ideal  as  uniting  two  unhappy  friends.  The  very 
nature  of  our  woes  deprived  us  of  this  consolation.  Even  when  we 
prayed  together,  we  took  care  not  to  look  at  each  other,lest  the  sight 
of  each  other's  suflferings  might  disturb  our  meditations.  Only  our 
inward  eyes  could  meet  at  the  throne  of  grace.  When  our  prayers 
were  ended  my  sister  generally  retired  into  her  cell,  or  under  the 
nut  trees  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  So  that  we  lived  entirely 
apart." 

THE  SOLDIER. 
**  But  why  did  you  inflict  on  yourselves  this  cruel  constraint  ?" 

THE  LEPEB. 
"  When  my  sister  was  attacked  by  the  contagious  malady,  to 
which  all  our  family  have  fallen  victims,  and  came  here  to  share 
my  retreat,  she  and  I  had  never  seen  each  other,  and  her  horror  on 
beholding  me  for  the  first  time  was  extreme.  The  fear  of  distress- 
ing her,  and  of  increasing  her  illness  by  approaching  her,  forced  me 
to  adopt  this  melancholy  mode  of  life.  The  leprosy  at  first  only 
affected  her  chest,  and  I  had  then  some  hopes  of  her  recovery.  You 
see  these  neglected  palings ;  they  were  then  covered  with  hops 
which  I  trained  with  great  care,  and  they  divided  the  garden  into 
two  parts.  By  each  side  of  this  hedge  J  made  a  little  footpath, 
along  which  we  walked  and  talked  without  seeing  each  other,  or 
coming  too  near." 

THE  SOLDIEB. 

''  It  sounds  ahnost  as  if  Heaven  had  taken  a  delight  in  poison, 
ing  the  melancholy  joys  it  left  you." 

THE  LEPER. 
Still  I  was  not  alone  then,  and  my  sister's  presence  gave  life  to 
my  retreat.  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  in  my  solitude. 
Wlien  at  dawn  I  eame  to  pray  beneath  the  trees,  the  door  of  the 
tower  opened  gently,  and  I  heard  my  sister's  petitions  mingling 
almost  unconsciously  with  my  own.  In  the  evening,  when  I 
watered  my  garden,  she  sometimes  came  out  to  watch  the  sunset, 
just  where  we  are  now  talking,  and  her  shadow  passed  and  repassed 
across  my  fiowers.  Even  when  I  did  not  see  her,  I  was  constantly 
reminded  of  her.  Never  again  shall  I  find  my  path  strewn  by 
flower  petals  or  by  small  branches  of  flowering  shrubs,  which  she 
had  gathered  and  let  fall  as  she  passed.  I  am  alone,  around  me  is 
neither  life  nor  movement,  and  already  the  grass  is  growing  over  the 
walk  which  led  to  her  favourite  grove.  She  never  seemed  to  watch  me, 
but  nothing  that  could  give  me  pleasure  was  ever  forgotten.  Often, 
on  entering  my  own  room,  I  would  find  it  decorated  by  vases  of 
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fresh  flowers,  or  by  a  dish  of  choice  fruit,  which  her  own  hands  had 
carefully  tended.  I  dared  not  do  the  same  for  her,  and  had  often 
begged  her  never  to  enter  my  room;  but  who  can  curb  a  sister's 
love?  A  single  instance  will  give  you  an  idea  of  her  afifection  for 
me.  One  night  I  was  walking  up  and  down  my  cell,  tormented  by 
horrible  pain.  On  sitting  down  for  a  moment  I  heard  a  slight 
noise  outside.  I  went  to  the  door  and  listened  attentively,  when, 
fancy  my  astonishment  to  find  it  was  my  sister  praying  just  outride. 
She  had  heard  my  groans,  and  though  fearing  to  disturb  me  by  her 
appearance,  she  came  to  be  near  me  in  case  I  needed  help.  She 
was  then  repeating  the  Miserere  in  a  low  voice,  and  I  fell  on  my 
knees  following  her  words  in  my  heart.  Tears  filled  my  eyes,  for 
who  would  not  have  been  touched  by  such  love  1  When  her  prayer 
was  finished  I  whispered  to  her,  *  Adieu,  my  sister !  go  back,  I  am  a 
little  better.  May  God  bless  and  reward  thee  for  thy  piety  1'  She 
went  away  in  silence,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  her  prayers  were 
granted,  for  I  had  several  hours  of  the  most  tranquil  sleep.'' 

THE  SOLDIER. 

*^  How  deeply  melancholy  the  first  few  days  after  that  beloved 
sister's  death  must  have  been  !" 

THE  LEPER. 

**  For  a  long  time  I  was  in  a  kind  of  stupor  which  deprived  me 
of  the  power  of  grasping  the  full  extent  of  my  loss,  and  when  at 
last  I  came  to  myself,  and  understood  what  had  happened,  my 
reason  almost  left  me.  This  part  of  my  life  will  always  seem  to 
nie  full  a  double  sadness  ;  for  in  it  was  contained  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  my  life,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that  great  sorrow,  I 
all  but  committed  a  crime." 

THE  SOLDIER. 

"  A  crime !  I  cannot  believe  you  guilty  of  one." 

THE  LEPER. 
**  It  is  too  true,  and  in  confessing  it  to  you  I  feel  a  painful  cer- 
tainty  that  I  shall  lose  much  of  your  esteem.  Nevertheless  I  will 
not  paint  myself  better  than  I  am,  and  perhaps  while  you  condemn , 
you  will  pity  me.  Often  in  my  fits  of  melancholy  the  idea  of 
suicide  had  presented  itself  to  me,  but  the  fear  of  God  had  hitherto, 
sufficed  to  repel  the  temptation,  when  a  very  simple  circumstance 
occurred,  one  which  would  seem  in  no  way  calculated  to  move  me 
very  deeply,  yet  it  had  nearly  accomplished  my  eternal  ruin.  A 
fresh  sorrow  had  befallen  me.  Some  years  ago  a  little  dog  had 
come  to  our  door,  we  took  it  in,  and  my  sister  became  very  fond  of 
it.  After  her  death  the  poor  brute  had  been  a  real  comfort  to  me. 
Probably  it  was  it«  ugliness  that  made  it  choose  our  dwelling 
as  its  refuge :  every  one  drove  it  away,  but  in  the  leper's  home 
it  was  a  treasure.      We  thanked  God  for  His  goodness  in  send- 
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resentment  which  fille<l  my  breast,  I  cannot  yet  think  of  the  scene 
coolly.  I  passed  tiie  whole  day  in  the  greatest  agitation,  the  only 
living  being  which  remained  to  me  had  been  taken  from  me,  and 
this  last  blcjw  opened  up  all  the  old  wounds  afresh.  I  was  in  this 
Htate  of  mind  when  that  same  day  at  sunset  I  c.ime  t<;>  sit  down 
here  on  this  stone  where  you  are  sitting  now.  I  had  been 
ruminating  on  my  wretched  fate  when  I  saw,  close  by  the  birch 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  hedge,  two  young  people  coming  who  had 
been  married  a  very  short  time  before.  Tiiey  walkel  along  the 
patii  and  across  the  meadow,  passing  very  near  me.  They  were 
botii  very  handsome,  and  in  their  faces  you  read  tijat  delightful 
expression  of  content  which  happiness  gives ;  they  walked  slowly 
along  with  their  arms  intertwined ;  all  at  once  they  stopped,  and 
the  young  woman  laid  her  head  on  her  husband's  breast,  whilst  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms.  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 
Must  I  own  it  ?  for  the  time  I  was  envious  ;  never  before  had  I 
seen  such  a  vivid  picture  of  happiness.  I  followed  them  with  my 
eyes  to  the  end  of  the  meadow,  and  was  just  losing  sight  of  them 
amidst  the  trees,  when  shouts  of  joy  were  heard  in  the  distance — it 
was  their  united  families  coming  to'meet  them — old  men,  women, 
and  children  soon  surrounded  them.  I  heard  a  confused  murmur 
of  joy,  I  saw  amongst  the  trees  the  bright  colouring  of  their  clothes, 
and  the  whole  group  seemed  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
happiness.  This  was  too  much  for  me ;  the  pains  of  hell  got  hold 
upon  me  and  entered  into  my  soul,    I  turned  away  and  rushed 
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into  my  cell.  My  God !  how  dark  and  desertoJ  and  miserable  it 
looked !  Here,  then,  I  ejaculated,  my  life  is  fixed  for  ever,  here  I 
must  drag  on  my  weary  life,  and  here  must  I  wait  for  a  lingering 
death.  The  Omnipotent  has  poured  happiness —yes,  and  loads  of 
happiness  on  every  livins^  thing,  whilst  1  only  am  left  helpless, 
hopeless,  without  a  friend,  without  even  a  companion  !  What  a 
hideous  fate  !  Full  of  these  melancholy  reflections  I  forgot  there 
is  One  who  consoles ;  I  even  forgot  that  at  least  the  gift  of  existence 
had  been  given  me.  *  Why,'  said  I,  *  di  1 1  ever  see  the  light?  why  is 
nature  nothing  to  me  but  an  unjust  and  cruel  stepmother?  Like 
a  disinherited  son  I  see  a  sound  me  the  rich  patriaiony  of  the 
human  race,  but  a  grudging  Heaven  refuses  me  it.  No,  no, '  I  cried 
at  last,  in  a  perfect  fury,  '  there  is  no  happiness  for  theo  in  this 
world — die,  miserable  creature,  die,  thou  hast  polluted  the  earth 
long  enough  by  thy  presence,  would  that  it  might  open  and  swallow 
thee  up  without  leaving  behind  a  single  trace  of  thy  odious  being. 
The  madness  of  my  rage  increased  till  the  purpose  of  self-destruction 
took  possession  of  my  mind  and  every  thought  became  fixed  on  it. 
I  determined  at  last  to  set  fire  to  the  tower,  and  burn  up,  not  only 
myself,  but  every  trace  of  my  existence.  Furious  and  agitated, 
I  went  out  and  wandered  about  under  the  trees  near  my  house. 
Involuntary  shrieks  burst  from  my  over-laden  breast  and  startled 
me  in  the  silence  of  night.  '  Filled  with  wrath  I  came  back  to  tlio 
house  crying  aloud,  ^  Woe  unto  thee  !  leper,  woe  unto  thee  !  and,  as  if 
everything  took  part  in  my  destruction,  I  heard  the  echo  from  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Bramafau  repeat  distinctly  *  Woe  unto  thee  !' 
Horrified,  I  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  tower,  and  heard  the  far-otf 
echo  from  the  mountain  repeating  again  and  again  *  Woe  unto 
thee.'  Determined  to  set  fire  to  my  abode,  I  took  my  lamp  and 
went  down  into  the  lowest  room,  carrying  with  me  some  dry 
sticks  and  vine  branches.  This  was  the  room  my  sister  had  lived 
in,  and  I  had  never  been  in  it  since  she  died.  Her  arm  chair  was 
standing  just  tvhere  it  did  when  I  took  her  out  of  it  for  the  last 
time :  a  kind  of  shudder  went  through  me  as  I  saw  her  veil  and 
some  of  her  garments  lying  about  the  room,  and  the  last  words  she 
had  uttered  before  leaving  it  occurred  to  my  mind,  *I  will  not 
abandon  thee  when  thou  art  dying  remember ;  that  at  thy  last 
agony  I  shall  be  present.'  As  I  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table  I 
noticed  the  ribbon  of  the  cross  she  used  to  wear  round  her  neck 
floating  between  two  leaves  of  the  Bible.  At  this  sight  I  drew 
back  filled  with  holy  awe.  All  at  ouce  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
into  which  I  was  about  to  precipitate  myself  was  revealed  to  me ; 
tremblingly  1  approached  the  sacred  volume:  'Is  this,'  I  cried, 
**  the  help  she  promised  me  ?*  As  I  drew  the  cross  from  within  the 
book,  I  found  a  sealed  paper  which  she  had  left  addressed  to  me. 
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The  tears,  till  then  unshed,  gushed  forth  and  all  my  fatal  projects 
vanished.  Unable  at  first  to  read  it,  I  pressed  the  precious  letter 
to  my  heart,  and,  when,  after  having  on  my  knees  implored  Divine 
mercy,  I  opened  it  and  read  through  my  sobs  these  words  which 
will  be  for  ever  engraved  upon  my  heart : — *  My  brother,  I  shall 
soon  leave,  but  I  will  never  abandon  thee.  From  the  heaven  I 
hope  to  reach  I  will  look  down  upon  thee,  and  will  pray  God  to 
give  thee  strength  to  endure  thy  life  with  resignation  until  it 
please  Him  to  reunite  us  in  another  world.  There  I  can  show 
thee  all  my  love.  Nothing  will  prevent  thee  approaching  me. then, 
and  nothing  shall  separate  us.  I  leave  thee  the  little  cross  I  have 
worn  all  my  life.  It  has  been  my  comfort  in  my  sufferings,  and 
ofttimes  the  only  witness  of  my  tears.  Whenever  thine  eye  shall 
fall  upon  it  let  it  remind  thee  that  my  last  wisii  was  that  thou 
shouldst  be  in  life  and  in  death  a  true  Christian.'  This  precious 
letter  never  leaves  me,  I  will  carry  it  with  me  into  the  tomb ;  its 
gentle  pleading  will  open  for  me  the  gates  of  heaven,  which  else 
my  crime  had  barred  lor  ever.  When  i  had  finished  reading  it  I 
felt  myself  fainting,  overcome  by  all  I  had  gone  though.  A  mist, 
seemed  to  come  over  me,  and  for  some  time  1  lost  the  con.sciousness 
of  my  sorrows  and  of  life  itself.  When  I  revived  tiie  night  was  far 
spent,  hy  degrees,  as  my  mind  became  clearer,  an  indefinable 
sense  of  peace  stole  over  me.  All  that  had  pasi>ed  on  the  2)reviou:> 
evening  was  like  a  dream.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  raise  my 
eyes  to  Heaven  in  gratitude  for  having  preserved  me  irom  the 
most  irreparable  misfortunes.  Never  had  the  firmament  seemed 
so  serenely  beautiful ;  a  star  was  still  shining  brightly  in  front  uf 
my  window — I  beheld  it  with  inexplicable  delight,  and  thanked 
God  for  granting  me  once  more  a  sight  of  His  works,  for  1  dr«w  a 
secret  comfort  from  the  thought  that  one  at  least  of  those  rays  was 
destined  to  illuminate  the  leper's  cell. 

*'  After  regaining  some  measure  of  calmness  1  returned  to  my 
own  room.  There  1  spent  the  remainder  of  the  mghi;  m  reading 
the  Book  of  Job^  and  the  holy  enthusiasm  with  which  its  perusal 
tilled  my  soul,  dispersed  for  ever  the  dark  and  teirible  temputiou 
which  had  beset  me.  As  long  as  my  sister  lived  despair  was 
unknown  to  me,  for  the  knowledge  tnat  she  was  near  me  was 
always  enough  to  bring  me  peace,  and  her  tenderness  sufficed  to 
give  me  courage  and  consolation.  Ah  1  compassionate  stranc^er, 
may  God  preserve  you  from  ever  being  forced  to  live  alone  !  My 
sister,  my  companion,  is  no  longer  with  me ;  but  Heaven  will 
grant  me  strength  to  endure  life  bravely,  for  do  I  not  pray  for 
help  out  of  the  very  depths  of  my  heart. 

TH£  SOLDIER. 

*•  How  old  was  your  sister  when  you  lost  her  f " 
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THE  LEPER 
**  She  was  scarcely  twenty-five,but  her  sufiferinjrs  made  her  look 
older.  In  spite  of  the  disease  which  carried  her  off,  and  which 
had  greatly  altered  her  features,  she  would  have  bean  beautiful  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  pallor  which  disfigured  her ;  she  looked 
like  living  death  and  I  could  not  help  shuddering  at  her." 

THE  SOLDIER. 

**  She  died  young,  then  ?'* 

THE  LEPER. 

**  Her  naturally  delicate  constitution  could  not  long  withstand 
such  a  complication  of  evils,  and  long  before  she  died  ;  I  saw  the 
end  approaching.  In  her  sad  case,  watching,  as  I  did,  her  daily 
sufferings,  I  could  not  but  look  forward  to  her  release  with  a  melan- 
choly joy.  A  month  before  her  death  she  grew  much  weaker ; 
constant  fainting-fits  menanced  her  life  from  hour  to  hour.  One  even- 
ing, in  the  beginning  of  August,  I  saw  she  was  so  much  weaker  I 
dare  not  leave  her.  She  was  in  her  arm-chair,  having  been  unable 
for  some  days  past  to  lie  down.  I  sat  beside  her,  and  there,  in  the 
profoundest  darkness,  we  had  our  last  conversation  together.  I  could 
not  stop  my  tears,  for  I  had  a  terrible  presentiment  of  what  was 
coming.  *  Why  dost  thou  weep  V  she  said ;  *  why  art  thou  so  un- 
happy?  Though  I  must  die  I  will  never  forsake  thee,  and  in  thy 
last  moments  I  will  be  with  thee.'  A  few  minutes  afterwards  she 
asked  me  to  take  her  out  of  the  tower,  so  that  she  might  once 
more  offer  up  her  prayers  in  the  hazel  grove,  where  she  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  summer.  *I  wish  to  die  looking  up  to 
Heaven,'  she  said.  I  took  her  up  in  my  arms  to  carry  her 
down.  '  Just  hold  me  up '  she  said ;  *  perhaps  I  may  still  have 
strength  enough  to  walk.'  I  led  her  slowly  towards  the 
hazel  trees,  and  made  a  cushion  for  her  out  of  a  heap 
of  dried  leaves  she  herself  had  gathered,  covering  her  with  a 
veil  as  a  sort  of  protection  from  the  damp  of  the  night  air.  I  was 
about  to  place  myself  by  her  side  when  she  told  me  she  wished 
to  bo  alone  in  her  last  meditations,  and  I  withdrew  a  little,  though 
I  dare  not  go  out  of  sight.  From  time  to  time  I  saw  the  veil 
moving,  and  her  white  hands  uplifted  in  prayer.  When  I  again  ap- 
proached her  she  asked  mo  for  some  water.  I  brought  her  some  in 
her  own  cup,  she  wet  her  lips  ;  but  could  not  swallow  any.  *  I  feel 
my  end  drawing  near,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  her  head  to  me  ; 
*  my  thirst  will  soon  be  quenched  for  ever.  Support  me,  my 
brotlier,  help  me  across  this  longed  for,  yet  terrible  river.  Hold 
me  up,  and  repeat  for  me  the  prayer  for  the  dying.'  These 
were  the  last  words  she  spoke.  I  rested  her  head  upon  my  breast, 
and  recited  the  prayer  for  the  dying.     Then  I  cried,  *  Go   into  eter- 
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nity,  my  beloved  sister  ;  sovor  thyself  fiom  i  his  world,  and  leave 
these  poor  remain.',  \vith  mt.'*  For  ibree  liours  I  supiX)rU''l  iior 
through  the  final  stru-.u!*-'.  She  died  at  i;i>t,  ijuite  fjuietly,  ami  ia-r 
soul  fled  from  earth    without  a  siut^le  pang." 

When  his  story  was  told  the  leper  covered  his  face  with  his 
liands,  and  the  traveller  was  silent — full  oi  sympathy.  After  .1 
while  the  leper  rose.  ''  Strani^er/*  suid  he,  '^  when  sorrcw  anJ 
heart  sirkness  comv.*  u ■;■.;!  you,  remember  the  leper  of  Aosta,  and 
you  will  find  your  vi.  ic  10  him  has  not  heen  useless.'* 

Tiiey  walked  t()_^-  Ikt  towards  the  garden-gate.  As  the  soldier 
was  guini;  away  he  \a\..  Lis  glove  on  to  his  right  hand,  and  turning 
to  the  leper  sni'l,  **  You  have  never  pressed  any  man's  iiand;  »lo 
me  the  favour  of  }.i\.-  iug  mine~ii  is  that  of  a  deeply  intereste«l 
friend." 

The  leper  retreated  a  few  stejis  with  a  kind  of  terror,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  and  eyes  exclaimed,  *'  Grod  of  love,  pour  thy  blessin^^ 
on  tins  sympathising  man  !" 

'' Grant  me  yet  another  flivour,*'  said  the  traveller  ;  '*  I  am 
going  avfay,  and  we  may  never  sec  each  other  again — at  least,  not 
for  a  long  time;  could  v/e  not  whilst  using  all  needful  precautions 
wTite  to  each  other;  such  a  tie  might  interest  you,  and  it  would  be 
a  real  pleasure  to  me. ' ' 

The  leper  thought  awliile.  ''  Why,"  said  he,  at  last,  **  do  I 
attempt  to  deceive  myself  {  I  can  never  have  any  society  but  my 
own,  no  friend  but  God.  In  Him  we  shall  meet.  Farewell, 
generous  stranger,  may  you  be  happy  !     Farewell  for  ever  !" 

The  traveller  went  on  his  way.  The  leper  shut  tlie  gard<^n 
gate  antl  turned  the  key. 
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THE  SUICIDE. 


No  hope.     For  she  had  waited  many  years, 

And  watched,  and  prayed,  and  hoped,  and  still  she  stood 

Alone  upon  the  margin  of  the  mere. 

No  hope.     And  lo !  two  angels,  Sleep  and  Death, 

Calm-eyed  and  silent-hearted,  clothed  with  light, 

Came  down,  and  stood  beside  her.     Her  large  eyes 

Were  wild  with  woe,  and  all  her  heart  beat  hard, 

Like  wings  that  pant  for  liberty.     He  said. 

And  kissed  her  saying  it,  when  he  went  away. 

That  ere  the  sweet  returnincr  swallow  thrice 

Brought  the  new  summer  he  would  come  again. 

And  make  her  his  true  wife  for  everitore. 

And  she  had  watched  and  waited  all  those  years. 

And  seen  the  sweet  returning  swallow  thrice 

Bring  the  new  summer  and  depart  again. 

And  still  no  speck  or  glittering  glimpse  of  sail 

To  bring  her  dear  lord  back  from  other  lands. 

Never  to  part  again.     Her  eyes  were  wild 

With  sleepless  tears,  and  all  her  heart  beat  hard 

With  hopeless  agony.     Then  she  raised  her  head 

And  looked  at  Sleep,  and  lo !  his  eyes  were  calm  ; 

And  then  at  Death,  and  lo !  his  heart  was  still. 

And  then,  "  O  Sleep,'*  she  said,  **  O  happy  sleep, 

That  steeps  love-hopeless  eyes  in  holy  balm!" 

And  then,  "0  Death,"  she  said,  "  O  happy  death, 

That  puts  an  end  to  all  Love's  hopeless  pain  I" 

Then,  being  all  aweary,  laid  her  meek  head 

On  the  mere-bank,  and  in  the  warm  still  night 

Unveiled  her  shining  bosom  to  the  stars, 

"  Come  in,  sweet  Sleep !  come  in  !"  and  closed  her  eyes. 

And  slept,  and  dreamed  a  happy  dream,  and  waked. 

And  stared  across  the  mere ;  and  still  no  sail. 

And  then  she  wept,  and  looked  at  Death  with  joy. 

**  Come  in,  sweet  Death !"  and  opened  her  white  arms. 

And  Death  came  in.    Not  ever  any  more 

The  parted  lovers  met  on  earth  ;  but  one, 

Bronzed  with  far  suns  and  late-retumed  with  hope. 

Wanders  alone  beside  the  silent  sea. 

Calling  her  name,  breaking  his  heart.     But  one, 

Beyond  all  voice  of  anguish,  sleeps  in  peace, 

Under  the  waveless  waters  of  the  mere. 

8AHXJEL  K.  COWAN. 
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THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

A  SOLID  POLE. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  and  the 
sense  of  relief  that  was  experienced  throughout  the  country  when 
the  news  was  spread  abroad  that  the  Arctic  Expedition  had  returned 
home  safe  and  sound.  Some  loss  of  life  was  experienced,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  suflfering  undergone  on  the  sledge  excur- 
sions ;  and  there  was  some  almost  unanticipated  sickness  ;  bul  it 
was  not  more  than  would  have  attended  upon  an  exploratory  jour- 
ney in  Central  Africa,  where  numbers  were  concerned  ;  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  detractors  of  every  thing  that  involves 
danger  and  enterprise  to  point  out  that,  even  geographically 
speaking,  much  has  not  been  accomplished. 

But  if  the  only  result  had  been  the  exploration  of  higher  lati- 
tudes than  had  hitherto  been  reached,  and  the  determination  of  the 
true  character  of  the  Polar  circle,  enough  would  have  been  done 
to  satisfy  the  physical  geographer.  It  had  been  advocated  by 
many,  from  premises  which  appeared  to  be  unusually  plausible, 
that  the  Arctic  Ocean  was,  beyond  the  ice-bound  lands,  an  open 
sea — a  Polynia  as  it  was  termed —supposed  to  abound  in  living 
things— fishy  or  feathery — and  to  be  even  frequented  by  larger 
animals,  such  as  seals,  walrusses,  bears,  and  it  was  even  suggested 
by  an  eminent  zoologist — sea-cows  or  manati. 

But  instead  of  this,  it  has  been  found  that  {he  extreme  Polar 
regions  are  covered  with  ancient  ice  of  great  thickness,  and,  indeed, 
increasing  in  thickness  as  the  Pole  is  approached  ;  and  which  sempi- 
eternal  ice  has  been  ;  graphically  described — borrowing  terms  ac- 
cepted in  geological  chronology — as  Palaeo-crystic  or  Palaeomic  Ice. 
**  At  the  point  where  the  **  Alert  *'  wintered,  at  almost  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Grant  Land,  and  in  Lat.  N.  82*^  27',  instead  of 
finding  a  continuous  coast-line  leading  a  hundred  miles  further  to- 
wards the  north,  or  an  open  sea,  the  explorers  found  themselves  on 
the  border  of  what  was  evidently  a  very  extensive  sea,  with  im- 
penetrable ice  on  every  side.  This  ice  was  of  "  most  unusual  age 
and  thickness,  resembling  in  a  marked  degree,  both  in  appearance 
and  formation,  low  floating  icebergs,  rather  ^  than  ordinary  salt 
water  ice." — (Report  to  the  Admiralty.) 

Feventy-three  miles  north  of  this  point,  and  to  accomplish  which 
the  sledge  party  under  Commander  Markham  and  Lieutenant  Parr 
had  to  travel  276  miles,  and  in  Lat.  N.  82"*  20'  26,*'  the  ice  at- 
tained  a  thickness  of  150  feet,  while  the  depth  of  water  was  found 
to  be  only  72  fathoms.  Whether  the  depth  of  water  oontinues  to 
diminish  as  the  Pole  is  approached,  or  the  ice  itself  increases  in 
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thickness,  as  is  most  probably  the  case,  there  is  every  reason  to 
deduct  from  these  observed  facts,  that  the  North  Pole  is  composed 
not  of  fluid  water,  but  of  solid  Palseomic  ice,  reposing  on  land — 
and  this  may  probably  be  the  case  with  the  Antarctic,  as  well  as 
with  the  Arctic  Pole.  It  is  precisely  what  the  physical  geographer 
would  expect,  that  at  a  point  where  there  would  otherwise, 
have  been  no  stability,  where  everything  inclined  firom  an  unfixed 
point  southwards,  that  Providence,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  should 
have  provided  for  such  instability  and  unfixedness  by  a  mass  of 
solid  ice— ^E  formation  as  permanent  as  that  of  the  oldest  glacier 
known— -and  which  will  for  the  future  take  its  place  as  the  "  Polar 
Glacier"  or  "the  Sea  of  Ancient  Ice,"  or  '*  PalsBornic  Ice," 
among  the  well-determined  formations  of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

It  was  found,  at  the  winter  quarters  of  the  **  Alert,"  or  what 
may  be  termed  the  borders  of  this  ancient  sea  of  ice,  that  when  two 
of  the  ancient  floes,  met  the  intermediate  lighter  broken-up  ice, 
which  Alight  happen  to  be  floating  about  between  them,  was 
pressed  up  between  the  two  closing' masses  to  a  great  height,  pro- 
ducin^  a  chaotic  wilderness  of  angular  blocks  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  varying  in  height  up  to  fifty  feet  above  water,  and  frequently 
covering  an  area  upwards  of  a  mile  in  diameter.  Such  an  icy  road, 
which  ttiey  felt  at  once  was  sure  to  be  continuous,  destroyed  all 
hope  of  the  Pole  itself  being  reached  by  sledges.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  determined  by  Captain  Nares  to  advance  as  far  as  possible, 
and  it  was  during  the  spring  of  this  year  that  Markham  and  Parr 
made  that  gallant  and  resolute  attempt  which  led  to  the  proximate 
determination  of  the  Pole  being  solid  ice,  and  of  an  ancient  Polar 
Glacier.  They  were  absent  seventy-two  days  from  the  ship ;  and 
on  the  ISth  of  May  succeeded  in  planting  the  British'*  flag  in  lat. 
88«  W  26''  N. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  pressed-up  ice,  a  road- 
way  had  to  be  opened  by  pickaxes  for  nearly  half  the  distance 
travelled,  before  any  advance  could  be  safely  made  even  with 
light  loads  ;  this  rendered  it  always  necessary  to  drag  the  sledge 
loads  forward  by  instalments,  and  therefore  to  journey  over  the 
same  road  several  times.  The  advance  was  consequently  very  slow, 
and  only' averaged  about  1^  mile  daily — in  fact,  much  the  same 
rate  attained  by  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  his  somewhat  similar 
attempt  during  the  summer  of  1827. 

The  result  of  this  severe  labour  proves,  according  to  the 
Oflicial  Report,  the  ucter  impractibility  of  travelling  over  the  Polar 
Glacier  to  any  great  distance  from  land,  and  also  that  Baron 
Wrangel  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  expressed  opinion  that  be- 
fore  the  North  Pole  can  be  reached,  it  is  first  necessary  to  dis- 
cover a  continuous  coastline  leading  towards  it. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  preceding, 
immediately  the  "  Alert  *'  was  secured  in  winter  quarters,  provisions 
and  boats  were  advanced  by  sledge  parties  along  the  shore  to  the 
north  and  westward,  ready  for  use  by  the  travellinci;  parties  in  the 
following  spring,  the  dep6t  being  established  within  a  mile  of  the 
furthest  north  position  hitherto  reached  by  civilised  man.  On  the 
14th  of  October,  two  days  after  the  sun  had  bid  the  expedition 
good-bye  for  an  absence  of  142  days,  the  travellers  returned  from 
their  cdW  and  arduous  journiey  of  twenty  days'  duration.  Owing  to 
a  very  heavy  snowstorm  which,  by  protecting  the  sloppy  ice  from 
the  intense  frost,  caused  very  wet  travelling,  a  number  were  frost- 
bitten in  the  feet,  and  three  amputations  were  necessary— one 
officer  and  two  of  tlie  men  being  the  sufferers. 

Lieutenant  Aldrich— engaged  in^ioneering  the  way  for  the  main 
party,  which  was  lediby  Commander  Markham — advanced  on  the  27th 
of  September  three  miles  beyond  Sir  Edward  Parry's  most  northern 
position,  and  from  a  mountain  2000  feet  high,  sighted  land  towards 
the  W.N.W.  extending  to  latitude  83«  T.  This  was  afterwards 
established  as  Cape  Columbia,  but  no  land  was  seen  to  the  north- 
wards. The  existence  of  so-called  President  Land  was  thus  dis. 
proved,  both  by  Lieutenant  Aldrich's  observations,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  Commander  Markham,  .who  at  the  extreme  point  attained 
by  his  party  saw  no  appearance  of  land  to  the  northwards. 

Thus  within  four  months  of  leaving  England  the  mystery  con- 
cerning the  **  open  Polar  Sea"  was  cleared  up.  The  "Alert," 
advancing  to  the  limits  of  navigation,  had  reached  a  higher  northern 
latitude  than  any  other  ship|had  previously  been  able  to  attain,  and 
a  sledge  party  had  proceeded  a  few  miles  beyond  the  position 
gained,  with  so  much  labour  and  privation,  by  the  gallant  men 
commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  Sir  James  Boss,  the  Union 
Jack,  planted  by  them,^passing  into  the  guard  and  keeping  of  tiieir 
countrymen,  to  be  again  pushed  forward  in  advance  during  the 
following  spring. 

Instead  of  land  extending  far  towards  the  north,  as  reported  by 
the  ''  Polaris,"  Robeson  Channel  was  found  to  open  directly  upon 
the  Polar  Glacier,  and  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  the  Palso- 
omic  ice  resting  on  the  soil  at  the  Pole,  400  miles  distant  from  the 
most  northerly  point  attained  on  the  Glacier,  may  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  '*  Alert,"  no  harbour  being  obtainable,  wa3 
secured  inside  a  sheltering  barrier  of  grounded  ice,  close  to  the 
land.  Whereas  ordinary  ice  is  usually  from  two  feet  to  ten  feet  in 
thickness,  that  in  the  Polar  Sea,  in  consequence  of  having  so  few 
outlets  by  which  to  escape  to  the  southwards  in  any  appreciable 
quantity,  gradually  increases  in  age  and  thickness,  until  it  measures 
from  80  feet  to  120  feet,    ^Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  recorded 
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that  this  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  ice  saved  the  ship  from 
being  driven  on  shore ;  for,  owing  to  its  great  depth  of  flotation  (it 
flowed  at  the  head  of  Robeson  Channel  with  its  surface  at  the  lowest 
part  fifteen  feet  above  the  water-line),  on  nearing  the  shallow  beach 
it  grounded,  and  formed  a  barrier  inside  of  which  the  ship  was 
comparatively  safe.  If,  then^  the  ice  floated  at  this  point  some 
hundred  of  feet  below  water-line,  and  grounded  in  water  not 
exceeding  that  depth,  and  the  water  was  found  to  be  only  72 
fathoms  in  depth  400  miles  from  the  Pole,  either  that  shallowness 
may  increase  in  advancing  further  north,  or  the  ice,  from  its  great 
antiquity,  may  have  so  far  gained  upon  the  bottom  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  that  the  two  meet  round  and  about  the  Pole,  and  we  may 
have  there,  as  all  considerations  of  physical  necessity  concur  in 
pointing  out  as  most  likely — a  mass  of  solid  ice  resting  on  land — 
a  Palfflornic  glacier — not  a  Palgeornic  Sea,  probably  more  ancient 
than  any  existing  glacier  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  **  Discovery  "  wintered  70  miles  south  of  the  "  Alert  "  in 
what  is  described  as  being  a  well  sheltered  harbour,  on  the  west 
side  of  Hall's  Basin,  north  of  Lady  Franklin  Sound,  in  lat.  81^  44' 
N.,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  Polaris  Bay,  which  was  in  sight  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel. 

Owing  to  the  high  latitude  attained — both  the  "  Alert*'  and  the 
"  Discovery"  wintering  further  north  than  any  ships  had  previously 
—the  darkness  of  the  winter  was  of  longer  duration  and  greater 
intensity  than  had  ever  before  been  experienced.  The  cold  was 
also  very  intense,*  but  the  winter  was  passed  by  all  with  much 
cheerfulness,  and  in  hopeful  spirits,  penny  readings,  theatricals,  and 
singing,  being  kept  up  regularly  once  a  week,  and  a  school  on  the 
lower  deck,  the  officers  being  the  teachers,  was  attended  by  nearly 
all  the  crew. 

The  ice  remaining  in  motion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
"  Discovery"  until  a  late  date,  no  sledge  parties  could  be  sent 
out  during  the  autumn  of  1875.  The  same  state  of  things 
prevented  any  communication  being  kept  up  between  the  two 
ships,  although  Lieutenant  Rawson  made  two  most  determined 
attempts  to  do  so,  but,  without  success.  Owing  to  the  broken-up 
ice  in  Robeson  Channel  remaining  unfrozen,  lie  and  his  crew  were 
obliged  to  pass  the  winter  on  board  the  **  Alert." 

The  sledging  campaign  began  soon  after  the  return  of  the  sun, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  when  a  first  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 


•  The  lowest  temperature  observed  was  72  dcg.  below  Zero  of  Fahrenheit, 
or  104  deg.  below  freezing  point.  The  mean  temperature  for  tliirteen  con- 
secutive days  was  50  deg.  below  Zero— by  far  the  coldest  weather  ever 
experienced  before. 
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to  reach  the  "Discovery."  The  well-known  Dane — Petersen— 
was  only  kept  alive  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Fgerton  and  Lieutenant 
Rawson  alternately  lying,  one  ata  time,  alongside  of  him,  but  he 
ultimately  sank  from  exhaustion  two  months  afterwards.  The 
"  Discovery"  was,  however,  reached  during  the  following  week  by 
the  same  two  officers,  and  all  doubts  and  anxieties  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  *' Alert"  were  thus  removed.  Captain  Stephenson  after 
this  visited  the  "Alert,"  and  also  made  two  trips  across  Hall's 
Basin  to  Greenland,  while  Captain  Nares  was  engaged  in  similar 
excursions  with  Captain  Fielden,  the  naturalist  to  the  Expedition. 
In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  chaplains  and  senior  medical 
officers,  who  unfortunately  had  enough  to  do  on  board,  all  were 
busy  with  exploring  parties. 

The  coast  of  Greenland  was  explored  by  travelling  parties  from 
the  '^  Discovery,"  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Bowmont  and 
Bawson,  and  they  succeeded  in  reaching  a  position  in  lat.  82^  18' 
N.  long.,  60''  40^  W.,  70  miles  north-east  of  Repulse  Harbour.  The 
land  extended  as  far  as  lat.  82''  54'  N.  long.,  48''  33' W.,  but  very 
misty  weather  prevented  its  character  being  determined  with 
exactness. 

Lieutenant  Archer  explored  Lady  Franklin's  Sound  with  a 
party  from  the  **  Discovery,"  and  ascertained  that  it  terminates 
at  a  distance  of  65  miles  from  the  mouth,  with  lofty  mountains 
and  glacier-filled  valleys  to  the  westward. 

Lieutenant  Fulford  and  Dr.  Coppinger  explored  Petermann 
Fiord,  and  found  it  to  be  blocked  up  with  a  low  glacier,  which  the 
extended  across  from  shore  to  shore.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
Hayes  Sound,  the  opening  of  which  extended  a  considerable 
distance,  but  which  is  so  narrowed  by  innumerable  islets  as  to 
prevent  the  ice  clearing  out  until  late  in  the  season,  the  coast  line 
of  Smith's  Sound  has  now  been  explored  from  north  to  south. 

During  the  absence  of  the  travellers,  owing  to  their  inability  to 
procure  any  fresh  game,  as  most  former  expeditions  had  done,  an 
attack  of  scurvy  broke  out  in  each  of  the  extended  sledge  parties, 
when  at  their  farthest  distance  from  any  help.  The  return  journeys 
were,  therefore,  a  prolonged  struggle  homewardfl  of  gradually- 
weakening  men,  the  available  force  to  pull  the  sledge  constantly 
decreasing,  and  the  weight  to  be  dragged  as  steadily  increasing,  as 
one  after  another  the  invalids  were  stricken  down,  and  had  to  be 
carried  by  their  weakened  comrades.  Relief  was  sent  to  some  of 
the  parties,  but  however  vivid  the  description  may  be,  it  is  difficult, 
we  are  told,  for  a  stranger  to  the  surrounding  circumstances  and 
scenery  to  realise  the  condition  and  appearance  of  these  prostrated 
bands  of  men.  Almost  all  suffered,  some  unfortunately  perished. 
After  their  trials  and  sufferings,  we  are  further  told,  there  can  no 
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longer  be  any  diflSculty  in  understanding  the  statement  concerning 
Sir  John  Franklin's  officers  and  men,  as  made  by  the  Eskimo  to  Sir 
Leopold  M'Clintock : — "  They  fell  down  and  died  as  they  walked 
along.'* 

Ancient  Eskimo  remains  were  traced  on  the  west  side  of  Smith 
Sotind  up  to  latitude  81^  hV  N.,  but  not  beyond.  Six  musk  oxen 
only  were  shot  at  the  **  Alert's  "  winter  quarters,  whilst  fifty- four 
were  shot  near  Discovery  Bay,  Very  few  seals  were  seen  north  of 
Cape  Union,  and  birds  do  not  venture  beyond  Cape  Joseph  Henryr, 
latitude  82^  50^  N.  No  bears,  dovekies,  or  looms  ever  reach  the 
Polar  Glacier.  It  is  an  icy  desert,  of  which  it  may  well  be  said, 
"Here life  ends." 

As  to  any  regret  being  felt  at  the  expedition  having  failed  to 
reach  the  North  Pole,  the  thing  is  absurd ;  and  we  ought  only 
to  rejoice  with  those  who  came  back  in  safety.  At  the  rate  of 
progress,  which  could  alone  be  accomplished  over  the  Polar 
Glacier — little  more  than  a  mile  a-day — and  that  with  great 
efforts,  and  considering  that  only  73  miles  were  accomplished  in 
72  days,  and  that  to  accomplish  this  they  had  (to  clear  the  way, 
and  return  for  the  sledges)  to  travel  276  miles,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
would  have  required  a  year's  time  to  cross  the  remaining  400  miles 
that  lay  between  them  and  the  Pole.  Captain  Nares  is  most 
assuredly  justified  in  declaring  all  attempts  to  reach  the  Pole  as 
impracticable.  The  Pole  is,  after  all,  only  some  place  on  the  Polar 
Glacier,  on  which  a  long  series  of  observations  would  require  to  be 
taken  before  the  discoverers  could  be  certain  that  they  had  reached 
it.  Some  there  were  who  believed  that  Greenland  stretched  over 
the  Pole.  The  exploration  now  made  of  the  north  termination  of 
that  land  sets  that  question  at  rest.  The  further  theoretical 
opinion  given  forth  in  the  "  Memoir  on  the  Physical  Structure  of 
Greenland,"  that  that  land  would  be  found  not  to  end  in  great 
glaciers,  does  not  appear  to  be  corroborated.  The  **  Seaoi  Ancient 
Ice"  (which  if  solid  at  the  Pole  would  be  a  misnomer)  whether 
palsBO-crystic  or  palaernic,  would  to  all  intents  and  purposes- 
being  permanent  except  at  its  borders — be  an  ancient  glacier, 
only  naturally  not  moving  with  the  same  rapidity  as  a  glacier  on  a 
mountain  slope,  and  possibly  at  and  around  the  Pole,  having  no 
movement  (in  itself)  at  all.  That  it  was  not  always  so,  speaking 
geologically,  is  attested  by  the  discovery  of  coal  and  of  fossil  corals  in 
the  extreme  north;  but  these  belong  to  a  time  immeasurably  remote. 
One  thing  is  certain,  th^t  the  discovery  of  a  sea  or  glacier  of  ancient 
ice  will  for  ever  set  the  seal  of  doom  on  future  attempts  to  reach 
the  North  ?ole.  It  will  no  more  be  possible  to  get  over  that 
frozen  expanse  by  the  Spitzbergen  route,  even  if  aided  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  tiian  by  the  route  of  Smith  Sound, 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  DUNSTAN. 

AN   AUN'CIEXTE  BALLADDE. 

Saint  Duustan  was  a  lioly  man, 

In  sooth  he  had  never  his  match ; 
You  know,  I  suppose,  he  took  by  the  nose 

That  terrible  pernun  Old  Scratch. 

lie  did  still  more  \  although  that  feat 

He  did,  I  know,  score  one  for  : 
He  fell  in  love  with  a  j^retty  maid, 

And  was  not  taken  in  and  done  for. 

And  you'll  observe  ot  that  latter  fact 

That  it  was  miraculous — very — 
If  you've  ever  gazed,  as  I  have  gazed, 
On  the  maids  of  Glastonbury. 

He  fell  in  love.     He  was  very  youn;^ 

And  the  heart  just  then  is  plastic. 
*'  Boy,  don't  bj  an  ass  ;  avoid  that  la:  8  5 

And  choose  a  life  monastic." 

'Twas  thus  his  uncle  spoke  to  him, 

All  uncles  arc  unromantic ; 
But  this  uncle  was  a  jolly  old  monk. 

And  not  the  least  pedantic. 

**  Take  sweetheart  or  wife,  you'll  lead  such  a  life 

Come  over  to  us  and  be  cosy  ; 
Lovers,  dear  fellow,  turn  green  and  yellow — 

Our  life  is  always  rosy." 

Now,  Dunstan  was  as  sharp  as  a  nail, 

Though  a  long  way  under  thirty ; 
*'  I've  noticed,"  he  said,  *'  the  girl  I  would  wed 

U  sometimes  a  little  flirty. 

I'll  do  it."     What  he  meant  by  that, 
Within  his  bosom  he  hid  it  \ 
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But  one  fine  mom  being  treated  with  scorn, 
By  his  lady-love — ^he  did  it. 

He  went  and  said,  "  My  beauty,  I  know. 

We  have  been  two  sad  fools ; 
I'll  stop  to  sup,  then  lock  me  up 

In  a  cell  with  these  brushes  and  tools. 

^^  I'll  hammer  and  paint,  and  go  in  for  a  saint. 

It  don't  take  me  long  to  discover- 
In  &ct,"  he  said, ''  she  has  discovered  for  me, 

I  never  was  meant  for  a  lover. 

So  here  I  am,  monk  ;  just  make  me  a  monk— 

I'm  tired  of  all  mundane  stir." 
So  took  a  cell ;  and  that  fair  demoiselle 

'Twas  a  terrible  %dl  for  her. 

Clode  Moryce. 
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THE    RISE    OF    MAXIMIN, 

EMPEROR  OF  THE  OCCIDENT, 
Compiled  by  Lucius,  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Ardiives  at  Iscapolis. 

TBAN8LATSD  AND  SDITID 

BT    RICEABD    JEFFEBIES. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Ships— The  Voyage — The  Mutiny — Storming  of  Bol's  Rock — ^Maximin 
hailed  "  King  "—Manufacture  of  Arms— Start  of  the  Expedition— March 
of  the  Army. 

The  cliflf  which  they  called  Alba  Longa  was  [a  spur  from  the 
Blue  Mountains  which  there  came  down  to  the  sea.  There  was  a 
camp  of  the  friendly  mountaineers,  called  Ashe,  about  four  miles 
from  the  inlet,  and  from  them  Eearsie  Stewart  had  already  derived 
the  materials  to  build  two  ships.  All  that  was  wanted  was  seasoned 
wood,  and  that  they  had  in  plenty.  The  plan  of  such  a  vessel 
had  been  explained  by  Maximin  to  Stewart  long  before  ;  and 
Maximin,  in  his  papers  which  he  brought  from  the  burnt 
'  bouse  at  Sycamore  Creek,  had  sections  and  designs  upon  which 
carpenters  could  at  once  go  to  work.  These  very  sections  and 
designs  had  been  offered  by  Max  to  the  government  of  Aurelius, 
which  had  simply  declined  to  notice  them.  The  vessel  was  about 
ferty  feet  in  length,  by  nearly  ten  in  .breadth  at  the  beam,  and 
tapered  more  forward  than  aft.  The  waist,  or  body  of  the  ship, 
was  low  for  the  rowers,  but  the  stem  and  stem  were  much  raised, 
forming  a  true  fore  and  stem-casUe.  There  were  seats  for  twelve 
oarsmen  a-side,  or  twenty-four  in  all,  double-banked,  that  is,  two 
men  sat  side-by-side  to  pull.  The  forecastle  contained  a  cabin  for 
the  men  to  cook  in,  &c.,  and,  the  stern-castle  a  cabin  for  the 
officers.  In  those  days  ships  were  supposed  to  go  ashore  at  night, 
and  the  crews  to  sleep  under  canvas  on  the  land.  For  this  reason 
they  were  generally  small,  so  as  to  be  easily  hauled  off  again.  Max 
had  far  different  ideas  to  these,  but  this  was  not  the  time  to  carry 
them  out.  There  were  two  masts :  the  mainmast  carried  boom, 
and  the  fore-mast  a  square  sail ;  in  addition  to  which  there  were 
two  fore-saik,  or  a  jib,  and  fore-sail.  At  the  foremast  head  they 
placed  hoops,  so  arranged  that  two  men  could  sit  in  them  comfort- 
ably— this  was  the  crow's  nest,  for  the  look-out,  and  from  which 
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fire  oould  be  directed  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy's  ship  in 
battle.  The  two  ships  exactly  resembled  each  other^  and  were 
built  roughly,  because  in  haste  ;  but  they  were  strong,  and  would 
stand  rude  usage.  They  were  launched  in  the  inlet  with  the  full- 
tide,  and  named  the  '^  Plover  "  and  the  ''  Hawk."  Maximin  was 
to  command  the  **  Hawk/'  and  Albert  the  **  Plover,"  and  in  each 
there  would  be  thirty-five  men  and  three  officers.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was  with  provisions,  for  the  mountaineers  could  supply 
them  with  but  little  flour.  Water  they  had  no  need  to  take,  for  the 
sea  upon  which  they  were  to  sail  was  fresh.  A  store  of  meat  and 
venison  was  laid  in^  and  they  expected  to  supplement  it  at  the 
islands  they  called  at.  Maximin's  idea  was,  however,  to  seize  a 
a  fair  wind,  and  make  a  short  voyage  ;  and  he  waited  day  after  day 
till  at  last,  one  morning,  the  sun  rose  extremely  hot,  and  the  wind 
was  found  to  be  blowing  from  the  south.  The  Pineries,  according 
to  Max*8  calculations,  lay  almost  due  north,  with  very  slight  west- 
ing. They  had  two  small  compasses,  and  by  these  they  steered. 
The  use  of  the  compass  was  well  understood  at  this  time,  but  sea- 
men, nevertheless,  rarely  ventured  out  of  sight  of  land,  having  an 
uncontrollable  dread  of  the  unknown  waste  of  waters.  Maximin, 
accustomed  to  long  voyages  alone  in  his  small  boat,  looked  upon 
such  a  voyage  in  these  ships  as  nothing  ;  but  his  men  and  officers, 
even  the  sturdy  A.lbert,  viewed  it  with  much  distress.  At  last  they 
pushed  off,  and  setting  all  sail^  drove  quickly  out  of  the  narrow 
inlet  To  the  right,  as  they  gained  the  open  sea,  they  saw  a  long, 
long  stretch  of  wooded  coast ;  to  the  left,  the  coast  jutted  out  into 
a  headland  ;  and  beyond  this,  at  the  extreme  horizon,  they  could 
just  distinguish  Mount  St.  George.  Twelve  miles  on  the  other  side 
of  that  was  Sandover.  They  sailed  with  the  steady  breeze  swiftly 
towards  the  mountain,  and  at  ten  o'clock  were  nearly  abreast  of  it, 
and  distant  some  two  miles.  By  this  time  the  soldiers  had  grown 
re-assured,  and  talked  gaily  of  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage.  From 
the  Mount,  Max  bore  away  more  northward,  and  less  westward, 
across  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  towards  the  Coral  Archipelago  ;  and 
the  outlying  islands  of  these  they  sighted  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Fi*om  time  to  time  they  had  seen  sails,  but  none  near,  and  all, 
indeed,  much  closer  to  the  land  than  themselves.  The  whole 
afternoon  they  skirted  the  Coral  Isles,  so  called  from  the  formation 
of  the  loose,  friable  stone  of  its  soil,  which  is  a  species  of  fossil 
coral.  These  islands  were  all  inhabited^  and  there  were  several 
powerful  kings  among]  them.  At  sunset  they  ran  the  vessels 
ashore  to  windwards  of  an  island,  and  drew  them  up  firmly  on  the 
beach.  Climbing  up  the  hills,  they  could  see  the  Archipelago  from 
here  wended  westward,  and  that  to  the  north  it  was  open  sea.  It 
was  this  open  sea  that  Max  had  crossed  in  his  little  boat,  and  landed 
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in  the  Pineries  ;  and  it  was  across  tliis  open  sea  that  he  was  now 
about  to  lead  his  companions.  At  eiglit  in  the  morning  they 
launched  their  ships  again,  and  set  all  sail,  merrily  dancing  over 
the  waves,  the  wind  being  still  fair.  But  when  after  two  hours  the 
island  grew  low  and  indistinct,  and  the  men  could  still  see  no  port 
in  sight,  they  began  to  murmur,  and  to  gather  in  knots.  Max 
took  no  notice  of  them,  but  taking  the  tiller  himself,  steered  straight 
before  the  wind.  At  noon  they  were  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  the 
men — not  mutinous,  but  much  (Ji.-turbL-d,  sat  dejected,  and  refused 
to  eat  their  food.  At  three  o'clock  the  broezo  sank,  and  at  five 
it  had  lulled  completely.  In  that  sea,  ^^torms  rise  with  fearful 
rapidity,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  waves  as  (juickly  subside  ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  in  a  shoit  time  the  surface  of  the  water  was  as 
smooth  as  a  pond.  The  ships,  about  half  a  mile  apart,  were  abso- 
lutely still — not  the  slightest  motion  ;  the  sails  hung  against  the 
masts,  and  there  was  not  a  ripple  under  the  counter.  It  was  now 
that  the  men  could  look  around  them  and  see  the  illimitable 
expanse  of  water,  that  their  discontent  broke  out.  They  rose  with 
loud  cries,  and  begged  Maximin  to  turn  the  ship's  head  and  let 
them  row  back.  A  boat  came  up  from  the  **  Plover '*  full  of 
equally  excited  soldiers,  and  with  them  a  letter  from  Albert  saying 
that  ho  could  not  content  his  crew,  and  on  his  own  part  advising 
Max.  not  to  proceed.  Max.  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  stern- 
castle,  and  looking  down  upon  the  men,  told  them  that  he  had 
himself  traversed  that  very  sea  in  the  frail  boat  which  they  saw  on 
board,  and  he  produced  to  them  his  maps  and  charts.  He  proved 
to  them  that  they  were  already  half  there,  and  that  to  return  was 
as  bad  as  to  go  on.  But  they  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  after 
awhile,  began  to  put  out  the  oars.  Max  then,  aided  by  Charles 
and  Stewart,  launched  the  speronare,  and  got  into  her,  declaring 
his  intention  of  continuing  the  voyage  alone.  They  begged  and 
prayed  him  not  to  do  so,  but  he  began  to  row.  Finding  him 
obstinate,  they  also  rowed,  and,  in  half-an-hour,  the  ship  was  a 
mile  away.  Maximin,  alone  in  his  boat,  could  see  the  ** Plover" 
also  making  way  to  the  south. 

The  great  sun  sank,  and  his  ships  had  left  him.  Charles,  and 
the  rest  of  the  seven,  would  have  accompanied  him ;  but  he  forbade, 
and  remained  alone.  The  men  believed  that  in  a  short  time  he 
would  give  way,  and  they  paused  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and 
waited  for  him.  Hours  passed,  and  the  night  fell,  still  Maximin 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  his  boat,  waiting.  It  was  a  terrible  time. 
His  whole  life  hung  upon  the  decision  of  those  men.  If  their  love 
and  better  feelings  predominated  over  their  fear,  they  would 
return ;  if  not,  he  should  be  left  to  bis  fate^  and  his  enterprise 
blasted  for  ever. 
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Slowly  the  night  wore  on.  Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  Maximin 
watched  the  stars,  till,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  fell  asleep.  It  was 
sunrise  when  he  awoke,  there  was  the  slightest  breath  of  air.  He 
sat  up.  and  could  still  see  the  white  sails  of  the  two  ships  far  to 
southward  :  obviously  a  breeze  was  rising.  On  board  the  vessel 
the  men  had  passed  the  night  quarrelling  ;  some  denouncing  the 
rest  for  leaving  their'leader ;  while  the  seven  friends  endeavoured 
to  persuade  them  to  proceed.  In  the  morning  the  drift  of  the 
current  had  carried  them  to  such  a  distance  that  they  could  not  see 
Maximin's  boat,  and  then  arose  the  bitterest  reproaches.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  breeze,  springing  up  from  the  south,  was  con- 
sidered an  omen,  and,  as  if  by  an  impulse,  they  turned  tlie  ship's 
heads  to  the  north,  and  spread  the  sails.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
brought  them  to  Maximin,  and  they  drew  him  on  board  with  every 
mark  of  shame  and  grief  for  their  conduct.  The  strong  wind 
carried  them  steadily  forward,  and  at  noon  they  sighted  a  low 
cloud,  which  soon  appeared  to  be  land  ;  and  at  three  they  could  see 
a  hill  of  those  dark  pines,  which,  lining  the  coast,  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  Pineries.  Maximin  tacked  along  the  shore  to  the  west- 
ward, seeking  the  fishing  village  at  which  he  had  been  previously 
entertained.  This  they  found  towards  the  evening,  and  ran  the  ships 
ashore.  The  utmost  commotion  was  caused  by  their  appearance, 
and  the  men  hastily  snatched  up  great  stones — evidently  having  no 
arms  or  weapons  of  any  kind.  But  Maximin,  carrying  a  white  flag, 
advanced  alone  to  them,  and  was  soon  recognised.  When  he 
announced  that  he  had  come  to  free  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Cythes,  then:  delight  knew  no  bounds.  The  ship  was  drawn  up  on 
the  shore,  and  the  men  feasted  to  their  hearts'  content.  But  as 
evening  fell.  Max  asked  for  guides  to  the clifl* fortress,  "For,"  said 
he,  **if  we  take  them  unawares,  the  encounter  will  be  soon  over, 
and  successful ;  but  if  we  wait  till  they  learn  our  coming,  they  will 
collect  their  forces,  and  the  cliff  will  never  be  stormed."  Quides 
were  speedily  forthcoming,  and  the  band  set  out. 

The  cliff  fortress  was  situated  upon  an  immense  rock  of  red 
sandstone,  which  completely  enclosed  the  mouth  of  a  large  bay  or 
haven,  and  the  fortress  simply  consisted  of  a  wall  of  loose  stones. 
If  the  defenders  were  on  the  alert,  the  steepness  of  the  descent 
rendered  the  position  impregnable  ;  therefore  Max  wished  to  sur- 
prise them.  In  this  attempt  he  was  perfectly  successful.  His  men, 
followed  by  twice  the  number  of  natives  armed  with  sticks  and 
stones,  climbed  the  cliff  swiftly,  then  scrambled  over  the  wall,  and 
fell  upon  the  sleeping  Cythes  with  such  fury  that  in  ten  minutes 
the  whole  garrison  were  slaughtered.  A  long  immunity  from 
danger,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  natives  were  disarmed,  rendered 
them  careless,  and  they  had  set  no  guard.    Bol,  the  chieftain,  was 
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slain, 'and  from  him,  this  rock  has  been  since  known  as  Bolsrock. 
Maximin  endeavoured  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  natives,  but  in 
vain.  Incensed  with  years  of  oppression,  they  showed  no  mercy  ; 
and  in  the  morning  various  bands  of  Cythes  scattered  about  the 
island  met  the  same  fate.  The  islanders  armed  themselves  with  the 
weapons  stored  up  in  the  fortress — weapons  taken  from  themselves 
—and  with  them  destroyed  their  enemies.  Towards  the  afternoon 
a  great  crowd  assembled  by  the  haven,  where  the  ships  had  been 
brought  round,  and  with  one  accord  hailed  Maximin  their  king. 

For  a  whole  week  the  rejoicings  continued  without  intermis- 
sion. Maximin  then  began  to  work.  Learning  where  the  beds  of  iron- 
stone were,  Stewart  and  Sydney,  with  James  de  Caux,  erected 
three  large  furnaces  for  smelting,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  in 
full  blast.  Forges  were  then  erected,  and  the  manufacture  of  arms 
commenced. 

Meantime  Maximin  put  up  a  large  range  of  buildings  upon  the 
cliff,  the  wall  of  loose  stones  was  supplanted  by  one  of  masonry; 
a  deep  ditch  was  cut,  and  embrasures  made  to  fire  through. 
With  one  cannon  the  place  was  inaccessible,  and  from  the  summit 
there  was  a  boundless  view  over  the  sea  towards  the  south  and 
east.  From  here  it  could  be  seen  that  the  Pineries  consisted  of  two 
main  islands,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  beyond  them  was 
a  dozen  or  more  smaller  islets. 

Maximin  brought  all  his  thoughts  and  knovvledge  to  bear  upon 
the  construction  of  the  arms  they  were  now  manufacturing.  The 
spears  were  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  a  broad  blade  tempered  to 
a  good  steel  ;  and  the  spearmen  were  also  to  have  a  short,  heavy, 
double. edged  sword  for  close[quarters.  For  armour,  they  were  to  wear 
a  back-piece,  breast-plate,  and  morion,  or  steel-cap.  Tiie  matchlock 
men  were  all  to  have  guns  in  the  pattern  of  Maximin's  own  gun, 
but  somewhat  heavier  ;  and  he  invented  a  bayonet  with  a  sword- 
handle.  This  bayonet  was  very  long,  slightly  curved  like  a  sabre, 
and  had  a  double-cutting  edge.  With  it  the  matchlock  men  could 
cut  and  slash  as  with  a  sword  ;  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  lance- 
handle,  it.  proved  a  terrible  weapon.  The  matchlock  men  were  not 
to  wear  armour,  but  a  stout  leathern  tunic.  Arms  were  also  made 
for  horse.  These  consisted  of  a  long  lance,  a  long  sabre,  back-plate, 
breast-plate,  thigh-pieces,  and  morion,  with  dagger  at  the  girdle. 
Maximin  intended  to  institute  another  class  of  soldiers — men-at- 
arms.  These  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  strongest  and  most  active, 
and  were  to  be  clothed  almost  in  complete  armour,  and  carry, 
instead  of  spears,  long  two-handled  swords.  They  were  to  learn 
the  horse  exercise  as  well  as  the  foot,  so  as  to  be  useful  mounted. 
He  drew  up  a  code  of  drill  for  all  arms,  simple,  but  effective  ;  and 
bad  it  copied  for  every  officer.  CannoDi  throwing  shot  of  about  71bB.| 
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also  manufactured,  of  wrought  iron  tubes,  strengthened  with 
rings  shrunk  on  while  hot,  and  capable  of  casting  the  ball  to  a  dis. 
tance  of  500  yards.  Gunpowder  was  made  of  a  much  stronger 
character  than  usual. 

The  Pinerie,  who  were  expert  shipbuilders  and  spent  their  time 
almost  entirely  upon  the  sea,  were,  meantime,  engaged  in  building 
vessels  upon  the  plan  of  the  **  Plover  "  and  "Hawk/*  but  much 
larger,  and  somewhat  sharper.  They  carried  fifteen  oars  aside  or 
30  in  all,  and  the  stem  or  prow  was  armtd  with  a  beak  of  iron  so 
as  to  ram  an  opponent. 

On  the  fore-castle  one  long  seven-pounder  gun  was  placed,  and 
on  the  stem-castle  two  short  large  bore  guns,  meant'to  throw  grape 
shot  at  close  quarters.  These  were  splendid  vessels,  and  were 
called  '*  triremes."  They  required  seventy  men  to  man  them ; 
and  of  these  ten  were  constructed.  For  transport  Maximin  collected 
twenty  of  the  small  ships  of  the  country  in  the  haven  below  Bols- 
Bock.  Every  day  bodies  of  men  were  drilled.  At  this  duty 
Albert  was  particularly  useful,  and  was  untiring  in  his  endeavour 
to  make  the  men  understand  the  object  of  the  orders.  Maximin 
also  introduced  a  novelty  into  the  field  artillery  which  were  made. 
Hitherto  tiie  cannons  had  but  one  pair  of  wheels,  and  the  horses 
were  taken  out  of  the  shafts  before  they  could  fire.  He  added 
another  pair  to  which,  the  shafts  were  attached.  The  cannons 
conld  now  be  unhooked  in  a  moment  from  the  front  pairs  of  wheels, 
and  after  firing  be  hooked  on  again,  and  sent  forward  with  scarcely 
a  pause.  The  preparations  were  now  nearly  complete.  The  ten 
triremes  were  fully  manned,  and  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
more  or  less  disciplined.  In  the  trirmes  bad  been  stored  great 
quantities  of  arms,  powder,  tools,  and  artillery.  The  transports 
were  ready  ;  they  only  waited  for  a  fair  wind.  It  came  at  last  to- 
wards the  evening  of  a  cloudy  day.  Maximin  could  not  sail  at 
n%bty  but  despatched  Charles  in  the  **  Hawk,"  to  have  ten  hours' 
start  aiid  to  ^y  and  warn  the  mountaineers  that  the  expedition 
i^as  coming.     With  sunrise  the  expedition  sailed,  bearing  directly 

%)nth. 

It  was  a  gallant  sight :  thirty  vessels  under  canvas  filled  with 
brave  and  enthusiastic  men,  bounding  over  the  deep  blue  waves  to- 
Vaids  unknown  adventures.  Maximin's  heart  naturally  rose  with 
Exultation  as,  from  the  poop  of  the  **  Pinta  "  trireme  he  surveyed 
Jiifl  splendid  fleet.  They  sighted  the  Coral  Archipelago  the  first 
^Lht  and  there  anchored  and  waited  till  dawn.  Search  was  made 
^*5    '        ^f  ^1^^  a  Hawk,"  but  in  vain,  and  it  afterwards  transpired 

for  trace  extreme  daring,  had  sailed  direct  for  the  main 

tUat  Charles,  with  ex^^  ^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^  g^  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^^ 

land,  °®^^f  .P^,"^^!:^viey  coasted  along  till  near  Sandover,  and  then 
CJoral  Archipelago  ^^ 
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steered  out  for  Mount  St.  George,  which  they  doubled  safely,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  anchored  a&  Alba  Longa.  Maximin's 
plan  was  to  make  this  place  a  depot  for  his  arms  and  provisions,  and 
to  assemble  the  mountaineers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  work  of 
landing  the  arms  and  goods  occupied  the  whole  night,  and  towards 
the  next  evening  tlie  mountaineers  began  to  flow  in.  The  arms 
which  had  been  made  for  them  were  then  served  out,  and  dis- 
positions made  for  the  march.  It  was  intended  to  march  along  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains  for  about  twenty  miles,  so  as  to  enable 
the  various  camps  to  join.  By  that  time,  it  was  thought,  the  coast 
kings  would  be  alarmot]  and  would  assemble  their  forces,  and  with 
sufficient  generalship  it  might  he  possible  to  slip  between  them, 
and  gain  the  peninsula  of  Sandover  in  their  rear.  The  march  at 
last  bei(an,  and  at  the  same  time  the  triremes  were  despatched  to 
annoy  the  trade  of  Sandover,  and  if  possible  to  even  penetrate  to  the 
West  Port  and  fire  upon  the  Sandover  fleet— such  as  it  was — laid  up 
there. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Effort  of  Burgos  to  resist  tlio  Invasion— Coalition  of  the  Coast  Kings — Harold 
arrives — Battle  of  Barrow  hinds — Maximin  in  J  )anger— Desperate  conflict 

The  march  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  was  effected  with 
success,  but  the  attempt  to  attack  Sandover  unexpectedly  utterly 
failed.  It  failed  through  the  insight  of  Burgos,  the  chief  councillor 
of  Aurelius.  This  man,  with  instinctive  perception,  had  from  the 
first  recognised,  while  ho  endeavoured  to  suppress,  the  genius  of 
the  young  adventurer.  While  others  at  the  council-table  made 
light  of  the  bravado  of  the  proclamation  nailed  to  the  post  in  the 
square,  Burgos  alone  openly  pronounced  his  opinion  that  it  was  a 
serious  event.  He  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  its  circulation ;  but  too  many  copies  had  been  taken  before 
any  notice  of  it  had  been  brought  to  him.  He  doubled  the  guard 
in  the  palace,  dreading  an  emeute  of  the  slaves,  most  of  whom  had 
been  free  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  at  some  time.  He 
employed  several  more  detachments  of  Cythes,  and  strengthened 
the  garrison  in  the  various  towns.  He  even  made  peace  with 
Brucester,  and  had  the  strictest  search  made  for  Maximin,  offering 
large  rewards.  So  that  when  at  last  the  news  came  that  Maximin 
had  landed  with  a  large  force,  descended  from  no  man  knew  whence, 
he  grasped  at  its  importance  immediately.  Yet,  even  then,  all 
his  influence  could  never  have  persuaded  Aurelius  to  take  action, 
had  not  the  fleet  of  Maximin  made  an  attack  upon  the  shipping  in 
the  West  Port.    For  thirty  years  the  sound  of  oannon  so  dose  to 
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the  city  had  not  been  heard,  and  the  echo  of  the  discharges  awoke 
the  most  tremendous  excitement.  The  citizens  were  afraid  of  a 
landing,  and  troops  wore  marched  to  that  side  of  the  ramparts,  but 
Durgos  never  expected  that  for  a  moment.  As  it  was,  however, 
seven  or  eight  ships  were  sunk,  and  a  battery  of  three  guas,  which 
endeavoured  to  reply,  was  silenced.  After  this  feat  the  galleys 
hoisted  Max's  colours — a  rayed  star,  gold,  on  a  blue  ground— gave 
a  defiant  shout,  and  retired  to  anchor  in  Sycamore  Creek,  or 
Basthaiven  as  it  was  more  properly  called,  barely  a  mile  from  the 
walls.  This  attack,  which  Max  intended  to  attract  attention  from 
his  real  intention,  had  an  opposite  effect ;  it  played  into  the  hands 
of  Burgos,  who  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  of  men,  and  was 
warmly  supported  in  his  measures.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  all 
the  adjoining  states,  asking  their  co-operation,'  and  especially  to 
Brucester  and  to  Badom,  the  last  the  largest  town  on  the 
coast,  but  ill.defended.  At  the  same  time  the  news  spread  that 
Maximin  was  marching  along  the  mountains  collecting  the 
mountainers,  and  the  apprehensions  of  his  descent  into  the  place 
grew  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  so  that  the  country  people  fled  to  the 
towns,  and  the  works  of  agriculture  were  deserted.  There  was,  as 
it  were,  a  hum  in  the  air — omens  of  the  falling  bolt.  The  slaves 
openly  talked  of  their  approaching  deliverance.  The  Pheroom 
priests  cursed  the  invaders  as  heretics  with  both  book  and  candle  ; 
the  whole  land  was  astir.  But  the  deepest  hatred  boiled  among 
the  mercenary  bands  of  Cythes,  who  looked  upon  Max  as  their 
greatest  enemy,  and  swore  to  bum  him  alive  to  their  chief  god, 
Blut,  For  although  nominally  converted  to  the  ritual  of  Pheroom, 
and  yielding  a  complete  obedience  to  the  Holy  Pater  at  Room, 
they  were  at  heart  and  in  reality  pagans.  Alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  Max.,  the  kings  of  Brucester,  Sandover,  and  Badom, 
with  nine  minor  kings,  agreed  to  unite  their  forces  at  Barrowland, 
dose  to  the  ford  over  the  Upper  Hafon.  Barrowland,  so  called  from 
the  number  of  barrows  scattered  about,  was  a  spot  on  the  downs, 
was  but  eighteen  miles  from  Sandover  in  a  direct  line.  Here 
the  land  was  open  greensward  suitable  for  the  gathering  of  a  large 
army.  Maximin  was  west  of  Sandover  when  he  finished  the  task 
of  collecting  his  mountaineers.  He  had  reckoned  that  each  king 
would  oppose  him  individually,  and  hoped  with  superior  forces  to 
crush  them  one  by  one,  and  to  pass  eastward.  He  did  not  reckon 
upon  the  foresight  and  the  diplomatic  powers  of  Cesare  Burgos,  who 
for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  history  combined  the  coast  kings  together, 
morever,  the  enemy  were  assembled  in  strong  force  directly  in  his 
path.  Maximin  had  marched  ono  day's  journey  from  the  mountains, 
and  intended  upon  the  second  to  press  on  to  the  rear  of  the  small  body 
of  troops  which  deserters^  (sent  for  that  purpose  by  Burgos)  informed 
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him  were  at  Un?o»'!*->r.].  I!;::  in  tl 
brought  in  a  man  wl.>  wn-  oi^.-r  r..  ^ 
ilax,  no  sooner  >aw,  than  he  nn  ■ 
friend — Harold  Boxt'-n.     Bexton,   -n 

to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  soutii,  iiad  stave .1  at  Sand«jver  from  stress  |^ 
of  weather.  There  \\q  hear«l  of  Max'>  cntL'.pfi.-o,  and,  seized  witk 
enthusiasm,  went  to  join  him.  Harold  was  welcomed  with  greu 
delight  by  the  sevou,  ni.d  at  once  added  to  the  rouncil  table.  Wh« 
hey  explained  their  ])lans  he  rose  in  astoni^shment,  and  declared 
that  he  had  passed  Barrowlands,  and  th-^t  the  greatest  force  he  had 
ever  sx-en  was  gathered  together.  On  tijis  intelligence,  which  came 
at  so  fortunate  a  moment,  Maximin  determined  to  march  to  the 
eastward  and  southward,  and  take  up  a  position  fronting  the  enemy. 
To  advance  and  attempt  to  outflank  them  was  extremely  dangerous; 
to  retire  would  destroy  the  confidence  of  his  troops.  Much  dis- 
couraged by  this  discovery,  Maximin  was  restless  and  moody  the  whole 
of  the  night,  sleeping  little.  On  the  morrow  the  army  marched  as 
directed,  and  towards  evening  debouched  upon  the  slope  of  the  hills 
which  went  down  to  the  river's  edge.  On  the  opposite  side  they 
could  see  the  tents  of  the  enemy,  and  hear  the  strains  of  his  bands. 
While  the  army  took  up  position  f«3r  the  night,  Maximin  ascended 
the  adjacent  hill  and  gazed  over  his  opponent's  force.  It  was  truly 
great,  and  to  his  then  inexperienced  eye  appeared  the  greater,  as  he 
had  so  few  to  compare  it  against.  He  had  heard  from  Harold 
the  twelve  kings  were  there  assembled  against  him  ;  and  the  forces 
could  not  number  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  all  more  or  less 
disciplined.  His  own  army  was  barely  eight  thousand,  and  of  that 
number  not  more  than  2000  were  disciplined,  the  remainder  being 
the  mountaineers.  It  was  an  anxious  and  uneasy  night.  There 
was  a  light  drizling  rain,  which  made  it  darker  than  it  need  other- 
wise have  been,  and  in  consequence  men  were  more  apt  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  smallest  disturbance,  and  several  times  the  cry 
arose  that  the  enemy  were  crossing  the  ford.  Now  and  then  a  shot 
was  fired  by  the  sentinels  and  outposts.  The  watch-fires  of  the 
enemy  were  dimly  seen  in  the  distance,  and  at  intervals  the  bugle 
sounded  as  they  relieved  guard. 

After  making  all  dispositions,  Maximin  desired  to  be  left  in 
solitude  in  his  tent,  and,  closing  the  curtain,  sat  down  before  his 
writing-table  and  lamp.  He  listened,  and  as  he  did  so  the  clang  of 
the  armourers  rivetting  arms  and  sharpening  blades,  rang  dismally 
upon  the  ear.  He  was  no  coward,  but  his  mind  was  too  great  and 
comprehensive  not  to  estimate  at  their  full  importance  the  powers 
opposed  to  him.  He  felt  now  what  it  was  to  fight  for  a  crown, 
that  gew-gaw  which  in  its  narrow  circle  includes  so  much.  At 
length,  in  the  early  morning,  be  drew  paper  and  pen  towards  him, 
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and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Gaiie^re.  -  It  was  the  first  letter  he  had 
ever  writtea  to  ber,  anl  he  wr)t3  it  ou  the  eve  of  the  battle  whinh 
might  not  only  end  his  hopes,  but  despoil  him    of  life.     It  ran : 
**  Honoured    and  dearest   Geaerre, — In    this    supreme    moment 
of  my  life  when  the  arbitration  of  the  sword  is  about  to  decide 
my  destiny,  I  may  be   permitted  to  tell  you  in  plain  and   un- 
mistakeable    language    the   love    that  I  have    for    you.      This 
much  you   may  have  guessed    before ;  but  a   king — for  such  I 
am,  and  a  leader  of  men— may  say  what  a  poor  hunter  could  not. 
To-morrow  I  may  win — to-morrow  my  head  may  lie  in  the  dust ; 
which  ever  it  shall  be,  remember  I  am  ever  yours  alone.     For  love 
of  you  I  have  drawn  the  sword  and  put  away   the  scabbard.— 
Kaximin."     He  called  an  attendant,  and  despatched  this  letter  by 
a  horseman ;  then  lay  down  upon  the  rude  couch,  and  presently 
fell  into  a  disturbed  slumber.     At  three  he  awoke  with  a  start 
and  cried  aloud,  when  the  attendants  came,   and  he  began  to 
arm.     Those  who  saw  him  on  that  memorable  occasion  relate  that 
he  shivered,  whether  with  the  cold  morning  air,  or  fear,  or  both ; 
that  his  hands  were  white  and  nerveless,  his  finger-nails  bloodless, 
but  his  eye,  unusually  bright  and  glittering  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  wine.     His  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  he  complained  of  sickness 
and  a  pain  in  the  head.     When  they  had  put  on  his  armour,  he 
staggered  under  it  as  if  he  had  suddenly  lost  his  strength,  and 
ordered  them  them  to  take  it  off ;  nor,  despite  every  persuasion, 
could  they  induce  him  to  retain  anything  more  than  a  shirt  of 
mail,  and  an  open  steel  helmet  with  the  short  bridge  to  protect 
the  nose  and  face.     He  wore  the  long,  straight  heavy  sword,  but 
no  other  weapon.     They  handed  him  wine,  but  he  refused  it,  and 
drank  only  a  little  water.     About  four  o'clock  Prince  Albert  came 
up  on  horseback  armed  cap-a-pie  in  complete  mail,  and  in  his 
loud,  impressive  voice,  demanded  that  the  cannon  should  begin 
pointing  out  that  the  mist  was  rising  from  the  valley  between  the 
two  armies.     **I  never,"  writes  Sydney  in  his  memoirs,  **felt  so 
near  an  approach  to  positive  dread  of  our  commander  becoming  a 
poltroon  as  at  that  moment.     I  rode  up  behind  Prince  Albert,  and 
I  declare  that  for  two  or  three  minutes  we  could  not  understand 
what  the  king  said,  he  spoke  so  low  and  inarticulately.     I  dis- 
tinguished  something    about    ** peace — blood — chance!"  when  a 
cock  crowed  somewhere  near.      The  King  looked  up  as  if  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  omen,  raised  his  hand,  and  said  in  a  dear 
tone,    **Yes;  advance  the  guns."    From  that  moment  he  never 
faltered,  although  those  who  were  near  him  assure  me  that  he 
exhibited  symptoms  of  extreme  nervousness  the  whole  day.     Prince 
Albert  rode  off  in  the  mist,  and  Sydney  stayed  with  the  King 
to  act  as  his  staff  officer.  '  The  mist  was   very  thick,  and  rose 
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about  ten  feet  above  the  tents,  so  that  looking  up  the  sky  was 
visible,  but  horizontally  nothing  could  be  seen.  James  de  Caux 
had  charge  of  the  artillery.  He,  on  receiving  the  message  from 
Prince  Albert,  horsed  his  guns  and  ran  a  battery  of  six  down 
the  slope  till  he  approached  the  river,  and  then  judging  distance  by 
guess,  he  elevated  the  muzzle,  and  fired  the  first  shot  with  his  own 
hand.  Deadened  by  the  mist,  the  report  sounded  dull  and 
ominous  along  the  line,  but  as  it  echoed  from  the  hills  the  men 
sprang  up  and  fell  in.  The  echo  of  that  shot  has  not  even  yet, 
in  one  sense,  died  away. 

This  was  the  order  of  the  battle.  First  were  posted  the  artillery : 
three  batteries,  or  18  guns  (7  lb.)  under  De  Caux.  Next  came 
800  match-lock  men,  armed  with  the  improved  musket  and  bayonet, 
under  Stewart.  Behind  them  stood  the  second  rank  of  spears,  or 
the  phalanx,  three  deep,  numbering  also  800  men,  under  Albon 
Quincey.  On  the  right  wing  were  stationed  400  heavy  horse  under 
George  de  Pinole.  In  the  rear  were  200  men-at-arms,  under  Prince 
Charles,  forming  the  reserve.  The  mountaineers,  in  all  about  six 
thousand  men,  most  diversely  armed,  but  principally  with  spears 
and  short  guns,  were  on  the  left  wing,  and  under  their  own  officers, 
but  directed  by  Lords  Henry  and  Sydney.  The  general  orders 
issued  were  to  engage  all  along  the  line,  but  not  to  charge  or  ad- 
vance beyond  the  river,  which  was  shallow,  till  express  orders  were 
given. 

The  disposition  of  the  allies  is  not  so  clear,  but  it  appears  that 
Badom  occupied  the  centre,  Brucester  the  left  wing,  and  Sandover 
the  right  wing,  with  the  minor  kings  at  the  rear,  and  on  the  right 
of  Sandover— the  general  object  of  Burgos,  who  commanded  in 
chief,  being  to  outflank  his  opponent.     The  Cythes  were  scattered 
all  along  the  line  under  their  own  leaders.     This  was  the  original 
order  of  array  when  de  Caux's  first  cannon  awoke  the  distant  echeos. 
Maximin  sprang  on  his  horse,  a  white  mare,  and  rode  with  his 
orderlies  down  to  the  artillery.     The  mist  was  rising  fast,  and  as 
it  cleared  the  opposite  green  slope  across  the  river  became  visible, 
and  upon  it  a  few  gnarled  hawthorn  bushes.     De  Caux.  saw  now 
that  he  had  fired  too  low,  and  aimed  higher,  when,  after  the  next 
discharge  there  was  an  outcry  as  if  the  ball  had  told.     At  the  same 
moment  a  sputtering  fire  of  musketry  on  the  left  told  that  skir- 
mishers were  advanced  to  the  extreme  edge,  and  the  mountainers 
began  to  reply  with  irregular  discharges.      Maximin  was  watching 
De  Caux  with  the  guns,  when  a  cannon-ball  flew  whistling  through 
the  air,  and  dropped  on  the  sward  close  in  the  rear,  turning  up 
sward  and  earth.     He  turned  pale  but  sat  firm,  setting  his  teeth. 
Another  and  another  ball,  till  acannoij  was  knocked  over  and  two 
horses  cut  to  pieces.     **  Limber  up,"  said  De  Caux.     *'  We  are 
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exposed  to  their  fire  over  the  ridge,  and  cannot  return  it."    They 
returned  to  high  ground,  and  saw  the  shot  plough  up  the  earth  as 
they  struck  below  them.     The  mist  was  now  rolling  westward  up 
the  valley,  and  the  panorama  of  the  battle  was  unrolled.     Down 
the  opposite  slopes  on  his  right  Maximin  saw  troops  of  men  hurrying 
to  the  river's  edge  where  was  a  slight  shelter  of  willow  trees  and 
bushes.     His  own  regiments  of  musketteers  were  within  easy  range 
of  the   river,  but  the  advanced  sections  were  lying  down  in  a 
hollow  ditch  and  firing  as  they  lay.     Every  now  and  again  a  man 
would  throw  up  his  arms  and  fall,  roll  over,  or  spring  up  in  the  air, 
and  fall  as  the  bullet  struck  him.     Over  the  opposite  ridge  there 
'  poured  still  more  bodies  of  matchlocks,  who  supported  their  skir- 
mishers,  and  fired  high  to  reach  Max's  men.     The  fire  now  became 
very   hot,  and  Stewart's   matches   fell    back,  when  there  was  a 
movement  as  if  the  enemy  would  cross.     Caux's  guns  were  engaged 
with  the  enemy's,  firing  at  long  range,  at  which  they  were  more 
effective,   and  actually  forced  the  enemy  to  withdraw  under  the 
ridge.     Max  rode  to  him  and  ordered  the  guns  to  play  on  the 
infantry  at  the  river's  edge,  which  they  did  with  terrible  effect, 
and  soon  forced  tie  enemy  up  the  slope.     Stcwertsent  his  matches 
forward  both   sides,    and  fired    volleys  into  them;    but  at  this 
moment  Max's  attention  was  directed  to  the  left  wing,  for  an 
orderly   rode  up  with  a  curt  message  from   Edward   Sydney: — 
"Sandover  pressing  very  hard!      Cythes  half  across  the  river! 
Can  hardly  hold  our  own."     From  the  high  ground  Max  could  see 
as  he  galloped  along  the  slope  the  green  jackets  of  the  Cythes  in 
the  water,  and  their  long  glaives — a  sword-blade  on  the  end  of  a 
pole,  a  terrible   weapon — flashing  as  they  swung  them  up  and 
down.     The  mountaineers  were  forced  back  in  the  centre,  and  the 
green  jackets  had  torn  across.     Cheers  echoed  from  the  Sandover 
troops,  and  there  was  the  thud  of  galloping  cavalry,  as  the  Burgos 
sent  his  horse    forward   to  support   the  Cythes    and  press   the 
advantage.     At  this  moment  Alban  Quincey  rode  up  to  Max,  and 
seizing  his  bridle,  begged  him  to  order  an  advance  on  the  right 
wing,  as  Stewart's  matches  were  at  the  river's  edge,  and  if  sup- 
ported could  advance  up  the  slopes  under  cover  of  the  artillery. 
Max  looked  back  at  the  retreating  troops ;    then  forwards]  at  the 
struggle  ahead.      He  saw  the  green  flag  already  his  side  of  the 
river ;    he  saw  the  swords  of  the  cavalry  glitter  as  they  rushed 
down  the  slope,  and  felt  the  ground  tremble  under  the  charge. 
He  heard  firing  a  long  distance  ahead,  as  if  troops  had  already  out- 
flanked  him.     He  hesitated.     In  that  moment  he  remembered  the 
encounter  he  had  witnessed  between  Sandover  and  Bicester,  and 
his  own  contempt  at  their  inefiicieuGy.     N»3W  he  understood  the 
diiflculty  of  war  \  recognised  the  extreme  importance  the  smallest 
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step  may  bear.  He  thought  it  better  to  protect  \\\^  line  than  to  a*!- 
vance.  He  refused  Quincoy,  aii.l  oph^n-:!  liim  to  return  to  liis  bri'^rvl.\ 
and  sent  messaixes  for  Caux  to  >o.\y\  up  a  battery.  The  battery  CAini\ 
but  came  too  late.  The  fiery  horse  had  charged  across  the  shallDW 
river,  and  was  among  the  mountiuneors.  Max  saw  the  horses'  heads 
tower  over  liis  men — he  saw  the  swords  rise  and  flash,  fall,  an  1 
rise  again,  of  a  dull  tint.  He  saw  the  troops  pressCvl  back — a 
wave  passed  over  them — then  came  a  cheer — the  horse  burst  in, 
and  the  mountaineers  gave  way.  He  felt  a  sickening;  sensation  at 
his  heart,  and  his  sight  .^wam  for  a  moment.  When  he  looked 
acjain,  the  battery  was  on  his  rijht,  playing  into  the  enemy  ;  but  it 
was  in  vain.  Burgos  urged  forward  every  man  he  could  get  into  the 
gap,  the  mountaineers  fought  bravely;  but  they  were  a  disorderly 
crowd,  in  ten  minutes  it  was  a  rout.  Horses  and  infantry,  Cytbes 
and  all,  were  in  one  indescribable  ruck,  all  pressing  up  the  slope, 
all  shooting  right  and  left  at  the  fugitives.  Max  threw  up  his  arms 
as  if  to  stem  the  torrent.  The  balls  thrown  by  the  battery  into 
the  stream  of  pursuers  seemed  no  more  than  marbles — unlieeding 
they  pressed  on,  and  the  artillerymen  seeing  that  there  was  nothing 
between  them,  and  the  Cythes,  began  to  waver  and  aim  widely. 
•*  Fly,  fly,"  cried  Lord  Sydney  riding  up,  the  cavalry  come  this 
way."  He  urged  Max's  buglemen,  when  a  shot  struck  the  whito 
mare,  and  she  reared  and  fell.  In  another  moment  the  horse  were 
on  them.  The  artillerymen  crep*  under  their  gun,  but  the  cavalry, 
laughing  and  shouting,  pushed  them  between  the  spokes  of  tho 
wheels,  and  stabbed  them  mercilessly.  Sydney  was  forced  away, 
striking  back  as  he  rode,  and  crying,  "  A  Rescue !  a  Rescue !  *' 

To  be  continued). 
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